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THE  CHEISTMA8  PRITY  COTOfCTL  OFFICE  EXAltlKATION 
PAPEES. 

?EFORE  laying  theae  papers  before  our  readers  in  exUmo — as  regards 
those  given  to  Male  Students  and  Teachers — it  is  as  well  to  explain 
that  we  do  not  profess,  and  must  not  be  onderstood  to  intend,  to 
devote  the  pages  of  Uiis  Journal  more  than  usual,  to  what  may 
be  termed  Commoit  School  Education.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
the  need  of  fa  oi^aa  for  the  higJi^  dan  of  iuBtruotioii ;  which  it 
is  our  intention  to  supply  more  offectually  than  ever.  The  tendency 
of  education  is,  however,  rapidly  upwards /rtw)  helow.  Much  greater  strides 
are  being  taken  ah  imo  than  in  medio. 

Uany  of  the  following  questions  will  afford  capital  exercises  for  Grammar 
schools,  and  for  schools  of  still  higher  pretensions.  They  who  think  other- 
wise, and  are  inclined  to  seorn  them,  had  better  set  to  work  and  try  their 
hands  at  answering  a  few. 

Half  of  these  papers  were  given  to  students  of  the  first  year;  the  same  papers 
being  given  to  schoolmasters  who,  being  under  35,  came  up  to  get  a  certi- 
ficate of  merit.  Those  for  the  second  year  were  given  to  students  of  the 
second  year,  and  to  such  schoolmasters,  being  above  35,  as  chose  to  take 
them,  or  who  had  previously  passed  an  examination. 

OhriBtmas,  1867. 

CATECHISH,    IITURQT,    AST)   CHUECH  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH  CENTtJBIES. 

FIRST    THAU. 
Three  hours  aHoteedfor  all  the  Papers. 

Sectiom  I. — 1.  Write  out  the  Benedictus  with  such  an  explanation  as 
would  be  required  by  a  class  of  boys  between  nine  and  eleven.  2.  Explain, 
as  if  tJ>  your  first  class,  the  meaning  of  the  words— Tho  Holy  Catholic 
Chnrch;  TheCommunionof  Saints;  TheForgivencssof  Sins.  3.  Explain — 
"Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation."  "Because  there 
is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  hut  only  thou,  O  God."  "In  knowledge 
of  whom  staudeth  our  eternal  life."  "  To  forgive  U3  all  our  sins,  negligences, 
and  ignorances,"  "Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniquities."  "Forthe 
means  of  grace  and  for  tho  hope  of  glory." 

SbctionII, — 1.  "What  Fasts  and  Festivals,  observed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  are  connected  with  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  ?  Mention  the 
proper  Fsabns  or  Lessons  for  one  of  these  Fasts  or  Festivals.  2.  In  what 
respects  ^es  the  ChristiBn  differ  from  the  Jewish  worship  ?  and  what  parts 
of  the  former  are  borrowed  from  tho  latter  ?  3.  "What  is  meant  by  the  word 
Litany  ?  For  what  purposes  are  Litanies  said  to  have  been  origiaaJi-^  Kii.. 
tended  ?  "Wlat  is  ibe  special  advantage  of  audi  a  form  oi  ^tKjct^ 
r<7£.  m.  so.  133,  s.b.  k 
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Section  III. — 1.  Write  notes  for  a  collective  lesson  to  your  whole  school  on 
"  The  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh/' 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  folly,  and  illustrate  by  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament,  the  following : — "  !First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the 
Father  who  hath  made  me  and  all  the  world.  Secondly,  in  God  the  Son 
who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy 
Ohost  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God." 

Section  Y. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  Luther,  Cranmer,  or  John  Knox. 
2.  Mention  the  chief  differences  between  the  first  and  second  Books  of 
Edward  YI.  What  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  authorities  did  these 
differences  imply  ?  3.  At  what  period  did  the  Eeformation  attain  its 
greatest  extent,  and  to  what  causes  must  we  attribute  the  stoppage  of  its 
further  progress  ? 

Section  VI. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  2.  Give, 
as  well  as  you  can,  the  date  and  authorship  of  1.  The  General  Confession. 
2.  The  Prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men.  3.  The  General  Thanksgiving. 
4.  The  Collect  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  5.  The  sentences 
with  which  the  Consecrated  Elements  are  given  to  Communicants.  6.  The 
second  part  of  the  Catechism.  3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Eeformation  in 
Etance,  and  compare  it  with  the  Eeformation  in  England. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE   COUNCIL   OF 

CHALCEDOIir. 

SECOKD  TEAR, 
Section  I. — 1.  What  traces  are  there  in  the  New  Testament  of  {a)  The 
establishment  of  the  Episcopate ;  (5)  The  observance  of  Easter ;  {c)  The 
observance  of  Sunday ;  {d)  The  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer?  2.  What  changes 
appear  to  have  been  ^tiduaUy  introduced  in  the  early  church  into  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  into  the  customary  practices  connected 
with  it  ?  3.  Give  a  clear  statement  of  the  spread  of  the  Church  within  the 
period  covered  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  distinguishing 
precisely  the  facte  obtained  from  the  New  Testament  itself  and  those  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

Section  II. — 1.  Enumerate  the  leading  heretical  Gnostic  writers,  and 
give  an  account  of  Marcion.  2.  Distinguish  between  a  heresy  and  a 
schism.  Mention  the  chief  schisms  that  took  place  before  the  conversion  of 
Oonstantine.  3.  Collect  all  the  notices  that  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  of  heretical  teaching  or  of  incipient  schisms ;  and  distinguish 
those  which  bear  upon  the  later  history. 

Section  m. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  or  Chrysostom. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Decian  persecution.    Point  out  in  what  respect  it 
differed  in  purpose  from  those  which  preceded  and  from  those  which  followed. 

3.  What  attempte  were  made  to  restore  Paganism  after  the  conversion  of 
Oonstantine  ?     Give  a  frdl  account  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 

Section  IY. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  2.  Sketch 
the  growth  of  imperial  interference  in  spiritual  questions  during  the  first 
four  centuries.  3.  Shew  the  connection  in  principle  between  the  decisions 
of  the  first  four  general  councils. 

Section  V. — 1.  What  were  the  Catechumens?    By  what  stages  were 
CbnetiaBS  in  the  early  Church  prepared  foi  fall  pacticipation  in  church 
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Xnivileges  ?  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  boyhood  and  education  of  either 
Origen  or  St.  Augustine.  3.  What  educational  principle  is  implied  in  the 
decision  of  the  church  on  the  expediency  of  infant  baptism  ? 

SscnoN  YI. — Explain  fully,  and  illustrate  by  help  of  the  history  of  the 
Arian  and  Macedonian  controversies,  one  of  tiie  following  parts  of  the 
Nicene  Creed: — 1.  "Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds.  2.  Being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father.  3.  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ;  who  proceedeth  J&om  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who  with  the  Father  and  tiie  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  ,  

THE  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGY,  &  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 

FmST   YEAR. 

SEcnoir  I. — 1 .  Draw  a  Map  of  Palestine,  to  include  Edom,  Moab,  Bashan, 
and  Ammon,  and  to  show  the  situation  of  the  tribes  which  occupied  the 
country  when  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  2.  Draw  a  Plan  of 
Jerusalem.  3.  Draw  a  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  so  much  of  the 
adjacent  countries  as  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  Apostolical  journeys  of 
St.  Paul. 

SscnoN  n. — 1.  "Write  a  history  of  Saul,  the  first  King  of  Israel.  2.  Give 
an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  3.  Enumerate  the  types,  either  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  the  Christian  Life,  which  may  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the 
march  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

Section  III. — 1.  In  what  respects  did  Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  Prophets, 
differ  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  r  2.  What  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  quoted  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ?  3.  In  St.  Mark  ii.  21,  22,  we 
read — "  No  man  also  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  else 
the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  is 
made  worse.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles :  else  the  new 
wine  doth  burst  the  botties,  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  botties  wiU  be 
marred ;  but  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  botties."  From  what  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  these  similitudes  taken  ?  Does  that  passage  assist 
in  explaining  the  meaning  ? 

Section  IV. — 1.  "What  miracles,  and  what  parables,  of  our  Lord's  are 
recorded  only  by  St.  Mark?  2.  Explain  fully  the  words  in  St.  Mark 
viL  11,  12.  ''  But  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  it  is 
Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by 
me ;  he  shall  be  free.  And  he  suffer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for  his 
&ther  or  his  mother."  3.  Give  the  substance  of  St.  Mark's  second  and 
third  chapters.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  thought  which 
induced  the  Evangelist  to  connect  the  incidents  ? 

Section  Y. — Write  such  notes  on  the  following  passage  as  wiU  show 
how  you  would  treat  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  just  read  by  your  first 
class : — St.  Mark  x.  23  to  27.  "^d  Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith 
mito  his  disciples,  how  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God !  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words.  But 
Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  children,  how  hard  is  it  for 
them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  easier 
iar  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  f ot  a  xicfci  m«3\  \o  esiXet 
iato  the  kb^;dom  of€M.    And  they  were  astonished  out  oi  m<68&\vi^,  %»:^; 
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ing  among  themselves,  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  And  Jesus  looking  upon 
them,  saith,  with  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God :  for  with  God  all 
things  are  possible." 

Section  VI. — ^Writo  out  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  St.  Mark's  words  one 
of  the  following ;  and  then  write  notes  for  a  collective  lesson  to  your  whole 
school  on  it : — 1.  The  Parable  of  the  seed  growing  secretly.  2.  The  Story 
of  the  Barren  Fig  tree.     Or,  3.  The  Story  of  the  Widow's  Mite. 

Section  VII. — Explain,  as  if  to  your  Pupil  Teachers — "^NTomancan 
enter  into  a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  will  first 
bind  the  strong  man."  "Why  walk  not  thy  disciples  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  ?"  ''Elias 
verily  Cometh  first  and  restoreth  all  things."  "  Eor  the  time  of  the  figs 
was  not  yet."  

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

THE  SECOOT)  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORIIJ^THIAIS^S. 

SECOND    YEAR, 

Section  I. — 1.  Give  an  analysis  of  St.  Stephen's  speech.  2.  In  Acts 
xi.  20,  we  read — "And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
which  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching 
the  Lord  Jesus."  Comment  on  this  verse,  and  explain  it  fully.  3.  Com- 
pare the  treatment  of  the  Apostolic  Church  by  the  Pharisees,  with  the 
treatment  of  it  by  the  Sadducees,  as  far  as  the  Book  of  the  Acts  supplies  the 
materials  for  such  a  comparison.  Is  any  similar  difference  in  the  recorded 
behaviour  of  these  two  sects  to  be  traced  in  the  Gospels  ? 

Section  II. — 1.  Compare  the  sermons  which  St.  Paul  preached  to  Jews, 
with  those  which  he  preached  to  Gentiles.  2.  Give  a  sketch  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Apostolical  Journey,  marking  such  incidents  as  bear  upon,  or  are 
illustrated  by,  the  previous  history.  3.  In  Acts  vi.  7,  we  read — "And  the 
word  of  God  increased ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly ;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith."  At  what  time,  and  for  what  reasons,  does  this  rapid  conversion  of 
the  Jewish  Church  to  Christianity  appear  to  have  ceased  ? 

Section  III. — ^Write  such  notes  on  the  following  passage  as  will  show 
how  you  would  treat  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  just  read  by  your  first 
class : — ^Acts  xv.  23  to  29.  "  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren,  send 
greeting  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syiia, 
and  Cilicia.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  that  certain  which  went  out 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls,  saying,  ye 
must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law :  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  com- 
mandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to 
send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that 
have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by 
mouth.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you 
no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things :  That  ye  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  forni- 
cation: from  which,  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  well." 

Section  IY. — 1 .  State  the  probable  time,  place,  and  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 

writing  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  giving  the  reasons  for  each  par- 

ticnJar  in  your  answer,    2.  !N^arrate,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  the  events  that 
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appear,  from  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts,  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
writing  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  3.  Divide  the 
Second  Epistle  into  its  leading  parts,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  purpose 
and  character  of  each. 

Section  V. — 1.  In  2  Cor.  iii.  12,  we  read — "  Wherefore,  though  I  wrote 
unto  you,  I  did  it  not  for  his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his 
cause  that  suffered  wrong,  but  that  our  care  for  you  in  the  sight  of  God 
might  appear  unto  you.'*     Comment  upon  this  verse,  and  explain  it  fuUy. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  13,  we  read — "  For  what  is  it  wherein  you  were  inferior 
to  other  churches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not  burdensome  to  you  ? 
Forgive  me  this  wrong."     Comment  upon  this  verse,  and  explain  it  folly. 

3.  State  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's  argument  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and 
give  the  probable  explanation  of  its  abrupt  close. 

Section  YI. — Comment  upon,  and  explain  the  following  passage,  as  you 
would  to  a  class  of  Pupil  Teachers  in  their  third  and  fourth  years :- 
2  Cor.  iii.  12  to  18.  "  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech ;  and  not  as  Moses  which  put  a  vail  over  his  face,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is 
abolished :  but  their  minds  were  blinded :  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the 
same  vail  untaken  away,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  vail 
is  done  away  in  Christ.  But,  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the 
vail  is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless,  when  it  shaU  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
vail  shaU  be  taken  away.  ^NTow  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit ;  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  But  we  aU,  with  open  fece  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

Section  YII. — 1.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  Parables  of  the  Hidden 
Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  illustrating  it  by  instances  taken 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  2.  State  the  differences  which  should  mark 
the  distinction  between  a  lesson  on  a  secular,  and  one  on  a  religious,  subject, 
having  regard  to  (a)  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  (l)  the  form  of  the  lesson. 


GEOGEAPHT. 

FIR8T    YEAR. 

Section  I. — ^Describe,  in  words,  the  boundaries,  the  mountain  chains, 
the  river  systems,  of    1.  Spain.     2.  Scotland.     Or,  3.  Italy. 

Section  II. — Describe  in  words,  the  coast  line  of  1.  Africa  from  Suez 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  2.  South  America,  from  Panama  to  Cape 
Horn.     3.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Marseilles  to  Corinth. 

Section  III. — ^Draw  an  outline  map  of  1.  Ireland.  2.  Prussia.  Or, 
3.  Sweden  and  ITorway. 

Section  IY. — 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  2.  Describe, 
or  draw  a  map  of,  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  3.  Draw  a  map  of  that  part 
of  France  which  is  drained  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Section  Y. — "Write  full  notes,  and  draw  proper  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations for  a  lesson.  1.  To  a  class  that  has  lately  begun  geography  on 
England.  2.  To  your  first  class  on  Eussia.  Or,  3.  To  your  first  class  on 
the  basin  of  the  Bhine. 

Section  VI. — State  how  you  would  treat  one  of  tiie  ioUo^w\BL"g^?J5»a%<e9i^ 
considered  a^  a  reading  lesson,  and  he  careful  to  dra^  aSl  ^\i^\!^AXSk\x».^QTA> 
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as  you  would  either  show  or  put  on  the  black  board.  1,  *'  The  cUmate  of 
those  parts  of  Australia  which  we  know,  is  very  fine,  mild,  and  temperate. 
Being  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  its  seasons  are,  of  course,  the  opposite 
of  ours.  December,  January,  and  February  form  its  summer,  when  the 
weather  is  hottest,  and  the  fruits  and  com  ripen.  July  is  the  middle  of 
winter,  though  the  weather  is  never  very  cold,  and  snow  is  rather  a  rarity 
in  most  parts.  Its  autumn  is  our  spring,  and  its  spring  our  autumn."  2. 
'*  The  Indian  Ocean  washes  the  shores  of  the  south-east  coasts  of  AMca 
and  the  south  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  islands, 
"New  Holland,  and  ]^ew  Zealand.  It  contains  many  islands,  the  two  large 
bays  of  Bengal  and  Oman,  sometimes  called  the  Arabian  sea,  with  l£e 
deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bed  Sea.  The  half-yearly  winds 
called  monsoons,  prevail  in  its  northern  parts."  3.  One  might  imagine  all 
the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by  way  of  representative, 
to  Moscow ;  and  under  this  impression  the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies 
from  all  countries,  holding  congress :  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic :  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  whitewashed 
since  their  arrival ;  painted  waUs  from  the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Con- 
stantinople; Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and 
verandas,  from  China ;  cabarets  from  Spain :  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public 
offices  from  France ;  architectural  ruins  from  Eome ;  terraces  and  treUisses 
from  ITaples ;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping." 


SECOND    YEAR. 

Section  I. — ^Draw  a  map  to  exhibit  1.  The  river  system  of  Russia. 
2.  The  temperature  of  Europe.  Or,  3.  The  vegetable  geography  of  North 
America. 

Section  II. — 1.  Give  the  present  political  divisions  of  Italy,  with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  2.  Enumerate,  or 
draw  a  map  of,  the  West  India  Islands,  marking  to  what  power  each 
island  belongs.  3.  Draw  three  maps  dated  1650,  1750, 1850,  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England. 

Section  III. — 1.  Give  an  aocount  of  the  present  trade  and  apparent 
commercial  capabilities  of  India.  2.  Examine  the  effect  of  the  prohibitive 
and  protective  system  on  the  commerce  of  Europe.  3.  The  first  step  to 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  commerce  is  to  provide  facilities  of  comi- 
munication  and  transport.  What  great  projects  for  this  purpose  have  been 
lately  proposed  or  attempted  ?  Wliat  are  the  advantages  expected  from, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  each  ? 

Section  IV. — ^What  is  meant  by  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes  ?  2. 
Why  is  there  not  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  another  of  the  moon  every 
month  ?  3.  Explain  and  demonstrate  the  method  by  which  with  a  rule 
and  protractor  you  may  find  for  a  given  degree  of  latitude  the  ratio 
between  the  lengths  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Section  Y. — 1.  How  would  you  give  boys  a  clear  and  precise  notion  of 
the  scale  on  which  any  given  map  was  drawn  ?  and  to  what  purpose  would 
you  make  them  put  the  knowledge  ?  2.  In  what  order  would  you  teach 
Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography,  and  why  ?  3.  Enumerate 
and  classify  the  various  devices  by  which  you  would  endeavour  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  your  first  dass  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  coast  line  of 
JBiudsaid. 
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Section  VI. — ^Write  such  notes  and  draw  such  maps  and  diagrams  as 
would  show  how  you  would  treat  one  of  the  following  passages  considered 
as  a  reading  Lesson  for  your  first  class.  1.  "  Sweden  and  ^NTorway  have 
no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  their  commerce  is  considerable.  There 
are  extensive  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  ^NTorway,  and  quantities  of  salt  cod 
are  exported,  under  the  name  of  stockfish ;  but  their  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  timber  and  iron.  The  iron  mines  of  Sweden  are  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  There  are  also  copper  and  lead  mines  of  some  importance ; 
and  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  l^orway,  are  the  richest  in  Europe." 
2.  "  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  fiie  sea,  which  regularly  take  place  twice 
in  25  hours,  are  called  the  tides.  The  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
In  virtue  of  the  universal  principle  of  gravitation,  the  moon,  by  her 
attraction  draws  or  raises  the  waters  towards  her,  but  because  the  power  of 
attraction  diminishes  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  increase,  the  waters 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  are  not  so  much  attracted  as  they  are  on 
the  side  nearest  the  moon."  3.  "  The  two  great  continents  present  a  re- 
markable similarity  of  appearance  in  one  respect — the  direction  of  their 
peninsulas ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Yucatan  and  Jutland,  which 
consist  only  of  plains  of  alluvial  land,  they  are  all  turned  towards  the 
south.  £ut  the  general  direction  of  the  land  is  entirely  difiPerent  in  the 
two  continents ;  in  the  new  it  extends  from  pole  to  pole ;  whilst  in  the  old 
it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  peculiarities  of  the  isthmuses 
which  divide  each  continent  into  two  unequal  parts, — Suez  being  composed 
of  sand,  and  Panama  of  granite  and  porphyry, — ^lead  us  to  remark  another 
very  singular  difference  in  those  two  great  islands  of  the  globe.  The 
ancient  world  is  in  almost  every  part  open  to  the  advances  of  the  ocean ; 
and  from  the  Straits  of  Behring  to  those  of  Babelmandeb  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  those  of  Gibraltar  on  the  other^  the  bays,  gulfs,  inland  seas,  &c. 
are  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium,  at  least  in  respect  to  numbers ;  whilst  the 
mass  of  A&ica  alone  is  not  penetrated  by  a  single  gulf.  The  new  conti- 
nent on  the  contrary,  has  only  one  considerable  gulf,  that  of  California,  on 
its  western  shore ;  but  presents,  on  its  eastern  a  continued  chain  of  gul&y 
inland  seas,  and  magnificent  rivers." 

AKITHMETIC. 
FIRST     TEAR. 

*«*  jBicery  question  is  to  be  worked  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  your  first  doss  in 
working  aU  simOar  questions,  A  correct  resuU  not  obtained  by  a  clear  method  wiU  be 
considered  of  no  value. 

Section  I. — Multiply  3 }  by  lA,  and  divide  the  product  by  1  J.  2. 
Divide  '001  by  '02,  and  prove  that  you  have  placed  the  decimal  point 
rightly.     3.  Find  the  sixth  root  of  -000002985984. 

Section  II. — 1.  Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following  articles : — 30  yards 
of  caipet,  at  4s.  3d.  45  yards  of  damask,  at  Is.  9}d.  234  yards  of  sheeting 
at  lOfd.  502  yards  of  edging,  at  2|d.  160|  yanls  of  cedico,  at  5|d.  118 
yards  of  ditto,  at  7fd.  2.  What  wiU  be  the  cost  of  papering  a  room  with 
yard  wide  paper,  at  3d.  a  foot,  if  the  height  be  16  feet,  the  length  26^ 
feet,  the  breadth  18  J  feet,  and  there  be  a  door  7^  feet  by  3i  feet,  two 
fir^laces,  each  4i  feet  by  4  feet,  three  windows,  each  12  feet  oy  4  feet? 
8.  I  buy  two  sora  of  tea,  one  cost  £20.  the  other  £15.  percwt. ;  how 
must  I  mix  them  so  as  to  sell  the  mixture  at  38.  Bd.  pei'&.  ^tx^l  Tosksb  ^ 
profit  of  lOpercmt  ? 
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Section  III. — 1.  What  is  the  interest  of  £362.  17s.  6d.  for  two  years 
and  three  months,  at  2  J  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  2.  What  is  the  discount 
on  a  bill  of  £757.  Is.  Od.  which  has  nine  months  to  run,  interest  being 
reckoned  at  4  per  cent.  ?  3.  I  sell  out  £3,000  stock,  3|  per  cent,  at  93, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  3  per  cent,  stock  at  85.  Do  I  lose,  or  gain 
income,  and  how  much  ? 

Section  IY. — 1.  What  is  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose 
perimeter  is  120  feet?  2.  A  log  of  timber  is  18  feet  long,  18  inches 
broad,  and  14  inches  thick;  if  2^  solid  feet  be  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  what 
length  wiU  be  left?  3.  The  length  of  a  sack  is  4  feet  6  inches.  What 
must  be  its  breadth  that  it  may  contain  two  bushels  of  com,  the  imperial 
gallon  being  equal  to  277*274  cubic  inches  ? 

Section  Y. — Explain  fiilly  how  you  would  teach — 1.  Practice.  2. 
Calculation  of  present  value.     3.  Division  of  decimals. 

Section  VI. — ^Explain  fully  how  you  would  teach  the  mensuration  of 

the  circle.  

SJECONB   YEAR. 

*«*  Books  of  Logarithmie  Tables  are  aUowed  to  beueedtoith  this  paper ,  provided  they 

contain  no  introductory  treatise  on  logarithms. 

Section  I. — 1.  Prove  the  rules  for  multiplying  and  dividing  by  the  aid 
of  logarithmic  tables.  2.  Find  the  logarithms  of  -0075,  -004,  and  -00003, 
and  calculate  by  means  of  them,  the  result  produced  by  multiplying  the 
two  former  numbers,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  latter.  3.  Find  the 
value  of  (2.26)  ^^  of  3375^,  and  of  196835. 

Section  II.— 1.  If  2*«.7»'  =  1882384,  what  is  the  value  ofx?  2.  In 
how  many  years  will  a  sum  of  money  treble  itself  at  8  per  cent,  compound 
interest?  3.  Find  the  amount  of  £100.  at  the  end  of  8  years,  compound 
interest  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interest  being  due  every  instant. 

Section  III. — 1.  Find  the  present  value  of  a  debt  of  £173.  12s.  lO^d- 
due  three  years  hence,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest.  2* 
Find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £350.  payable  quarterly,  which  has 
remained  unpaid  for  seven  years,  interest  being  reckoned  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  3.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £150.  for  ever, 
payable  monthly,  interest  being  reckoned  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  clearly  the  method  of  teaching  compound 
proportion.  2.  Show  how  you  would  explain  to  a  pupil  teacher  the  best 
mode  of  handling  circulating  decimals.  3.  Give  the  steps,  and  explain  the 
process,  of  teaching  division  of  jfractions.  Give  such  instances  to  illustrate 
your  instruction  as  might  require  to  be  worked  in  real  life. 

HISTOET. 
FIRST  YJSAR. 

Section  I. — Give  an  account  of  1 .  The  reign  of  Canute.  2.  The  Norman 
Conquest  and  its  immediate  consequences.  3.  The  contest  between  John 
and  the  Barons. 

Section  II. — 1.  What  were  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  ?  To  what  contest  did  they  lead,  and  how  did  it  terminate  ? 
2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of , the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  English  crown 
over  the  British  Isles.  3.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  English  possessions  in 
France  to  their  maximum,  and  give  an  account  of  the  maimer  in  which 
Hiase  passemoBB  were  lost. 
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Section  III. — 1 .  By  what  right  did  James  I.  reign  in  England  ?  Could 
any  objection  have  been  urged  to  his  title  ?  2.  On  what  pretence  was 
liOdy  Jane  Grey  proclaimed  Queen  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  attempt  to 
place  her  on  the  throne,  and  of  its  failure.  3  Give  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  induced  the  Long  Parliament  to  demand  jfrom  Charles  I. 
the  command  of  the  army. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  2. 
Narrate  the  successive  attempts  of  (Jie  Stuart  family  to  regain  the  Crown, 
of  England.  3.  Sketch  the  growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England. 
What  feature  in  our  earlier  history  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  the 
impulse  of  colonization  ? 

Section  V. — ^Write  fuU  notes,  and  draw  proper  maps  or  other  illus- 
trations, for  a  lesson  to  your  first  class  on  1.  Thomas-i-Becket.  Of,  2. 
The  Spanish  Armada.     Or,  3.  The  Triple  Alliance. 

Section  VI. — ^Write  fcdl  notes,  draw  proper  maps  or  other  illustrations, 
to  show  how  you  would  treat  one  of  the  following  passages  considered  as 
a  reading  lesson.  1.  ''The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  are  a  totally 
different  race  from  those  of  the  Lowlands,  both  in  dress,  language,  and 
race.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Irifiih,  and  the  language  they  speak,  which  is  caUed  Gaelic,  or  Erse,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  Irish.  They  are  much  poorer  than  the  Lowlanders ; 
but  are  often  very  intelligent  and  well-educated.  Almost  all  the  High- 
landers are  divided  into  clan^ ;  that  is,  tribes  or  families  of  people,  all 
related  to  each  other,  and  bearing  the  same  family  name.  The  head  of  a 
dan  is  called  a  chiefimny  and  formerly  these  chieftains  had  great  power, 
and  were  accustomed  to  summon  their  followers  to  help  them  whenever 
they  wished  to  make  war  on  their  neighbours ;  and  as  they  were  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  this  led  to  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and 
bloodshed.  But  all  this  is  now  quite  at  an  end ;  the  clans  never  meet 
together  except  for  show  or  amusement,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  each 
tribe  wearing  a  different  plaid  or  twrtan^  2.  "  Though  the  English  were 
much  engaged  in  war  during  this  period,  several  of  the  colleges  and  public 
schools  were  founded.  Architecture,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  were 
also  greatly  cultivated,  and  the  language  was  much  improved.  The  people 
must  therefore  at  this  time  have  been  distinguished  by  great  mental  energy; 
for  while  these  improvements  were  making,  almost  every  man  was  obliged 
to  fight — ^many  towns  were  pillaged,  and  it  is  asserted  that  sixty  villages 
were  destroyed  within  twelve  miles  of  Warwick.  Most  of  the  old  feudal 
castles  were  destroyed,  and  on  their  ruins  were  buHt  the  noble  old  English 
mansions  which  are  now  so  generally  to  be  se6n."  3.  "  The  same  laws 
that  secure  to  the  king  his  crown  and  prerogative,  secure  to  the  meanest 
subject  those  rights  which  are  emphatically  styled  ihe  birthright  of  Britons. 
These  are  principally  the  right  of  personal  Becfwrity,  of  personal  liberty, 
and  of  private  property.  They  are  asserted,  first,  by  the  Great  Charter 
obtained,  sword  in  hand,  from  King  John,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
parliament  by  Henry  IIL  Next,  by  a  multitude  of  corroborating  statutes, 
and  after  a  long  interval,  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  the  BiU  of  Rights.  And,  lastly,  these  liberties  were  again  asserted 
in  the  same  act  (the  Act  of  Settlement)  that  limits  the  crown  to  the  present 
royal  family." 
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SECOND    YEAR. 

Section  1. — Saxon  Pemod. — 1.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert.  2.  Give  an  account  of  Egbert,  Edgar, 
Canute,  or  Edward  the  Confessor.  3.  Sketch  the  life  of  St.  Bunstan,  and 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  History  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
during  his  time.  4.  What  were  the  leading  features  of  the  Saxon  judicial 
system  ?  How  far  may  it  be  considered  to  contain  the  germs  of  our  present 
mode  of  administering  justice  ?  5.  What  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  abow 
that  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Saxons  was  much  more  com- 
plete than  that  by  the  ilTormans  }  6.  Sketch  the  most  marked  features  in 
the  Saxon  character,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  EngHsh  at  present. 
7.  Give  an  account  of  Saxon  manufactures  and  commerce. 

Section  II.  —  Eeudal  Pekiod. —  1.  What  important  changes  in  the 
Judicial  or  Legislative  systems  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Normans  ?  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  and  character  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry  I.  or  John.  3.  Compare  the  attempts  made  by  the 
kings  of  England  to  extend  their  dominions  over  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  Continent,  and  examine  the  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  success 
which  attended  them.  4.  Describe  the  growth  of  Trial  by  Jury.  5.  Com- 
pare the  Erench  war  of  Edward  III.  with  that  of  Henry  Y.  in  regard  to 
motive,  circumstances,  and  consequences.  6.  Give  a  history  of  English 
Architecture  from  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  mentioning 
some  of  the  great  buildings  which  belong  to  each  style.  7.  Give  instances 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  of  parliamentary  interference  with  faj 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  fl)  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war,  fcj  the 
levying  of  taxes,  (dj  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  fej  the 
appointment  of  the  King's  Ministers.  In  what  respect  does  this  inter- 
ference differ  in  character  from  that  now  exercised  ? 

Section  III. — The  Titdoes  and  the  Eebellion. — 1.  Give  an  account 
of  the  reign  and  character  of  Henry  VIII.  or  James  I.  2.  Sketch  the 
growth  of  naval  enterprise  in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  that 
of  James  I.  (both  inclusive)  and  give  a  particular  account  of  Ealeigh.  3. 
Give  the  substance  of  the  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
an  account  of  the  legislation  on  the  same  subject  that  had  preceded  it.  4. 
Write  the  life  and  character  of  Wolsey,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Lord  Burleigh, 
the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  Lord  Strafford.  5.  What  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  why  was  it  forced  upon  the  king  by 
the  Commons  ?  6.  ^NTarrate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  trace  the  effects  produced  by 
it.  7.  Compare  the  foreign  Wars  of  the  Tudors  with  those  in  the  time  of 
preceding  Sovereigns. 

Section  IV. — The  Kestoeation  and  the  Revolution. — 1.  Describe 
Cromwell's  successive  attempts  to  establish  a  settled  form  of  government 
and  account  for  his  failures.  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Cabal  Ministry 
under  Charles  II.  3.  Compare  the  principles  of  toleration  professed  and 
acted  on  by  James  11.  with  those  professed  and  acted  on  by  William  III. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  or  Bolingbroke. 

5.  Sketch  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.  to  the  death  of  William  III.  6.  Sum  up  briefly  the  constitutional 
principles  that  were  practically  established  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  7. 
Give  an  account  of  the  material  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  which  may  be  considered  to  begin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Section  V. — The  Eighteenth  Centukt.  1.  Describe  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Pretender  to  regain  tlie  Crown  of  England  in  1745^  and  trace 
its  effects  on  the  government  of  the  Highlands.  2.  Give  an  account  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Walpole,  Chatham,  the  second  Pitt,  or  Charles 
James  Pox.  3.  Sketch  the  growtli  of  the  standing  army,  and  narrate 
particularly  the  parliamentary  opposition  with  which  its  £nal  and  perma- 
nent establishment  was  encountered.  4.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  and  compare  the  possessions  and  position  of  this  country 
at  its  commencement  and  its  close.  5.  What  constitutional  principles 
were  involved  in  the  American  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  English 
Parliament  ?    What  lessons  may  we  be  said  to  have  learnt  from  the  issue  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  What  were  the 
motives  which  induced  English  statesmen  to  pass  that  act  and  what  have 
been  its  effects  upon  both  countries  ?  7.  Compare  the  English  dominions 
in  1715  and  1815  and  account  briefly  for  each  of  the  changes.  8.  What 
legislative,  judicial  or  administrative  improvements  are  due  to  the  18th 
century  ?  

EIS^GLISH  GEAMMAR. 

FIRST  YEAR, 

*«*  Bo&ry  Candidate  is  required  to  write  out  the  paraphraee,  and  do  the  parsing.    Besides 
this  he  is  to  ehoose  one  question  in  each  of  the  other  sections. 

Section  I. — Paraphrase  the  following  passage : — ^The  master  may  assist 
his  servant  in  an  action  at  law,  against  a  stranger,  without  infringing  the 
law  forbidding  **  maintenance,"  So  a  master  may  obtain  damages  for 
beating  or  maiming  his  servant,  against  a  stranger,  whose  act  has  deprived 
the  master  of  his  servant's  service  :  a  loss  which  must  be  proved  upon  the 
trial.  A  master  likewise  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant, 
and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his  master :  the  master  because  he  has  an 
interest  in  his  servant,  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  service ;  the  servant, 
because  it  is  part  of  his  duty,  for  which  he  receives  his  wages,  to  stand  by, 
and  defend  his  master. —  Warren* 8  JBlackstonef  p.  363. 

Section  II. — Parse  the  following  sentences,  taking  care  to  point  out 
clearly  all  the  relations  in  which  each  word  stands  to  any  others : — If  a 
smith  s  servant, 'for  instance,  lame  a  horse  while  he  is  shoeing  him,  an 
action  lies  against  the  master,  but  in  these  cases  the  damage  must  be  done 
while  he  is  actually  employed  in  the  master's  service ;  otherwise  the  servant 
shall  answer  for  his  own  misbehaviour. 

Section  III. — "  Lastly,  the  parties  must  be  not  only  willing  and  able 
t(^  contract,  but  actually  must  contract  themselves  in  due  form  of  law,  to 
make  it  a  good  civil  marriage."  1.  Parse  "  only."  Is  this  word  ever  any 
other  part  of  speech  ?  Give  instances  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
may  depend  on  the  part  of  speech  to  which  this  word  is  to  be  referred.  2. 
Parse  "  it."  Give  instances  in  which  it  is  not  immediately  evident  for 
what  noun  the  pronoun  "  it "  stands.  Explain  them.  3 .  The  word  ' *  make ' ' 
here  governs  two  accusatives.  Give  other  instances  of  this  government. 
Can  you  reduce  them  to  any  general  rule  ? 

Section  IV. — "  Another  incapacity  is  want  of  reason :  without  a  com- 
petent share  of  which,  as  no  other,  so  neither  can  the  matrimonial,  contract 
be  valid."     1.  Give  the  etymology  of  incapacity,  reason,  competent,  matri-  ' 
monial,  contract,  vaUd.    2.  Give  a  list  of  English.  'wotAa  feoTCL  \!tia  ^asoa 
roots.    3,  Write  the  above  sentence  in  the  language  "wbiciVi  "^avj^Si  \i^  \safc^ 
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to  express  the  same  meaning  in  common  conversation.  And  explain  in 
each  instance  of  deviation  why  Blackstone  preferred  the  word  or  phrase 
that  he  used. 

Section  V. — ^Why  is  it  necessary  in  teaching  pupil  teachers  to  parse, 
that  we  should  always  require  the  learners  to  name  the  noun  for  which, 
each  pronoun  stands,  the  words  connected  by  each  preposition,  and  the 
words  or  sentences  connected  by  each  conjunction  ? 

Section  VI. — 1.  Describe  the  steps  in  the  process  of  teaehing  children 
to  parse  the  objective  case.  2.  What  is  the  proper  definition  of  the  noun, 
if  we  determine  to  begin  teaching  grammar  with  the  analysis  of  the  simple 
sentence  ?  3.  Are  parts  of  speech  in  English  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  form,  or  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  in  a  sentence  ?  Show 
how  your  answer  bears  upon  the  right  mode  of  teaching  English  grammar. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AKD  COMPOSITION^. 

8EC0KD    YEAR, 
Section  I.    Paraphrase  this  passage  : — 

"Forthwith  upright  he  rears  fixnn  o^the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames,. 
J9m^  oackwiEud,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roli'd 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Akfty  inewnbmt  on  the  dusky  air, 
ThAt  felt  imusual  weight ;  Hll  on  dry  land 
He  Hghts,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum'd 
With  solid,  08  the  lake  with  liquid  fire : 
And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Ibm  from.  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter*  d  side 
Of  thundering  iEtna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuelled  entrails  thence  conceiving  firo, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fiiry,  aid  the  winds, 
Aad  lea/oe  a  singed  bottom,  all  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  fo\md  the  sole 
Of  unblest  feet." — Milton. 

2.  Compare  your  paraphrase  of  the  first  four  lines  with  the  original, 
and  explam  why  Milton  used  the  words  and  order  that  he  did.  3.  Parse 
the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  folly  explain  their  construction  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  4.  What  is  meant  by  "  thence "  in  the  phrase 
"  thence  conceiving  fire  ?  "  5.  **  Such "  is  sometimes  called  a  pronoun. 
Account  for  this,  give  the  precise  etymology  of  the  word  pronoun,  and  show 
how  a  slight  change  in  our  nomenclature  has  caused  some  con^sion  here 
in  our  grammatical  definitions.  6.  Write  out  the  argument  of  the  first 
book.  7.  Analyse  the  sentence  beginning  "And  such  appeared,"  and  ending 
"  stench  and  smoke." 

Section  II. — 1.  Paraphrase  this  passage : — 

"  There  is  division, 
Although  08  yet  the  face  of  it  be  covered 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
Who  have  {ae  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Throned  ana  set  high !)  servants  who  seem  no  less ; 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snufls  and  packings  of  the  dukes ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  tihem  bave  Xjotcib 
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Against  the  old  kind  king ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings ; 
But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattered  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner." — Shakapeare, 

2.  Compare  your  paraphrase  of  the  first  £ve  lines  with  the  original, 
and  explain  why  Shakspeare  used  the  words  and  order  that  he  did.  3. 
Parse  die  words  in  italics,  explaining  the  construction  of  each  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  4.  Analyse  the  passage  beginning  *'  But  true  it  is," 
and  ending  ''their  open  banner."  5.  What  are  tiie  dL^erent  uses  of  the 
word  "  as  ? "  Construct  sentences  to  exhibit  them,  and  point  out  how 
most  of  the  anomalies  in  its  use,  have  grown  out  of  elliptical  constructions. 

6.  Wliat  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  there"  in  such 
phrases  as  "  there  comes  ?  "  In  what  light  is  the  word  to  be  now  considered  ? 

7.  Give  the  plot  of  the  second  act. 

Section  HI. — 1.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage : — 

"And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  Ms  strength 
Glories:  for  never  niM^  created  mofi 
Met  such  embodied  force,  as  named  with  these. 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes :  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  lUum,  on  each  side 
Misfd  with  auziliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther^s  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Aimoiic  knights ; 
And  aU  who  sinee^  baptized  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  AMc  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage /e^ 
By  Fontarabia.''— ilf»/^. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  explain  their  construction 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  3.  Analyse  the  passage  beginning  "  for 
never,"  and  ending  "  by  cranes."  4.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  passage, 
and  give  the  locality  of  the  places  mentioned.  5.  ''  Since  created  man"  is 
a  Latin  construction.  Give  instances  of  other  such  constructions  in  Milton. 
6.  Distinguish  accurately  between  adverbs  and  prepositions.  Mention  any 
words  in  which  the  distinction  is  difficult  to  maintain. 

Sscxioir  rV. — 1.  Paraphrase  this  passage: — 

'^  Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place ; — stand  still. 
—  "Rowfearjul 
.   And  dizzy  *fis  to  cast  one's  eye  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :    Malf  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen  that  walk  iqK>n  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice :  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Dimmish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buo^ 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high :  —  Til  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  hrsin  tnm,  and  the  deficient  sight 
fkfiP^  down  beadhng/'-^Shakapeare. 
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2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  explain  their  construction  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  3.  Analyse  the  passage  beginning  "  The  fisher- 
men," and  ending  "  for  sight."  4.  Sketch  and  compare  the  characters  of 
Gloucester  and  Kent.  5.  In  what  different  ways  may  the  word  "  like," 
in  the  phrase  ^*  appear  like  mice "  be  parsed  r  Latham  says  that  the 
adjective  "like"  is  the  only  English  a^'ectivo  that  governs  a  case. 
Examine  this  statement. 

Section  Y. — 1.  Describe  how  you  would  teach  children  to  distinguish 
between  the  past  tense  of  a  verb,  and  the  past  participle  derived  from  the 
same  verb.  2.  Give  the  steps  by  which  you  would  teach  the  parsing  of 
pronouns,  and  the  reason  for  the  order  that  you  adopt.  3.  In  what  order 
ought  children  to  learn  the  parsing  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
what  are  the  chief  difficulties  which  they  encounter  at  each  stage  ?  4. 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  childr^ 
etymology?  

ALGEBEA. 

FmST    YUAR, 

Section  I. — 1.  Add  a^  —  J'  +  2  «  c^,  «  ^  +  J^  —  a  ^^  and 

a  ¥  —  {^  +  ¥  c  together,  and  subtract  the  sum  from 

2(»  J*  +  3  l^e  —  ae". 

2.  Multiply 

ar*— 3a?y  +  y*bya^  —  a^y  +  a?y*  —  y*. 

3.  Divide 

xl—^yl^-  1258i  +30  x\  y\  zlhj x\  —  2  y\  +  b  %l 

Section  II. — 1.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 

6  a;*  —  25a2ic*  —  9^and3a:»  —  6(ja^  +  fl?a:  —  2(j^ 

2.  Eeduce  to  its  simplest  form  the  fraction 

(ar'  +  3  a?  +  2)  (a:'  +   5  a?  +  4) 

(V  +  2  a:  +  1)  (ar*  +  7  a?  +  12)- 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

4  a^  —  28  a;'  yj  +  53  a:>  y  —  14  a?  yj  +  y*. 

Section  III. — Solve  the  equation 

X — 3 X  —  4     .   X    ___^    X  —  1 

^'~4r  3  H^         3^* 


2. 


Or,  3. 


4  ^  2        . 

a;'  +  y2  =  3ar^. 
X  +  y  =  ar». 


Sbction  IV. — 1.  What  is  that  number  of  two  digits,  which  added  to  the 

number  formed  by  its  digits  reversed,  gives  110,  and,  subtracted  from  the 

same,  gives  36.    2.  A  ^p  becalmed  has  provisions  to  last  fifteen  days. 

Every  one  is  put  on  half  allowance  for  eight  days,  when  a  breeze  springs 

ixp,  and  Hill  aJlowance  is  again  given.    Thiee  daya  a&et,  ten.  of  the  crew 
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are  washed  overboard  in  a  hurricane.  Six  days  after  that  the  ship  reaches 
port  with  three  days'  provisions  on  board.  What  was  the  number  of  the 
crew  ?  3.  A  detachment  was  marching  in  column  with  five  men  more  in 
depth  than  in  front.  On  the  enemy  coming  in  sight  the  detachment  was 
drawn  up  five  deep,  and  by  this  means  the  front  was  increased  by  846 
men.    Bequired  the  number  of  men. 

SEcnoiir  Y. — 1.  Show  how  the  arithmetical  rule  for  finding  the  cube 
root  is  founded  on  the  algebraical.  2.  Compare  algebraical  and  arithmeti- 
cal multiplication,  and  explain,  as  if  to  a  Pupil  Teacher  in  his  fourth  year, 
the  reasons  of  the  differences.  3.  Work  the  second  question  in  the  last 
Section  by  Arithmetic,  and  point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
doing  it  by  Algebra. 

Section  VI. — ^Explain,  as  if  to  a  Pupil  Teacher  in  his  fifth  year,  the 
notation  by  which  roots  and  powers  are  expressed  in  Algebra. 

PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Section  I. — 1.   State  and  illustrate  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportion. 
2.  Give  a  list  of  as  many  Metallic  Elements  as  you  can  remember,  with 
their  Chemical  Symbols  and  Equivalents.     3.  Describe  experiments  to 
illustrate  and  measure  Heat  of  Gaseity. 

SEcnoK  II. — 1.  Describe  experiments  to  exhibit  the  properties  of 
Nitrogen,  Carbon,  and  Phosphorus.  2.  Describe,  and  explain  by  a  chemi- 
cal equation,  the  process  for  preparing  Nitric  Acid.  3.  If  six  bottles  con- 
taining Carbonic  Acid,  Carbonic  Oxide,  Chlorine,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Phosphuretted  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrous  Oxide,  respectively,  were  placed 
before  you,  how  would  you  detect  which  each  contained? 

Section  in. — 1.  What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earth  ?  What  are 
the  properties  common  to  all,  and  what  the  best  tests  for  distinguishing 
between  them  ?  2.  Describe  the  properties,  the  more  important  salts,  and 
the  tests,  of  zinc.  3.  What  are  the  best  tests  for  a  salt  of  copper,  and  how 
is  it  possible  to  determine,  not  merely  the  presence  of  the  »alt,  but  the 
quantity  present  ? 

Section  IY. — 1 .  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  conduction  of  Electricity, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  electric  discharge.  2.  What  is  the  action  of  a 
lightning  conductor  ?  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  it.  3.  Describe 
Grove's  Gfdvanic  Battery,  and  point  to  what  its  excellence  is  owing. 

Section  Y. — ^Write  notes,  and  describe  the  experiments  to  be  worked 
by  yourself  and  those  to  be  worked  by  the  learners,  for  a  lesson  on  1.  The 
radiation  of  heat.  2.  Electric  attraction  and  repulsion.  Or,  3.  Magnetic 
induction. 

Section  YI. — ^Write  notes,  and  describe  experiments  and  other  illus- 
trations, for  a  reading  lesson  to  be  given  to  your  first  class ;  the  passage  to 
be  read  being  one  of  the  following : — 

1.  '^  In  riTeting  together  the  iron  plates  out  of  which  steam-engine  boilers  are  made, 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  as  close  a  joint  as  possible ;  this  is  accomplished  by  using  the 
rivets  red  hot :  while  they  are  in  that  state  the  two  plates  of  iron  are  riveted  together, 
and  Uie  contraction  which  tiie  rivet  under^s  in  cooling,  draws  them  together  with  a 
force  which  is  only  limited  by  the  tenaaty  of  the  metal  of  which  the  rivet  itself  is 
made." 

2.  ''When  you  add  water  to  guiok-lime,  so  much  heat  is  Ba^eaoV^  e^^^  ^\a 
inflame  phosTzborvzz^  or  bum  the  band.     The  reason  of  this  is  ^h&t  ^<&'\&\iCQXi\i&^o'i 
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the  water  is  evolved  or  made  sensible  because  the  water  joins  the  lime,  and  'becomes 
solid ;  and  as  solid  it  has  much  less  latent  heat.  It  appears  that  all  bodies  possess  latent 
heat,  but  in  different  proportions :  thus  spirit  of  wine  has  its  latent  heat,  and  water  its 
latent  heat ;  mix  them  together,  and  the  compound  is  much  warmer  than  they  were  when 
separate ;  how  is  this  ? — because  the  compound  does  not  in  its  nature  want  bo  much 
latent  heat  as  either  separately,  and  so  it  becomes  sensible,  and  is  given  oS," 

3.  ^*  Oarhonie  aeid  is  found  in  a  gaseous  state,  though  it  is  capable  of  being  absorbed 
by  water,  and  thus  forming  a  weak  acid.  It  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  It  ocmpases 
44  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  all  limestone,  chalk,  marble,  &c.  It  is  emitted  by  animals 
in  respiration ;  it  is  generated  in  all  the  spontaneous  changes  to  which  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  are  subject ;  and  it  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  as  mav  be 
proved  by  exposing  lime-water  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air,  when  its  sni^bce  will  be 
covered  with  a  pellicle,  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  It  extinguishes  flame  and  destzoyi 
animal  life.  Being  much  denser  than  common  air,  it  remains  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is 
formed  in  low,  confined  places,  as  old  wells,  mines,  &c.  and  forms  an  atmosphere  called 
choke-damp,  which  is  fatal  to  any  animals  tiiat  are  placed  in  it." 
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*«*  Three  Plays  ofShakepeare,  viz.  Hamlet,  Tempest,  and  Coriolanus,  wUh  Bawrii  Essays, 
a/nd  the  History  of  EngUah  Literatwre  from  Chaucer  to  Milton^  induawe. 

Section  I. — ^Explain  four  of  the  following  passages,  giving  the  context 
in  each  case : — 

(a)  UnhouseU'd,  disappointed,  unanealed. 

{6)  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drifty 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 

(e)  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  sing  ? 

(d)  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  tne  birds  fly. 

{e)  Ay  with  a  heart  as  willing,  • 

As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom — 

(/)  And  shall  not  myself, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art. 

(ff)    Eome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. 

(A)  Your  virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it. 

(Ar)  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  with  ingratitude, 

And  tent  themselves  with  death. 
(/)  Here  I  dip 

The  anvil  of  my  sword — 

Section  II. — ^Paraphrase  om  of  the  following  passages : — 

1.  By  accident  most  strange,  bountifol  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

A  most  auspicious  star. 

2.  That  we  would  do, 

We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  ivotUd  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendtluift  sigh, 
That  hnrts  by  easing. 
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But  one  of  these 

iA»  be  hath  apicei  of  them  all,  not  all, 
'or  I  dare  so  fiir  free  him,}  made  tiim  feai^ 
80  hated  and  so  banished.    But  he  has  a  merit 
To  choke  it  in  tho  utterance.    So  our  yirtues 
Lie  in  die  interpretation  of  the  time ; 
And  porer  onto  iteelf  moat  oommendable 


Sscnoir  m. — 1.  Analyse  tiie  passage  f^ven  above)  b^^nidng,  "  But 
(me  of  tb^e,"  and  ending,  "  So  banished.'  2.  E:qilm  Shabspeare's  use 
(^  the  vorda — "  Clepe,  dont,  iiriiidlaces,  lanes,  teen,  rast  (the  noun)  dowle, 
extoiy,  ineszelB,  tetter."    3.  Write  oat  ike  plot  of  the  Tempeet. 

Sbohoit  IV. — 1.  Sketch  the  character  of  Henoniua.  2.  In  what  dif- 
ferent forma  does  Shakepeare  introduce  a  sapernatural  element  into  hie 
plays  ?  And  how  far  is  it  necessary  to  his  purpose  ?  3.  Give  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  English  drama  up  to  Shakspeare's  time. 

SxcnoN  T. — 1.  Faiaphiase  this  passage:' — "  Certaitdy  it  is  hearen  upon 
eartti  to  hare  a  man's  mind  move  in  chesty,  rest  in  Providence,  and  torn 
upon  the  poles  of  truth."  2.  Bacon  says,  "  The  vices  of  anlhority  are 
chiefly  fbur ;  delays,  corruption,  rong^ineae,  and  fiidlity."  Btate  as  mudi 
as  possible  in  Ms  own  style  the  remedies  for  each.  3.  niustrate  from 
history  thJB  sentence : — "  As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill- 
diapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  births  of  tinie." 

BBcnoN  VI. — 1.  Qive  a  short  sketoh  of  Bacon's  life,  and  the  dates  of 
the  editions  of  his  essays.  2.  Give  the  substance  of  Bacon's  Essay  txa. 
Studies  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  his  own  words.  3.  Hention,  with  instances 
of  each,  the  chief  verbal  characteristios  of  Bacon's  style  in  regard  to  (a)  the 
use  of  adjectives  or  epithets,  {b)  the  use  of  conjnnctions  aud  the  mode  of 
connecting  sentences,  (c)  the  collocation  of  worda  and  tho  mode  of  ending 


Skohoit  Vll. — 1.  What  great  prose  writers  flouiished  betweoi  the  time 
t£  Bacon  and  the  B^stoTation,  and  what  were  their  chief  works  ?  2.  What 
foreign  infiuoncea  had  the  greatest  power  over  English  literature  during 
the  Elizabethan  period  ?  and  how  may  it  be  traced  ?  8,  Write  a  abort 
passage,  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  lines,  in  Bacon's  manner,  on  the 
Qovenunest  of  Colonies. 


fTo  he  concluded  in  next  Nvmier.J 
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ALGEBBAIC  ADVERSAEIA. 

pDEEN  writers  on  Algebra  differ  widely  as  to  how  much  of  their 
science  is  worth  study.  A  comparison  of  the  works  of  BishopColenso, 
Dean  Peacock,  and  Professor  De  Morgan,  affords  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  The  latter  great  Mathematician  looks  on  Algebra  as  a 
mere  vestibule  to  Trigonometry  and  the  Calculus — a  vestibule 
through  which  the  eager  student  should  hurry  breathlessly, 
never  loitering  to  admire  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  Every 
link  of  his  argument  leads  to  the  higher  Miathesis :  and  he  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  equations  of  artifice  and  equation-problems,  as  mere  conun- 
drums. Those  concerned  in  Education  may  well  thiank  Professor  De  Morgan 
for  so  doing :  his  treatises  upon  arithmetic  and  algebra  let  in  new  light 
upon  the  schools,  especially  of  the  middle  classes,  and  taught  schoolmasters 
no  longer,  like  the  Arabs,  to  consider  the  quadratic  equation  the  limit  of 
mathematical  achievement.  We  look  forward  with  some  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Todhunter's  work  on  Algebra  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  promise  in 
the  spring. 

Still,  just  as  the  Greek  geometry  survives  by  reason  of  its  beauty,  though 
modem  analysis  transcends  it  in  power,  even  so  the  Arab  algebra  will  always 
have  many  votaries,  and  equation-problems  will  always  be  a  favorite  academic 
exercise.  We  propose  in  this  first  paper  to  collect  a  few  specimens  of 
problems  peculiarly  elegant — chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  learned  archives 
of  St  Jolm's  College.  A  future  paper  may,  with  editorial  permission, 
furnish  answers,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of  such  as  are 
difficult. 

Bishop  Colenso's  Algebra,  Part  II.  contains  25  Equation  Papers  of  St. 
John's.  Mr.  Eotherham  has  edited  a  larger  collection — from  A.D.  1794 
to  A.D.  1851.  He  remarks  in  his  preface  "what  a  contrast  in  difficulty 
the  earlier  and  later  papers  present ;  what  little  dexterity  need  be  exhibited 
in  the  former  compared  with  what  is  required  in  the  latter,  upon  whose 
composition  all  the  resources  of  modem  ingenuity  have  been  brought  to 
bear."  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  **  the  resources  of  modem  ingenuity  *' 
sometimes  fail ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  produce  difficulty  only  results  in 
producing  what  is  excessively  easy.  Instances  of  this  are  Ko.  ix.  1,  and 
No.  xix.  6,  of  Colenso's  Equation  Papers. 

The  few  following  problems  have  been  selected  rather  for  elegance  than 
for  difficulty. 

I.  The  diagonals  of  4  squares  are  in  an  increasing  G.  P.;  and  the 
product  of  the  squares  of  the  diagonab  of  the  extremes  is  to  the  product  of 
the  diagonals  of  the  means,  as  a  side  of  the  third  is  to  the  square  root  of 
the  common  ratio  divided  by  4  |/  "57  Required  the  diagonal  of  the  third 
square,  which  is  less  by  45  than  the  common  ratio.  [St.  John's  Coll. 
A.D.  1810.] 

n.  A  steamer  starts  from  London  3  miles  behind  a  wherry ;  overtakes 
a  barge  floating  down  the  stream  3  miles  in  advance  of  the  wherry ;  and 
arrives  1 J  hours  after  in  Gravesend.  It  waits  there  J  of  the  time  of  coming 
down;  meets  the  wherry  in  f  of  an  hour,  at  which  moment  the  barge  is 
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5^  miles  nearer  town ;  and  arrives  at  London  Bridge  in  the  same  time  that 
the  wherry  was  in  coming  down.  Find  the  distance  from  L.  to  G.,  and 
the  rate  of  each  vessel.     [St.  John's  Coll.  A.D.  1821.] 

in.  Two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  5  and  6*4,  and  the  length  of  a  line 
bisecting  the  vertical  angle  and  meeting  the  base  is  4.  Determine  the 
base. 

rV.  Erom  each  of  two  bags  containing  balls,  a  person  draws  a  handful, 
after  which  the  number  left  in  the  greater  ==  the  cube  of  that  in  the  less, 
and  also  =  the  square  of  one  handfrd.  Drawing  from  the  greater  until 
the  number  left  in  it  =  the  square  of  that  left  in  the  less,  he  tiien  empties 
the  greater  into  the  less,  whose  original  number  is  thus  increased  by  f . 
Find  the  original  numbers  in  each.     [St.  John's  Coll.  A.D.  1827.] 

V.  A  right  solid*  of  stone,  containing  12  cubic  feet,  is  cut  into  3  other 
right  solids,  the  smallest  being  a  cube.  The  largest  and  smallest  together 
contain  5  times  as  many  cubic  feet  as  the  other ;  and  the  largest  has  its 
two  greatest  feces  square.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  stone.  [St.  John's 
CoU.  1841.] 

VI.  There  is  a  number  whose  digits  are  in  A.  P.  If  it  be  multiplied 
by  the  middle  digit,  and  divided  by  the  common  difference,  the  product  is 
548,  in  the  decimal  scale.  The  product  of  the  extreme  digits  is  to  the 
square  of  the  mean  as  15  :  16 ;  and  if  35  times  the  difference  of  the  extreme 
d^ts  be  added  to  the  number,  its  digits  will  be  inverted.  Find  the  number, 
and  the  radix  of  the  scale  in  which  it  is  expressed.  [St.  John's  Coll.  A.D. 
1828.] 

VJJL.  Two  cubical  boxes,  A,  B,  of  which  B  is  the  larger  by  1216  cubic 
inches,  are  fiUed  witii  balls,  there  being  12  more  along  an  edge  of  B  than 
in  an  edge  of  A,  and  the  number  of  balls  in  the  faces  of  A  being  to  that  in 
the  edges  of  B  as  *?  :  22.  Also  the  difference  between  the  areas  enclosed 
by  the  balls  of  B  (defined  by  a  thread  passing  round  them)  when  spread 
first  into  a  hollow  and  then  into  a  solid  square,  is  to  the  same  difference 
with  respect  to  the  balls  of  A  as  129  ig^:  1.  Find  the  radii  of  the  balls. 
[St.  John's  CoU.  A.D.  1842.] 

Vni.  In  a  certain  lake,  the  tip  of  a  lotus  bud  was  a  span  above  the 
surface.  Forced  by  the  wind  it  gradually  advanced,  and  was  submerged 
at  a  distance  of  two  cubits.  Compute  the  depth  of  the  water.  [From  the 
Algebra  of  Bhascara  Acharya,  a  Sanskrit  work.] 

IX.  To  supply  some  factories,  a  reservoir  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  right 
solid,  whose  edges  are  in  A.  P.  This,  when  fall,  wiU  famish  for  66  days 
a  cube  of  water  per  day  whose  side  =  shortest  edge  of  reservoir  ==  (in 
yards)  twice  the  number  of  factories.  The  water  each  factory  receives  is 
in  a  decreasiag  A.  P.,  whose  common  difference  is  i  of  the  quantity  the 
first  receives :  and  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  each, 
proportionate  to  the  water  supplied  to  it.  This  cost  (at  3d.  per  cubic  yard) 
is  to  the  tax  on  the  last  factory,  as  11  times  the  number  of  factories  is  to 
9.  Find  the  sums  paid  by  the  first  and  last  factory.  [St.  John's  CoU. 
A.D.  1846.] 

M.  C. 


*  We  have  to  thank  De  Morgan  for  "  right  solid"  instead  of  "  rectajig;ulw  ^«ial\dQ- 
piped  "—a  phrase  whose  length,  he  justly  says,  is  intolerable. 
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HALF  HOUES  WITH  THE  CLASSICS.—No.  in. 
The  Hippolytus  of  Eubipides. 

)'N  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  which  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
re-peruse,  a  few  passages  have  heen  noted  down  with  such  remarks 
upon  them  as  seemed  consistent  with  the  purpose  indicated  in  our 
preface.  It  is  only  fair  to  express  a  debt  to  Paley's  Euripides,  voL  1, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  a  very  scholarly  edition,  which  h^as  been 
our  new  companion  over  old  ground.  It  ^ould  be  added  that  we 
hope  to  resume  CatuUus  in  February's  Joubnal. 

To  commence  then  the  Hippolytus : 

Hippolytus,  32 — 3. — 

litTTOkirctf  8*  sTtt 
ro  XoiTtov  mofLxl^ev  U8pva'6ai  6sav. 

The  Latin  translation  in  Beck's  edition  is  "  et  propter  Hippolytum  in 
posterum  dici  voluit  dese  templum  fundatum  esse."  But  there  is  no  little 
diflBlculty  in  rendering  this  sentence,  on  account  of  its  compression,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  tin  ^htitoXvTf  no  doubt  means  "  with  a  view  to  gaining 
Hippolytus,"  and  the  phrase  iBpvadai  Beav  is  common  enough  as  applied  to 
the  setting  up  the  statue  of  a  Goddess:  but  dfvofjial^ey  is  hard  to  render  so 
as  to  convey  its  twofold  use.  It  should  govern  'iTTTroXvrciov  understood,  in 
its  sense  of  ^'naming"  and  also  stand  before  i^pvaSai  deay  in  the  sense  of 
€^iy    We  shall  construe — 

<<  And  thereafter  she  named  it  by  his  name^  and  said  that  the  statue  of  the  Goddess 
was  set  up  to  gain  Hippolytus." 

This  twofold  use  of  oivdua^ev  is  a  case  of  the  figure  "  zeugma,"  which 
is  illustrated  and  explained  in  Matthias  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  634.  3.  and  of  which 
we  have  a  good  example  in  Propertius  I.  xvi.  10.  11.  "Nee  tamen  ilia 
8U8B  revocatwr  parcere  famse  Turpior  et  ssecli  vivere  luxuria."  Where 
reooeatur  in  the  first  line  is  equivalent  to  "«  recalled  tOy^  and  in  the  second 
to  "  is  recalled  from." 

Ibh).  56 — 57. — 

oi  yap  oW  oiyewypi,£yag  'itv?^s, 

'*  For  he  knoweth  not  that  Hell's  gates  are  opened,  and  that  he  looks  on  this  day  light 
for  his  last."  * 

The  construction  of  the  accusative  after  oJh  here  is  regular :  but  the 
usage  of  the  nominative  ^Xiitiav  (because  the  subject  of  the  participle  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  finite  verb)  is  rarer,  though  it  may  be  copiously 
illustrated  from  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  sec.  548.  1.  2.  and  by  such  passages  as  that 
of  Virgil,  "  Sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes,"  in  the  Latin  Poets. 


Ibid.  72.  seq.  There  is  surely  no  occasion  here  to  suppose  that  the  chaplet 
offered  by  Hippolytus  was  metaphorical,  an  offering  of  a  wreath  of  verses, 
from  the  virgin  field  of  his  own  pure  mind,  though  as  Patin,  the  Latin 
Professor  of  the  Academie  ErauQaise  (Etudes  sur  les  tragiques  Grecs,  1.  50, 
note  2.)  has  observed,  Lucretius  I.  725.,  Horace,  Odes  I.  xxvi.  7.  sqq.  and 
the  scholiast's  remarks  on  this  passage  might  authorize  such  a  supposition. 
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Muretus  Yar.  Lect.  yiii.  1.  has  translated  the  whole  passage  into  elegant 
verses,  conveying  this  sense  throughout,  But  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  passage  is  marred  by  adopting  here  any  other  than  the  patent  and  direct 
int^retation.  

At  V.  79 — 81.     For  the  old  reading : — 

o<roi5  8i$xx.rov  f^yj^h  aX\*  h  rij  <|>ycrgi 
TO  (Toj^poysTv  sl\7)^ey  1$  Ta  ifivi*6iiMfg 
roirois  S^eireo'iai,     x.  r,  X. 

Paley  suggests — 

00*01^  SiSaxrov  i^rj^h  ,aAX*  si  ri^  ^ia'st 

which  is  very  probable,  and,  unless  we  may  consider  cifXijxf  v  neuter,  prefer- 
able to  any  other  interpretation. 

Construe — "  As  many  as  owe  noiight  to  teaching,  na^  whoso  in  his  own  nature  hath 
had  soundness  of  mind  allotted  to  him  on  all  points  alike,  such,  I  sat/,  may  gather,  but 
the  bad  may  not." 

Ibid.  v.  115. — 

<(>f oxouvrg^,  ovrwsjMs  k^&kbi  $ov\oig  Aiygiv,  x.  t.  A. 

In  the  ordinary  readings  here  there  is  no  comma  at  t^vovvreg,  but  Vater 
at  Khesus  835  suggests  (according  to  Paley)  this  slight  emendation,  which 
simplifies  and  improves  the  sense. 

<<And  we being  wise,  will  pray  to  thy  images  in  such  manner  as  it  becomes 

slaves  to  spealc" 

Ibid.  121—129.— 

*Q,K6avov  nsi — xargjSaXA'. 

"There  is  a  rock  sending  forth  firom  its  cli£&  &  running  stream,  wherein  men  dip  their 
paUsu  which  is  said  to  distu  water  from  ocean,  and  there  used  a  niend  of  mine  to  steep 
pui^  doaks  in  the  dewy  river,  and  then  lay  them  down  on  the  ridge  of  a  sunny  rock." 


It 


Here  some  have  taken  *wKeayov  with  weTpa  which,  from  the  position  of 
the  words,  is  scarcely  allowable.  Paley  shews  that  araiovtra  Xiyerai  is  a 
case  of  the  participle  for  the  infinitive.  See  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  555.  obs. 
2.  ad  fin.  and  Sophocl.  Trachin.  73.    irov  ^fjra  vvv  (wy  ^  Oaviifv  dyycXXcrcu. 


Ibid.  14»— 150.— 

X^po'f^y  fi'  iJ^e/'  TteXiyovs,    x,  r.  A, 

**  For  she  roams  both  across  waters  and  land  that  ia  by  the  ocean,  on  the  eddies  of  the 
briny  deep." 

vwip  veKayovc  must  be  taken  as  dependent  on  xiperov  and  not  as  connected 
with  the  line  following. 


Ibid.  188—189.— 

tip  SI  avyiirrst 
Xiirr}  re  ^pevwy  ys^crlv  re  itovog, 

"  While  with  the  other  there  is  joined  grief  of  mind  and  toil  for  the  hands." 

The  intransitive  sense  of  trvv6firrti  here  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
Soph.  (Ed.  I^.  666.     rkl'  el  KOKdiq  KaKa 

itpoaw\m.  Toig  TfdXai  ra  TTpog  (rtfiu/y,  where  tiiO  gVo^  \s  avva^^^otT^v. 
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Ibid.  235. — rpaixddoigtTr*  Ajcv/iavroic  "on the  waveless  sands,"  t,  e.  the  sands 
above  water  mark.  Such  were  often  the  race  courses  of  ancient  Greece : 
and  we  know  of  at  least  one  modem  course  in  this  country  on  which  races 
are  held,  or  were  till  lately  held,  i//a/ia0oc€  lit '  aicvfxdvToig.  This  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  Faley  and  by  liddell  and  Scott,  is  better  than  Monk's 
"  fluctibus  multum  percussis." 


Ibid,  324.— 

Phaedra  had  just  said  *'let  me  err,  for  'tis  not  against  you  that  I  err;" 
and  the  nurse  replies  in  the  line  quoted 

'*  Nay  I  wiU  ito^  if  I  can  help  it :  but  it  is  in  your  instance  that  I  shall  fall  short,  or 
prove  wanting  inpotoer" 

This  passage  has  been  amended  by  Scaliger  and  Duport,  ovlk  trov 
XeX£/)f/o/iai.  But  there  is  no  need  of  emendation  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  just  given.  Some  prefer  to  take  oh  ^0  eKoverd  y '  as  depending 
on  ££  /i '  xixaprivHQ  understood.    See  Paley  on  the  passage. 


Ibid.  411—412.— 

oroLv  yoL^  outr^oi  foto'iy  scrixola'iv  Sox^ 
ij  yti§ra  $6^€i  roig  xoacolg  elvcu  xahx. 

The  Editor  of  "  Short  Notes"  (J.  H.  Parker)  has  not  clearly  expressed 
here  the  meaning  of  Io&Koq  and  KaKOQ  in  this  passage.  The  standards  of 
excellence  and  the  contrary  were  at  one  time  riches  and  poverty,  at  another 
aristocratic  position  and  the  opposite :  as  we  find  constantly  in  Theognis. 
Construe 

For  whensoever  what  is  base  is  approved  by  the  rich, 
Be  sure  that  it  will  seem  to  the  poor  to  he  good  and  right. 


Ibid.  464 — 468. — 

ow^  ZKTfovBlv  roi  y^^y  jS/ov  X/av  ^forois 
ov8l  arsyriv  yap  rjs  Tcaryjgsfsl^  $0[ji/>i 
KciKwg  ix.pl fiufffsiav 

"  And  how  many  sires  do  you  think  aid  their  sons,  having  gone  wrong,  in  carrying 
out  their  amours.  For  this  is  part  of  man's  wisdom  (Hterally  is  in  the  list  of  wise  things 
among  mortals)  that  what  is  ugly  should  pass  imnoticed.  Nor  is  it  meet  l^at  men 
should  make  life  too  refined,  for  neither  can  carpenters  exactly  adjust  the  roof^  with 
which  the  chambers  are  covered ;^or  (as  Faley  translates)  ''to  wnich  belong  the  covered- 
rooms." 

Here  there  is  great  difficulty  as  to  icaXwc  ^Kpifiwaeiav  owing  to  the  omission 
of  &y.  Monk  supposes  a  line  to  have  slipped  from  the  text.  Musgrave, 
whom  Dindorf  foUows,  suggested  xayiitv  dxpifi^Krei '  &p  which  would  obviate 
any  difficulty. 

"  Nor  can  the  rule  exactly  adjust  the  roof^"  &c. 

Paley,  fi^om  a  study  of  the  scholiast,  suggests  ingeniously  that  the  missing 
line  may  have  been  opOoiiri  Kay6ffi  riicroveg  ^vXovpylaCf  and  would  read  in 
4dB  M '  &y  trriyffy. 
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Ibid.  504-— 506.— 

\^w%^y  s^vuri   x.  r.  A. 

"  Since  I  have  had  my  spirit  thoroughly  subdued  to  love,  and  should  you  dress  in 
seemly  speech  what  is  diisgraceful,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  that  which  now  I  shun.'' 

Here  there  is  a  litUe  obscurity  at  first  sight.  Welpyairfiai  need  not 
however  be  taken  in  any  but  its  regular  passive  sense  with  ipvx^v  as  the 
accusative  of  limitation  after  it.  epiari  has  the  pr^^nant  meaning  **  to  the 
endurance  of  love.''  The  verb  dyaXlcKw  occurs  in  like  sense  to  dvaXwQfivofjMi 
here  in  v.  1336. 


Ibid.  513—515.— 

"  But  one  must  take  from  that  object,  look  you,  that  is  yearned  after,  some  token, 
either  a  word,  or  somewhat  from  his  garments,  and  so  from  twain  cement  one  love." 

We  should  be  inclined  here  to  place  a  comma  at  iriirXtav  iiro,  before 
which  words  n  would  be  understood  or  implied  from  \6yov  riv '  before. 
For  the  charm  drawn  from  a  piece  of  a  garment  for  magical  purposes  the 
various  editions  compare  Theocr.  H.  53.  tovt*  dvo  racyXaivae  ro  Koatr- 
Ttt^oy  &\Eere  AeX^ic  k-  r.  X.  and  Yirgil  Eel.  viii.  91.  ''  H^ais  olim  exuvias," 
&c.     To  these  add  ^n.  iv.  495—6. 


Ibid.  530—535.— 

Ours  yig  itv^os  oSr' 
ior^wv  virsgrepov  jSiXof 
oJoy  TO  Tag  A^go8lra$ 
Tr^ffiy    X.  r,  X, 

''  For  neither  does  the  stroke  of  lightmng,  nor  stars,  exceed  in  violtnee  such  a  shaft  as 
is  that  of  Aphrodite,  which  Jove's  son,  Eros,  shoots." 

The  scholiast  doubtless  considered  viri^tpov  to  mean  simply  trrarov,  and 
not  to  express  any  comparative  force.  But  the  structure  of  the  passage 
inclines  us  either,  with  Matthise,  to  sappose  a  blending  of  two  constructions 
viriprepoy  Ueiyov  6  ijycri,  and  rouwroy  jScXoc  icrrly  oToy ;  or  to  consider  inripTepoy 
as  governing  roiovTOVf  the  antecedent  of  oloy.  virifyrepoy  rotovrov  oloy  itm 
TO  rag  'A^po^/rac  j3iXoc,  ^  trieri.  k.  r.  X.  This  is  supported  by  a  similar 
construction  in  Theocr.  Id.  ix.  35.  where  yXvKepwripoy  6aaoy  occurs  in  the 
same  contact. 


In  V.  545.  ray  fuy  OIyoXI^  irSiXoy,  OixaXlq,  is  the  dative  of  place,  for 
which  we  may  compare  MatthisB  Or.  Or.  sect.  406  b. 


Ibid.  547—553. — 

olxxay  T^ii^ac^  dif  Blp£(rl^ — x,  r.  A. 

«  Having  unyoked  her  from  her  home,  by  aid  of  oars,  like  some  roaming  destructive 
Fury,  Venus  gave  her  in  marriage  toAlcmena's  son,  with  blood  and  smose,  eyen  gory 
nuptials.*' 

air'  eiptiariq,  is  MatthisB's  reading  for  dveiptirlay,  the  preposition  dwo  being 
digjoinea  from  ^evfa^a  by  tmesb.  For  ou8o£  fidxxay  Paley  and  others  refer 
to  similar  es^res^ions  in  Eurip.  Hecub.  1076.  Here.  Fur.  1119.  In  v.  552. 
^vioii  d  \  tiie  re  is  probably  ep6zeg;etic. 
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Ibid.  634—637.— 

s^si  $^  dyiyxTjv  dare — riyaAw  ro  Svarv^es, 

<<  And  he  is  under  compulsion  so  that  if  he  has  allied  himself  with  noble  connexions, 
he  is  therefore  glad  to  keep  a  troublesome  wife ;  or  if  he  has  got  a  good  wife,  but  good- 
for-nothing  connezionB,  he  outbalances  the  ill  fortune  by  the  good." 

Here,  as  commentators  have  observed,  ya/i/3poc  used  generally  of  **  hus- 
bands relatives,"  is  identical  with  ttevOepol  "  wives'  relations."  Compare 
PhsBnisssB  431.  where  ya/xj3poc  is  used  for  TrevOepdg,  The  sense  of  S(rr£ 
a^fieroL  would  be  expressed  in  English  by  some  such  words  as  ''  and  so  lie 
keeps." 

Ibid.  643—644.— 

''  But  the  simple  woman  is  prevented  from  wantonness  by  her  shallowness  of  wit." 

Here  we  notice  an  instance  of  the  rule  "  that  verbs  which  in  the  active 
take  a  double  accusative,  have  an  accusative  of  the  thing  in  the  passive  also." 
Compare  MatthisB  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  424.  1.  fiiopiay  is  equivalent  to  '*  criminal 
folly,"  something  like  that  same  sense  of  **  foolishness  "  which  is  so  common 
in  the  Sook  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 


Ibid.  703. — 

r^dtratray  r\ii^s  slra  (rvy^wpetv  Xiyois  5 

'*  Why,  is  it  Mr  and  satis&ctory  to  me,  that  when  by  words  you  have  hurt  me,  by 
words  you  should  then  join  issue  with  me  V 

Paley  shews  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  avyxtapeiv  \6yotg  (cf.  298  and 
Electra  1052.)  is  not  applicable  here,  and  following  Valkenaer  and  the 
scholiast  he  explains  frvyxiaptiv  "  to  join  issue  "  to  argue  mth  me;  ejjloI  being 
supplied  in  sense,  and  \6yoig  being  construed  witii  Tpwaaaav  as  well  as 
with  avy^iopeiv. 

Ibid.  720— 721.— 

oi$  hs  irgocuntov — ovvexa  ^x^$  p^ioig 

''Nor  will!  meet  the  &oe  of  Theseus,  after  disgraceful  deeds,  to  save  a  single  life," 
i.  e*  "  my  own." 

ovvEKa  thus  used  with  a  genitive  signifies ''  as  far  as  relates  to,  or  concerns." 
Compare  Sophocl.  Electr.  387.  SXK '  eIUoito  rovde  y  '  ovvck^  kv  raxei,  and 
Jelf  s  Gr.  sect.  621.  obs.  2.  c. 


Ibid.  742—747.— 

E<nt€pl$ajy  $^  kir)  pt^iiXocrifogoy  aKray   x.  r.  A. 

"  And  would  that  I  might  reach  the  orange-producing  shore  of  the  minstrel  Hesperides, 
where  the  dark  sea's  Ocean-Lord  no  longer  grants  a  passage  to  sailors,  at  the  hallowed 
verge  of  Heaven,  which  Atlas  holds." 

In  this  passage,  it  seems  most  likely  that  iyvtraipn  is  used  in  the  strictly 
optative  sense,  expressive  of  a  wish,  which  we  notice  in  yevolfiav  in  732. 
(compare  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  613^)  drveraifxi  with  the  ellipse  6^op  is  not 
uncommon.  See  SophocL  JEd.  Col.  1562.  (where  Wunder  reads  Kararva-ai 
with  an  accusative  after  it)  Ajax  606.  Trachin.  657.  &c.  We  have 
Englished  icvpwv,  which  is  equivalent  to  ex^y*  hy  the  preposition  "  at." 
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npfiwy  ohpavov  is  the  horizon.  The  Hesperides  are  described  by  Hesiod 
(Theogon.  269  and  518.)  as  Xiyv^poi  and  as  dwelling  beyond  ocean, 
ltr\aTi^  'ffpoQ  WKTOQ  "  in  tiie  most  remote  quarter  nightward.  Euripides 
calls  them  vfivwiove  icopag  in  the  Hercules  Eurens.  In  v.  757.  Kcucowfu^aTar 
ovaariy  *^  for  most  inauspicious  wedlock "  is  the  accusative  in  apposition 
with  the  sentence.  Compare  Orestes  1105.  1495.  Hippolytus  815. 
cac  X'^P^  iraeXaco7ia  puXiag,  Add  Matt.  6r.  Or.  sect.  410.  In  y.  767  we 
should  translate  viespavrXos  ''brimMl.'' 


Ibid.  782—785.— 

^Ikou  ri  SgktiAev  ;  x,  r.  A. 

This  hesitation  of  the  women  composing  the  chorus  is  called  by  Patin 
(Etudes  sur  Tragiques  Grecs,  vol.  I.  56.)  *' jeu  de  theatre  naif  renouvel^ 
d'une  scene  de  V  Agamemnon  d'  .^Bschyle/'  v.  1320 ;  on  which  passage  the 
same  professor  observes  how  nearly  oftentimes,  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
Tragedy  verged  upon  Comedy. 


Ibid.  821.— 

*'!Nay  rather  a  ruin  of  life  which  is  insupportable." 

In  this  passage  Paley  shews  that  the  scholiast  understood  rarcucova  as 
the  nominative,  as  he  says  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  icariXajSi  /le  The 
other  explanation  was  KaroKovq,  ''destroys,"  from  a  verb  compoundeaof  icara 
and  oKoviM  to  whet. 


Ibid.  828—829.— 

OfWf  y«f  ii  «'<^ — i^lMjo'ao-i  yjH* 

"  For  as  some  bird,  thou  art  gone  out  of  sight  from  mine  hands,  haying  rushed  with 
rapid  bound  to  Hades." 

For  a  parallel  to  this  beautiful  image  compare  Soph.  OBd.  T.  175,  &c. 

aXXov  ^'  iv  aXXu)  ir^oo-Woi^  airsp  svitrspoy  S^viy 
K^eltrtrov  dfiaifJMxirov  itvpog  oppi^svoy 


Ibid.  867—868.— 

Ijxo)  jxly  ovy  dfiiirog  filov 

Tvya,  itfof  ro  xj ay Wv  elrj  rudely. 

**To  me,  at  any  rate,  the  chance  of  life  would  be  insupportable  to  meet  with,  con- 
sidering what  has  be«i  accomplished." 

For  the  omission  of  ay  with  the  optative  see  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  515. 
oba.  p.  870.  With  fl'fwJc  tipoq  "  fi^m  a  certain  quarter  "  t .  e.  fix)m  Theseus, 
iny.  872.  compare  Sophocl.  Ajax,  1148.  tout' eig  iviav  twiCoq  tpxerai 
rivL 

Ibtd.  891,  &c.— At  this  passage,  Patin,  p.  58,  in  the  work  above  quoted, 
lemarks  that  the  silence  of  the  chorus  when  it  might  clear  Hippolytus  is  in 
ccmformity  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  200.  "  Hie 
tegat  commissay  ^^ 
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Ibid.  952--953.— 

'*  Now  then  boast  on,  and  make  a  gain  of  viands  composed  of  lifeless  food." 

Paley's  explanatioii  of  this  passage,  namely  that  o-Itois  H  '  i^ixov  ^pds 
is  preferable  to  the  usual  way  of  construing  ^l '  a.  j3.  as  directly  dependent 
on  KawiiXivi.    Some  editions  read  o'lrovc  the  ordinary  construction  after 

Ibid.  964—965.— 

xoK^y  af  auTrjy — wXearav 

"A  bad  trader,  I  wot,  in  life  you  describe  her,  if  Gcom  hostility  to  you  she  has  lost 
(or  foregone)  her  dearest  ones." 

Monk  applies  rd  ^/Xrara  to  Phaedra's  "  dearest  ties,'*  which  is  more 
natural  th^  to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  rov  l^iov,  as  in  Alcest.  340. 


Ibid.  984—985.— 

<<  This  business,  however,  though  it  affords  fSur  pleas  against  me,  yet  if  any  one  should 
unravel  it,  is  not  £sdr :"  f .  e,  *'  has  no  fair  grounds  of  accusation." 

Such  is  the  scholiast's  interpretation.     Some  editors  take  vpayfia,  less 
well,  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Theseus. 


Ibid.  1034—1035.— 

e(rw^poyr^crsy — sppdfiBda, 

Paley  points  out  that  these  two  lines  are  "  aside,"  not  meant  for  the  ear 
of  Theseus,  the  speaker  being  bound  by  his  oath  of  secrecy.  The  point  of 
.them  seems  to  be  the  twofold  sense  of  (na^povtiv. 

'*  She  was  wise  (in  dying)  though  she  knew  not  how  to  be  discreet  (in  life) : 

And  I,  though  I  had  diso^on,  did  not  use  it  well  (in  landing  myself  to  secrecy)." 

A  few  lines  remain  to  be  noticed  in  another  number.  Lest  no  other 
opportunity  should  occur,  we  beg  to  correct  an  accidental  error  in  p.  478 
of  the  last  Jottenal  :  lines  7  and  8.  For  iwvov  read  pLovav^  and  for  "  heart" 
read  "face." 


Necessity  op  Abithmetic. — ^Arithmetic  is  a  branch  of  pure  science  which  specially 
belones  to  the  people.  It  is  the  conq>as8  of  their  household  economy :  their  resources 
and  their  expenditure,  their  gains  and  their  losses  are  balanced  and  measured  by  it ; 
luxury  and  enjo3rment  are  tempered,  abstemiousness  and  self-denial  promoted  by  the 
homely  deductions  it  enables  them  to  make ;  wages  and  food,  taxes  and  rent,  are  felt 
and  understood  by  it ;  time  is  noted ;  the  span  of  ^e  past  or  the  future  estimated ;  in 
short,  it  is  to  the  poor  the  first  coalcsence  of  the  impa^able  with  the  material,  the  first 
and  most  general  subjection  of  their  intellect  to  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning.  A 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  appliqation  of  which  is  so  universal,  must,  of  course,  claim 
special  attention.  It  will  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  society— mer- 
cantile and  domestic  arithmetic,  tiie  arithmetic  which  is  in  constant  requisition  by  the 
merchant  or  the  house  wife,  will  be  a  daily  lesson ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  dignity  as  a 
science  will  be  upheld,  and  its  rules  and  processes  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained. 
By  an  inception  which  is  easy,  and  a  progress  which  is  circumspect,  the  child  will  be 
introduced  to  the  rigid  logic  of  mathematical  science ;  and  thus  practice  and  theory  will 
be  blended,  and  the  mind  wiU  aU  the  while  be  imdergoing  a  discipline  of  the  highest 
educationaX  imj>oitance. — Addreu  ofFatriek  Keenan^  £8g,  at  Belfast, 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

)HIS  project  is  evidently  beginning  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of 
the  country.  The  O^ord  Delegacy  has  been  at  work  pursuant  to 
the  Oxford  Statute  of  May  last,  and  has  produced  the  examination 
programme  which  we  gave  at  lei^th  in  our  December  number.  This 
is  stiU  the  leading  feature  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  now  beginning 
to  produce  the  usual  symptoms  of  germination.  The  journalists 
and  their  correspondents,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  beginning 
to  prick  up  their  ears  and  to  nib  their  pens,  in  order  to  address  themselveB 
to  a  subject  which  their  professional  sagacity  pronounces  to  be  on  the 
ascendant.  Wisdom  and  folly  are  beginning  to  volume  forth  confusedly, 
calling  an  intelligent  public  to  the  exercise  of  their  intelligence,  and 
reminding  us  all  &at  the  business  of  reflective  minds  is  to  test  aU  things, 
and  appropriate  the  good.  All  these  phenomena  show  plainly  that  the  tide 
is  preparing  to  set  in,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  absoiHbing  interests 
which  possess  the  public  mind  at  the  present  moment,  could  keep  it  from 
that  universal  notice  which  would  be  rather  dangerous  than  profitable  for 
a  young  movement. 

In  the  present  paper  we  will  first  pass  in  review  the  Oxford  Progranmie, 
and  then  notice  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  movements  that  have 
taken  pl£U)e  in  other  quarters.  In  the  "Eegxdations  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  statute  concerning  the  '  examination  of  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  University,'  "  we  are  informed  that  the  examinations  are  to  commence 
on  Monday,  June  21st,  1858 — and  that  there  will  be  two  examinations, 
entirely  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  One  of  these  examinations  will 
be  for  junior  candidates,  who,  on  the  day  that  the  examination  begins,  must 
be  under  15  years  of  age.  The  other  examination  will  be  for  senior 
candidates,  who  on  the  first  day  must  be  under  18  years  of  age.  The 
junior  candidates  will  receive,  if  successM,  a  certificate  stating  the  subjects 
in  which  they  have  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  their  names  will  be 
published  in  three  divisions  or  classes,  whereof  the  first  class  will  contain 
a  list  of  names  placed  in  order  of  merit :  the  second  and  third  will  have 
the  names  arra^^  alphabetically.  The  senior  candidates  who  are  suc- 
cessful will  be  honored  with  all  these  tokens  of  recognition  in  a  somewhat 
more  pointed  manner.  Those  who  get  into  the  first  or  second  of  the  three 
classes  will  be  set  forth  as  **  distinguished,"  that  is  to  say,  in  current 
university  parlance,  they  will  be  on  the  honor  list.  But  honors  are  for 
the  few.  Q^ere  is,  however,  for  aU  candidates  held  out  the  distinction  of 
the  title  Associate  of  Arts,  or  by  initial  token,  A.A.  All  who  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  the  senior  schools  will  have  this  titular  badge  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Yice-ChanceUor's  diploma.  It  is  no  longer  on  our  persons 
that  we  English  desire  to  exhibit  our  honors  and  decorations  —  call  it 
civilization,  call  it  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  printing  press 
over  the  anvH,  of  the  pen  over  the  sword — ^there  is  somehow  as  strong  an 
aspiration  now  among  us  for  an  alphabetic  appendage  to  our  names,  as 
there  was  in  the  middle  ages  for  chains  and  necklaces,  as  there  is  among 
Hiilitary  men  in  these  days  of  modem  chivalry  for  medals  and  clasps,  and 
as  there  is  among  our  Ei^nch  neighbours  for  tiie  red  ribbon  in  their  button- 
hole. It  is  desmible  for  many  reasons  that  capable  and  industrious  men 
should  be  stamped  as  such  bya  competent  authority  and  ml\i  adi<^  \}i^\»\& 
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ererywhere  recognizable.  At  the  same  time  it  indicates  progress  of  mind 
when  the  less  obtrosiye  tokens  have  made  their  silent  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  nation,  and  when  they  are  turning  to  the  sources  of  sound  and 
sober  judgment  to  disencumber  themselves  of  the  tinsel  of  charlatanism. 

But  to  return  to  the  Oxford  Programme.  In  this  highly  matured  and 
methodized  scheme  we  observe  an  identity  of  framework  in  the  two 
Bystems  of  examination — ^the  senior  differing  from  the  junior  ehiefiy  in 
being  more  advanced  and  developed.  This  framework  is  as  follows : — 
Four  groups  of  subjects  are  set  forth,  preferring  severally  very  different 
daims  on  the  attention  of  the  intending  candidate.  The  first  group  is  a 
set  of  subjects  in  oZ?  of  which  the  candidate  must  be  prepared,  and  able  to 
^'  satisfy  the  examiners."  This  group  we  may  therefore  caU  the  necessarp 
or  indiapensable.  They  are  1.  Beading  English  aloud.  2.  Writing  from 
dictation.  3.  English  parsing.  4.  A  short  English  composition.  5. 
Arithmetic — ^the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound.  6.  G^ec^raphy — 
an  outline  map  of  certain  specified  countries  from  memory.  7.  ^Ekiglish 
history — ^leading  names  and  events.  And  moreover,  "  the  quality  of  the 
hand  writing  in  the  several  exercises  will  be  taken  into  account."  So  fur 
goes  the  first  group,  which  is  universally  required  and  indispemable. 

The  next  group  of  subjects  is  ''The  Eudiments  of  Faith  and  Eeligion." 
This  is  and  has  been  the  bugbear  of  every  system  of  Education  which  has 
aimed  at  being  universaL  But  we  hope  that  it  has  been  so,  rather  than  %$. 
iN'ot  that  we  pretend  to  see  the  signs  of  approaching  imity,  but  that  our 
differences  have  taught  us  mutual  forbearance,  and  our  bungling  attempts 
have  taught  us  the  impracticability  of  compromise,  except  over  small  areas. 
Oxford  offers  no  compromise,  but  perfect  toleration  and  forbearance.  This 
whole  second  group  of  subjects  is  optional.  It  is  not  required  of  the  inten- 
ding candidate.  As  far  as  the  scheme  is  a  competitive  one,  it  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  account,  for  no  person's  place  on  the  list  wiU  be  at  all  affected 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  or  has  not  submitted  to  the  examination  in  the 
Eudiments  of  Faith  and  Eeligion.  On  the  other  hand  a  salutary  check  is 
put  on  all  voluntary  scrape-gracery,  by  the  provision,  that  the  Parents  or 
Chmrdians  alone  are  empowered  to  decline  this  part  of  the  Examination  for 
their  charge,  and  the  youngsters  themselves  are  not  invited  to  exercise  their 
opinions  on  matters  beyond  their  judgment.  But  once  authentically  exempt, 
such  Candidate  will  have  precisely  the  same  opportunity  as  the  rest  for 
winning  certificate,  or  title,  or  honors.  So  much  for  the  second  group, 
which  is  optional  and  extra- competitive. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  batch  of  great  subjects.  This  is  the  amhitiotts  part 
of  the  whole  scheme.  Here  are  the  great  provinces  of  human  knowledge, 
which  call  out  all  the  efforts  and  fill  up  the  capacity  of  the  most  able  and 
developed  minds.  Such  are  the  great  fields  of  Literature  and  History, 
Philology  and  Scholarship,  Science  pure  and  applied.  These  are  l^ey 
which  are  professed  in  their  utmost  comprehensiveness  and  their  minutest 
development  by  swarms  of  seminaries  and  academies — ^which  few  can 
cope  with  comprehensively,  but  of  which  all  may  and  should  acquire 
a  partial  and  elementary  knowledge  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  According^ 
this  group  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  its  entire  and  undivided  form.  No 
encouragement  is  given  to  any  youth  to  challenge  an  examination  in 
Science  and  Literature  at  large.  This  group  is  for  selection — a  certain 
number  of  subjects  only  may  be  taken  up,  and  these  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  oan^date  out  of  the  list  presented  to  him.    We  cannot  enter  into  the 
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Eols  here,  but  must  refer  all  who  are  interested  to  thepublished  programme, 
the  end  of  these  comes  a  fourth  group,  which,  although  they  are  not 
ired  as  such  in  the  senior  scheme,  yet  are  treated  there  as  a  fourth 
3gory  as  truly  as  in  the  junior  scheme.  These  are  Drawing  and  Music. 
»e  are  in  both  schemes  treated  as  permissive.  In  the  senior  scheme 
y  are  admitted  to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  subjects  of  selection  than  is 
case  in  the  junior  scheme — ^but  in  both  we  are  apt  to  think  that  they 

put  down  in  too  decided  a  position  of  inferiorily.  The  relative  im- 
tiuice  of  different  subjects  differs  according  to  the  object  in  view, 
sic  and  Drawing  may  be  far  inferior  to  Literature  and  Science  in  their 
leral  relations  to  the  life  of  man,  and  yet  as  materials  of  education  they 
y  be  nearly  on  a  par.  "We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Oxford  had  here 
lembered  her  old  sources  of  information  with  a  little  more  fidelity.  She 
11  knows  what  a  leading  part  these  two  arts  have  borne  in  the  history 
civilization.  So  large  was  the  bearing  of  the  harmony  of  sounds  upon 
ideal  and  imaginative  development  that  in  the  Greek  language  this  one 
mce  appropriated  to  itself  the  word  Moveruciiy  whereby  all  intellectual  pur- 
ts  were  comprehensively  characterized.  And  the  sight,  not  leas  than  the 
iiing,  opens  a  short  passage  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world.     In 

highest  careers  these  outer  faculties  are  cultivated  at  home,  in  infmcy 
early  boyhood,  partly  by  study,  but  still  more  by  the  tastes  which 
vail  among  the  children  of  highly  educated  parents.  But  it  requires  to 
kept  in  mind  when  a  course  is  chalked  out  tor  the  middle  classes  that 
ir  starting  point  is  somewhat  different.    We  hope  to  see  many  of  those 

0  avail  themselves  of  these  examinations,  offering  the  elements  of 
Bpective  drawing  and  the  grammar  of  music.  Such  a  choice  will 
omand  the  respect  of  the  Oxford  examiners  more  than  some  might  be  led  to 
)pose  from  the  inferior  place  allotted  to  these  subjects  in  the  scheme. 
t  setting  Oxford  opinion  aside  for  a  moment,  we  may  expect  many  of 
►se  who  are  connected  or  who  desire  to  be  connected  with  any  of  the 
ious  branches  of  manufacture,  will  know  the  value  of  an  early  acquire- 
nt  of  drawing.  The  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  manufacture  must 
leed  be  effected  through  the  manufacturer's  handling  of  the  pencil.  It 
iardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  of  music  to  eil  those  who  expect 
be  concerned  in  the  making  or  selhng  musical  instruments  or  books.  It 
uld  be  a  valuable  recommendation  for  a  young  man  entering  this  line  to 
able  to  produce  to  an  employer  the  Oxford  certificate  showing  that  he 

1  at  an  early  age  mastered  the  grammar  of  music.  And  in  the  same 
nner  with  other  trades.  We  may  expect  to  see  thoughtful  young  men 
king  their  choice  of  subjects  not  by  an  Oxford  standard  merely,  but  by 
)ir  own  judgment  of  the  acquirements  and  of  the  kind  of  certificate 
et  Ukely  to  serve  their  purpose  in  after  life.  In  concluding  this  review 
the  O^^ord  programme,  it  is  due  to  add,  that  it  is  conceived  in  a  liberal 
rit,  and  drawn  out  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
a  guide  to  the  student  no  less  than  as  the  programme  of  an  expected 
>bation. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  as  uncertain  as  ever  what  part  Cambridge  will  take  in 
;ard  to  the  Middle  Class  Education  Movement.  They  have  not  been 
.e  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  Oxford  Scheme  witiiout  alteration, 
speculation  is  on  the  loose  there,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  wonderful 
ngs  broached,  if  they  are  bent  on  directing  the  superabimdance  of  their 
ents  upon  some  new  invention.  Mr.  Norris,  Fellow  of  Ttmt^  Q.^<«^ 
1  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  baa  pablished  a  letter  aA.YQca^im%  ^^  ^^Vkcsl 
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of  Inspection  for  Middle  Class  Schools  as  it  is  now  used  for  thoso  of  lower 
rank.     We  insert  his  views  in  his  own  language. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SCHEME. 

A  Letter  to  the  £ev,  the  Public  Obatos,  frwn  the  Rev,  J.  P.  Nokris,  Fellow  of  TrinUy 

CoUegey  and  one  of  H,  M,  Inspector  a  of  SchooU. 

Mt  dear  Clask,  Tbin.  Coll.,  Nov.  28th,  1857. 

The  discuBsion  in  the  Art's  Schools  last  Tuesday  made  it  plain  that  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  of  the  Oxford  Scheme  being  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  Senate  without 
mutilation. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  in  its  integrity  or  not 
at  all. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  this  so  strongly  that  we  have  simk  minor  objections  in  very  many 
respects  rather  than  endanger  the  hannonious  action  of  the  two  Universities.  We  have 
felt  so  strongly  the  desirableness  of  extending  to  the  Middle  Schools  of  the  Country 
their  due  shsure  of  public  interest  and  encouragement,  that,  for  the  sake  of  this  paramount 
object,  we  have  been  willing  to  accept  many  details  (such  as  the  title  ot  Associate  of  Arts) 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  thought  of  doubtful  expediency. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Syndicate  that  they  have  shared  this  general 
feeling. 

Meantime,  within  the  last  fortnight  I  belieye,  our  friends  at  Oxford  have  very  seriously 
changed  the  character  of  their  Scheme  by  altering  its  heading. 

We  understood  them  from  the  first  to  address  themselves  to  a  particular  class  of  Schoob. 
Now  it  appears  (from  the  final  version  of  the  scheme  put  forth  in  the  Times  of  last 
Wednesday)  that  they  address  themselves  to  *^  Candidates  not  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity,"— ^to  any  one  under  18  who  is  not  "  de  corporis  Universitatis** 

This  seems  to  me  to  alter  the  character  of  the  whole  scheme. 

But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  likelihood,  if  not  certainty,  of  the  Scheme 
being  much  mutUated  in  the  Senate  is  enough,  I  think,  to  make  its  reconsid^tition 
uigently  desirable. 

Is  it  necessary — ^is  it  desirable,  after  what  has  occurred,  that  the  two  Universities 
should  adopt  a  common  scheme  ? 

Why  should  not  Cambridge  co-operate  with  Oxford  in  the  improvement  of  Middle- 
school  Education,  only  in  a  different  way  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  strongly 
deprecate  any  scheme  that  might  seem  to  confiict,  or  even  compete,  with  the  Oxford 
Scheme.  But  the  scheme  wnich  I  have  to  propose  does  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

My  proposal  in  one  word  is,  that  instead  of  a  Scheme  for  Collective  JExaminationSy  we 
should  have  a  Scheme  of  SehooUInspection, 

The  following  are  among  my  reasons  for  preferring  that  the  Scheme  should  address 
itself  to  Schools  rather  than  to  Youths, 

1st. — It  is  more  in  harmony  with  our  ori^;inal  intention,  which  was,  as  I  have  said, 
to  act  upon  &  particular  group  of  Schools^  which  appeared  at  present  omitted  frx>m  any 
public  recognitioiu 

2nd. — It  makes  the  Scheme  far  more  definite  and  practicable,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  far  more  tentative  in  its  character — ^less,  in  short,  a  leap  in  the  dark.  A 
Scheme  of  Inspection  will  carry  on  the  face  of  it  a  wish  to  obtain  information  in  the 
first  place,  whatever  else  may  grow  out  of  it. 

3rd. — By  addressing  ourselves  to  the  Boys  through  their  Teachers  only,  we  avoid  a 
considerable  amount  of  responsibility. 

For  preferring  local  inspection  to  collective  examination,  I  have,  amongst  other  reasons, 
the  following : — 

1st. — ^An  Inspector  estimates,  and  (if  he  do  his  work  in  a  kindly  and  conciliatory  spirit) 

influences  a  School  moraUy  as  weU  as  inteUeetudUy.    He  notes  the  discipline,  behaviour, 

and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  School, — matters  of  which  the  mere  Examiner  can 

take  no  cognizance, — and  yet  matters  on  which  the  character  of  the  Boy  and  of  the  after 

maa  depends  fuUy  as  much  as  on  the  lessons  taught. 
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2iid. — The  infonnation.  gained  by  such  a  Scheme  of  Inspection,  will  be  fiur  more 
▼aluable  than  the  results  of  central  examinations. 

3rd. — ^In  adopting  a  scheme  of  school  inspection,  we  are  adopting  a  scheme  which,  in 
respect  of  another  class  of  schools,  has  been  tried  during  eighteen  years,  and  has  been 
confessedly  very  successful  and  popular  in  the  country. 

4th. — ^While  we  avoid  at  the  outset  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  choice  of  a 
titie,  we  leave  it  open  to  the  administrators  of  the  scheme  hereafter  to  engraft  upon  it 
any  pUm  of  competition  among  the  schools  for  prizes,  exhibitions,  distinctions,  or  the 
like,  that  may  seem  upon  further  experience  to  be  desirable. 

It  now  remains  that  I  should  briefly  indicate  how  I  can  conceive  such  a  scheme  of 
inspection  might  be  worked.  I  would  rather  leave  this  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Syndicate,  were  it  not  that  it  is  always  easier  to  discuss  a  scheme  if  one  has  some- 
thing, however  imperfect,  in  one's  hands  by  way  of  suggestion. 

I  can  imagine,  then,  the  senate  appointing  two  or  more  Inspectors — ^graduates,  and 
probably  fellows  of  colleges — on  the  recommendation  of  a  Syndicate  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  scheme.  They  would  enter  into  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  the  teachers  of  '^middle"  or  *' commercial"  schools,  inviting  applications 
far  inspection.  Such  teachers — ^accustomed  as  they  are  to  look  round  every  vear  iat 
some  examiner  ab  extra,  to  classify  their  pupils,  or  award  their  prizes — would,  I  am 
persuaded,  accept  very  generally  and  very  mankMly  such  an  of^r.  Each  school  so 
mviting  inspection  should  pay  a  small  ^  to  the  University — say  a  guinea  for  every 
twenty  boys  on  its  books — and  so  Aimish  a  fund  which  in  the  first  year  might  be 
expected  to  realize  some  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  which  would  go  on  increasing 
in  proportion  as  the  scheme  extended  itself  over  the  coimtry,  rendering  the  thing  self- 
nipporting  in  its  character. 

The  Inspectors  would  then  plan  their  tours  of  inspection ;  during  the  first  year  the 
wtsk  might  perhaps  be  accomplished  by  two  or  three  men  in  a  tour  of  six  or  seven 
months ;  in  succeeding  years  it  might  require  more  men  and  more  time. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  Inspectors  would  each  report  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
should  have  a  Blue  Book  folly  as  interesting  as  any  that  ever  emanated  from  the  Queen's 
Printing  Office,  and  of  a  sort  that  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  friends  of  Education. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  would  almost  entirely  depend  on  the  right  men  being 
chosen,  and  on  their  doing  the  work  in  a  cautious  and  friendly  way. 

They  would  naturally  in  each  case  endeavour  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  teacher, 
being  perhaps  his  guest  for  the  preceding  night,  or  at  all  events  entering  into  friendly 
oonversation  with  him  before  examining-  ms  boys,  so  as  to  learn  the  character  and 
profiession  (so  to  speak)  of  his  school :  ana  after  their  examination  I  should  be  cUsposed, 
if  I  were  one  of  them,  to  shew  my  report  to  the  teacher,  and  ask  him  whether  he  would 
wish  it  to  appear  in  print  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Being  armed  with  no  powers,  and  having  no  public  money  to  dispense,  I  should  think 
this  degree  of  discretion  in  reporting  essential.  If  where  they  could  not  praise  they 
^were  for  the  most  part  silent,  I  apprehend  few  schools  would  decline  to  appear  in  print. 
For  the  mere  advertisement  would  be  very  valuable  to  them. 

Nor  would  the  honesty  or  value  of  tho  report  be  compromised  by  such  reticence : 
because  in  the  inspector's  general  observations,  which  would  precede  his  taWlatad 
reports  on  particular  sdiools,  he  might  comment  as  strongly  as  he  Uked  on  such  fauHs 
as  he  might  find  of  so  general  occurrence  as  to  require  animadversion. 

One  word  about  the  terms  Inspector  and  Middle-SehooL  Much  would  depend  on  our 
TtmlriTig  it  plain  in  any  document  that  we  put  forth,  that  by  Inspector  we  meant  one  who 
would  come  as  the  school's  friend  and  well-wisher,  not  as  a  mere  fisiult  finder.  Otherwise 
some  other  term  (such  as  "Visitor" — "Examiner"  being  bespoken  fas  the  Oxford 
Scheme)  should  be  substituted. 

By  Middb'Sehools  I  mean  schools  that  range  between  the  higher  grammar  schools  on 
the  one  hand^  and  the  JElementart^  schools  on  the  other.  The  former  have  already  for 
the  most  part,  University  examiners;  the  latter  have,  or  may  have.  Government 
inspection.  Between  them  we  find  a  large  and  most  important  group  of  schools 
standing  greatly  in  need  of  some  such  scheme  of  periodical  visitation  as  Ihave  suggested. 
The  olassmcation  of  schools  into  Orammar  schools.  Middle  schools,  and  JSlemeniary  schools, 
dearly  has  reference  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  not  to  the  social  class  of  wose  wba 
attend  them.  This  being  understood  I  cannot  think  the  term.  Middle  School  \i»^  \^ 
objected  to. 
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For  the  reasons  stated  above  I  throw  out  these  suggestions,  crude  though  they  may 
seem.  During  eight  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  my  official  tours  of  inspection 
among  the  JESementary  schools  of  the  Midland  Counties,  of  going  aside  occasioiudly  to 
visit  these  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools,  though  of  course  I  have  no  official  businaH 
with  them  whatever. 

It  is  from  such  scattered  experiences  that  I  have  gathered  the  notions  embodied  in 
this  letter. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  fEuthftilly, 

J.  P.  NOREIS. 

To  the  Bev.  the  Public  Orator,  &o.  &c. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Mr.  Temple,  to  whose  enersy  we  in  great 
measure  owe  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Universities.  Of  course  he  regrets  that 
Cambridge  should  not  altogether  approve  the  Oxford  scheme.  But — ^to  my  verv  great 
satis&ction — ^he  sees  nothmg  in  ue  suggestions  of  my  letter  likely  in  the  lewt  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  his  own  s(£eme.  On  the  contrary,  he  agrees  with  me, 
that  the  two  schemes  might  be  so  worked  as  mutually  to  conduce  to  each,  other's 
success. 

I  may  add  that  these  University  schemes  need  not  in  any  way  trespass  on  the  system 
of  examinations  organized  of  late  years  by  the  Societv  of  Arts :  nor  need  they  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  College  of  Prseceptors,  who  have  been  carrying  on  for  some 
time,  I  believe,  a  scheme  of  examination  very  analagous  to  that  which  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Universities. 

London,  Nov.  30, 1857.  J.  P.  N. 

We  wish  to  give  fair  play  to  all  earnest  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  middle  class  edncation.  For  this  reason  we  make  an  opening  here  for 
Mr.  JN'orris's  letter.  It  is  true  what  Mr.  Temple  appears  to  have  admitted, 
that  the  first  plan  does  not  confiict  wii&  the  Oxford  scheme,  and 
therefore  we  apprehend  no  disturbance  from  it  should  it  take  effect.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  very  prolific  in 
results.  Every  middle  class  schoolmaster  has  to  be  consulted  separately 
for  the  working  of  Mr.  I^orris's  scheme.  Such  a  body  of  Inspectors  as  he 
contemplates,  offering  no  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  schools  that  submit 
to  their  inspection,  will  be  exposed  to  the  ri^  of  an  ignominious  repulse. 
But  that  middle  class  schoolmasters  have  not  great  facilities  for  combining 
among  themselves,  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  render  the  whole  project 
ridiculous. 

But,  barring  this,  there  is  a  consideration  which  seems  to  us  of  paramount 
practical  importance.  The  middle  classes  are  not  for  being  assimilated 
with  the  class  below  them  but  with  the  class  above  them.  The  tendency 
of  our  middle  classes  is  upward.  This  feeling  is  so  strong  with  that  class 
that  it  runs  to  excess,  and  carries  them  into  some  grotesque  exhibitions  of 
vanity.  But  on  the  whole  we  must  stiU  allow  that  this  current  of  feeling 
is  wholesome,  and  is  rather  to  be  fostered  than  encountered  by  resistance. 
They  want  to  be  attracted  by  public  distinction  like  the  class  above  them, 
and  not  to  be  tested  by  a  constituted  standard  and  reported  upon,  like  the 
class  below  them.  This  will  be  more  grateftd  to  schoolmasters  and  pupils. 
It  need  hardly  be  urged  that  the  Oxfoid  scheme  is  one  which  is  many  tunes 
more  practicable  than  the  inspection  plan.  The  latter  would  require  to  be 
worked,  and  with  no  small  effort ;  the  former  will  half  work  itself.  The 
Oxford  simply  holds  out  an  invitation  to  students ;  the  inspection  plan 
proposes  a  domiciliary  visit  to  schools.  Mr.  I^orris  seems  to  regard  the 
latter  as  the  less  formidable  undertaking  of  the  two.  We  cannot  see  the 
matter  with  his  eyes,  yet  in  justice  to  him  we  must  allow  that,  if  it  eatdi 
heworkedy  his  plan  would  frimish  a  most  desirable  complement  to  the 
Oxford  scheme.  This  latter  has  been  conceived  under  the  idea  of  presenting 
to  the  middle  clasB  students  a  competitive  system  like  that  in  use  among  the 
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higher  ranks,  and  accordingly  has  the  same  imperfections  as  are  found  in 
the  system  which  is  its  model.  All  the  great  schools  of  the  country  which 
are  the  chief  feeders  of  the  University  enjoy  severally  a  measure  of 
reputation  proportioned  to  the  results  displayed  by  their  pupils  when  they 
reach  the  University.  This  has  led  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  labor 
bestowed  by  masters  upon  pupils ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  a 
public  school  is  not  the  place  for  a  dull  boy  to  get  on  with  his  learning, 
though  even  to  him  it  may  impart  its  incidental  advantages. 

Inspection  is  the  true  corrective  of  this  partial  attention  to  their  pupils 
on  the  part  of  schoolmasters.  But  can  we  expect  to  see  it  hailed  by  those 
on  whom  it  would  be  intended  to  act  as  a  check  ?  If  so,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  at  work,  and  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  sound  middle  class  education,  between  Competitian  on 
the  one  hand  and  Inspection  on  the  other. 

But  another  document  calls  for  our  notice.  This  is  the  promulgation  of 
a  scheme  by  Durham  University  in  imitation  of  her  elder  sister  O^ord. 

The  Durham  Convocation  wiU  be  asked  to  vote  upon  a  bill  which  difPera 
from  the  Oxfoid  scheme  only  in  a  few  inconsiderable  details.  Whether  it 
was  wise  of  Durham  to  vary  the  shape  of  a  thing  whose  identity  they 
meant  substantially  to  retain,  we  will  not  pronounce.  We  should  have 
thought  that  the  first  object  of  every  public  body  that  engages  itself  in  the 
present  movement  would  be  to  make  all  men  see  as  readily  as  possible  the 
position  it  means  to  assume.  But  they  have  made  one  addition  which  is 
an  improvement,  and  which  excuses  the  attempt  at  originality.  In  section 
3  they  propose  to  recognise  the  diploma  of  other  Universities.  We  do 
not  see  the  reason  of  demanding  ^m  senior  candidates  a  proof  that  they 
have  passed  the  junior  examinations,  but  the  disposition  to  act  in  conceit 
with  other  educational  bodies  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  however  slight  its 
connection  with  the  body  of  the  bill. 

DiTKEAM. — ^At  a  Convocation  to  be  holden  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  26, 1858,  at  two  o'dod:, 
he  &Uowiiig  regulations  will  be  submitted  to  the  house: — 

Of  Exammatuma  of  Peraona  not  Members  of  the  UnwertUy, 

1.  Examinations  shall  be  held  annually  for  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
University,  one  for  junior  candidates,  another  for  senior  candidates. 

2.  The  examination  for  junior  candidates  shall  be  open  to  all  persona  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16. 

3.  The  examination  for  senior  candidates  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  under  the  age 
of  18  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  junior  candidates,  or  any  similar  examination 
appointed  by  another  university. 

Till  the  examination  of  the  year  1860  inclusive,  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  who  have  not  passed  such  examination  for  junior  candidates  shall  be  a^iissable  to  the 
senior  examination,  by  leave  of  the  Warden  and  Senate.  Application  for  such  leave 
must  be  made  three  months  at  least  before  the  examination. 

4.  Every  other  candidate  shall  send  in  his  name  to  the  senior  proctor  two  months  at 
least  befbre  the  examination. 

5.  The  examinations  for  junior  and  senior  candidates  shall  each  consist  of  four 
divisions,  viz. : — 

Examination  A,  which  shall  be  directed  (1)  to  the  Elements  of  Christianity,  (2)  to 
English  Grrammar,  Composition,  and  Literature,  (3)  to  Arithmetic,  (4)  to  Greography  and 
Hiirtory. 

Examination  B,  which  shall  be  directed  to  the  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  such 
other  language  or  languages  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  'Warden  and.  ^enB.\;e. 

ExaminatfoD  C,  which  shall  be  directed  to  Mathematics,  pure  and  aw^Ve^. 
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Examination  D,  which  shall  be  directed  to  Physical  Science  and  Art. 

6.  Every  candidate,  whether  junior  or  senior,  shall  be  required  to  pass  examination  A. 
And  no  one  who  fails  to  pass  it  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  any  of  the  other  examinations. 
But  if  any  candidate,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  make  application  to  be 
exempted  from  branch  (1)  of  examination  A,  tiie  Warden  and  Senate  shall  have  authority 
to  grant  such  exemption. 

The  application  for  such  exemption  must  be  made  at  or  before  the  time  when  the 
candidate  sends  in  his  name  for  admission. 

7.  All  who  pass  any  of  these  examinations  shall  be  classed.  Those  who  pass  with 
distinction  shall  be  arranged  in  as  many  classes  as  the  examiners  think  fit,  provided  that 
the  number  of  these  classes  does  not  exceed  three.  The  rest  shall  be  placed  together  in 
one  class.  The  order  in  each  class  shall  be  alphabetical.  There  shall  be  a  separate 
classification  for  each  of  those  four  examinations. 

8.  Every  candidate  who  passes  any  one  of  these  examinations  shall  receive  a  certificate. 
A  separate  certificate  shall  be  given  for  each  of  the  four  examinations.  The  certificate 
shall  specify  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  has  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  the 
class  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

9.  Every  one  who  at  the  examination  for  senior  candidates  passes  Examination  A, 
and  anv  one  of  the  other  examinations  also,  shall,  besides  receiving  a  certificate,  be 
admissible  as  an  Associate  in  Arts. 

10.  The  subjects  for  each  examination,  subscqucntiy  to  1858,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
warden  and  Senate  eleven  months  at  least  before.  The  warden  and  Senate  shall  have 
authority  to  fix  any  additional  subject  after  the  above-named  time,  provided  that  subject 
is  not  fixed  later  than  six  weeks  before  the  examination,  and  is  not  considered  necessary. 

11.  These  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  three  examiners  at  least,  nominated  by 
the  warden,  and  approved  by  Convocation.  Examiners  may  be  nominated  either  for  all 
the  four  examinations,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

12.  All  questions  arising  among  the  examiners  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority, 
the  senior  examiner  having  an  original  and  a  casting  vote. 

13.  The  candidates  shall  be  examined  hj  written  papers,  or  viva  voce,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners,  unless  such  discretion  has  been  restricted  by  the  ward(3i 
and  Senate. 

14.  The  warden  and  Senate  shall  have  authority  to  give  instructions  to  the  examiners, 
to  fix  the  time  and  place  or  places  of  holding  the  examinations,  to  settle  the  fees  payable 
for  them,  and  to  arrange  all  other  matters  relating  to  them  not  determined  by  these 
regulations.  The  fees  shall  be  arranged  with  the  view  of  meeting  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  expenses  of  the  examination. 

December  8th,  1857.  C  THORP,  Warden. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  remarks  comes  in  very  seasonably  a 
pamphlet  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  entitled  The 
Educational  Franchise,  *and  it  proposes  a  distinct  set  of  representatives  for 
those  classes  who  have  attained  a  certain  educational  status.  It  has  long 
been  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  that  while  ignorance  and  numbers 
are  so  largely  represented  in  our  House  of  Commons,  many  a  man  of  first 
rate  education  has  not  a  vote.  In  the  above  pamphlet  it  is  not  proposed  to 
give  the  educated  man  a  vote  promisee  usly  with  existing  qualifications, 
but  to  erect  education  into  a  distinct  qualification  with  its  own  separate 
members.  This  would  be  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  principle  already 
acted  upon  in  the  election  of  University  members.  And  the  writer  does 
not  make  this  proposal  as  an  act  of  justice^  to  the  educated  classes,  but  as  a 
contrivance  which  the  State  stands  in  need  of,  for  supplying  to  her  councils 
a  batch  of  men  capable  of  business,  and  whose  election  has  been  pronounced 
by  a  class  above  the  suspicion  of  corruption. 


•  lUdgway,  Piccadilly. —[See  "  Intelligence,"  where  the  Scheme  is  given  in  extenso. 
Ed.J.EJ 
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THE  SOI^GS  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

(Bt  Mrs.  Hemans.) 
1. 

Sing  then  upon  the  sunny  hills, 

"When  days  are  long  and  hright, 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  shining  mis 

Is  loveliest  to  the  sight ! 
Sing  then  along  the  misty  moor 

Where  ancient  himters  roved, 
And  swell  them  through  the  torrents  roar. 

The  songs  our  Fathers  loved ! 

2. 

The  songs  their  souls  rejoiced  to  hear 

When  harps  were  in  the  hall, 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and  spear 

Thrill  on  the  bannered  wall ; 
The  songs  that  through  our  valleys  green 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age. 
Like  his  own  rivers  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant's  heritage. 

3. 

The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  filled  with  plumy  sheaves : 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pale. 

Cheered  homeward  through  the  leaves: 
And  imto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  keep. 
When  the  dark  rocks  that  crest  our  shores 

Dash  back  the  foaming  deep. 

4. 

So  let  it  be !    A  light  they  fling 

O'er  each  old  foxmt  and  grove,    . 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  lingering  spell  of  love. 
Murmuring  the  names  of  mighty  men 

They  bid  our  streams  roU  on, 
And  link  high  thoughts  to  every  glen. 

Where  valiant  deeds  were  done. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

1. 

Haec,  precor,  heec  longis  asstivo  sole  diebus 

Tu  mihi  de  Iseto  carmina  monte  canas, 
Cumque  nitor  fluvii  captos  delectat  oceUos 

Plmimus,  et  facies  ceerula  jugis  aquae. 
Immo  etiam  recinas,  quibus  auceps  saltibus  olim 

Avia  gaudebat  cingere  densa  plagis ! 
Ingemines,  strepitus  torrentisque  inscius  amnis, 

LoDgsBvis  p&tnbus  carmina  grata  pTius. 
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2. 


Hsc  eadom  Istis  aniinis  audire  eolebant 

Cum  streperent  citharsB  per  spatia  ampla  domus : 
Gum  yezillifero  tremerent  in  pariete  signa, 

Et  concussa  novum  redderet  hasta  sonum. 
Carmina  quae  patriis  per  longos  vallibus  annos 

Vox  populi  inyicta  laude  vigere  jubet, 
Hsec  eadem  a  proavis  liseres  abavisque  relicta 

Rusticus,  ut  proprii  murmura  fontis,  habet. 

3. 

Spicea  jam  campis  ubi  mesaui  inhorret  apricis, 

HaBC  in  yalie  8U&  nectere  messor  amat. 
Frondatorque  domum  repetens,  pallentibus  astris, 

Per  nemus  his  fallit  taedia  longa  vise. 
Hsec  eadem  recinit  creber  dum  navita,  remi 

In  numerum  gratos  dantque  feruntque  modos : 
Qua  pelagi  spumas  torquent  immania  saxa, 

Quorum  sub  scopidiB  littora  nostra  jacent. 

4. 

Atque  canant  utinam !  sacrsl  nam  luce  yetustos 

Illustrat  fontes  tale,  nemusque,  melos. 
Rite  memor  tacitfl  positorum  in  morte,  suorum 

Carmen  amore  pio  tempus  in  omne  ncmor. 
Quippe  jubent  yolyi  natalia  flumina,  quorum 

PrseclaroB  referunt  murmura  nota  yiros. 
Quippe,  ubi  nobilitant  silvas  insignia  facta, 

Heroas  sensos  musa  perire  vetat.  J.  B. 


Value  op  the  Platqbound. — The  playground  is  indeed  the  place  for  the  hardest 
work — ^physical  at  all  eyents ;  and  as  the  hardiest  manners  are  formed  in  the  stormiest 
seas,  in  these  hard  contested  matches  will  be  found  by  no  means  the  worst  competitive 
examination  for  those  of  our  gallant  youth  who,  from  a  more  favoured  development  of 
body  than  of  brain,  will  and  must  take  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Many  a  fine  feUow 
who  would  fail  lamentably  in  extracting  a  cube  root,  will,  in  after  life,  face  an  enemy's 
square  and  break  it  effectually.  The  Isthmian  games  of  our  public  schools  go  much  to 
make  England  what  it- is.  We  must  not  make  education  too  uniform,  or  expect  from 
the  great  nmnber  that  intellectual  superiority  which  is  attainable  by  very  few.  The 
c;ift8  of  Providence  are  varied,  and  there  is  a  glory  of  the  sim  as  well  as  of  the  moon. 
rTor  must  we  be  impatient  or  suffer  the  tender  brain  to  be  over  stimulated  and  over 
strained ;  if  a  little  learning  be  dangerous,  a  mistake  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be 
£Eital.  The  education  of  nations  differs  no  less  than  the  natives  do  in  thought  and  deed, 
and  each  system  must  be  judged  by  the  results ;  nor  need  we  much  fear  the  comparison 
of  one  of  our  manly  English  public  school  boys  with  the  pale  fSaced  student  of  Germany, 
or  the  overtaught  pupil  of  the  French  Polytechnique.  in.  our  independent  out  of  door 
games  in  the  "  Close"  or  Campus  Martins,  pluck,  blood,  and  bottom  are  best  tested ;  and 
those  lessons  will  long,  we  hope,  be  taught,  by  which  in  the  words  of  the  Duke, 
"Waterloo  was  won. — ^iarterljf  JSeviewfor  October,  1867. 

The  Litxury  op  Contempt. — I  considered  contempt  a  sort  of  luxury  that  I  was  in 
continual  fear  of  losing. .  Wherefore  should  any  rational  person  shrink  from  contempt, 
if  it  happen  to  form  the  teniure  by  which  he  holds  his  repose  in  life  ?  The  cases  which  are 
cited  from  comedy,  of  such  a  ^reaming  after  contempt,  stand  upon  a  footing  altogether 
different:  there  the  oontompt  is  wooed  as  a  serviceable  ally  and  tool  of  religious 
hypociisy, — De  Quineey. 
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Many  Thoughts  on  Kany  TMnga :  beicg  a  Treasury  of  Bofcreucc.  Compiled 
and  Analytically  arranged  by  Henry  Southgatc.  4to.  Fp.  655. 
London:  Eoutl^ge  and  Co.,  1858. 

>^^~--V\HI3  noble  qnarto  of  "eelectioiiB  &om  tlie  writings  of  the  known 
G'^O  groat  and  the  groat  unknown  "  is  not  only  a  treasury  of  reference, 
Mjhj  but  a  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  bo  fortunate  enough  to 
■-^"^  poseeBait.  Mr.  Southgate,  to  whose  elaborate  reBeatebandiudicious 
gleaning  we  owe  this  work,  has  made  it  his  object  to  chuse  hia  Toluminoua 
extracts  from  a  vast  variety  of  authors,  with  the  noble  purpose  of  improving 
the  heart  as  well  aa  uplifting  the  intellect,  and  therefore  with  espetaal  care 
to  store  up  those  cardinal  moral  truths  which  form  the  baais  of  all  ennobling 
literature  and  run  like  golden  threads  through  the  enduring  emanations  of 
great  genins.  SiverdtieB  of  taato  have  been  studied,  and  even"  Knd  of 
style  finds  its  representative  excepting  perhaps  only  that  of  the  oldest 
English  writers  from  whose  rich  and  rugged  stores  of  thought  we  shonld 
have  gladly  found  lai^er  draughts.  For  future  and  enlarged  editions  (and 
there  will,  we  prophecy,  be  many  of  them)  we  venture  to  suggest  the  ran- 
sacking of  Hooker,  Latimer,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  many  of  our  older 
worthies,  fie  it  not  feared,  however,  that  the  range  is  Bmited.  From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyaon — from  Fuller  to  Beads — from  8t  Paul  to  Thackeray— 
poets  and  prose  writers,  divine  and  human — of  aU  times  and  types,  aro 
laid  under  contribution. 

The  book  is  a  delightfbUy  readable  one.  It  will  most  instmctlvely 
and  profitably  fill  up  many  a  vacant  hour :  nor  ought  its  perusal  to  he 
reserved  for  vacant  honrs ;  time  ram  be  usefully  devoted  to,  and  most 
fruitfully  employed  in  reading  it.  It  is  like  inh^ng  essences.  We  have 
the  cream  only  of  the  great  authors  quoted.  It  b  the  greatest  of  the 
many  drawbacks  to  mind  improvement  that  we  have  to  wade  through 
(even  in  good  writers)  so  large  an  expanse  of  old  ideas  and  unprofitable 
narrative  couched  generally  in  the  language  of  mediocrity,  in  order  to  cull 
the  seeds  of  frnitfol  things  and  the  gems  of  intellect  wbidi  are  alone  worth 
sowing  in  the  heart  or  storing  in  the  mind.     Here  all  are  seeds  or  gems. 

The  extracts  are  arranged  alphabetically,  but  they  have  been  most 
carefiilly  marshalled  under  sub-heads,  also  alphabetical,  according  to  the 
special  phases  of  each  subject :  thus  we  find  AFFECTATION ;  a  blehish — 

CHiBiCTEElSnca  OF — COZCOUBRT  OP — FOLLT  OF — OF  KiNirBBS — OF  MAIB&NB, 

&c.  There  is  a  good  table  of  contents.  We  suggest  also  hereafter  a  list  of 
authors  cited.  The  extracts  are  of  all  lengths,  according  to  the  necessity 
for  rendering  the  thoughts  expressed,  complete. 

Hessn.  Cox  and  Wyman  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  work.  li  u  % 
beautiful  ^edmen  of  typography ;  and  its  value  sia\  tke  \i\oaa\iKi  (£  T«Bda&% 
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it  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  beauty  and  legibility  of  the  elegantly  formed 
and  fine  faced  minion  in  which  the  work  is  accurately  printed :  the  headings 
to  each  extract  being  distinguished  by  bold  clarendon  letters.  We  regard 
this  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  recent  or  remote  acquisitions, 
and  we  can  conceive  no  general  or  special  reader  to  whom  it  will  not  prove 
so  likewise. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  this  work  useful  to  the  public  as  well  as  of 
doing  justice  to  Mr.  Southgate  for  his  invaluable  boon  to  literary  men,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  those  writers  of  established  reputation  who  think 
with  us  as  to  the  value  of  the  work,  should  write  their  opinions  of  it, 
without  being  asked,  to  the  author.  The  pecuniary  risk  he  must  have 
incurred  by  compiling  and  publishing  so  costly  a  work  is  necessarily  great, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  see  his  labor  requited,  though  we  have  not  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him.  Probably  the  contribution  of  extracts 
from  rare  and  good  authors  might  also  be  of  service  for  future  editions. 


Bible  Manual :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Scripture  History,  with 
Analyses  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  Pp.  416, 
crown  8vo.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London:  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.    1857. 

A  VEBx  useful  and  captivating  book.  Much  critical  and  historical  matter 
is  conveyed  in  every  chapter :  and  the  reader's  enjoyment  is  well  sustained 
from  first  to  last.  We  have  never  mot  with  a  Bible  Manual  combining  so 
many  advantages.  DifS.culties  are  well  handled;  light  is  thrown  upon 
many  doubtful  passages ;  and  instruction  may  here  and  there  be  gleaned 
even  by  the  advanced  scholar.  Useful  as  a  first  class  school  book,  the  Bible 
Manual  is  also  well  suited  for  general  reading ;  and,  interesting  itself  in  a 
high  degree,  it  invests  the  Bible  with  a  higher  interest  stiU,  and  sends  the 
student  with  increasing  thirst  to  the  great  fountain  of  truth. 

With  regard  to  church  order  and  discipline,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
sadly  at  issue  with  the  learned  author ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
see  his  notions  imbibed  in  this  southern  portion  of  the  island.  We  need 
simply  expose  one  inaccuracy  which  bears  seriously  upon  the  subject  of 
Ordination.  Mr.  Sime  labors  to  prove  that  "every  christian  community 
was  taught  and  governed  by  a  council  of  elders  (presbytery)  who  were 
ordained  h^  the  laying  on  of  tibte  hands  of  those  already  in  office."  On  the 
following  page  (p.  373)  he  boldly  and  truthfully  states  that  "the  laying  on 
of  the  apostles'  hands  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Sime  is  getting  out  of 
his  depth.  Xo  doubt  the  head  officers  of  the  Church  had,  and  have,  peculiar 
powers  bestowed  upon  them;  and  one  of  these  powers  is  most  clearly  that 
of  ordination.  Surely  we  need  not  remind  Mr.  Sime  that  the  apostle  Paul 
was  the  real  ordainer  of  Timothy :  "  Wherefore  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."  The  presbytery  then, 
as  now,  merely  assisted.  Ordination  was  not  conferred  hy  the  presbytery, 
as  the  writer  would  teach,  but  hy  an  apostle,  withy  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  presbytery.  This,  Mr.  Sime's  unfortunate  foot-note  would  teach 
him :  and  if  he  had  carefrilly  read  it  himself  instead  of  presenting  it  so 
ingenuously  to  the  public,  he  might  have  avoided  his  palpable  north  country 
mistake. 
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Second  Book  of  Drawing.     Edinburgh  :  Chambers. 

An  instructive  and  intelligible  drawing  book.  It  gives  excellent  lessons  in 
perspective  and  will  readily  aid  the  person  who  has  any  taste  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  art  of  landscape  drawing.  The  directions  how  to  represent 
dijQferent  trees  by  the  outline  and  shading  are  extremely  good. 

^*^  We  have  received  White's  ''Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,"  which 
together  with  other  works,  crowded  out  this  month,  we  hope  to  review 
in  our  next  number. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

General  School  Question  Book.  By  Joseph  Ouy,  Eleventh  edition.  Pp.  421. 
Londonj  Simpkin  and  MarshaU^  1858. — This  book  1ms  gone  through  ten  editions,  and 
this  is  the  eleventh.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  strongly  a  work  of  the  same  natuie 
by  Eichmall  Man^all,  but  then  again  in  others  it  falls  short  of  the  latter,  and  is  in 
jMurts  very  dry.  There  are  great  improvements  in  this  edition.  Several  pages  of  letter- 
press have  been  added  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  bring  down  the  history  and  biography 
to  tiie  present  time.  In  science,  notices  of  the  new  inventions  which  have  rendered  the 
nineteentii  century  so  remarkable  have  been  introduced  in  their  proper  places.  The  first 
part  treats  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  the  second  of  geography,  astronomy,  natural 
nistory  and  natural  philosophy ;  the  third  of  ancient  and  modem  biography ;  and  the 
fourth  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  At  the  end  is  a  useful  table  of  men  of  learning  and 
genius,  commencing  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  then  follow  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  orators.  But  few  names  appear  in  the  middle  ages.  In  modem 
literature  the  author  places  first  on  his  list,  eminent  divines  from  1384,  concluding 
with  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1857.  Then  follow  the  names  of 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  works  of  fiction  and  belles  letters.  To  these  succeed  historians 
and  legal  writers,  men  of  science,  inventors  and  discoverers.  Artists  then  appear,  dating 
from  1300,  followed  by  eminent  female  writers,  and  the  book  winds  up  wii  a  list  of 
eminent  conquerors  and  statesmen,  ending  with  the  name  of  Greneral  Cavaignac. 

Dr.Irvtn^sOafeehismofGeneralKnotpledffe.  By  a  Cambridge  M.A.  London:  Aylott, — 
This  is,  as  ike  cover  informs  us,  an  improved  edition  of  Irving' s  Catechism.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  useful  and  valuable  information,  containing  questions  and  answers  on 
domestic  arts,  articles  of  food,  manufactures ;  on  the  English  constitution,  on  physic»Bl 
geography,  astronomy,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  human  frame.  We  can  suggest 
an  improvement  in  page  seven^  wherein  the  answer  to  "  what  is  suet  ?  "  we  read  "  tie 
fat  situated  about  the  loins  and  kidneys  of  animals.  That  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  ohicdy 
used."     It  is  the  same  kind  of  book  as  the  Child's  Guide,  but  not  so  expensive. 

The  Book  of  Object  Lessons.  By  W.  J.  Lake.  London :  Longmans. — The  master  of 
the  City  of  London  National  Schools,  Saint  Andrews,  Holbom,  has  just  published  this 
bodk  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  schools,  and  has  in  it  made  an  attempt  to  supply  a  want 
in  educational  literature,  namely,  a  manual  containing  ''*■  notes  of  information  on  common 
and  rare  substances,  animals,  &c.  &c.  so  arranged  that  teachers  may  readily  select  from 
it  materials  for  oraJ  lessons  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  respective  classes  of  their 
schools."  The  subjects  which  it  treats  of  are  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, which  are  followed  by  lessons  on  manufactures  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  history 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  which  are  succeded  by  miscellaneous  lessons  on 
<*  avalanches,  the  barometer,  dew,  gra\  itation,  ice,  ingredients  for  a  plum  pudding,  the 
common  pump,  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  rivers  and  snow."  Altogether  we  consider 
it  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers,  and  recommend  it  very  generally. 
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Eraser*  8  Magazine, — The  Sunday  School  Teaeher'e  Magasine, — The  Fmny  Poet. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Allison's  La  Petite  Francaise,  5th  edition,  18mo. 
Annual  Register  for  1856,  Vol.  98,  8vo. 
Art-Jonmal  (The)  1867,  Vol.  3.  New  Series. 
Blunt  on  the  Rignt  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers,  8yo. 
Bohn*8  Illustrateid  Library  *'  Bonomi's  Nineyeh  and  its  Palaces.'' 
Bohn's  Philological  Library  "Lowndes  Bibliographer's  Manual.' 
Bohn's  Philosophical  Library  "  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History." 
Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  "  Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy.' 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  20  Illustrations,  4to. 
Book  for  the  Cottage,  new  edition,  18nio. 
Bum's  Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  3rd  edition,  8yo. 
Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire,  20th  edition. 
Captivity  of  Two  Russian  Princesses,  post  8vo. 
Carpenter's  Microscope  and  its  Reyehitions,  2nd  edition. 
Comet*  8  Manual  of  Russian  and  English  Conversation. 
Cousen's  Sundays  with  Mamma,  16mo. 

Cydopfledia  of  Biography,  edited  by  Rich,  2nd  edition,  post  8vo. 
Dufferin's  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,  2iid  edition,  8vo. 
English  Cydopffidia,  Biography,  Vol.  6,  4to. 
Evening  Hours  with  my  Cmldren,  new  edition,  4to. 
Encyclopeedia  Metropohtana,  Vol.  38,  "  Stoddart's  Glossology,"  crown  8vo. 
Foote's  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  2  vols.  3rd  edition,  8vo. 
Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature,  2nd  Series,  16mo. 
Galloway's  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  2nd  edition. 
Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  2,  8vo. 
Guy's  General  School  Question  Book  m  History,  &c.  11th  edition. 
Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Part  3,  Rel^ons  of  China. 
HolHs's  Daily  "Worship,  Vol.  1,  royal  8vo. 
Hill's  Deep  Things  of  God,  new  edition,  32mo. 
Holden's  Foliorum  Silvula,  Part  1  and  2,  2nd  edition. 
Hogg's  Microscope,  its  History,  &c.  3rd  edition. 
Humphrey's  British  Government  in  India,  2nd  edition,  foolscap  8vo. 
Indian  Mutiny  to  the  Fall  of  Delhi,  foolscap  8vo. 
Johnson's  British  Ferns  popularly  described,  2nd  edition. 
Jukes's  (H.  M.)  Memoir,  Earnest  Christian,  by  Gilbert. 
Jukes's  Types  of  Genesis  briefly  considered,  post  8vo. 
KJnighf  s  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  3,  royal  8vo. 
Lays  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Poets. 
Ludlow's  British  India,  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo. 
Maoaulay's  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  post  8vo. 
Miller's  Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power,  18mo, 
Miller's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  Merry  England,  12mo. 
Monro's  Tables  for  Calculating  Measurement,  Freight,  &c. 
Oisin's  Poems,  from  the  Irish,  by  Simpson,  foolscap  8vo. 
Our  Christian  Classics,  Vol.  2,  crown  8vo. 
Orthodox  Doctrines  of  the  ApostoHc  Eastern  Church,  post  8vo. 
Precepts  for  the  Conduct  of  life,  foolscap  8vo. 
Patermn's  Book  for  Every  Land,  crown  8vo. 
Phear's  Elementary  Hydrostatics.  2nd  edition,  crown  8vo. 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  by  Ernst  Von  Lasaulx. 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  illustrated  by  Gilbert,  8vo. 
Tom  BT0wn*8  School  Days,  by  an  Old  Boy,  new  edition,  crown  8vo. 
Ihw  Stories  about  Animals,  tor  Children,  4to. 
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OXFORD. 

A  great  number  of  degrees  have  been  con&ned. 

The  FrofesBor  of  Political  Economy  cldivered  bis  inangoral  lectnre  to  a 
numenms  audience,  in  the  ball  of  Onel  College,  tbis  afternoon.  The  Viee 
Chancellor  waa  present. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Charles  Gilea  Bridle  Daabeny,  M.D.,  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  was  elected  a  delegate  of  the  muaeum.  This  is  an 
appoinbnent  for  five  yeais. 

At  the  same  time  the  statute  "  Se  Scholaribns  Baronis  Craven,"  which 
was  promulgated  on  the  1st  instant,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  and  carried — 
the  Totes  b^ng,  placet,  56 ;  non  placet,  26. 

At  the  same  time  the  statnte  "De  habitn  ocademico,"  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  Ist  instant,  was  submitted  to  the  house  and  negatived — 
the  Tot«s  being  placet,  38 ;  non  placet,  59. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  form  of  statute,  permitting  a  matricolation  that 
may  take  place  on  last  day  of  term,  at  any  port  of  such  day,  to  reckon 
the  whole  term,  was  promulgated.     JSo  ameninent  was  offered  on  this. 

December  14.  The  Classical  Moderators  (Eev,  Edward  H.  Hansell,  B.D. 
Vagdalen  College,  Rev.  'William  Basil  Tickell  Jones,  K.A.  University 
CoU^ ;  the  £ev.  Edwin  Palmer,  M.A.  Balliol  College ;  and  the  Ber. 
Oeoi^  Bidding,  U.A.  Exeter  College)  have  this  afternoon  issued  the 
following  class  list : — 

ClABS   I. 

Aliugton,  Henry  Gilea  (demy),  Magdalen  College 
Follett,  George,  Balliol  College 
James,  Thomas  Henry  (scholar),  Exeter  College 
Leo,  "Warner  James  (scholar)  IWnity  CoUego 
little,  Edgar  Hutchinson  (scholar),  Brasenose  College 
Luke,  George  Eankine  (exhibitioner),  Balliol  College 
Kntson,  Albert  OrlifC  (scholar).  University  College 
Sells,  Arthur,  (ftostmaster),  Merton  College 
Smitii,  Henry  "William  (scholar),  St.  John's  College 

Class  II. 
Allen,  Edward  Howartb,  Balliol  College 
Arnold,  Frederick  (servitor),  Christ  Church  CoUego 
Bradshaw,  Bobert  Wilmot,  Christ  Church  College 
Carr,  Arthur  (exhibitioner),  Corpus  Chrlsti  College 
CoUms,  Thomas  Farmer,  Bxaaeaose  Ciillege 
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Coxhead,  John  James,  Corpus  Chiisti  College 

Evans,  Lewis  Fngh,  Corpus  Christi  College 

Fletcher,  Eichard  (scholar),  'Wadham  College 

Green,  Thomas  BIU,  BaUiol  College 

Harvey,  Charles  ICusgrave,  Christ  Church  College 

Harwood,  Thomas  Eustace  (exhibitioner),  Christ  Church  College 

Herbert,  Hon.  Auberon  E.  "W.  M.  (scholar),  Saint  John's  CoUege 

Hicks,  George  Grisdall,  Exeter  College 

Holding,  William  (scholar),  Saint  John's  College 

Brooke,  Joshua  Ingham,  University  CoUege 

Leach,  Eobert  Burton  (scholar),  Brasenose  CoUege 

Leighton,  Stanley,  Balliol  CoUege 

Leveson  Gower,  GranviUe  W.  G.  Christ  Church  CoUege 

Macdonald,  WiUiam  Henry,  Saint  Edmund  HaU 

Matthews,  Murray  Alexander  (scholar),  Merton  CoUege 

Mitford,  Algernon  Bertram  (exhibitioner),  Christ  Church  CoUege 

Kesfield,  John  CoUinson  (postmaster),  Merton  CoUege 

Nicholas,  George  Davenport  (scholar),  Pembroke  CoUege 

PhiUpotts,  "WiUiam  Francis  (scholar),  I^ew  CoUege 

Turner,  John,  Exeter  CoUege 

Wynne,  Henry  Le  Peer  (scholar).  Oriel  CoUege 

Class  III. 

CrossweU,  Eobert  James,  Oriel  CoUege 

D'Aeth,  Wyndham  Charles  Hardy  Hughes,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege 

Depledge,  George  (scholar).  University  College 

Elgie,  Walter  f^rancis.  Saint  Edmund  HaU 

Harrington,  James  Douglas,  Exeter  CoUege 

Jackson,  Eobert  HaU,  latton's  HaU  (private) 

MandeU,  John  Heneage,  Exeter  CoUege 

Salwey,  Heniy,  (student),  Christ  Church  CoUege 

Walker,  Charles  Grant,  Queen's  CoUege 

Whiteside,  William  Owen,  Christ  Church  CoUege 

Decsmbeb  23. 
Mathematical  Class  List. — ^FmsT  Public  Examinations. 

Class  I. 
Griffiths,  John,  Jesus  CoUege 
!N'ash,  Clifford  E.  Pembroke  CoUege 
Walker,  Charles  G.  Queen's  CoUege 

Class  II. 
Espin,  John,  Merton  CoUege 
Owen,  Eichard  T.  Jesus  CoUege 

Class  IU. 

Jackson,  Eobert  H.  Litton's  HaU  (private) 

William  E.  C.  Austin,  \ 
Eeedebicx  Habeison,      I  Examiners. 
•  William  W.  Sibley,      ) 

mSCELLANHO  US. 

Final  Close  of  Haileibxjby  CoLLBaE. — ^From  this  time  forth  HaUeybury 

College — so  fiEur,  at  least,  as  the  East  India  Company  is  concerned — ^is  to  be  numbered 

onljr  with  the  tfaings  that  are  past.    December  7th  dosed  the  last  term  of  the  college, 
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and  the  prizes  and  medals  were  distributed ;  Mr.  E.  Donnelly  Mangles,  M.P.  the  chair- 
man of  me  East  India  Company,  and  himself  a  pupil  of  Haileybury,  presiding,  supported 
by  Sir  F.  Currie,  Bart,  deputy  chairman,  Sir  H.  Willock,  K.L.S.,  Mr.  Elliot  Mac* 
naugphten,  Mr.  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Mr.  John  Harvey  AsteU,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
(visitor  of  the  college^,  the  Marquis  Townshend,  sir  Minto  Farquhar,  Bart  M.P.,  and 
many  other  M^ids  oi  the  institution. 

^  The  business  having  been  opened,  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Hooper)  read  the  following 
list  of  medals,  prizes,  and  other  honorable  distinctions  awarded  to  students  leaving 
college: — 

Bernard — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  medal  in  Law  and  in  Hindustani;  prize  in  Mathe- 
matics, Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Hindi. 

Hutchins — Highly  distinguished,  with  medal  in  Mathematics,  Sanscrit,  and  Telugu ; 
prize  in  Political  Economy  and  History,  and  Law. 

Temple — Highly  distinguished,  with  medal  in  Political  Economy  and  History ;  prize 
in  Hundustani. 

Beames — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  medal  in  Persian ;  prize  in  Classics  and  Sanscrit. 

Elsmie — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  prize  in  Mathematics. 

Garrett — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  prize  for  the  best  English  Essay. 

Elliot — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  prize  in  Telugu. 

Middleton — Highly  distinguished,  with  prize  in  Sanscrit. 

Bumey — ^Highly  distinguished,  with  medal  in  Classics. 

Highly  distinguished — ^Lang,  Hathaway,  Pellew,  Pritchard,  C.  Grant,  Bell,'^vllie, 
Craigie,  T.  Grrant.  Middlemass,  Oliphant,  Manxes,  Camac,  Park,  Kaye,  Humphery, 
liyaliy  Alexander,  Maclean,  Saunders,  Graham,  D'Oyly,  and  Copeland. 

Passed  with  great  credit — ^Eemble,  Daniell,  Farquhar,  Hxmter,  and  Smyth. 

The  prize  essays  and  exercises  having  been  read  and  the  medals  and  prizes  distributed, 
with  some  appropriate  remarks  from  th^  chairman,  and  amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
pupils,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  list,  showing  the  final  rank  gained  by  the 
students  quitting  college : — 


BENGAL. 

First  Class. 

1  Bernard 

2  Elsmie 

3  Lany 

Second  Class. 

4  Craigie 

5  Mangles 

6  OHphant 

7  Lyall 

8  Saunders 

9  T.Grant 


And  also  the  final  rank  of  students 
the  statutable  number  of  terms,  all 

BENGAL. 

Second  Class. 


MADKAS. 


First  Class. 


1  Hutchins 

2  Garrett 

3  Hathaway 

4  Pellew 

Second  Class. 

6  EUiot 

6  Park 

7  Middlemass 

8  Eaye 

9  Maclean 
10  Alexander 


BOMBAY. 

First  Class. 


1  Temple 

2  Bcame. 

3  C.  Grant 

4  Bell 
6  Middleton 
Second  Class. 

6  WyUie 

7  Bumey 

8  Humpnery 

9  Camac 

10  Kemble 

11  Pritchard 

12  Daniell 

Third  Class. 

13  FerguBson 

allowed  to  proceed  to  India,  but  who  have  not  kept 
of  whom  are  to  take  rank  below  the  preceding : — 


MADBAS. 


Third  Class. 
11  Farquhar 


BOMBAY. 

Second  Class. 

14  Copeland 
Third  Class. 

15  Smyth 

16  Hunter 


10  Graham 

11  D'Oyly 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  they  were  met  upon,  to  him,  a  somewhat  melancholy 
occasion — melanohQly,  because  he  had  the  duty  to  perform  of  taking  a  final  fiBrewell  of 
the  pupils  and  of  the  college.    After  alluding  to  his  own  early  coimec^TLm^^^ 
college,  the  chaimiAzz  remarked  that  be  should  like  to  say  a  few  'wotda'bQioxeVltifiCK^Q^eig^ 
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was  closed  relative  to  some  of  those  whohad  been  educated  within  its  walls.  First  he  would 
allude  to  his  old  and  valued  Mend,  John  Colyin.  A  more  high  spirited  public  servant, 
one  more  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  had  labored  more  to  promote 
the  advantage  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed,  and  the  honor  of  his  government, 
never  existed ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  dijBicult,  when  the  present  troubles  passed  away, 
to  find  a  man  with  equal  energv  and  talent  to  fill  his  place  in  the  North-west  Provinces. 
The  next  to  whom  he  would  allude,  and  perhaps  he  was  hardly  second  to  Mr.  Colvin, 
had  also  passed  away,  viz.  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  whom  he  looked  upon,  imder  God's  Providence, 
as  the  saviour  of  India.  He  believed  that  they  owed  their  victory  at  Delhi  to  the 
exertions  of  that  valued  officer  in  sending  troops  to  Delhi ;  and  it  was  not  only  by  his 
superhuman  exertions  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  this,  but  because  for  years  he  had 
governed  the  Punjaub  with  such  justice  and  firmness  as  had  gained  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  that  recentiy  formed  province,  and  enabled  him  to  denude  it  of  troops. 
To  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  also  they  were  greatiy  indebted  for  the  promptitude  with 
which,  at  the  first  moment  of  danger,  he  had  disarmed  the  native  troops  at  Lahore,  and 
thereby  greatiy  contributed  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Punjaub.  Mr.  Greathed  had  also 
greatiy  distinguished  himself  as  had  also  Mr.  Moore,  son  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
relative  to  whom  he  had  seen  two  letters — from  different  parties  unconnected  with  eadi 
other — stating  (so  highly  was  he  thought  of ^  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  become 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  He  could  not  forget,  in  tiie  presence 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  allude  to  his  young  friend,  Herwald  Wake,  the  nero  of 
Arrah.  That  young  man,  though  not  a  soldier,  was  enabled  to  stand  a  siege,  and  by 
his  conciliatory,  but  firm  conduct,  to  bring  those  who  were  with  him  out  of  peril.  That 
being  the  sort  of  stuff  that  the  civil  servants  of  Lidia  were  composed  of,  they  could  not 
but  think  of  the  close  of  Haileyburv  with  regret  when  they  recollected  tliuat  many  of 
tiiem  had  been  educated  within  its  waUs* 
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PoRTSMOiTTH  EoTAL  Naval  College. — 'NaYsl  Cadets. — The  following 
oung  gentiemen,  after  three  days'  examination,  passed  and  received  certificates  on 
aturday,  and  will  enter  on  board  the  Illustrious,  training  ship.  Captain  Bobert  Harris, 
as  naval  cadets : — H.  Studdy,  C.  A.  BlakCjJ.  Bradford,  J.  A.  Dashwood,  C.  B.Waloott, 
0.  Churchill,  J.  T.  Kilgour,  E.  Wickham,  W.  A.  Hudleston,  R.W.  Evans^A.  W,  Whish, 
F.  Gamault,  E.  Hicks,  J.  B.  Have,  W.  B.  Inmon,  E.  A.  BoHtho,  H.  B.  Kamey,  T.  H. 
Praser,  C.  King,  G.  H.  Jervis,  Hon.  E.  H.  EUis,  G.  R.  Beadon,  J.  C.  Higginson,  R.  "W. 
Stopford,  G.  H.  Rainier,  A.  H.  B.  Bradshaw.  H.  L.  Ryder,  H.  E.  Maclean,  F.  Gaskell, 
J.  H.  Butt,  0.  P.  Tudor,  S.  C.  HoUand,  H.  F.  Gye,  G.  V.  Story,  G.  M.  Lock,  S.  L. 
Osborne,  C.  J.  C.  St.  Clair,  G.  E.  Somerset,  F.  W.  Haweis. — For  Masters'  Assistants : 
J.  G.  Boulton,  B.  P.  Dickinson. 

Educational  Franchise.  —  The  following  memorial  in  fkvor  of  the 
representation  in  the  legislature  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  community 
has  been  transmitted  to  Lord  Palmerston.  It  does  not  emanate  from  any 
one  party  in  the  state,  but  from  several  men  of  all  parties,  political  and 
religious,  who  agree  that  in  the  promised  new  Reform  Bill  some  meaos 
ought  to  be  provided  for  giving  a  substantive  voice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  educated  classes  : — 

Memohial  of  the  ttndebsioned  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  the  Lobd  Viscount 
Palmebston,  E.g.,  Fiest  Lobd  Commissioneb  of  Heb  Majesty's  Tbeasuby. 

1.  Your  Lordship  having  annoimced  your  intention  to  bring  in  a  measure,  in  the 
session  of  1858,  for  altering  the  representation  of  the  Commons,  we,  the  undersigned, 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  Lordship,  in  preparing  any  plan  for  this  object,  to  give 
your  best  consideration  to  the  fitness  of  granting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
a  substantive  voice  in  the  legislature  to  those  classes  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education. 

2.  We  can  see  no  better  way  of  giving  eflfect  to  this  principle  than  by  conferring  on 
them,  08  such,  a  distinct  and  separate  representation,  so  that  their  votes  may  not  be 
awamped,  as  thoy  would  be  if  only  enfranchised,  as  tmitSy  in  large  popular  constituencies. 

3.  With  that  view,  it  would  be  advisable  to  examine  the  practicability  of  amalga- 
mating, in  separate  territorial  constituencies,  the  different  classes  and  professions  thus 
proposed  to  be  enfranchised.  We  say  in  territorial,  not  professional,  constituencies, 
that  the  members  so  obtained  may  be,  as  much  as  possible,  free  from  Uie  exclusive 
jndaenoes  of  any  single  class  or  profession. 
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4.  If  these  riews  be  of  sufficient  value  and  unportance  to  bo  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  any  new  measure  of  reform,  practical  effect  can  only  be  given  to  them  by  a 
number  of  such  members  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  sufficient  to 
give  them  a  fair  weight  in  its  deliberations. 

6.  Your  memorialists  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  a  pamphlet  on  this  "  Educational 
Franchise,"  containing  two  tables  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  were  most  careAilly 
prepared,  from  the  best  available  authorities,  four  years  ago ;  and  which  will,  therefore, 
they  believe,  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  further  investigation. 

J]The  Times  (of  Dec.  21)  attempts  to  decry  this  scheme,  because  had  it 
existed  before  we  should  have  had  no  reforms.  Professional  men  would, 
it  maintains,  have  elected  representatives  who  would  have  alternated 
quotations  and  fedlacies,  and  have  obstructed  all  practical  progress.  This 
is  certainly  a  strange  result  to  giving  power  to  educated  men  !  The  fear 
that  a'professional  coterie  would  have  bom^s  and  class  feelings,  arises  &om 
not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  scheme  which  insures  a 
community  of  votes  among  all  professions.  The  plan  is  good  and  feasible, 
but  is  far  too  much  in  £avor  of  intellect  to  find  any  support  in  this  House 
of  Commons. — JSd.  /.  JSl] 

The  Mastebship  of  Ipswich  Oeahhab  School. — There  are  upwards  of  20 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  of  the  Headmastership  in  this  establishment,  including  several 
with  first-rate  testimonials.  The  committee  have  foimd  the  task  of  selection  one  of  no 
little  difficulty.  The  endowment  is  £11B.  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  and  in  Dr.  Rigaud's 
Mastership  there  were  186  scholars. 

GiroLL  CoLLEOB,  NEAs  KsATH. — We  Called  attention  to  the  preposterous 
nrogramme  of  this  college.  It  has  come  to  an  end,  even  before  it  made  a  beginning! 
A  statement  has  been  circulated  bv  the  Resident  Council,  in  which  severe  comments  are 
made  on  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  local  Gentry  and  Clergy,  who  are  charged  with 
having  deceived  them  by  a  non-ftilfilment  of  promises  of  support.  Whereas  no  promises 
were  made  by  any  of  them,  especially  of  money,  which  was  much  needed,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  the  College.  The  whole  affisur  was  a  speculation  of  three  men, 
who  had  in  their  arran^ments  secured  about  two  thousand  a  year  for  themselves. 
They  were  disappointed  m  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public,  and  they  have  now 
finished  up  the  whole,  by  abusing  the  Welsh  Oentry.  The  diief  originator,  who  was 
a  person  of  great  energy,  had  withdrawn  some  weeks  before  the  time  named  for  opening. 

Thb  Eabi.  op  Shaftbsbttby  on  the  Education  of  the  People. — On  Dec.  1  st, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Trinity  Sunday  and  Day  Schools,  Peel  Grove, 
Old  Ford  Road,  Bethnal  Green,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  a  most  respectable 
audience,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided ;  and  after  the  proceedings 
had  been  opened  by  prayer,  the  singing  class  sung  a  hymn  with  great  taste  and  sweetness. 

The  chairman  then  said  he  found  that  the  opening  of  new  schools,  in  which  the  Word 
of  God  was  to  be  £edthfully  taught  to  the  chil^n  oi  the  rising  generation,  was  so  much 
more  frequent  than  it  used  to  be,  that  it  left  little  new  to  be  said.  But  though  it  was 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  it  used  to  be,  it  was  not  often  enough ;  fbr  owing  to 
the  modem  tide  of  population,  that  was  continually  increasing,  and  not  remaining  in 
tiiie  districts  where  the  children  were  bom,  they  were  crowding  from  the  agricultural 
districts  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  and  towns,  and  they  were  not  malciT^g 
soAcient  preparation  for  teaching  them  the  Word  of  God.  IN'othing  was  required  but 
tlie  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  those  who  sympathised  with  the  cause,  and  the 
mateiial  assistance  in  the  worldly  substance  of  those  who  had  it  to  give,  lliose  who 
were  advanced  in  life  must  have  seen  in  the  people,  as  they  walked  along  the  streets, 
and  as  they  dived  into  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  in  times  of  distress  the  difference  there 
was  in  them  now  and  in  times  gone  by.  Those  who  remembered  25  years  ago,  when 
there  was  the  apprehension  of  a  famine,  would  recollect  that  the  people  were  ignorant, 
and  were  not  so  well  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God  as  they  were  at  present ;  and  tiiey 
had  now  exhibited  in  the  large  towns  an  endurance  and  patience  that  would  do  credit  to 
tiie  people  of  any  country  (hear,  hear).  They  were  not  railing  against  the  government 
for  It,  but  knowing  that  it  arose  from  causes  over  which  their  rulers  had  no  control,  they 
patiently  and  religiously  submitted,  and  he  heard  in  one  of  the  lowest  localities 
expressions  tliat  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  CVm&^«D&  (^[ivsjox^ 
hear).    They  must  hare  seen  it  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  OTea\."Eii^Kifeiv^oTL-,  «X 
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the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  a  million  people  came  into  the  streets  of 
London,  and  there  was  no  power  to  coerce  them ;  they  must  have  seen  it  when  the 
Queen  was  crowned,  when  there  were  half-a-million  added  to  the  population,  and  thrown 
into  the  streets ;  they  must  have  seen  it  in  the  year  1848,  when  mere  were  disturbances 
in  every  state  in  Europe,  and  England  remained  perfectly  peaceable  and  quiet.  Foreigners 
had  expressed  their  astonishment  to  him,  to  see  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  in  a  free 
country ;  and  an  eminent  statesman,  after  thordughlv  discussing  the  subject  with  him 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  truth  of  it  was  that  tne  English  people  were  a  religions 
people — ^they  breathed  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  there  was  a  religious  influence  which 
prevailed  over  them,  and  he  was  convinced  tiiat  the  safety  and  honor  of  England  was 
in  the  Church  whose  religion  it  professed  (here).  They  must  have  seen  the  same  spirit 
of  patient  devotedness  and  religion  in  the  letters  that  came  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  in  the  Crimea ;  they  must  have  seen  it  in  the  rank  and  file,  and  in  the  officers 
who  were  then  fighting  so  gloriously  in  India,  and  they  must  remember  that  they  had 
been  drawn  from  that  class  for  whom  they  were  then  interesting  themselves  (hear,  hear). 
They  had  been  drawn  from  ragged  schools  and  a  thousand  other  schools  of  the  same 
kind,  and  those  young  men  were  then  breathing  those  sentiments — ^the  feelings  of  a 

S'ous  soldier  and  a  right-hearted  Englishman.  Though  there  was  much  to  be  done, 
ose  results  gave  them  an  earnest  of  wnat  might  be  done  if  they  used  visor  in  carrying 
out  the  great  work  (hear,  hear).  The  duty  mat  was  great  upon  them  before  was  ten 
times  greater  at  the  present  moment,  for  they  could  no  longer  plead  doubt,  or  difficulty, 
or  uncertainty  as  to  the  result ;  and  if  they  desisted,  their  sin  was  not  only  against 
positive  command,  but  against  the  light  which  had  been  poured  upon  them  so  lavishly, 
when  there  were  large  masses  collected  together  and  their  number  was  so  great  it  was 
thought  to  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  obtain  any  aggressive  force  sufficient  to  make  any 
impression  upon  it — ^but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  verv  congregation  of  the 
masses  rendered  the  work  easier,  and  facilitated  their  labors,  it  was  only  a  person 
who  was  conversant  with  civic  and  agrictdtural  districts  who  could  understand  the 
difiference  in  the  difficulties  of  the  two  duties.  They  were  greater  in  the  agricultural 
districts  than  in  the  metropolitan,  for  the  children  were  so  much  more  scattered  in  the 
country  than  they  were  in  towns,  and  clerg3rmen,  missionaries,  and  teachers  had 
frequently  to  spend  one  whole  day  in  going  after  a  single  family.  He  also  found  that 
the  country  chudr^i  who  had  left  off  their  education  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  when 
they  came  to  be  17  or  18  became  as  ignorant  and  brutal  as  if  tney  had  never  had 
any  education  at  all.  In  the  towns  the  case  was  very  different,  for  there  the  teachen 
had  them  all  together  in  masses,  and  their  rubbing  against  one  another  polished  their 
intellects,  and  made  them  brighter  and  more  susceptible  of  instruction  than  their 
agricultural  brethren.  The  teachers  also  had  them  all  together,  and  could  exercise  and 
maintain  an  influence  over  them ;  for  they  were  all  wil£in  the  district  of  the  church, 
the  clergyman,  the  sdiool,  and  the  teachers.  To  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  agricultural 
districts  they  might  say,  **  Make  more  schools ; "  but  that  could  only  be  done  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  if  effected  there  would  not  be  more  than  ten  in  a  school.  They 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged  when  they  were  told  of  the  large  masses  that  were  to  be 

'  met  with  in  the  towns,  hr  it  was  easier  to  make  an  impression  on  them  than  in  the 
country  districts.  It  was  a  great  acquisition  to  get  a  good  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistresGL 
and  when  they  did  they  ought  to  prize  them.  They  had  all  heard  of  the  great  and 
good  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  system  (hear,  hear).  But  his  system  was  himself;  for  they 
could  rarely  expect  that  the  ideas  of  one  man  should  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
(hear,  hear).  His  system  worked  most  successfully  under  him,  but  the  same  success 
was  not  attained  by  those  that  followed  him.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  their  school- 
masters certificated ;  but  ^ey  must  have  the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  to  their 
pupils ;  teaching  must  be  tiieir  delight,  their  occupation,  and  they  must  throw  their 
heart  into  it,  and  where  such  men  could  be  found  they  ought  to  be  secured  and  prized 
as  things  of  inestimable  value  (hear,  hear).  In  one  of  the  large  towns  a  body  of  men 
started  a  school,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  a  system  of  education  that  would 
not  give  offence  to  anybody.  The  Koman  Catholic  bishop  entered  warmly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  proposal,  as  he  did  not  fear  presbytism,  and  only  stipulated  that  he  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster,  lids  was  not  mought  much ;  the  master  was 
appointed ;  matters  progressed  very  favorably  to  all  appearance,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  the  childreai  educated  there  had  a  great  tendency  to  go  over  to  the  Eoman  CatholicB. 
He  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause,  and  the  influence  he  had  over  the  children  and 
their  parents  was  such  that  if  the  promoters  of  the  school  had  not  stepped  in  and  pre- 
vented  it,  it  would  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  that  without  apparently 
interfering  willi  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils.    He  mentioned  this  to  show 

what  a  predominant  power  the  sohoolmAateT  possessed— how  potent  was  his  influence  for 
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good  or  eyil ;  and  that  by  forming  his  own  system,  and  being  his  own  agent  in  cairjring 
it  ont|  how  successful  he  might  be.  His  lordship  concluded  by  ten&ring  lus  warm 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Theodore  Habershon,  who  was  entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  meeting  for  his  patriotic  and  noblo-spiiited  conduct  in  haying  er^ted  at  his  own 
expense  the  sdiools  and  lecture  hall  whose  openinfi;  they  were  ti^en  celebrating  ((dieers). 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Ghampneys  and  other  speakers  haying  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
appropriate  resolutions  naying  been  agreed  to,  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
tenoinated  the  proceedings. 


^uttz. 


eSTERIS  QUIOaUTD  B8T,  80LIDUM  EST,  UT  IN  IPSO  mTCUM  OENEBB. — Ptintf, 

— A  Mr.  D.  Smith  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  writes  to  us  (Atherutum),  claiming  a 


sceptical  as  to  post-asserted  discoyeries.    Mr.  Smith  confesses  his  ignorance  of  Ancient 
and  Oriental  Languages,  and  the  chances  against  such  a  man  deciphering  the  Assyrian 

Slinders  are  as  strong  as  against  a  school  boy  ignorant  of  the  Rule  of  Three  discoyering 
9  Laws  of  Kepler  or  conceiying  the  Calculus. 

— ^The  quarrel  at  the  Society  of  Arts  went  off  at  the  muster  on  the  Ist  ult.  in  the  easy 
yictory  of  the  Council  oyer  Dr.  Booth  and  his  friends.  There  was  no  discussion  in  the 
proper  sense.  A  statement  was  made  for  the  Council  by  H.  Chester,  £sq.  followed  by 
no  rq^T  firom  Dr.  Booth,  who  trusts  to  his  written  statement. — ^The  examinations  wiU 
prooeea  according  to  the  new  plan  of  the  Council,  conducted  on  paper  by  Local 
Boexda. 

— ^A  few  weeks  ago  the  pubHc  press  of  Germany  congratulated  Baron  Humboldt  on 
his  attaining  his  88th  year.  The  author  of  Cosmos  may  be  said  to  be  Hie  patriarch  of 
acieiice.  .ms  health,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  impaired,  is  improying. 
Notiiwithstanding  his  great  age  he  works  and  writes  constantly  and  goes  to  Paris  eyery 
year.  His  popuJ^ty  in  France  is  as  great  as  in  Germany.  He  wrote  seyeral  of  his 
works  originally  in  French,  and  has  spent  in  Paris  a  great  portion  of  his  life. 

— ^M.  Gustaye  Flanche  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  French  Reyiews  and  a  dis- 
Ungaiahed  hellenist,  died  recently  m  Pans. — France  also  lost  M.  de  Custine,  who  wrote 
yery  interesting  MSmoirs  on  Russia,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  one  of  the 
Generals  of  the  Republic,  and  who  was  sentenced  to  death  xmder  the  conyention,  and 
had  a  moat  maryellous  escape. 

— Switzerland,  like  America,  has  no  language  of  its  own :  four  different  languages 
axe  spoken,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Roman,  the  last  of  which  is  an  old  patois 
oomposed  of  Latin  and  French,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  decomposition  of  Latin 
into  French.  The  three  first  named  are  spoken  in  the  meetings  of  the  dUte  or  federal 
legialatare.  The  population  is  diyided  as  to  language  as  follows :  German  1,680,996, 
French  540,072,  Italian  129,353,  Roman  42,439.    Total  2,392,760. 

—The  Leyiathan  is  a  sticking  monument  of  pretentious  ignorance.  Any  reference  to 
nmnlnmiftftl  scicuce  would  haye  ayerted  the  humiliating  catastrophe  which  has  resulted 
from  the  total  contempt  for  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  of  dynamics  which  has 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  abortiye  launch.  Considering  that 
the  Teasel  has  been  pushed  down  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  foot,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  had  not  the  infantine  sense  to  place  this  unwieldy  mass  as  near  to 
the  water  as  possible.  This  would  hayc  sayed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  £80,000  or 
£100^000  squandered  on  the  present  fruitless  effort  and  would  also  haye  giyen  what  is 
now  irretrieyably  lost — a  good  incline  to  the  water,  deep  enough  to  float  this  "  monstrum 
honendnm  informe  ingens." 

— ^Dbcdcal  Coinage. — The  following  challenge  is  made  by  Professor  De  Morgan  to 
Lord  Oyerstone : — "  Let  any  number  of  questions,  such  as  concern  the  poor,  be  collected 
by  the  Commission,  and  solyed  by  those  who  would  retain  the  existing  system,  in  their 
own  way.  Let  them  concern  tiie  great  articles  of  daily  consumption,  bread,  cheese, 
meat,  yegetaUes,  beer,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  Let  ^em.\ifc  \ak!(scL 
from  actual  prices;  let  it  he  stated  for  each  whether  it  is  to  \)e  done  \>7  i^u  ^oxV  qx  \s^ 
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liead  voik,  and  let  the  work  of  the  common  system  be  handed  to  me.  I  will  undertake 
to  add  the  way  of  working  in  the  decimal  system,  and  1  will  make  it  apparent  that  the 
medley  of  our  weights  and  measures  adapts  itself  to  a  decimal  coinage  better  than  to 
the  existing  coinage.  A  hundred  or  two  of  questions,  in  answer  to  my  challenge,  will 
be  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  general  arguments  about  dean  fractions,  which  can 
only  be  supported  upon  even  prices.  The  questions  proposed  are  worthless  as  a  trial  of 
the  natural  wants  of  the  poorer  classes."  Sir  John  Herschel  has  answered  the 
Overstone  examples  of  superiority  in  our  present  system,  drawn  from  even  money,  and 
has  met  them,  one  by  one,  with  a  counter  example,  in  which  he  thus  shews  how  the 
pound-and-mil  system  beats  the  one  in  existence. 

Zord  Overstone.  ^  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Take  half-a-crown — double  it — ^treble  Take  60   mils — double  it — ^treble  it — 

it — ^half  it — divide  it  by  3 — and  add  all  halve  it— divide  it  by  3  and  by  6 — and 

these  products  together.      Is  not  this  add  all  the  products  together.     Is  not 

easily  done  by  any  common  person,  in  this  easily  done  by  any  common  person, 

his  head,  without  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  &c. 
and  in  the  midst  of  confusion  ? 

But  try  the  same  process  upon  the  ^^*  ^  ^^  8^°^®  process  on  the  same 

same  sum  in  decimal  notation,--namely,  ^^^^  ^  ^-  s-  ^'  notation,  namely,  on  Is. 

on  126  mils.     Will  the  calculation  be  2d,  3qr.  J.  Willthe  calculation  be  equally 

equally  simple  and  easy  ?  simple  and  easy  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm  gives  a  result  of  observation  in  connexion  with  Lord  Overstone's  great 
maxim  of  "  a  shilling  a  poimd." — "  Since  these  remarks  were  written  they  have  oeen 
tested  by  observation  of  the  ticketed  shops  in  Oxford  Street.  The  first  shop  noticed  was 
a  linendraper's,  the  window  being  filled  with  dresses,  ticketed  at  various  prices,  from 
Ss.  3d.  to  16s.  9d.  the  dress.  No  other  or  divisible  article  was  ticketed.  The  second 
shop  was  a  haberdasher's,  the  windows  filled  with  ribbons,  ticketed  at  the  following  prices 
per  yard :— 6*d.,  74 d.,  8f d.,  9|.,  10|d.,  llfd..  Is.  2|d.,  and  Is.  3|d.,  and  at  no  other  or 
more  easily  divisible  price.  The  third  shop  was  another  linendraper's,  with  a  number 
of  similarly  ticketed  dresses  together  with  a  few  rolls  of  muslin,  ticketed  at  two  prices 
only,  9jd.  and  lOfd.  a  yard, — "any  length  cut."  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
-with  the  fact,  that  very  few  articles  indeed,  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  were  at  aU 
divisible  [Mr.  Chisholm  means  that  their  prices  were  not  accurately  divisible]  for  the 
purposes  of  sale. 


Si[tti[r8  to  thi[  (Editor- 

Sib,  time  OF  DAY. 

It  is  easy  to  make  children  understand  the  time  of  day  which  it  is 
Bimaltaneously  at  places  of  yarious  longitude  in  the  earth's  circuit,  but  it 
perplexes  them  to  see  how  the  day  of  the  week  is  determined  through  the 
same  round.  For  instance  they  can  perceive  that  when  they  meet  for 
church  service  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  it  is  eleven  at  night 
at  our  antipodes ;  but  whether  at  that  spot  the  time  be  then  called  Saturday 
night  or  Sunday  night  baffles  their  comprehension.  It  would  appear  one. 
or  the  other  to  them,  as  they  reckon  westwards  or  eastwards  in  looking 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Perhaps  some  one  of  your  con- 
tributors familiar  with  these  considerations  will  be  so  good  as  to  pen  a  few 
remarks  that  may  enlighten  young  minds  on  this  point. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
A  TEACHER  ASKUTG  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 


SiE,  THE  LORD'S   PRAYER. 

Though  I  regularly  receive  the  English  Journal  of  Education,  I  have 
Jbeen  prevented  by  various  occupations  from  inspecting  before  this  day  the 
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numbers  for  the  present  and  last  months.  My  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  hints  for  teaching  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  while  I  am  thankful  for  the 
article^  and  acknowledge  its  utility,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  author 
that  he  should  consider  whether  his  explanations  are  in  accordance  with 
the  answers  given  in  the  Church  Catechism  to  the  question  What  desirest 
thou  of  Qtod  in  this  prayer  ?  We  are  there  taught  that  in  saying  Thi/  kingdom 
earns,  we  desire  our  Heavenly  Father  to  send  his  grace  to  aU  people,  that 
they  may  worship  him,  serve  him,  and  obey  him  as  we  ought  to  do — that 
is,  we  pray  for  the  complete  establishment  of  Qod's  kingdom  on  earth. 
The  Airther  petition — Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  seems 
plainly  only  the  exegesis  or  amplification  of  the  former  one.  This  portion 
of  the  prayer  does  not  look  forward  to  the  reception  of  the  Christian  into 
the  mansions  of  heaven,  and  therefore  to  make  it  lead  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  state  after  death  is  at  least  as  great  an  error  as  to  make  the  prayer 
for  daily  bread  embrace  spiritual  sustenance,  if  this  indeed  be  an  error  at 
all,  a  supposition  which  I  am  disposed  to  deny,  for  the  church  teaches  us 
to  say  that  in  asking  dail^  bread  we  pray  unto  Grod  to  send  us  all  things 
that  be  needful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
26th  October,  1857.  E. 


ME.  DALE'S  QUESTION  2  ANSWEEED. 

"  Wh(U  distance  does  a  man  walk,  Sfc"    English  Journal  of  Education^ 

iVb.  130,  Oct  I,  page  364. 
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Let  jP  be  any  point  in  the  curve  formed  by  the  unwinding  of  the  string 
QP  about  the  circled  QD,  of  which  C  is  the  centre:  join  C  Q,  which 
will  be  II  to  the  tangent  QF:  draw  QM  \\  to  the  diameter  I)  C  A, 
A  being  the  point  at  which  one  end  of  the  stnng  is  fixed;  JPIt  jj  to  Qiif^ 
and  Plf\\  to  CA:  let  A  P,  the  portion  of  the  curve  between  A  and 
P,  =  « ;  liie  circular  measure  of tiie  angle  QCA=0:CQ  =  ^ foot. 
Beferring  P  to  rectangular  axes,  of  which  C'  is  the  origin,  and  Ci^the  axis 
ofa?,  let  OJV=  a:  PiV=  y.  j  by  trigonometry. 

Then   x^  C  M  +  M  N^  C  Q  C  IT  0  +  QFmi  6;  but  QP^Q 
A^iefeet 

.\x  =  iOne+ia mi ,  (1) 
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Again,  y  =  i2 if  =  Q  if  —  Q It  =  C  Qmt  0  —  Q F  Cs,  0. 
.-.  y  =-  i  «»»  6  —  i  0  Cs.  e ,  (2.) 

Differentiatmg,  (1)  and ,  (2)  with  respect  to  6,  we  get 

^=:  —  jfdiu  6  +-|  a.  e  +idiu  e  =^  Cs. e 

ds        0 
.*.  ~  =^  :  therefore  integrating  between  the  limits  6=0  and  6  =  6 

+  2,  we  get  the  entire  length  of  the  journey  performed  at  the  moment 
when  the  string  is /w*^  unwound  =  i(  6  +  27r)^=86x=*286  X  3.  1459 

feet.  =  355.  8051582116,  &c.  feet.  J.  WHITESIDE. 

[We  are  nowise  responsible  for  any  errors  in  this  demonstration.  Mr.  W.  was  requested 
for  his  address  in  our  last  Number,  that  he  might  see  a  proof.  He  did  not  send  it :  and 
his  MS.  was  partially  illegible.] 

Sir, — ^A  geometrical  solution  of  the  following  problem  would  oblige, 

Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 
Ripon  I.  F.  M. 


A  D  and  B  E  are  lines  bisecting  the  angles  C  A  B,  C  B  A  respectiyely. 
Show  that  if  A  D  »  B  E  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

(fittatimta  and  %nmm. 

Aldine  Classics. — ^What  is  the  date  of  the  Aldine  Edition  of  Ehetoies 
Grseci  Antiqui,  and  can  it  be  easily  had  ?  B.  L.  S. 

Answer. — Dates,  1508-9;  2  vols,  folio.    Bare  and  valuable. 
CoPEKNicus. — ^Did  he  publish  his  views  on  Astronomy  ?        Stella. 

Jmwer, — ^Yes :  and  died  immediately  after,  1543. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  M.  and  C,  and  the  Hindu  Collbgb,  in  next  Number. 

Mb.  Bbiggs.  Having  some  slight  consideration  for  our  subscribers,  we  beg  respect- 
fully to  decline  this  eccentric  schdar's  suggestion  that  we  should  translate  and  print  the 
tweaty'two  hooka  of  Augustin  de  Givitate  Dei. 
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HISTORY  OF  UTEEATUBE.— No.  3. 

^N  our  last  article  we  spoke  of  the  change  produced  in  Eng^land  by 
^  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  William  to  intro- 
"u  duce  the  French  language.  It  is  b>  this  attempt  that  we  owe  eome 
fe  of  the  anomaliea  of  the  EEgliah  tongue.  "Where  two  people  exiflt 
y  together,  if  one  be  much  more  civilized  than  the  other,  tl«it  race, 
JT*  whether  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered,  will  gradually  abNorb  its 
f  ruder  companion,  and  place  its  own  stomp  of  intelligence  upon  their 
ited  descendants ;  but  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and 
ellectoal  improvement  on  both  sides,  the  succeeding  generationa  bear 
5  impress  of  each  race  like  two  streams  running  side  by  side,  but  neither 
wrbed  by  the  other.  So  it  was  with  the  Normans  and  Saxons.  The 
irmans  were  tbe  conquerors,  but  there  wi^  too  much  vitality  and  strength 
character  m  the  subdued  Saxons  to  enable  their  masters  to  destroy  this 
lividuality,  or  to  make  the  country  altogether  Norman. 
The  English  language  in  ite  numerous  Saxon  words  and  roots  is  a  proof 
this.  How  favorite  a  termination  even  now  amongst  the  peasantry  u 
}  old  Saxon  plural  of  en.  How  often  has  the  village  Echoolmastet  to 
press  upon  his  little  hearers  that  housen  is  not  the  present  grammatical 
iral  for  house,  or  rotten  for  rot,  &c. 

While  thus  claiming,  however,  for  the  Saxon  element  a  separate  existence, 
i  a  power  influencing  our  mother  tongue  to  the  present  day,  we  should 
tlce  also  how  that  tongue  marks  which  were  the  conquerors,  and  which 
3  conquered.  The  Norman  words  retained  in  our  languoge  are  principally 
we  that  would  be  used  by  the  master;  the  Saxon  ones  those  in  the  mouths 
the  serfs — thus  the  conquered  Saxon  became  the  Norman's  herdsman, 
d  retained  the  original  Saxon  term  of  cow,  sheep,  calf,  &c.  for  the 
LnmlB  he  tcaided ;  but  the  haughty  Norman  baron  who  devoured  the  flesh 
these  beasts  when  killed,  gave  them  his  Norman  name  of  beeuf  (beef) 
rnton  (mutton)  veau  (veal).  This  is  a  homely  illustration,  but  it  oxem- 
fies  our  meaning,  and  shows  the  gradual  formation  of  our  present 
glish  language. 

That  neither  of  these  races  were  in  a  very  advanced  stat«  of  knowledge 
evident  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  London,  held  a  few  years 
jeeqacnt  to  the  conquest  of  England,  when  so  great  was  the  superstitiouH 
lorance  of  the  people  that  the  council  was  obliged  to  take  Uie  matter 
o  serious  consideration,  and  publish  various  edicts  for  its  suppression, 
e  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  laws  contains  a  strict  prolubition  of 
)  superstitious  practice  of  building  an  ass's  leg  into  the  wdls  of  a  house 
a  charm,  this  being  a  then  prevalent  practice.  Where  such  questions 
[aire  to  be  settled  by  legal  authority,  we  can  say  but,  little  oS  ftia  ai- 
aced  state  of  civilizatioa  amongst  the  people. 
TOi,  311.  no.  134,  N.e.  B. 
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This  darkness,  however,  was  about  to  be  at  least  partially  dispelled  by 
the  crusade,  the  results  of  which,  in  bestowing  a  higher  and  more  religious 
feeling  to  the  chivalry  of  the  age,  in  giving  a  wider  field  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  in  expanding  the  mind  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  new 
scenes  and  events,  are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 
Now  appeared  to  its  fiill  extent  that  high  elevation  and  chivalrous  love  for 
the  weaker  sex,  which  is  one  of  the  bright  jewels  in  the  crown  of  chivalry; 
and  that  redundant  imagination  which  we  see  beaming  in  the  productions 
of  the  age.  That  common  sense  was  not,  however,  altogether  forgotten  in 
the  romantic  fancies  of  knight  errantry  is  evident  from  the  amusing  des- 
cription given  us  by  the  Signeur  Amaud  de  Marsar,  of  what  a  knightly 
lover  should  be— -his  linen  says  this  common  place  but  very  sensible  knigM 
Amaud,  should  be  fine  and  white,  his  hair  frequently  washed,  his  beard 
and  mustachios  kept  rather  short,  his  hands  in  proper  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  his  well  dressed  person.  He  should  honour  and  provide  generously  for 
strangers,  not  let  his  servants  whisper  to  him  during  the  repast,  not  play 
with  dice,  and  while  engaged  in  play  of  a  more  honourable  kmd,  endeavour 
not  to  be  sorry  if  he  lose,  or  if  he  cannot  help  feeling  so  not  to  shew  it,  or 
change  his  place  frequently  as  one  that  is  agitated,  or  twist  his  hands  about 
as  one  that  is  in  a  passion.  Perhaps  some  of  young  England's  hirsute 
rivals  of  Bruin  might  do  well  to  profit  by  their  advice,  though  written  so 
long  a  time  ago. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  what  produced  this  sudden  religious  and 
romantic  enthusiasm  ?  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  hermit  was  undoubtedly 
the  exciting  cause,  but  the  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  period  was  the 
true  keystone  on  which  it  rested.  The  feudal  system  then  prevailed  to  its 
ftdkst  extent.  The  baron  dwelt  apart  in  his  ancestral  castle,  with  little 
nterest  or  occupation  save  hunting,  jousting,  feasting,  and  drinking ;  these 
iamusements  being  interspersed  with  not  a  few  brawk  with  the  surrounding 
barons,  or  the  fat  monks  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  in  fact  a  species 
of  isolation,  the  weariness  of  which  could  not  but  be  felt  strongly  as  the 
time  dragged  heavily  on,  longing  therefore  for  exertion,  occupation, 
amusements,  anything  to  break  the  spell  of  their  monotonous  Hves,  the 
rude  barons  hailed  the  crusades  with  delight.  The  strange  adventure  and 
novel  scenes  introduced  by  them  filled  up  the  void  that  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  all  classes,  while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  full  scope  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  religious  feelings  and  sentiments,  fbr  we  must  remember 
that  the  religion  of  that  period  partook  of  the  general  character  of  the 
age — ^it  was  imaginative  and  excitable.  A  Christian  knight  of  the  eleventh 
century  thought  little  of  the  humble,  self-denying  virtue  which  we  now 
feel  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  Christian's  faith.  He  required  some  physical 
occupation,  he  must  have  a  little  fighting  to  relieve  his  pent  up  fedings, 
so  he  hallowed  that  fighting  by  directing  it  against  the  enemies  of  his  fid&. 
He  must  see  crime  punished  with  corporal  chastisement,  so  he  fiogged  him- 
self or  did  penance  in  some  other  way  for  his  sins.  Hence  Ms  eager 
delight  when  so  grand  a  field  was  opened  to  him  as  that  presented  by  tike 
Crusades.  like  aU  earthly  things,  however,  this  phase  of  human  existence 
passed  away.  As  the  state  of  European  society  and  politics  altered,  and 
more  occupation  was  found  at  home,  so  did  the  necessity  for  a  vent  for 
their  religious  and  belligerent  ardour  cease  also,  and  the  Crusades  having 
completed  their  task  and  introduced  a  hundred  new  feelings  and  thoughts 
intx)  the  zoinds  of  prince,  baron,  and  serf,  died  away  and  were  almost 
forgotten. 
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As  the  ardour  for  the  Crusades  began  to  pass  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  new  and  more  literary  style  of  amusement  took  their  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Troubadours  or  Troveurs,  so  called  from  their  aspiring  to  the 
honors  of  invention  either  in  prose  or  verse,  more  frequently  the  latter. 
Fntil  this  period  a  disused  latin  had  been  the  language  of  the  schools,  and 
that  in  which  the  learned  principally  wrote ;  but  now  the  Troubadours 
employed  their  native  tongues.  Their  writings  it  is  true,  are  disfigured  by 
a  thousand  defects  of  method  and  style,  yet  they  show  the  character  of  the 
dialects  they  employed,  the  talents  of  the  writers  and  the  taste  of  those 
who  recited  and  listened  to  their  productions ;  works  of  fancy  written  in 
remote  ages,  being  the  best  documents  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
costoms,  opinions,  prejudices,  superstitions,  tones  of  conversation  and 
modes  of  life,  in  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  The  northern 
TroYeurs  appear  to  have  borrowed  many  of  their  popular  tales  from  the 
old  bards  of  Britain,  and  Armorica,  or  from  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth,  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  being  their  original  and  principsd  heroes  of  romance. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  various  causes  which  produced  a  gradual 
change  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  our  ancestors  and  consequently  in 
their  literature,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  writers  of  this  period,  namely 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first  of  Ihese  whom  we 
shall  mention  is  Anselm,  a  pupH  and  afterwards  successor  of  Lanfranc  in 
the  school  of  Bea,  and  subsequently  primate  of  Canterbury.  Most  of  his 
treatises  are  on  dogmatical  subjects,  such  as  original  sin,  Hberty  of  wiU,  &c. 
treated,  however,  with  an  humble  diffidence  of  manner  which  unfortunately 
was  not  imitated  by  his  successor,  whose  bold  assertions  generated  endless 
strife,  and  led  directly  to  the  scholasticism  which  soon  after  took  possession 
of  the  schools.  The  misunderstandings  between  Anselm  and  William  Bufris 
^pear  greatly  to  have  averted  his  attention  from  the  literary  concerns  of 
KnglsmAj  nevertheless  his  reputation  was  so  high  that  at  the  Council  of 
Bari  in  1098  he  was  publicly  requested  by  Pope  Urban  to  deliver  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  did 
with  such  efiE(9ct  that  the  Greeks  were  totally  silenced,  and  a  final  decision 
was  instantly  pronounced  in  favor  of  his  views. 

Tfig  friend  and  pupil  Eadmer  has  left  us  a  history  of  his  master's  life  and 
writings,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  puerile  credulity  which 
it  manifests  in  every  page.  He  was  not,  however,  singular  in  this, 
credulity  and  a  love  for  the  marvellous  being  still  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  age.  Little  Mth,  however,  as  we  may  place  in  the  accurate 
.descriptions  of  these  writers,  their  existence  is  vsduable  to  us  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  and  their  absence  would 
have  produced  a  blank  in  the  history  of  man  and  his  errors. 

The  next  literary  star  who  attracts  our  attention  is  Joffired,  Abbot  of 
Groyland ;  not  that  this  worthy  monk  was  the  author  of  many  works  of 
literature,  but  because  he  revived  one  of  our  ancient  seminaries  of  learning 
— ^the  University  of  Cambridge,  which,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  insults  of  the  Kormans,  had  become  almost  extinct.  This  JofOred 
sent ''  Master  Gislebert"  with  three  other  monks  to  the  manor  of  Cotten- 
ham,  near  Cambridge,  and  from  this  place  they  went  every  day  into  the 
town  to  give  public  lectures.  These  were  delivered  in  a  bam  hired  for  that 
purpose.  This  humble  lecture  room  was  soon  unable  to  contain  the  con- 
course of  scholars  who  flocked  thither,  and  the  worthy  monks  were 
obliged  to  give  lectures  at  difierent  times  in  the  day  to  ftie  d\SeieTv.\>  ^^9k:^ai^<&. 
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Grammar  early  in  the  morning  to  the  youths,  logic  at  one  to  the  elder 
students,  and  rhetoric  at  three,  while  Gislebert  himself,  who  we  are  told 
did  not  understand  English  but  was  very  expert  in  Prench  and  Latin, 
preached  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  Why  the  circumstance 
of  his  not  being  understood  by  the  natives  qualified  him  for  a  preacher  is 
not  stated,  we  are  left  to  take  it  in  faith,  as  the  people  of  that  age  were 
willing  to  take  so  many  other  incomprehensible  things.  Thus,  however, 
Cambridge  rose  to  greater  celebrity  than  it  hod  ever  before  possessed. 

The  principal  historians  of  this  and  the  following  century  (the  eleventh 
and  twelfth)  were  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
latter  with  a  self  complacency  seldom  equalled,  narrates  to  us  his  labors 
to  save  the  souls  of  his  countrymen  who  neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  of  their 
cheese  and  wool,  and  the  success  of  his  progress  through  Wales,  where 
his  Latin  sermons  drew  tears  of  ecstasy  from  listening  crowds  of  Welsh- 
men !  His  style  is  affected  and  unequal,  he  delights  in  drawing  characters 
and  reporting  the  speeches  of  his  heroes  after  the  manner  of  i£e  ancients. 
One  of  his  works  was  publicly  read  by  him  before  the  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors of  Oxford,  and  was,  he  tells  us,  a  noble  and  sj^lendid  exhibition ! 

The  twelfth  century  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
intercourse  with  Rome  had  facilitated  the  introduction  of  abuses  till  they 
swelled  into  one  accumulated  stream  of  grievance,  of  which  the  best  men 
of  the  age  complained.  General  discontent  gave  rise  to  inquiry,  inquiry 
to  discussion,  discussion  to  discovery.  Men  went  back  to  the  early  ages. 
The  writings  of  those  ages  were  examined,  a  spirit  of  criticism  aided  the 
research,  and  light  gradually  opened  on  the  mind.  The  accession  of  Henry 
the  Second  in  1154  aided  the  cause  of  literature  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree.  His  talents  were  great,  his  love  of  letters  conspicuous,  and  he 
delighted  in  the  society  of  learned  men.  TJuder  such  a  prince,  and  during 
a  reign  of  little  less  than  forty  years,  the  schools  were  protected,  and 
teachers  coming  over  from  less  favored  lands  abounded  in  the  country. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  scholasticism  of  the  age  greatly  marred  this  feir 
prospect,  and  more  and  more  extinguished  all  taste  for  elegant  pursuits, 
though  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  this,  and  Roger  Bacon  in  ttie  succeeding 
century,  in  vain  attempted  to  stem  the  tide. 

That  the  latter  was  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  and  an  ornament  to  the 
century  in  which  he  lived,  (the  thirteenth)  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
monks  of  his  order  entitled  him  "  doctor  mirabilis  "  the  wonderful  doctor, 
and  his  attainments  fully  justified  tfie  title.  He  was  a  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  astronomy,  geography,  medicine,  metaphysics,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  above  all  in  theology,  to  which  his  other  studies 
were  subservient.  His  actions  and  writings  seem  all  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  To  the  Holy 
Scriptures  he  paid  great  deference,  enforcing  a  study  of  them  in  their 
original  languages,  together  with  an  assiduous  application  to  the  several 
branches  of  learning  which  he  thought  necessary  for  rightly  understanding 
and  interpreting  them.  This  seems  ts  have  been  the  object  of  his  last 
treatise,  which  he  left  as  a  kind  of  testament  to  his  order.  Yet  even  this 
great  and  good  man  could  not  entirely  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  age ; 
a  belief  in  alchemy  was  then  universal,  and  we  find  him  occasionally  misled 
by  the  visionary  projects  of  its  professors,  or  confessing  his  belief  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  aurum  potabile  (tincture  of  gold)  and  of  a  secret 
obann  for  renewing  the  native  heat  of  old  men.    These  fallacies,  however. 
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in  his  hands,  worked  out  real  truths,  as  he  was  led  by  his  chemical  studies 
into  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  made  a  variety  of 
nseftd  and  important  discoveries. 

While  thus  dwelling  on  the  genius  of  Bacon,  it  would  be  unjust  did  we 
pass  over  in  total  silence  the  efforts  of  two  other  literary  stars  of  this 
century,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Matthew  Paris.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
perspicuous,  occasionally  almost  el^ant,  but  tinged  with  scholasticism. 
The  latter  is  vigorous,  but  has  been  thought  too  severe.  His  history 
abounds  with  various  information,  interspersed,  however,  as  we  have 
previously  had  occasion  to  remark  of  too  many  of  our  early  writers,  with 
numerous  fabulous  narratives. 

The  fourteenth  century  introduces  us  to  an  author  of  a  totally  different 
character  in  Geoffjy  Chaucer,  whose  sole  design  in  writing  is  said  to  have 
been  to  improve  his  native  tongue,  and  who  may  perhaps  be  styled  the 
first  of  our  versifiers  who  wrote  poetically.  His  principal  work  is  the 
**  Canterbury  Tales,"  a  composition  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
observer  of  human  nature  as  exhibiting  a  review  of  the  private  life  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

A  new  era  in  literature  opened  with  the  invention  of  printing  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  we  hope  to  examine  in  a  future  paper.  Por  the 
present  we  would  conclude  with  one  observation  on  the  value  to  us  now  of 
the  works  of  these  early  writers.  This  value  does  not  consist  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  they  actually  convey  to  us,  that  knowledge  being 
generally  much  more  easily  and  pe^ectly  obtained  in  modem  authors,  but  it 
aiises  from  their  presenting  us  with  a  dioramic  picture,  as  it  were,  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  succeeding  generations  from  the  earliest  times. 
They  show  us  what  our  ancestors  were,  and  how  they  laid  the  seeds  of 
what  we  are  at  the  present  day.  As  such,  and  as  books  of  reference  used 
as  our  ancestors  of  the  twelfth  century  used  their  early  writers,  they  are 
invaluable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  well  filled  library,  but  to 
devote  our  whole  hours  of  study  to  them  would  be  only  to  bring  back 
their  scholastic  mysticism  or  historical  credulity,  and  to  miss  the  fruits  we 
might  have  gathered  from  their  rational  perusal.  C. 


EnircATioir. — Too  often  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  merely 
this: — ^They  are  taught  very  imperfectly  to  read  with  hardly  any  in- 
telligible explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Then  as  they  leave  school 
they  are  given  a  little  Bible,  printed  so  closely  and  in  so  small  a  letter  that  even 
a  good  reader  would  find  tiie  perusaJ  of  it  irksome — ^they  are  exhorted  to 
study  it  diligently,  and  so  their  education  ends.  iNow,  surely  it  is  worse 
than  idle  to  teach  children  to  read,  if  you  do  not  seriously  intend  that, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  they  shall  continue  to  read.  And  if  you  do  intend 
that»  are  you  not  bound  to  go  on,  and  give  them  something  useful  and 
interesting  to  read.  You  have  created  a  capacity  in  their  minds.  You 
have  made  them  intellectual  beiags.  You  are  as  it  were,  the  parents  of 
their  xmderstandings,  and  you  are  bound  to  take  means  that  the  capacity 
which  you  have  given  them  shall  be  neither  starved  by  want  of  food,  nor 
poisoned  by  unwholesome  diet.  If  you  leave  them  to  seek  for  intellectual 
nourishment  only  in  the  vile  trash  which  too  often  circulates  imder  the 
name  of  cheap  literature,  you  will  find  too  late  that  you  have  created  a 
gigantic,  but  brutal  and  ferocious  power,  which  will  in  t\ie  enii  &fi;ekxQ^\^S^ 
you  and  i/»6s2^ 
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old  story  of  the  misplaced  comma  that  cost  King  Edward  II.  his 
life  need  not  be  repeated  here :  less  known  perhaps  is  the  verse 
which  a  benevolent  abbot,  worthy  of  a  place  in  "  Longfellow's 
GK)lden  Legend/'  inscribed  above  his  gateway : — 
Porta,  patens  esto,  nulli  daudaris  honesto. 
His  successor,  covetous  and  grasping,  changed  the  punctuation 
of  this  inscription  so,  that  it  ran  thus : — 

Porta,  patens  csto  nuUi,  claudaris  honesto. 

and  acting  on  this  new  reading,  and  being  justly  expelled  firom  his  position 
in  consequence,  it  was  commonly  said  that  for  one  point  he  lost  his  priory. 

There  is  very  much  uncertainty,  except  among  scholars,  in  regard  to 
punctuation.  Even  writers  on  the  subject,  seldom  understand  it.  There 
is  a  book  on  it  by  a  Mr.  Brenan,  Ml  of  errors,  and  there  is  another  by  a 
Mr.  Day,  whose  sole  object  seems  to  be  to  point  out  Mr.  Brenan's  errors, 
but  who  makes  many  mistakes  himself.  The  only  treatise  we  can  cordially 
approve  is  entitled  "When  to  Stop  and  Why,"  and  is  published  by  Longman 
and  Co.  This,  instead  of  stringing  rules  together,  enunciates  principles. 
In  the  present  brief  paper  we  shall  follow  it  so  far  as  it  seems  accurate  in 
its  teaching.  The  only  point  indeed  in  which  we  are  at  issue  with  it  is 
the  management  of  commas ;  these  we  would  only  insert  where  absolutely 
necessary,  otherwise,  as  a  great  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  remarked,  the  result 
is  pretty  much  as  if  the  reader  of  the  proof  had  dusted  it  with  commas 
from  a  pepper-cruet.  Wherefore,  where  the  punctuator  to  whom  we  refer 
would  say,  you  mtcsf  put  in  a  comma,  our  monition  should  rather  be  you  may. 

Let  us  commence  with  a  few  definitions. 

1.  A  period  is  a  sentence,  complete  in  itself;  it  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  propositions ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  Ml  point. 

2.  A  colon  is  an  independent  member  of  a  period ;  it  is  terminated  by 
the  point  which  bears  its  name. 

3.  A  semicolon  is  a  member  which  is  not  independent,  but  connected 
with  another  semicolon  by  having  the  same  subject,  or  the  same  predicate, 
or  the  same  object.  The  name  of  semicolon  also  belongs  to  its  appropriate 
point. 

4.  Phrases  and  clauses  may  be  cut  off  from  their  principal  propositions 
by  commas.  A  phrase  is  an  adjunct  which  contains  no  verb ;  a  clause 
is  an  adjunct  which  does  contain  a  verb,  and  is  generally  connected  with 
the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs  by  one  of  the  conjunctions  whither,  when, 
if,  became,  unless,  Sfc,  or  by  one  of  the  relative  pronouns,  who,  which,  that, 
what. 

5.  Commas  must  be  so  placed,  as  to  connect  the  introductory  particles 
of  clauses  and  phrases  with  the  verbs  to  which  they  grammatically  belong. 

These  preliminary  statements  suffice  for  almost  all  cases  of  punctuation 
that  can  possibly  occur.    A  few  examples  will  render  this  plain. 

"  Newspapers  are  evanescent,  and  are  too  rapidly  recurrent :  and  people 
see  nothing  great  in  what  is  familiar ;  nor  can  ever  be  trained  to  read  the 
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silent  and  the  shadowy  in  what,  for  the  moment,  is  covered  with  the 
babbling  garrulity  of  daylight." 

This  period  contains,  as  the  definitions  show,  a  colon  and  two  semicolons. 

Lazily  dip  the  heavy  oars: 

Calm  and  dark  is  the  haunted  river; 
Above  and  below  it  flashes  and  roars; 
But  here,  like  a  lake  'twixt  magical  ^ores, 

Beautiful  Eden  sleeps  for  ever." 

This  period  contains  a  colon  and  three  semicolons:  the  fourth  line 
famishes  an  example  of  a  phrase  requiring  commas. 

The  strict  use  of  the  principle  in  (5)  will  often  lead  to  methods  of 
punctuation  unusual  in  the  present  day,  but  unquestionably  accurate. 
Take  an  example. 

"  He  was  willing  to  die  rather  than  to  live  ingloriously." 

This  sentence  is  sufficiently  punctuated  as  it  stands  :  but  a  comma  is 
admissible ;  where  should  it  be  placed  ?  Common  usage  would  say,  after 
the  word  die :  but  the  principle  of  grammatical  connexion  indicates  that 
it  should  be, 

"  He  was  willing  to  die  rather,  than  to  live  ingloriously." 

For  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  word  rather  can  be  transferred  to 
a  different  position  in  the  sentence,  in  which  case  no  question  could  arise : 
JSp.  ^.      "  Bather  was  he  willing  to  die,  than  to  live  ingloriously." 

Similarly  we  may  vmte,  "  I  will  go  as  well  as  you,"  or,  "  I  will  go  as 
well,  as  you,"  but  not,  "I  will  go,  as  well  as  you,"  which  is  the  punctu- 
ation used  in  the  majority  of  instances.  There  are  many  other  niceties  of 
this  order ;  but  the  correct  position  of  a  comma  may  always  be  ascertained 
by  a  grammatical  examination  of  the  sentence.  The  correct  position  of  the 
colon  and  semicolon  admit  no  doubt.  The  rhythmical  formation  of  periods 
is  a  grace  of  style  belonging  to  the  highest  artist. 

Superabundance  of  commas  very  much  disfigures  and  embarrasses  diction; 
and  may,  as  an  able  vmter  on  "English,"  observed  in  the  I^ovember 
number  of  this  Journal,  be  avoided  by  logical  connexion  and  direct  sequence 
of  thought.  Modem  writers  cannot  command  this  sequence ;  they  jolt  you 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  as  a  cart  is  jolted  over  a  ploughed  field : 
whereas,  tibe  great  dassics  of  our  language  so  linked  period  with  period 
that  the  mind  was  kept  intent  upon  the  high  arguments,  and  the  con- 
clusions followed  from  the  premises  with  the  force  and  certainty  of  a 
geometrical  demonstration.  Such  writing  is  unknown  now,  even  in  those 
Times  leaders  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  same  article.  And  we  owe 
to  the  Times  some  absurdities  of  punctuation ;  for  instance,  the  isolation 
of  the  word  however,  whenever  it  occurs,  which  is  much  too  often.  Why 
that  unlucky  word  should  always  come  in  between  two  commas,  like  a 
culprit  between  two  policemen,  is  a  mystery  to  us.  Why  it  is  so  often 
used  is  no  mystery;  it  serves  to  bridge  over  those  ruts  of  style  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred.  We  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this 
absurdity  by  an  example.  Had  a  writer  on  the  daUy  press  commenced  the 
aforesaid  paper  on  "  How  to  Write  English,"  it  would — supposing  him 
capable  of  the  same  simple  straightforward  iutelligible  mode  of  expression 
— ^have  run  thus : — 

"  One  good  general  rule  is  to  understand  first  the  sobjecit  oti  NAa.OcL^wsu 
are  goin^  to  write,  and  secondly  the  language  wHch.  you  oxe  ^o\si<^  Xic^  m^^« 
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It  not  iinfrequeiitly  happens,  however,  that  the  absence  of  one  or  other  of 
these  requirements  abnost  neutralizes  the  presence  of  the  other." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  exhaust  this  subject.  We  might  plead  for 
the  omission  of  commas  between  adjectives,  where  several  qualify  one 
substantive.  We  might  also  illustrate  the  use  of  the  dash,  with  which 
some  punctuators  contrive  to  supersede  almost  other  points.  But  we  leave 
the  matter  for  the  present :  where  we  have  been  heterodox,  a  note  editorial 
will  be  an  apt  corrective. 

'^  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo." 

M.  C. 


Effects  of  Corporax  Punishment  and  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  thebeon. — 
Moral  affections  of  the  brain  are  produced  by  painful,  cruel,  disgraceful,  and  unjust  acts, 
such  as  Corporal  Punishment,  especially  blows  on  the  head,  Such  irritations  excite  llie 
brain  and  affect  the  organ  of  moral  faculties.  Continual  irritations  of  this  kind  oft^a 
ruin  a  child.  Beating  and  violence  render  him  cowardly,  stubborn,  snd  servile, 
awakening  in  him  hatred,  horror,  and  disgust,  both  against  the  master,  whom  he  regards 
as  nothing  hetter  than  a  gaoler,  and  against  the  school,  which  he  abhors  as  a  prison.  If 
he  does  what  is  required  £rom  him,  he  does  it  bv  fear.  His  sense  of  honor  beGomes 
weakened,  and  instead  of  having  his  heart  filled  willi  frankness,  he  hecomes  a  hypocrite. 
It  is  true,  that  in  schools  good  order  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  certain  severity. 
This  severity  Ought,  however,  to  be  kept  within  such  reasonable  limits  as  not  to  render 
study  an  object  of  nauseous  aversion.  In  punishments,  as  Montesquieu  &ays,  we  ought  to 
follow  nature,  which  has  given  to  man  the  sense  of  shame  as  his  greatest  chastisement; 
and  the  bitterest  part  of  punishment  is  the  moral  pain  that  is  caused  by  this  delicate 
sense.  Violence  and  force,  whether  in  acts  or  words,  injure  the  education  of  the  child, 
who  is  to  be  raised  to  honor  and  Uberiy :  it  is  contrary  to  the  real  object  of  education 
which  is,  to  awaken  in  children  the  softer  feelings,  and  to  induce  them  to  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  That  which  cannot  be  done  by  reason,  prudence,  and  skill,  is 
never  done  by  foi*ce.  Confidence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  are  the  best  inducements  to 
study,  and  these  are  not  afforded  by  brutal,  but  by  moral  force.  A  firm,  and  at  the  same 
time  benevolent  master,  is  never  obliged  to  employ  his  muscular  power.  The  only 
means  to  have  good  pupils  is  to  make  them  love  study. 

Opinion  of  QuinetUianus  (I.  I.  c.  4.) : — "  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  patientiy  bear, 
although  custom  authorises  it,  that  is — to  whip  children.  This  chastisement  appears  to 
me  low  and  servile ;  and  certainly,  at  another  age,  it  would  be  a  cruel  outrage.  More- 
over, an  ill-natured  child,  that  is  not  touched  by  censure  and  reproof,  wm  soon  be 

hardened  by  blows,  like  the  vilest  slave If  you  have  no  other  means  of  reducing  a 

child  to  obedience,  what  shall  you  do  when  yoxir  pupil  is  grown  up  ?  For,  then,  behas 
nothing  more  to  fear  in  this  direction,  and,  yet,  he  wiU  enter  upon  a  career  fisu:  more 
dijBlcult." 

Opinion  of  Plutarch  (de  Puerorum  Educat.) : — "  One  ought  to  induce  children  to  do 
their  duly,  not  by  cruel  and  humiliating  punishment,  which  is  more  proper  for  slaves 
than  for  freemen,  but  by  mildness  and  persuasion.  Bad  treatment  renders  them  obstinate 
stupifics  them,  and  converts  to  them  study  into  an  object  of  horror." 

To  these  opinions  I  add  that  of  Terence  (Adelphi,  Act.  1.  Sc.  2.) : — "  In  my  opinion  it 
is  a  woful  mistake,  to  believe  that  authority,  supported  by  fear,  is  more  solid  and  more 
durable  than  that  founded  on  esteem . .  He  who  docs  his  duty,  only  forced  by  chastisement, 
keeps  to  his  work  only  so  long  as  he  believes  himself  to  be  observed ;  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  observation,  he  returns  to  his  old  inclination.  He, 
whom  you  attach  by  acts  of  kindness,  fulfils  his  duties  heartily.  He  endeavours  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  yonr  tenderness ;  and  whether  you  be  present  or  absent,  he  will 
be  the  same.  It  becomes  a  father  to  accustom  his  son  to  behave  well,  more  from  his 
own  impulse  than  from  fear  for  another. . .  .He  who  is  not  able  to  bring  about  such  a 
ivsult  anovld  arow  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  govern  children." — Canadian  Journal 
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CHRISTMAS    EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

f  Continued  from  p.  17.  J 

LATIN. 

MALES.— FIRST     YEAR. 

Section  I. — 1.  Decline  res  throughout.  2.  Enumerate  the  different 
forms  of  the  third  declension.  Give  two  instances  of  each  fiilly  declined. 
3.  How  are  the  following  adjectives  compared  —  pins,  facilis,  pulcher, 
velox,  beneficuSy  superus.  Give  the  rule  in  each  case,  and  state  whether 
the  example  falls  under  the  rule  or  is  to  be  considered  an  exception. 

Section  II. — 1.  Decline  tristis  and  felix  throughout.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  them  besides  the  fact  that  one  increases  in  the  genitive 
and  the  other  does  not  ?  2.  Decline  in  full,  quisquis,  quicunque,  quispiam, 
and  aliquis.  3.  Write  out  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  possum,  nolo, 
malo,  and  edo. 

Sbotion  III. — 1.  Write  out  side  by  side  the  fotures  indicative  active  of 
amOy  moneOy  rego,  and  audio.  2.  Write  out  side  by  side  the  terminations 
of  the  imperative  active  and  passive,  in  each  of  the  four  conjugations.  3. 
Is  there  any  part  of  the  verb  which  is  affected  by  the  gender  of  the  nomi- 
native  case  r    K  so,  give  instances. 

Section.  Y. — Translate  into  Latin — ^Let  him  who  shall  desire  to  gain 

qui  volo  adipiscor 

true  glory  discharge  the  duties  of  justice ;  all  things  just  are  honorable ; 
vera  gloria  fungor     officium     justitia ;      onmis     Justus  sum  decerns 

things  unjust  (on  the  contrary)  as  base  are  therefore  disgraceful, 
injustus  contra  ut  torpis  sum      sic      indecorus. 

Section  VI, — 1.  Write  out  the  English  words  derived  from  words  in 
the  passages  given  above  for  translation,  and  classify  them  according  to  the 
difference  in  their  meaning  produced  by  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  their 
derivation.  2.  Compare  the  English  and  Latin  pronouns.  In  what 
respects  are  these  words  of  more  importance  in  English  than  in  Latin  ? 
3.  What  is  the  English  substitute  for  the  latin  variety  of  cases  ?  How 
ought  this  to  affect  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar  ?  4.  Why  is  the 
collocation  of  words  freer  in  Latin  than  in  English ;  What  effect  has  this 
upon  the  parsing  of  an  English  sentence  as  compared  with  that  of  a  Latin  ? 


SECOND     YEAR. 

Section    I. — ^Translate  into  English — "Duplex  est  omnino  jocandi 
genus:  unimi  illiberale,  petulans,  flagitiosum,  obscenum;  alterum,  elegans, 
orbanom,  ingeniosum,  facetum :  quo  genere  non  mode  Plautus  noster  et 
Atticorom  antiqua  comoedia,  sed  etiam  philosophorum  Socraticonuai  \i!uYiv 
referti  simt :  multagne  multoram  &cete  dicta :  ut  ea,  qy\fi&  a  ^n^  ^^Xnrcis^ 
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collecta  sunt.  Facilis  igitar  est  distinctio  ingenui  et  illiberalis  joci.  Alter 
est,  si  tempore  fit,  remisso  homine  dignns ;  alter  ne  libero  quidem,  si  rerum 
turpitudini  adhibetur  yerborum  obscenitas.  Lndendi  est  etiam  quidam 
modus  retmendus,  ut  ne  nimis  omnia  profondamns,  elatique  voluptate  in 
aliquam  tnrpitudinem  delabamur.  Sappeditant  autem  et  campus  noster  et 
studia  venandi  honesta  exempla  ludendi/' 

Section  II. — ^Parse  (accidence  and  syntax)  jocandi,  quo,  philosophomm, 
ea,  collecta,  joci,  libero,  turpitudini,  elati,  voluptate,  yenandi. 

Section  m. — ^Translate  into  English — 

Ti.     Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putayi 

Stultus  ego  huic  nostrsB  similem,  quo  ssepe  solemus 

Pastores  oyium  teneros  depellere  foetus. 

Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hsedos 

l^oram ;  sic  paryis  componere  magna  solebam. 

Yerum  haec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes. 

Quantum  lenta  sclent  inter  yibuma  cupressi. 
KE.  Et  Quae  tanta  fuit  Eomam  tibi  causa  yidendi  ? 
TI.    libertas :  quse  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem, 

Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat ; 

Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  tempore  yenit. 

Section  IY. — 1 .  Give  the  rules  for  the  goyemment  of  quam,  huie,  canibus, 
parvis  caput,  yidendi,  inertem,  tondenti.  2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  scansioii 
of  hexameters,  and  scan  the  line  Yerum  haec  tantum  alias  inter  caput 
extulit  urbes.  3.  Giye  the  first  singular  present,  the  first  singular  perfect 
indicatiye,  and  the  supine  of  each  of  the  yerbs  solemus,  depellere,  noram, 
componere,  extulit,  respexit,  tondenti  cadebat.  4.  Analyse,  according  to 
the  rules  of  Morell's  Analysis,  the  passage  beginning  "  Hbertas,"  and 
ending  "  yenit." 

Section  Y. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  a  nominatiye  after  the  yerb?  "What 
yerbs  have  nominatives  after  them  ?  2.  With  what  else  besides  a  substan- 
tive may  an  adjective  agree  ?    Give  instances.     3.  Translate  into  Latin-— 

I  have  seen  the  man  whom  I  most  wished  to  see,  the  &ther  of  my  Mend, 
video  homo     qui       maxime  volo  video        pater  amicus. 

Section  YI. — 1.  Give  instances  of  English  words  derived  from  Lat&i 
nouns,  Latin  verbs,  Latin  participles,  and  Latin  prepositions.  2.  Is  there 
anything  in  English  syntax  similar  to  the  accusative  before  the  verb  in 
Latin?  3.  What  common  English  terminations  can  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  Latin  originals  ? 


SCHOOL     MANAGEMENT. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

4»*4»   Write  th$  first  Une  of  your  first  answer  as  aspedmm  of  copy  setting  in  large  hand : 
and  the  first  Une  of  your  second  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  smiQl  hand. 

Section  I. — State  fully  how  you  would  require  your  pupil  teachers  to 
give  dictation  lessons  to  your  second  class.     Point  out  tiie  disadvantages 
attending  each  rule  that  you  would  make,  and  the  reasons  which,  in  spite 
of  those  disadYants^B,  induce  you  to  make  it. 
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SxcnoK  n. — 1.  What  ill  effects  are  likely  to  attend  the  practice  of 
leading  the  writing  lessons  to  be  given  entirely  by  pnpil  teachers  ?  2. 
How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  consider  enough  to  assign  to  writing 
lessons  ?  What  should  be  the  length  of  each  lesson  ?  What  is  the  best 
mode  of  giving  out  copy  books  and  pens  ?  and  what,  the  best  of  supplying 
the  boys  with  ink?  Give  your  reasons.  3.  Point  out  how  the  great 
instruments  of  education,  practice,  example,  and  precept,  may  best  be  com- 
bined in  teaching  children  to  write  ?  Why  is  the  second  of  these  very 
rarely  used? 

Section  in. — 1.  Describe  accurately  the  posture  that  you  prefer  for 
children  during  a  reading  lesson,  and  give  your  reasons.  2.  Enumerate 
the  chief  faults  which  children  commonly  make  in  reading,  and  state  how 
you  would  endeavour  to  correct  each.  3.  Point  out  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  simultaneous  reading. 

SEcnoN  IV. — ^Draw  up  a  time  table  for  a  school  of  80  children  drawn 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  in  a  manufacturing  town,  their 
ages  ranging  from  seven  to  ten.  Point  out  what  changes  you  would  hope 
to  make  in  your  time  table,  if  the  school  were  successfdl  in  raising  liie 
moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  scholars. 


SECOND      TEAR. 

if*0  Write  the  first  line  of  f/our  first  anetoer  as  a  tpeeimen  of  copy  setting  in  large 
haod ;  and  the  first  Une  of  your  second  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  small  hand. 

SBcnoN  I. — Show  precisely  from  what  registers,  and  how,  the  Capi- 
tation Schedule  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given  below)  is  to  be  fiUed  up. 


& 


!zi 


NAME  OP  SCHOLAB. 

No  one  is  to  be  entered  who  has  not  entered  176  whole 

days  (Morning  and  Afternoon)  in  the  course 

of  the  year,  exclusively  of  Sundays. 

N.B.  Two  attendances  on  different  days  may  be  reckoned  as  one  day. 


1 
2 
3 


SscnoN  H. — ^What  is  the  best  mode  of  keeping  your  class  register  so  as 
to  be  able  at  any  time  to  tell  the  average  age  of  a  class  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year  ? 

Sectiok  m. — ^How  do  you  make  out  the  quarterly  statement  of  the 
number  of  children  who  have  attended  at  all,  and  the  average  nvmiV^x  ^i 
days  in  thp  quarter  attended  hy  each  child  present  at  afl.  ^ 
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Sectioit  IV. — 1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  regular  payment  of 
the  children's  pence  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  2.  What  parts  of 
the  instruction  ought  the  master  to  keep  in  his  own  hands,  and  what  may 
he  safely  entrust  to  pupil  teachers  ?  How  far,  in  the  latter  case,  is  he 
justified  in  leaving  the  responsibility  with  them?  3.  Explain  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  attempt  to  combine  industrial  with  intellectual 
instruction?  How  far  are  those  difficulties  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  ? 

Section  V.— What  considerations  must  guide  a  schoolmaster  in  drawing 
up  a  time  table?  Ptepare  a  time  table  for — 1.  A  mixed  school  of  80 
children,  from  six  to  ten,  in  a  thoroughly  rural  district,  previously  much 
neglected.  2.  A  school  of  150  boys  from  seven  to  twelve,  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  where  many  of  the  children  come  from  a  considerable 
distance,  but  all  belong  to  the  upper  rank  of  the  poor.  Or  3.  A  school  of 
150  boys  from  seven  to  eleven,  in  a  seaport  town,  where  the  majority  of 
the  parents  are  very  poor  and  mean  their  sons  to  go  to  sea.  In  each  case, 
the  school  to  have  as  many  pupil  teachers  as  the  committee  of  council 
allow. 

SEcnoN  VI. — Write  a  short  theme  on  the  difficulties  which  a  school- 
master must  expect  in  the  control  of  the  discipline  of  his  school,  and  the 
best  means  of  making  that  discipline  efficient. 


EUCLID. 

FIR8T     YJEAR. 

Section  I. — 1.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal.  2.  The  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  3.  To  a  given  straight  line  apply  a  rectangle  equal 
to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. 

Section  II. — 1.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point, 
the  squares  of  the  whole  line  produced  and  the  part  of  it  produced  are 
together  double  of  the  squares  of  half  the  line  and  the  line  made  up  of 
the  half  and  the  part  produced.  2.  The  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  inscribed  in  a  circle,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  3.  K 
from  a  point  without  a  circle  a  straight  line  be  drawn  to  touch  and  another 
to  cut  the  circle,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  cutting 
line  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  touching  Hne. 

Section  III. — 1.  In  a  given  circle  inscribe  a  triangle  equiangular  with 
a  given  triangle.  2.  Inscribe  a  pentagon  in  a  given  circle.  3.  Describe 
a  circle  about  a  given  equiangular  and  equilateral  hexagon. 

Section  IV. — Show  how  to  prove  experimentally  :  1.  That  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  2.  That  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  Or,  3.  That  triangles  on  equal  bases  and 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equal. 

Section  V. — 1.  Analyse  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  Pirst  Book  into  its 
parts,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  a  pupil  teacher  to  learn.  2.  Collect 
together  the  different  propositions  in  the  First  Book  by  which  you  can 
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establish  the  thorough  equality  of  two  triangles,  and  point  out  the  use, 
which  you  would  make  of  so  collecting  these  propositions,  in  teaching  a 
pupil  teacher.  

MECHANICS. 

FIE  ST      YEAR. 

Section  I. — 1.  A  wheelbarrow  without  the  wheel,  weighs  one  cwt. ; 
the  load  put  on  it  weighs  three  cwt.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  loaded 
barrow  is  six  inches  from  the  axle.  If  I  take  up  the  handles  four  feet 
fix>m  the  axle,  what  weight  shall  I  have  to  lift  ?  2.  Explain  whether  I 
should  shorten  my  hold  on  the  wheelbarrow  if  I  come  to  an  obstacle.  3. 
A  beam  20  feet  long  rests  upon  two  walls  15  feet  apart.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  is  eight  feet  from  one  end.  How  can  you  place  the 
beam  so  that  one  wall  shall  have  to  bear  twice  as  much  of  the  weight  as 
the  other  ? 

Section  II. — 1.  Describe  the  system  of  pulleys  in  which  one  string 
runs  through  all  the  puUeys,  and  show  how  to  calculate  the  power  of  such 
a  system.  2.  Three  weights  of  4,  5,  6  lbs.  respectively  are  suspended 
over  the  circumference  of  a  circular  hoop  by  three  strings,  knotted  together 
at  the  centre.  On  this  centre  the  whole  is  suspended,  and  the  hoop  is 
horizontal.  Show  how  to  determine  with  a  rule  and  compasses  the  angles 
between  the  strings.  3.  A  uniform  beam  3  feet  long,  weighing  6  cwt. 
rests  with  one  end  against  a  wall,  while  the  other  is  supported  by  a  cord  5 
feet  long,  which  is  fastened  to  a  point  higher  up  in  the  same  wall.  Eind 
the  position  of  the  beam  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  the  wall. 

Section  III. — 1.  On  a  uniform  straight  lever  weighing  6  lbs.  and  6  feet 
in  length,  weights  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  lbs.  are  hung  at  distances  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
feet  from  the  end.  Where  must  the  fulcrum  be  placed  to  secure  equilibrium  ? 
2.  The  arms  of  a  bent  lever  are  3  feet  and  5  feet  long,  inclined  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  perpendicular  •from  the  end  of  the  short  arm  upon  the  long 
one  produced  is  l|  feet  long.  At  their  extremities  weights  of  7  lbs.  and 
6  lbs.  are  suspended.  Show  how  to  find  the  position  of  the  arms  when 
the  lever  is  in  equilibrium.  3.  A  Koman  steelyard,  whose  total  weight  is 
10  lbs.  has  its  centre  of  gravity  at  a  distance  of  two  inches  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed  is  supported  by  a  pan,  hung  at  a 
distance  of  3  inches  on  the  other  side.  Eind  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum 
at  which  the  constant  weight  of  5  lbs.  (which  is  not  included  in  the  10 
lbs.)  must  be  placed  to  balance  10,  20,  30,  and  40  lbs.  placed  successively 
in  tiie  pan. 

Section  IV. — ^Write  fall  notes  and  supply  instances,  to  be  afterwards 
worked  by  your  scholars,  for  a  lesson  on — 1 .  The  single  moveable  pulley. 
2.  The  compound  wheel  and  axle. 

Section  Y. — ^Write  fall  notes  and  supply  instances  to  be  afterwards 
worked  by  your  scholars  for  a  lesson  on  the  bent  lever. 


HIGHEE  MATHEMATICS  AND  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS. 

SECOND      YEAR. 

Section  I. — 1.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one 
angle  of  the  other  and  the  sides  about  two  other  angles  pro^^oTtA-cmal-,  \k"eo. 
if  each  of  the  remaming  angles  be  Jess  or  not  less  than  a  xig^t  axi^<^,  ot  \i 
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one  of  them  be  a  right  angle ;  the  triangles  ^hall  be  equiangolar,  and  shall 
have  those  angles  equal  about  which  the  sides  are  proportional.  2.  Equi- 
angular parallelograms  have  to  one  another  the  ratio  which  is  compounded 
of  the  ratios  of  their  sides.  3.  If  the  sides  of  any  polygon  be  produced 
to  meet  the  alternate  sides,  also  produced,  the  angles  formed  by  these  lines, 
together  with  eight  right  angles  are  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles 
as  the  polygon  has  sides.  4.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  the 
dijSerence  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
dijBTerences  of  the  segments. 

Seotioit  II.  1.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  square  root  of  a  binomial, 
one  of  whose  terms  is  a  quadratic  surd.     2.  If  a,  h,  e,  d,  &o.  he  in,  Qteo- 

metrical  Progression,  then  - — rj-,  -« -5  >  --3 ^ ,  &c.  are  in  Geo- 
metrical Progression.     Find  the  sum  of  the  latter  progression  to  n  terms. 

3.  Out  of  17  consonants  and  5  vowels  how  many  permutations  can  be 
formed  among  the  combinations  consisting  of  2  vowels  and  3  consonant? 

4.  Prove  the  binomial  theorem  for  negative  indices.  5.  Express  V  7  in 
a  continued  fraction  in  the  senary  scale  of  notation. 

Sbctioit  III. — 1.  Find  the  area  of  a  four-sided  field,  two  of  whose 
opposite  sides  are  506  and  710  links,  and  the  other  two  431  and  568  links, 
and  the  inclination  of  its  diagonals  60®.  2.  Describe  the  methods  of  laying 
down  railway  curves.     3.  Prove  that  in  every  triangle 

cos  A  —     ^ 
2hc 
4.  Prove  that  in  every  triangle 

sin  A  -I-  sin  B  +  sin  C  =  4  cos  — .  ^^„  —  ^^„— , 
'  '  ,2    ^s  2    cos  2 

and  tan  A  +  tan  B  -f  tan  C  =  tan  A .  tan  B  .  tan  G. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Describe  the  common  pump  and  the  air  pump,  and 
compare  their  action.  2.  Describe  the  astronomical  telescope,  and  show 
how  to  calculate  its  magnifying  power.  3.  Describe  a  thrediing  machine 
in  detail. 

Section  V. — 1.  Prove,  as  to  a  pupil  teacher  who  has  got  as  fer  as  simple 
equations,  that  a  number,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the 
d^ts  in  the  even,  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  odd,  places,  is  divisible 
by  eleven,  is  itself  divisible  by  eleven.  2.  Prepare  four  deductions,  fit  to  be 
given  to  pupil  teachers  who  have  just  read  the  third  book  of  Euclid,  and  show 
how  you  would  teach  the  pupil  teachers  to  work  them.  3,  Give  four 
instances  to  show  how  a  knowledge  of  algebra  may  assist  in  solving 
geometrical  problems. 

Section  VI. — ^Write  fall  notes,  draw  proper  diagrams,  and  prepare 
arithmetical  illustrations  for  a  lesson  to  an  advanced  first  class  on — 1.  A 
crane.     Or,  2.  A  clock. 


^To  be  concluded  in  next  number  J 
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INTONATION :    A  MUSICAL  ESSAY. 
(Continued  from  p,  462. J 

THE   CANONICAL   CIBCLE. 

43.  A  good  way  of  displaying  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  just 
intervals  in  the  Canon,  is  by  representing  them  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  Circle,  the  interval  between  the  Eey-note 
and  the  Octave  being  represented  by  the  whole  circumference.  This  circle 
presents  to  the  eye  the  accurate  relations  between  the  different  just  intervals, 
as  constructed  by  nature  on  the  foundation  of  the  simple  ratios.  That  is  to 
say,  those  intervals  which  are  represented  as  equal  to  one  another,  are  equal, 
and  those  which  are  represented  as  the  sums  or  differences  of  other  intervals, 
are  80  in  reality.  In  which  the  observer  will  discover  a  number  of  con- 
formities and  analogies,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  were  intended  to  be 
destroyed  by  any  process  like  that  of  mincing  up  the  whole  into  twelve 
equal  intervals.  The  Measure  of  each  sound  is  attached  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  vulgar  fraction.  The  least-used  forms  of  the  Dissonances  are  represented 
by  broken  lines.  [We  cannot  give  this  Circle;  but  the  attentive  reader  may 
easily  draw  it.] 

44.  The  circumference  of  the  Circle  is  surrounded  by  53  dots  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another ;  of  which  one  is  opposite  the  place  of  the  Eey- 
note,  and  the  others  are  nimibered  from  it  as  in  the  figure,  the  one  opposite 
the  Key-note  being  numbered  0.  Where  it  will  be  found  on  inspection, 
that  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Circle  has  one  of  these  dots  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  number  of  the  dot  is  called  the  Index  of  the  sound,  the 
spaces  between  the  dots  being  called  degrees.  And  the  valuable  property 
of  these  numbers  on  experiment  is  found  to  be,  that  they  serve  as  counters, 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  present  instrument  and  enharmonic  instruments 
in  general  need  be  concerned,  if  the  Indices  of  two  sounds  be  added  together 
or  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  the  inference  deducible  from  such  sum  or 
difference  wiU  be  found  rigidly  true  of  the  just  divisions ;  so  that  the 
numbers  constitute  a  kind  of  artificial  memory.  For  example,  if  search  is 
being  made  for  the  sound  which  will  be  arrived  at  by  taking  a  Fourth  above 
tiie  Major  Third ;  22  the  Index  of  a  Fourth,  added  to  17  the  Index  of  the 
Major  Third,  gives  39  which  is  the  Index  of  the  Major  Sixth.  And  it  is 
rigidly  and  accurately  true,  that  the  just  Major  Sixth  is  a  just  Fourth 
above  the  just  Major  Third ;  as  has  been  shewn  before  (§  25.)  And  in  the 
same  way  in  other  cases ;  casting  out  53  when  the  sum  of  the  Indices  is 
equal  to  it  or  greater,  the  remainder  indicating  the  place  of  the  sound 
sought,  in  the  octave  next  above ;  and  borrowing  53  when  the  Index  of 
the  sound  in  the  octave  above  is  the  smallest. 

45.  Here  then  is  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  command  over  the  cal- 
culation and  comparison  of  the  just  intervals.  For  it  is  only  requisite  to 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  the  fourteen  sounds  in  tiie  Canonical 
Circle  with  their  Indices,  and  addition  or  substraction  of  the  Indices  will 
solve  every  question  which  in  practice  will  occur.  It  is  plain  the  process 
could  not  be  extended  without  limit ;  but  if  it  gives  true  answers  tA 
everything  which  in  practice  will  be  wanted,  it  is  s^dent. 
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46.  These  Indices  collected^  from  what  will  be  called 

THE  INDEX   SCALE. 

0,  5,  8,9,  74,  17,  22,  31,  36,  39,  44,45,  48,  53  or  0  again. 

47.  Observations  to  be  made  on  the  Canonical  Circle  by  aid  of  the 
Indices,  are 

That  the  sounds  which  make  concords  with  the  Key-note  (or 
constitute  Consonances),  have  for  their  indices  14>  17,  22,  31, 
36,  39. 

That  of  the  intervals  among  the  sounds  finally  established,  the 
most  prominent  are, 

1.  The  interval  of  mne  degrees  exemplified  between  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  which  is  the  Grreat  Tone.    Katio  8  :  9. 

2.  The  interval  of  ei^ht  degrees  exemplified  between  the  Minor 
Third  and  the  Fourth,  and  between  the  Fifth  and  the  Major  Sixth; 
which  is  the  Small  Tone,    Eatio  9:10. 

3.  The  interval  of  three  degrees  exemplified  between  the  Minor 
and  Major  Third  and  between  the  Minor  and  Major  Sixth ;  whidi 
wiU  be  called  the  Chroma  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  "  shade  «r 
gradation  of  colour : "  whence  "  Chromatic  ").    Katio  24 :  25. 

4.  The  interval  of  Jive  degrees  exemplified  between  the  Major 
Third  and  the  Fourth,  and  between  the  Fifth  and  the  Minor  Sixth, 
being  what  is  left  after  taking  the  Chroma  from  the  Small  tone ; 
which  will  be  called  the  Limma  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  "what 
is  left.").    Ratio  15  :  16. 

5.  The  interval  of  one  degree  exemplified  between  two  forms  of 
a  Dissonance,  and  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  Great  and 
Small  Tone ;  which  is  the  Comma  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  "  a 
clipping  or  piece  cut  off").    Eatio  80  :  81. 

That  there  is  an  interved  of  a  Great  Tone  in  the  middle  of  the 
octave  (between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth),  and  the  wings  on  the  two 
sides  of  it  reflect  one  another,  being  divided  into  intervals  of 
different  kinds  respectively  equal  in  the  minutest  particular  in  each 
wing,  in  order  from  the  central  interval  outwards ;  the  places  which 
belong  to  the  major  series  on  one  side,  belonging  to  tiie  Minor  on 
the  o^er,  and  vice  versd. 

48.  Intervals  not  included  in  the  preceding,  and  greater  by  a  Chroma 
than  some  of  those  described,  are  known  by  the  prefix  of  Augmented  ;  and 
less.  Diminished.    Greater  by  a  Comma,  Redundant ;  and  less.  Contracted. 

49.  An  interval  which  in  one  way  plays  a  rather  important  part,  is  the 
7}ritone.  It  is  equal  to  two  Great  Tones  and  one  Small,  whence  its  name ; 
and  its  place  in  the  Canon  is  a  Limma  below  the  Fifth.  Its  ratio  to  the 
previous  Key-note  is  32 :  45  ;  and  Index  26. 

CHANGES   OP  key;    THEIE  NATTIEE. 

60.  The  ancients  had  much  clearer  notions  of  Changes  of  Key  than  the 
modems  (See  Appendix,  §  v.).  A  Change  of  Key  consists  in  beginning  on 
a  new  portion  of  the  string  for  Key-note,  and  thence  calcidating  the 
Urimma  of  the  Canon  afresh.     The  change  1%  most  frequently  to  one  of 
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the  Consonances  of  the  original  string ;  bat  sometimes  it  is  to  a  Dissonance, 
and  sometimes  it  is  to  a  sound  which  is  not  among  the  divisions  of  the 
original  string  at  all.  The  first  kind  may  be  called  eonsonatU  changes  of 
the  Key,  the  next  dissonant,  and  the  third  extraneous.  Of  the  Measures 
which  thus  arise,  many  will  coincide  with  the  old,  but  some  will  be  new ; 
and  the  new  ones,  if  represented  on  the  Canonical  Circle,  will  each  be  found 
to  have  one  of  the  dots  in  its  neighbourhood  whose  number  may  conse* 
quently  be  assigned  to  it  as  its  Index.  The  whole  of  which  presents  a 
surprising  display  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  the  perfect  accuracy 
witii  which,  through  a  long  series  of  changes  of  Key-note,  the  Measures 
of  the  new  calculations  coincide  with  those  of  the  old  when  they  fedl  on 
the  same  Index,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  changes  of  Key  may  be 
carried  (exceeding  tiie  limits  of  the  present  instrument,  or  anything 
wanted  for  enharmonic  instruments  in  general)  before  any  such  thing 
aa  the  appearance  of  two  different  Measures  to  one  Index  will  take 
place. 

51.  If  tiiere  is  a  decided  termination  of  the  moyement  in  one  Key, 
marked  by  a  double  bar  and  a  new  movement  is  begun  with  an  alteration 
of  the  signature,  this  may  be  called  a  formal  change  of  Key ;  but  if  made 
wiiliout  notioe  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  called  an  tfrformal.  And  the  same 
tenns  may  be  ap^^ied  when  the  change  ia  only  from  one  series  of  the  same 
key  to  the  other.  , 

52.  An  informal  change  of  Key  is  announced  by  the  a^^Mrition  of  one 
or  more  new  Sharps,  Flats,  or  Naturals,  being  what  are  incidental  to  the 
new  Key.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  note  foreign  to  the  signature, 
without  a  change  either  to  eome  Key  in  which  that  note  is  found,  or  to  the 
other  series  of  the  same  Key.  Notes  of  this  kind  i^ould  be  called  Inei- 
dentals  ;   as  being  incidental  to  some  new  Key  or  series. 

68.  The  intervals  between  sounds  in  the  same  Key,  are  called  simple, 
Thoee  between  sounds  in  difBn:ent  Keys,  are  called  compound;  some  of 
which  will  be  the  same  aa  the  simple,  and  some  not. 

54.  If  instead  of  making  twenty  stops  (which  are  in  fact  twenty  Organs) 
ibr  the  sake  of  possessing  twenty  varieties  of  quality  of  tone,  there  were 
oonatrueted  twenty  Organs  each  in  a  different  Key,  and  then  the  sounds 
which  ware  oonmion  were  thrown  into  one,  the  result  would  approach  to 
that  of  the  present  instrument ;  wh^te  the  same  thing  is  effected  witli 
ksB  than  the  number  of  pipes  in  three  stops. 

OONSTBTTCnOir  OF  THS  nrSTRTJlOENT. 

65.  The  instrument  has  three  finger-boards;  the  sounds  common  to 
more  than  one  board,  being  produced  from  the  same  pipe.  The  first  or 
lowest  finger-board  presents  the  Key  of  C ;  which  is  called  the  Primitive 
Key.  The  C  which  is  tiie  Key-note,  and  its  replicates  above  and  below, 
are  diatingnished  by  being  red.  The  Mcjor  Second  (D)  and  Minor  Seventh* 
(B  Flat)  have  each  two  mfflu^la ;  of  which  the  Acute  Major  Second  and 
Orave  Minor  Seventh  are  in  the  ordinary  place  and  shape,  while  the  others 
foalled  from  their  square  figure  qtcarrils)  are  adjacent  on  the  proper  side. 
Otf  these,  the  Acute  are  white  and  the  Orave  block.  Hence  as  a  general 
direction,  the  Dissonance  requires  to  be  taken  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
CooflonaBce  with  which  it  is  to  make  a  concord.  From  which  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  calling  the  chord  made  by  white  manuals  a  whiU  c^\iQit^>  «sA\s^ 
hmsk  s  iladf. 
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56.  Between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  a  manual  is  wanted  to  keep  up  the 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  finger-boards ;  and  the  sound  most  likely  to 
be  called  for,  is  the  F  Sharp  which  will  make  its  appearance  if  the  Key 
changes  to  the  Key  of  the  Fifth  (the  most  common  of  all  changes  of 
Key,  and  which  may  be  said  to  occur  in  three  movements  out  of  four). 
This  sound  therefore  is  inserted,  being  in  feict,  the  Major  Seventh  of  the 
Key  of  G' ;  and  the  interved  it  makes  with  the  Key-note  C  is  the  lyitone 
(§  49).  And  because  the  sound  is  found  to  make  concords  with  notes 
colored  white  in  the  previous  arrangements,  the  manual  is  colored  white. 
In  the  processes  which  next  follow,  its  Index  26  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Index  Scale. 

57.  Prepare  now  a  table  with  columns  and  headings  as  in  §  65,  and  in 
the  proper  column  place  the  Indices  from  0  to  53.  Opposite  such  of  l^em 
as  are  in  the  Index  Scale  (including  the  Tritone),  place  their  Measures  in 
decimals,  as  collected  from  the  Canonical  Circle  in  §  43,  and  from  §  49. 
This  forms  what  the  ancients  called  a  Si/stem  (  Appendix,  §  vi.)  for  one 
Key.  To  which  additions  must  be  made  for  other  Keys,  as  oirected  in  the 
sequel. 

58.  The  second  or  middle  finger-board  presents  the  Key  of  IT,  or  the 
sounds  formed  by  commencing  the  canonical  division  on  the  Mqfor  Third 
of  the  preceding  Key  of  (T.  Add  therefore  each  of  the  numbers  in  the 
Index  Scale,  to  17  tiie  Index  of  the  Major  Third,  (casting  out  53  where 
practicable),  and  the  result  will  be  as  foUows  ; — 

To     17, 

Add       0,    5,    87^14,17,22,26,31,36,39,44^^48,53. 
Gives   17,  22,  25,  26,  31,  34,  39,  43,  48,    0,    3,  8,    9,  12,  17. 

Calculate  the  Measures  for  the  sounds  indicated  in  the  lowest  line,  (which 
will  be  done  by  multiplying  the  Measures  of  the  Indices  in  the  Index 
Scale,  by  '8  the  Measure  of  Index  17,  doubling  the  product  when  less  than 
•5  the  Measure  of  the  Octave)  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  (a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  properties  of  numbers),  that  all  of  the  resulting  Measures  whose 
Indices  appeared  in  the  Key  of  CT,  are  identically  the  same  as  in  that  Key. 
The  others  constitute  new  sounds ;  whose  Measures,  !N'ames,  &c.  must  be 
inserted  in  the  Table  opposite  to  their  Indices.  The  construction,  coloring, 
&c.  of  the  manuals,  are  relatively  the  same  as  in  the  CT  board. 

59.  The  third  or  uppermost  finger-board  presents  the  Key  of  D\  or  the 
sounds  formed  by  commencing  the  canonical  division  on  the  Grave  Mc^or 
Second  of  the  primitive  Key  of  (T.  Add  therefore  each  of  the  numbers  in 
the  Index  Scale,  to  8  the  Index  of  the  Grave  Major  Second,  (casting  out 
53  where  practicable),  and  the  result  will  be 

8,  13,  leTlTi  22,  25,  30,  34,  39,  44,  47,  5270,  3,  8. 

Calculate  the  measures  for  these  as  before,  (which  will  be  done  by  multi- 
plying the  Measures  of  the  Indices  in  the  Index  Scale,  by  '9  the  Measure 
of  Index  8)  ;  and  it  will  be  found  again  that  all  of  the  resulting  Measures 
whose  Indices  have  appeared  before,  are  identically  the  same  as  ever.  The 
others  constitute  new  sounds;  whose  Measures,  Names,  &c.  must  be 
inserted  in  the  Table,  opposite  to  their  Indices.  The  construction, 
coloring,  &c.  of  the  manusds,  are  relatively  the  same  as  in  the  other 
fin^r-boards. 
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60.  When  the  experiment  had  proceeded  thos  far,  it  was  an  easy 
observation  that  a  comparatively  few  more  sounds  would  give  the  power 
of  executing  in  a  number  of  additional  Keys.  And  this  was  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  manuals  which  &om  their  resemblance  to  the  keys 
of  a  flute  are  named  Jlutals,  and  others  presenting  the  Hkeness  of  a  gold- 
headed  nail,  which  are  named  buttons.  The  Jlutals,  like  the  gtmrillsy  are 
white  and  black,  and  are  always  a  Comma  sharper  or  flatter  than  the 
manual  of  the  ordinary  conformation  and  diflbrent  color  which  is  con- 
tiguous. The  huttons  on  the  contrary  always  express  a  Sharp  or  Plat,  and 
never  differ  by  a  Comma  flx>m  a  cont^ous  manual ;  for  which  reas(>n  they 
are  made  neither  white  nor  black,  but  gilt.  For  the  means  of  distinction 
by  the  blind,  see  !N'ote. 

61.  Some  of  ^Qfiutals  in  crowded  situations,  are  made  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  being  shorter.  Upon  the  mammlg 
of  ilie  Acute  Major  Second  and  Acute  Minor  Seventh  of  the  red  Key-note 
on  each  board,  is  a  quadrangular  column  of  ivory,  to  enable  the  manual  to 
be  put  down  by  a  finger  dose  to  the  back  of  the  flnger-board ;  which  is 
convenient  for  taking  some  chords.  Accuracy  in  the  respective  heights  of 
the  different  classes  of  manuals,  is  essential  to  their  use.  When  Jlutals  make 
part  of  a  chord,  assistance  will  ofl;en  be  derived  from  pressing  tiie  knuckles 
hard  against  the  back  of  the  flnger-board. 

62.  In  the  C  board,  by  the  introduction  of  six  Jlutals  in  the  octave,  are  added 
the  Keys  of  F,  G',  B  Flat  Major,  FFlat,  Major,  FT  Flat  Major,  AFlatMajor,  D' 
Minor.  And  by  having  Convertible  pipes  for  G'  Flat  and  G'  Flat,  C  Flat 
and  C  Flat  is  given  the  power  of  performing  in  the  Keys  of  D'  Flat 
Major,  G^Flat  Major,  B'FlatMinor,B'Flat  Minor,  E' Flat  Minor;  the  two  last 
-named  requiring  the  Acute  forms  of  these  pipes,  and  the  others  the  Grave. 
The  Convertible  pipes  are  distinguished  by  bleu^k  caps. 

63.  In  the  £'  board,  by  the  introduction  of  Ave  Jlutals  in  the  octave, 
are  added  the  Keys  of  B'.  G'  Major,  D'  Major,  C  Major,  and  (with  some 
help  £x>m  the  D^  board)  A.  And  by  the  further  ad£tion  of  two  huttons, 
and  help  from  the  D  board  is  given  the  power  of  performing  in  the  Keys 
of  C  Sharp  and  G'  Sharp. 

64.  In  the  D  board,  by  the  introduction  of  Breflutals  in  the  octave,  are 
added  the  Keys  of  A,  F  Major,  B  Flat  Major,  G,  and  (with  some  help  from 
the  E  board)  K  and  E'^  And  by  the  further  addition  of  one  button,  and 
help  from  the  E  board,  is  given  ^e  power  of  performing  in  the  Key  of  F 
Sharp. 

^7b  be  continued  J 
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CATULLUS. 

Verona  docti  syllalws  amat  vatis. — Martial.  1.  bdii.  1. 

Cabxsk  LXn.    Cannon  Nuptiale.    6 — 9. — 

Cemitisy  inuptae,  juvenes  ?        canent  quo  sidere  par  est. 

^''  See  ye,  maidenB,  the  youths?  Bise  all  of  you  to  meet  thexxL  Surely  the  Nijjht- 
hringer  is  displayinff  his  fires  firom  (Eta.  Surely  tis  even  so.  See  ye  not  how  swiftly 
tttey  hare  leapt  forth  ?  Not  without  purpose  hare  they  leapt  up.  They  will  sing  under 
a  fitting  star." 

Scaliger  shewB  that  the  oldest  reading  of  v.  7.  was  "  Nimimm  Hooeof 
ostendit  noctifer  imbre.''  Hoceq/'is  for  "Hoceaq;^/'  that  is,  Oceano  se,  by 
a  common  aspiration  and  by  Mss.  abbreviation.  He  quotes  Virg.  jSsl 
**  Qoalis  ubi  Ooeani  per^os  Lnoifer  und^"  saying  that  here  Oceano  imbre 
is  the  rame  as  Oceani  ond^l,  Oceano  being  used  i^ectivally  as  Horace  has 
Bhenum  flumen,  &c.  But  this  is  far  fetched,  we  prefer  an  emendatiaa 
found  in  the  very  early  ''Codex  Thuaneus/'  and  supported  by  Virg.  £oL 
Tiii.  30.  (Tibi  descrit  Hesperus  (Etam)  and  would  read — 

Nimimm  (Etasos  ostendit  noctifer  ignes. 

which  presents  to  us  an  image  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  setting  behind  the  mountains.  See  Servius  on  Virgil  L.  C.  Lachmann 
adopts  this  reading.    Bossbach  suggests — 

Kimirum  OrciTas  ostendit  Noctifer  umbras, 

adding  that  the  maidens  would  sing  opposite  to  the  lads,  and  that  while 
Vesper  heralded  Iseta  lumina  to  the  latter,  to  the  former  he  would  seem  to 
bring  pitchy  darkness,  ''orcivas  umbras."  But  the  reading  translated  rests 
on  most  aufiiority.  In  v.  9.  "Canent  quo  visere  par  est"  is  the  old  reading, 
for  which  some  propose  "Quos  Tincere  par  est"  "they  will  sing,  who  it  is 
meet,  should  prevail."  Scaliger  read  "Cavent  quo  jure  parent  se:"  they 
are  taking  forethought,  how  to  prepare  themselves.  More  simple  is  the 
reading  of  the  C.  Thuanens,  "Canent  quod  vUere  par  est,"  that  is,  "visu 
et  spectatu  digna:"  and  Doering's  "Canent  quod  disere  par  est."  But 
Lachmann's  elegant  emendation,  "  Canent  quo  sidere  par  est,"  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  rest,  and  has  been  translated  above. 


Ibid.  12—14.— 

Meditata  requirant 
''  Bepeat  or  rehearse  their  practised  parts." 

Nee  minim,  totll  penitus  quae  mente  laborent. 
''  And  no  marvel,  for  to  these  songs  they  give  their  whole  thought. 


Ism.  17. — 

Quare  nunc  animos  saltem  comndttite  vestros. 
'^  Wherefore  now  at  all  events  bring  your  thoughts  wholly  and  together  to  the  matter 
in  hand** 

The  Ddpbin  Ed.  quotes  Terence.    "  Ubi  intenderid  consilium,  valet." 
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Ibid.  20. — 

Hespere,  qm.  ccelo  fertnr,  &c. 

Fertur  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^opeirac,  as  Aratus  has  de&v  wro  irotrtri 
foptirau  With  V.  21.  compare  Theocrit.  xviii.  13.  irdiia  d*  kav  avv  iraial 
^iXx)(rr6pyfa  vcLpa  fwrpl  HcUieiv  kg  /3a6vv  opdpov.  With  v.  24.  compare 
for  a  description  of  such  a  catastrophe,  JBschylus,  s.  c.  Theb.  325 — 9. 


Ibid.  32.  &c. — 

Hesperos  e  nobis ^unam. 

After  this  verse  Scaliger,  Doering,  Lachmann,  and  Eossbach  agree  that 
there  is  a  lacuna  of  some  verses,  more  or  less.  Bossbach's  scheme  of  the 
whole  poem  is  shnplest.  He  thinks  the  first  ten  verses  compose  two  AmoB- 
bflsic  stoophes  of  four  verses  each.  Then  follow  two  strophes  of  four  verses 
each,  sung  by  the  youths,  (11 — 19).  Then  eight  Amoebeeic  strophes 
of  five  verses  each :  (20 — 58)  and  fiLnally  two  strophes  of  four  verses  each, 
by  the  youths,  (59 — 66).  In  the  eight  Amcebseic  strophes,  the  maids  sing 
the  strophes,  the  youths  the  antistrophes :  but  the  third  and  fourth  strophes 
go  t(^tiier,  and  the  third  and  fourth  antistrophes.  Eossbach  makes  the 
seoond  of  the  eight  strophes  begin  with  ''Hesperus  e  nobis,  &c.,"  after  which 
he  supposes  a  lacuna  of  two  verses.  Then  comes  **  !N'amque  tuo  adventu—4 
semper:"  and  then  a  lacuna  of  one  line.  In  the  second  antistrophe  he  thinks 
one  line,  the  first,  to  be  missing,  and  that  "nocte  latent  fores,  &c."  should 
be  the  second. 

To  connect  82  and  33,  as  they  now  stand,  we  must  supply  an  ellipse,.^.^^ 

Hesperus,  my  mates,  hath  stolen  one  of  our  number. 

This  should  not  he  8a!  Tiathe  watching  hour.    For  (ironically) 

At  thy  approach  the  watch  is  ever  on  the  alert. 

After  V.  41. — ''  educat  imber,"  Eossbach  supposes  a  verse  to  have  escaped. 


Ibed.  43—4. — 

Idem  cum  tenui  caiptus optavere  pueUae. 

<*  When  this  same  flowret  withers,  plucked  by  light  finger,  no  lads,  no  lasses,  longe/ 
covet  it. 

The  force  of  d^  in  defloruit  may  be  Oustrated  by  Terence  Adelphi,  1.  2. 
72.  ''Sperabam  jam  dl^fervisse  adolescentiam."  So  Yirgil  ^n.  x.  809. 
Betonet.    In  these  cases  de  is  like  &xd  in  Greek. 

With  the  whole  of  this  passage  commentators  compare  Ovid  Met.  iv. 
353 — 5.  Dunlop  in  his  History  of  Eoman  Literature,  (L  502.)  says  that 
this  simile  has  rarely  been  handled  with  success  in  translation.  We  venture 
to  attempt  it  in  a  tolerably  literal  version. 


Ibip.  39 — 4?. — 


As  grows  hid  flowret  in  some  garden  dosed, 
Crushed  by  no  ploughshare,  to  no  beasts  exposed. 
By  zephyrs  fostered,  nurtured  by  the  rain 
W  ith  kindly  suns  to  strengthen  and  sustain : 
To  win  its  sweetness  lads  and  lasses  vie : 
But  let  that  flowret  wither  hje  and  bye, 
Nipped  by  too  nimble  hand,  it  dies  alone, 
ItBioferudsand  haseB  all  are  flown. 
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E'en  as  that  flower  is  lovely  maiden's  pride, 
In  her  pure  virgin  home  content  to  bide. 
A  husband  wins  her.    Then  her  bloom  is  sere, 
No  more  to  lads  a  charm,  to  lasses  dear. 

With  V.  47,  compare  Mimmermus.  "AXX '  Ix^poe  fuy  rraiffiy,  arifiaaroQ 
^€  yvyal^iy. 

Ibid.  51 — 2. — 

Sed  tenerum ^radice  flagellum. 

"  But  bending  its  feeble  stock  with  downward  weight,  at  last  (it)  brings  the  topmost 
Tine-shoot  to  a  leyel  with  the  root." 

For  the  wedding  of  vines  with  ehns  and  poplars,  see  Her.  Od.  iv.  5,  80. 
"Vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores,"  and  Epod.  ii.  9 — 10.  Od.  II.  xv.  4. 
Virg.  GFeorg.  i.  2.  Doering  points  out  that  in  v.  52.  there  is  an  inversioE 
of  construction  for  "summum  flagellum  contingit  radicem."  For  flagellma 
in  the  sense  of  the  highest  "vine-shoots,"  (/3Xa<rr<Jc)  see  Georgic.  ii.  299. 
"  I^eve  flageUa  Summa  pete,  aut  summa  destringe  ex  arbore  plantas." 


Ibid.  59 — 60. — ^Between  these  verses  Eossbach,  to  perfect  his  scheme, 
supposes  a  line  to  have  slipped  out.  At  v.  63,  which  enforces  the  novel 
argument  that  two  thirds  of  tiie  bride's  will  are  not  her  own,  but  her  parents', 
and  they  have  ceded  these  to  her  husband,  the  Codex  Thuaneus  reads 

Tertia  patris  pars  est  data  tertia  matri 

on  which  Haupt  and  Bergkh  improving,  read 

Tertia  pars  patrist,  pars  est  data  tertia  matris. 

Eossbach  adopts  all  but  the  last  word  of  this,  reading  "matri."    Lachmann, 
with  Doering,  prefers 

Tertia  pars  patri  data,  pars  data  tertia  matri. 


Cabmen  LXIII.    De  Attine. 

The  "Attis"  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  Galliambic  metre  in  Latin. 
The  Galliambus  adds  to  a  complete  Anacreontic  verse,  another,  but  incom- 
plete Anacreontic.  But  great  license  is  allowed  in  it.  For  full  information 
see  Zumpt  Lat.  Gr.  sect.  Ixxxvi.  p.  461.  (Xenrick,  1839.)  Doering's  CatuUos, 
ad.  loc.  and  Dunlop's  Eom.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  457,  Notes. 

Ibid.  V.  5. — 

Deyolvit  ilia  acuta  sibi  pondera  silice. 

Here  Lachmann  reads  "ile"  and  "pondere  silicis."  Eossbach  agrees 
with  this.  See  for  ike  word  in  this  sense  Catull.  xi.  19.  The  Mss.  have 
"  iUectas  "  and  "  illactas."  Hence  some  read  "  devolvit  kctes."  Scaliger 
prefers  reading  "iUa"  agreeing  with  "pondera,"  to  "ille"  which  had  been 
suggested,  because  this  pronoun  was  often  used  "in  rebus  quas  nominare 
pudor  non  sinebat."  With  terrsB  sola,  v.  7.  comp.  Lucret  v.  1288.  "(Ere 
solum  terrse  tractabant." 


Ibid.  V.  9.— - 

Tympanum,  tubam,  &c. ^initia. 

*^Tbe  drum  and  trumpet,  instruments  of  thy  mysteries,  0  mother  Cybele. 
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"  Initia."  here  used  in  apposition  with  "tympanum"  and  "tubam," 
signifies  first  the  mysteries  themselves  of  Ceres  or  Cybele  (see  Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  14.y  Justin,  ii.  6.)  and  then  (as  here)  the  instruments  used  at  those  rites; 
for  the  use  of  which  in  honor  of  Cybele  see  Ovid  Fast,  iv,  213 — 4.  "  Cymbala 
pro  galeisy  pro  scutis  tympana  pulsant,&c."  Ovid  Past.  iv.l83 — 4.  "Ibunt 
seminares,  et  inania  tyimpana  tundent,  (Eraque  tinnitus  oera  repulsa  dabunt." 
Also  Lucret.  iL  619.  "Tympana  tenta  sonant,  &c."  For  Ovid's  version  of 
the  story  of  Attis  see  East.  iv.  222 — 44. 


Ibid.  12. — G^albe.  The  fem.  formasc.  is  used  henceforward.  The  deri- 
vation of  "Galli"  is  lost.  Ovid,  in  Fast.  iv.  361 — 2.  gives  an  absurd  one 
from  a  river.  Faley  supposes  the  word  to  have  had  a  different  meaning  in 
some  lost  Eastern  language.  Yoss  on  this  passage  traces  a  similarity  in  the 
habits  and  instruments  of  the  GuUogrseci  and  the  worshippers  of  Cybele. 
In  the  next  line,  for  "  Dindymense  dominae,  &c."  see  xxxv.  14. 


Ibtd.  16.— For  "rapidum"  Bergkh  reads  "  rabidum"  rightiy.  Trucu- 
lentaque  pelagi  "  and  tiie  tempestuous  deep."  Compare  Ldv.  179.  "Fonti 
trucnlentum  £vidit  sequor."  For  illustration  of  the  neuter  adjective  with  a 
genitive,  see  Madvig.  L.  Gr.  sect.  284 — 6.  Fropert.  I.  xv.  1.  "Levitatis 
dura."  Horace.  "Acuta  belli;  cunctaterrarumsubacta."  Virg. -^In."  Strata 
viarum."  Scaliger  thinks  Felage  should  be  read,  the  Greek  neuter  plural, 
(as  in  Lucretius,  vi.  620.  pelageque  sonora:)  and  this  is  adopted  by  Haupt 
and  Bossbach. 


Ibed.  18. — 

Hflarate  «r«  eiUUia  eiroribus  aninniTn. 

Such  is  the  oldest  reading ;  for  which  one  Ms.  reads  "crocitatis,"  and 
A.  Statins  suggests  "condtatis."  Voss  reads  "hero  citatis."  This  should, 
to  be  consistent,  be  "herd  citatis,"  and  hence  Bossbach,  Doering,  and  others 
read  "hersB  citatis,"  that  is,  "in  gratiam  dominse  Cybeles  concitatis."  We 
should  rather  refer  it  to  Attis,  and  construe 

'^  Gladden  the  spirit  of  me,  your  mistress,  with  hurried  roaming  movements." 


Ibid.  22—26. — 

Tibicen  ubi— — celerare  tiipudiis.- 


"  Where  on  curved  reed  the  Fhryeian  flute-player  creates  deep  soimds,  wHere  iyy- 
wrealhed  MoBoads  violently  toss  liieir  heads,  where  they  keep  holy  hallowed  rites  with 
ahzill  howlingB,  where  yon  roaming  band  of  the  Grocfdess  is  wont  to  flit  about,  and 
whither  'tis  meet  we  should  haste  with  hurried  dancing-movements." 

"Tibicen  curvo  calamo."  The  Fhrygian  flute  (Hor  Od.  iii.  19.  19. 
"  BexeeynthisB  fiamina  tibisB)  w^  curved  and  not  straight  as  others.  See 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  86.  "Fhrygio  tibia  curva  sono."  Grave  canit:  for  the  neuter 
adjective  used  adverbially  see  Madvig.  sect.  302.  Yirgil  Oeorg.  iii.  499. 
"Crebra  ferit."  There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  with  Doering  an 
ellipse  of  "  sicuti  "  before  Moenades  in  the  next  Hue.  The  maddened  rites 
were  common  to  Bacchus  and  Cybele ;  and  though,  strictiy,  the  priests  of 
the  latter  were  GaUi,  they  might  be  termed  Moenades  too,  the  orgies  of 
both  deities  being  common^  as  &e  Delph.  Ed.  shows  from  &\xd;>0)  \a  Qrc»^!K& 
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and  Phrygians.  Por  ''  agitare  sacra/'  see  Terence,  Hecyr.  i.  2.  18.  Haai 
Asin.  Y.  1.  7. — 26.  '' Tripudiis."  Donaldson  (Yarronianns  p.  226.  notei 
deriyes  this  word  from  ''  pudio/'  to  strike  with  the  foot,  to  spurn :  (comp) 
re-pndio.)  See  Hor.  Od.  III.  xviii.  15.  He  refers  it  to  the  metrical  ictiL 
required  thrice  in  a  Terse  of  regular  Italian  metre.  In  v.  27.  ''ootht 
mulier"  is  a  ''counterfeit  woman."  Compare  Catnll.  xxxiy.  15.  There 
is  no  occasion  or  authority  for  Scaliger's  emendation,  ''  nova."  Thians 
was  the  chorus  of  votaries,  here  of  Cyhele,  hut  primarily  of  Bacchus.  Yxrg. 
Eel.  V.  30. 


Ibid.  31. — 

Yaga  yadit  anima  gens. 

There  can  he  no  douht  ahout  adopting  here  with  Bosshach  and  Trfjchmaim 
''Animam  agens,"  ''hreathing  out  his  life  as  it  were."  Doering  reads 
<'animi  egens;"  and  the  Delph.  Ed.,  after  Scaliger,  ''animo  egens." 


Ibid.  36. — Sine  Cerere  "without  food."  Ter.  Eunuch,  iv.  5.  6.  "Sine 
Cerere  et  lihero  Mget  Yenus."  To  illustrate  this  common  usage  of  repre- 
senting the  special  gift  of  each  God  hy  the  giver's  name,  see  Yiig.  .Ma.  i 
215.  Ecl.v.  69.  Georg.  i.  344.  So  Jupiter  and  Yulcanus  are  used  for  "aer" 
and  ''ignis"  Hor.  Sai.  i.  v.  74.  Plant. Meneechm.  244. 


Ibid.  39 — 43. — 

Bed  ubi  oris ^Dea  Fasithea  smu. 

<<  But  when  with  the  gleaming  eyes  of  his  ^Iden  conntenanee  the  Sun  surveyed  dear 
sky,  rugged  lands,  and  raging  sea,  and  with  ms  high-mettled  steeds  banidied  tiie  diadei 
of  night,  then  quick  departed  sleep,  fleeing  from  the  roused  Attis,  and  the  goddess  Fasi- 
thea wdLoomed  nim,  fluttering  as  he  was,  in  her  bosom." 

A  heautifiil  description  of  sunrise.  Doering  compares  with  '^leihen 
alhum,"  Horace  Od.  I.  vii.  15.  ''Alhus  saepe  I^otus,  &c."  Fadthea  if 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ziv.  267.)  as  one  of  j^the  Graces  and  the  wi&  of 
Sleep.  In  Hesiod's  Theogony  she  is  one  of  the  Kereids.  Trepidantem  ii 
evidently  used  with  reference  to  Sleep  heing  fabled  as  having  wings. 


Ibid.  47. — 

Animo  sestuante  rursumroditum  ad  vada  tetnlit. 

"  With  passionate  spirit  he  retraced  his  steps  again  to  the  seas." 

Here  Bosshach  restores  the  old  fiofrm  "rusum,"  f(a  "rursum."    Manv 
Mss.  have  ''  SBstuanter  usnm,"  an  error  of  copyists  :for ''  sestuante  runsum, 
or  "rusum."     For  the  form  "tetulit"  (indicating  the  old  use  of  redu^ 
■cation  in  Latin  as  in  Greek  perfects,  e.  g,  pepuli,  totondi,  tutudi,  piqmgi, 
papugero,  ^ture  perfect  of  pungo)  see  Hildyard's  Meneschm.  of  Flantus, 

290.  ''  pedem ^nunquam  intro  tetnlit."    Ibid.  532.    Terent  Andr.  lY. 

V.  13.  V.  1.  18.  &c 


Ibid.  59 — 60. — 

FatriH,  bqnis,—^— -gymnagjis. 

"**  Shall  I  be  afar  from  my  &therland,  property,  friends,  parents  ?    ShaU  I  be  away 
Itvm  fbruakf  horn  wrestling-achool,  from  tiuM-QcraxBe,  from  ^^ymnaaia  V* 
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The  use  of  "  genitoribus,"  for  "  genitore  et  genitaioe,"  may  be  paralleled 
ry  Ovid  Met.  iv.  61.  "  Sed  vetuere  patres."  Livy,  i.  39.  "Excitos  reges:" 
.  e,  legem  et  reginam.  Yirgil  ^n.  ii.  457.  ''Ad  soceros,  i,  e,  Bocerom  et 
oemm."  And  livy  xxvii.  34.  where  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  are  called 
'  r^^."  By  ''  foro  "  in  this  passage,  the  Delph.  £d.  understands  ''  India 
brensibas." 


Ibid.  63. — 

Ego  puber,  &c. 

In  this  line  we  mast  needs  adopt  Scaliger's  emendation  ''  pnber/'  for 
'mnHer,"  though  Voss  adheres  to  "mulier"  and  urges  that  "sim"  is 
inderstood.  Why,  or  wherefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  In  the  next 
rerse,  "  olei  "  is  equivalent  to  "  pals&strse."  Somewhat  similar  is  Cicero's 
ise  of  the  word — ^De  Orat.  i.  18.  ''  Sed  palsestr®  magis  et  olei,  quam  hujus 
SLViIis  turbsB  ac  fori." 


Ibid.  66. — 

Mihi  floridifl  coroUis,  &c. 

For  this  custom  refer  to  l^bull.  I.  ii.  14.  Ovid  A.  A.  ii.  527 — 8.  Lucret. 
LY.  1171.  "At  lacrimans  ezdusus  amator  limina  ssepe  Moribus  et  sertis 
operit,"  and  Theocr.  ii.  153.  In  68,  read  ''Egon,  ah  dedbn  ministra,  et 
C^beles  fieanula  ferar."  ''  ShaU  I  then,  alas  !  pass  for  an  official  of  the 
Gt)ds  and  a  slave  of  Cybele."  This  is  Lachmann's  reading  instead  of  ''ego 
oec."   Bossbach  adopts  after  Santenius  "  Ego  nunc."  Doering  "  Egone  et.'' 


Ibid.  71 — 2. — 

Ego  vitam ^nemorivaffUB  ? 

^^  Shalllqieiid  my  days  'neath  Phrygia's  lofty  peaks,  where  is  the  wood-haunting  doe, 
and  the  groTe-roaming  wild-hoar." 

In  v.71.Tumebus  held  columinibus  to  mean  "  trees,"  which  Voss  defends, 
qpioting  PetroniuB  who  in  his  "  Capture  of  Troy  "  uses  "  vertices  "  in  this 
aenfle.  To  this,  which  is  certainly  fkr  fetched,  Scaliger  objects.  Probably 
here  Vsub"  must  not  be  taken  strictlv  as  "beneath,"  but  rather  "by, 
near."  See  examples  in  Forcellini's  Lexicon  and  Smith.  Dunlop  (in  Bom. 
lit.  i.  504.)  notices  v.  72.  as  indicating  an  imitation  of  the  (h'eek  dithy- 
rambic,  from  which  he  considers  it  a  translation :  and  quotes  Anacreon. 
Od.  xiii.  where  the  lament  and  phrensy  of  Attis  is  aUuded  to  as  a  well 
known  poetic  tradition. 

Ibid.  74. — 

Boaeis  ut  huic  lahelliB  sonitus  abiit  oeler. 

Such  is  Lachmann's  text,  dijBTeiing  from  the  oldest  editions  only  by  the 
alta»tion  of  one  letter  and  the  addition  of  another.  He  gets  "  celer  "  from 
the  same  verse  of  the  preceding  leaf.  Doering  adopts  an  early  emendation, 
"palans  sonitus  abiit."  "When  these  sounds  went  abroad."  But  he 
would  prefer  "plorans."  Bentley  proposed  "sonitus  citus  abiit,"  and 
Bossbach  after  Eroehlichius,  "Sonus  editus  abiit."  We  i^ould  prefer 
Lachmann,  or  Bossbach,  perhaps  the  latter,  translating, 

"  When  from  his  rosy  lips  these  sounds  issued  loudly." 

For  "  hmo,"  which  is  commonlv  read,  the  old  Mss.  commonly  had  "  hinc/' 
which  is  defensible,  says  Bossbadi,  by  reference  to  Ixviii.  10.  *^llL\aL€C»j^^ 
et  Hnsamm  hincpetis  et  VeneriB.'* 
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Ibid.  77. — 

LeoYum  peooris  hostem,  &c. 

"  And  urging  forward  the  Ibe-of-cattle  on  her  left." 

A  curiouB  ciroumlocation  for  "  leonem."  Lucretius  mentions  Cybele's 
steins,  the  lions,  in  ii.  600.  ''  Sedibus  in  curru  bijugos  agitare  leones." 
Virg.  -ZEn.  x.  253.  "Alma  parens  Idaea  Deum,  cui  Dindyma  cordi,  Tnrri- 
geneque  urbes,  bijugique  ad  frena  leones."  The  legends  said  that  Hippomenes 
and  Atalanta  were  metamorphosed  into  "  lions "  for  her  car.  "With  the 
description  of  the  lion  at  v.  81 — 2.  Doering  compares  Hom.  11.  xx.  170. 
Lucan.  Fharsal.  1.  205. 


Ibid.  90. — 

Ibi  semper,  &c. 

Dunlop  rightly  considers  that  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  tame  and  puerile. 


Oabmut  LXrV. — ^The  I^uptial  Song  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

1. — ^Peliaoo  Tertioe.    Bo  Ennius  says  in  his  Medea  ExoL  (Tiag.  Lai 
Belig.  p.  36.  Bibbeck.) 

Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  secnribns 

Ceosa  occidisset  abiegna  ad  terram  trabea,  &c. 


Ibid.  4 — 10. — 

Cum  leoti  juvenes ^texta  carinsB. 

"  When  chosen  youths,  the  flower  of  young  Greece,  longing  to  carry  o^from  Cdldii 
the  golden  fleece,  dared  in  swift  ship  to  skim  through  the  salt  seas,  and  sweep  with  can 
of  pine  the  saxire  waters ;  for  whom  the  Ooddess,  that  holds  the  citadels  on  cuy  helots, 
of  ner  own  will  made  a  oar  that  flew  by  aid  of  light  breeze,  joining  planks  of  pinewooa 
to  a  curved  keel." 

4. — ^Lecti  juvenes.  So  Virgil  Eol.  iv.  34.  "  Et  altera  qxm  yehat  Ai^ 
Delectos  heroas."    Theocr.  ziii.  18  and  27. 

6. — Avertere  pellem.  For  this  use  of  averto  see  Virg.  JEn.  x.  78.  and 
(as  Doering  remarks)  the  similar  sense  of  amoveo ;  Hor.  Od.  I.  x.  10.  For 
the  whole  line  see  Tneocr.  xiii.  15.  In  v.  8.  "  Diva  "  is  Minerva  iroViovvoc, 
iihe  tutdar  goddess  of  citadels.  See  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  61 .  "  Pallas  quas  concSfii 
arces,  Ipsa  colat,"  and  JEn.  ii.  675.  The  ship  Argo  is  called  by  ApoUon. 
Bhod.  1.  551.  epyov  Adrivalrie  TpiTtaylhog.  At  v.  10.  on  "  pinea  texta," 
Scaliger  shews  here  that  "  texere  naves "  was  a  common  phrase,  whence 
the  word  textrinum  (Ennius)  meant  a  dock-yard.  Compare  Servius  on 
Virg.  -ZEn.  xi.  326.  "  Italo  texamus  robore  naves."  The  verb  is  used  of 
shipbuilding  by  Ennius,  51 :  Attius,  540,  and  484. 

Ibid.  11. — 

Ula  rudem  cursu  prima  imbuit  Amphitriten. 

**  She  was  the  first  to  navigate  the  yet  untried  sea." 

Voss  adopted  "pror&"  instead  of  "prima,"  as  the  ablative  with  imbnii 

But  this  reading,  necessitating  the  government  of  cursu  by  rudem,  is  quite 

untenable.    It  is  true  we  read  even  in  this  poem  of  a  fleet  of  Theseus  prior 

to  the  ArgonautiG  voyage.    But  we  must  either  take  Amphitrite  to  mean 

here  the  Enxiae,  ''an  untried  sea,"  or  understand  "cursu  imbuit**  of 
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improved  navigation :  both  xmBatis&ctory  solutions.    It  may  be  a  lapsus  of 
the  Poet,  but  at  any  rate  Lncan  copies  it,  iii.  192. 

Inde  lacessitom  primo  mare,  cum  rudis  Argo 
Hiscuit  ignotas  temerato  littore  gentes. 


Ibed.  14 — 15. — 

Emersere  feri  oandenti  e  gurgite  yultos,  &o. 

**  There  roee  from  the  foaming  eddy  wild  fsuses,  even  the  Nereids  of-the-wave  marvelling 
at  the  prodigy." 

Such  is  the  simplest  explanation,  though  Doering  suggests  as  another  to 
take  "  feri  vultus  as  the  genitive  after  "  Nereides."  Voss  considers  these 
words  to  be  the  genitive  after  <<  'monstrum' ;  puppim  feris  figufis  pictam,"  as 
it  is  explained  by  Huschins.     Schrader  and  Bossbach  read  ''  freii" 


Ibid.  18. — Here  "nutricum  tenus,"  "As  far  as  the  breasts,"  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  use  of  the  person  for  the  thing;  "nutricum"  for 
"  mammarum."  For  the  exact  converse,  see  Callimach.  H.  in  Demet.  96. 
X**  fiaoToe  t6v  imve :  where  fiaaroQ  is  the  nurse.  So  CaUim.  Epigr.  liv. 
iiyaOSv  yoXa  a  good  nurse.  Compare  Martial  1.  ci.  At  v.  16  we  should 
adopt  Lachmann's  conjecture  **  ULa  si  qua  alia." 


Ibid.  23 — i* — 

0  bona  mater. 

So  read  most  texts.  But  Bossbach  ingeniously  reads  "  matrum  "  and 
supplies  another  line,  "Progenies  salvete  iterum  adspirate  canenti."  This 
avoids  the  awkwardness  of  "  0  bona  mater"  which,  if  retained,  addresses 
one  lucky  mother  instead  of  many. 


Ibid.  26.— 

TheesalisB  colnmen,  Theseu. 

Compare  Horace  Od.  II.  xvii.  "Mecoenas  mearum  Grande  deous  columen- 
que  rerum."  In  v.  28  we  notice  a  Greek  feminine  patronymic  Ifeptunine : 
fanned  as  ifKeavlvti  is  in  Theocritus  and  Callimachus :  whom  Catullus  much 
aifidcted.  So  in  Yirgil  Eel.  vii.  37.  Nerine.  Servius  adds  Adrastin^.  In 
31,  Simul  is  t.  q.  simul  ac.  Einito  tempore  is  explained  by  Ypss  to  mean 
tlie  four  months  during  which  the  Argonauts  were  from  home.  In  v.  34 
read  "  Dona  ferunt  prse  se :  declarant  gaudia  Yultu." 


Ibid.  35. — For  Scyros  here,  Bossbach  would  read  Cieros:  needlessly, 
for  Scyros  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  ThessaHan  race.  Probably  "  Pthiotica 
Tempe"  means  the  fertile  vale  of  "Pthiotis,"  without  reference  to  the 
feunous  Thessalian  Tempe.  Tempe  (Te/u^ea)  is  a  neuter  plural.  See  Ovid 
l^aet.  iv.  477,  "Heloria  Tempe."  Ovid  Am.  1.  1.  5,  "Heliconia  Tempe." 
Theocr.  i.  67.  Uriveiio  koXcl  Tefxwea :  all  strong  evidence  against  Lachmann's 
readiag,  Pthiotida  Tempe.  "Cranonisque  domus"  is  probably  the  true 
emendation  of  the  old  reading  "  Gravinonisque  domus."  It  is  adopted  by 
Toss,  Lachmann,  and  Bossbach.    Cf.  Theocr.  xvi.  38.   CxaravoiL  -^a-a  «v3\i\^^\. 
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with  Pharsalns  to  the  Scopade  and  Creondse,  as  Larissa  to  the  Aleneds  in 
more  historic  times.     See  Thirlw.  H.  of  Greece,  i.  437. 


Ibid.  43. — 

Ipsitu  at  regiB,  qixacimque  opulenta  recessit  Regia, 

**  But  the  halls  of  the  king  himself  whereyer  his  palace  stands  back /rout  view,  ice.'* 

Boering  refers  to  Yirg.  JExi.  ii.  300.    Statins  Theb.  t.  242,  ''Etsi  lata 
recessit  XJrbe  domns." 


Ibid.  48—9. — 

Indo  quod  dente purpura  fiioo. 

**  The  nuptial  couch,  which  finished  as  it  is  of  irory,  a  pniple,  Bteq)ed  in  the  rosy  ^ 
of  the  cdiell-fish,  covers." 

For  the  shell-fish  mentioned  compare  Lucret.  vi.  1073,  '' Pnrpurensque 
colos  conchyll  mergitor  xmi  Corpore  cum  lansB."  Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  27.) 
speaks  of  "  Lectos  stratos  conchyliatis  peristromatis."  Doeiing  quotes  for 
this  dyeing  process  Hor.  Od.  iii.  v.  27. 


Ibid.  52. — ^DisB.  Dia  was  the  most  ancient  name  of  Naxos.  See  Theocr. 
Idyll,  ii.  45—6,  and  Ovid  A.  A.  i.  527—8. 

Gnosis  in  ignotis  amens  errabat  arenis. 
QuJL  breyis  squoreis  Dia  feritur  aquis. 

In  V.  55.  no  better  emendation  is  suggested  than  that  of  Voss,  "  I^ecdum 
etiam  sese,  quss  visit,  visere  credit.''    The  old  reading  is  senseless. 


Ibid.  60 — 66. — 

Quem  procul  ex  algd^— Hsalis  alludebant. 

*' Whom  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  sea-weed  with  moumfbl  eyes  the  daughter  of 
Hinos  regards,  like  some  image  in  stone  of  one  crying  <'eyoe"  in  the  orgies  [Pliny  N.  H. 
8.  1.  3.  sect.  S.jl  and  is  barassed  with  great  waves  of  care ;  not  keeping  on  her  aubuni 
head  its  fine  coif^  nor  having  her  veiled  bosom  covered  with  l^t  upper  garment  nor 
her  heavine  breasts  confined  b v  rounded  stomacher,  upon  all  which,  having  jGallen  down 
from  her  imole  body,  even  at  her  feet  the  briny  waves  were  dashing." 

Bacchantis evoe  isdoubtless the  truereading.  ''Frocul^is  '^ropeaboculis.* 
See  Hildyard's  Plant.  Men»chm.  144.  In  63,  for  "mitra,"  see  Propert 
ITT,  xxi.  15.  "  SidoniflB  mitrsB."  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  669,  and  Virg.  j^ji.  ix.616. 
!▼.  212.  ''Moeonia  mitra."  In  the  two  former  passages  it  is  referred  to 
the  head-tire  of  old  women.  But  in  Virgil  to  the  Lydian  mitre  tied  by 
ribbons  beneath  the  chin.  Strophium  (Gr.  raivla)  was  a  kind  of  stay. 
"Luctantes"  was  an  emendation  of  Muretus  for  "lactentes,"  "milky." 
Another  reading  is  ''lactantes,"  "alluring,  winsome.*' 


Ibid.  71. — ^Extemavit  (Gr.  i^iirr&yai)  drove  beside  herself.  The  word, 
which  is  usually  printed  exstemo  occurs  in  the  past  participle  at  v.  165, 
Ov.  Met  i.  641,  and  also  (see  Gesner's  Lexicon)  in  a  fragment  of  Facuvius. 
"  Sed  eccam  miseram,  quam  frequens  luctus  extemavit."  The  b  should  be 
omitted,  as  the  derivation  is  extemus. 


Ibid,  ^76—79.— 

l^am  pexhibent dapem  dare  Hinotanro. 
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^  For  'tis  said  that  of  yore  compelled  by  cruel  pest  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  slaughter 
of  Androgeos,  Cecropia  was  wont  to  offer  as  a  feast  to  the  Minotaur  lier  chosen  youtlis, 
and  eke  her  prime  of  maidens. 

AndiogeonesB  casdis.    This  emendation  for  the  old  reading  Qnom  An- 

drogenese  is  approved  by  Scaliger  and  most  subsequent  editors :  but  Eossbach's 

view  may  be  right,  that  a  line  has  slipt  out  between  Gum  and  AndrogeonesB, 

Thus 

Nam  peihibent  ohm  crudeli  peste  coactam 
Cum        •••••• 

Androgeoness  pssnas,  &c. 

Androgeoneus  is  a  regular  adjectiye  from  Androgeon,  ones.  See  Fropert. 
ii.  1.  62.  "  Eestituit  patriis  Androgeona  focis."  In  Virg.  -^n.  vi,  20  we 
find  '  letum  Androgeo/  the  gen.  from  Androgeos.  Compare  ^n.  ii.  370,  Ov. 
Heroid.  x.  99.  In  v.  79,  we  have  "  dapem  "  for  the  more  common  "  dapes." 
Festus  in  his  treatise  "  De  Verb.  Sigmf."  derives  "  daps  "  from  ^cuc :  hut 
A.  Dacier  rightly  deduces  it  from  dairav^,  or  rather  from  the  root  2air 
belonging  to  iavavri  and  ^amrv,  See  Eestus,  p.  118.  Donaldson,  Yarro' 
nianus,  p.  168,  and  Yoss  on  this  passage. 


Ibid.  83.— 

Funera ^ne  fiinera. 

Here  Eossbach  and  Lachmann  read  ''nee  fdnera.''  "Kec,''  for  "ne,'' 
is  the  inseparable  negative  particle  found  in  necopinus,  negotium,  negligo, 
&c.  See  Plant.  Trm.  331,  "Quae  volt,  qam  nevolt"  Por  funera  nec- 
funera  (funerals  that  were  no  funerals)  an  oxymoron,  compare  Horace  1. 
34,  "  Insanientis  dum  sapientisB  :''  and  the  Greek  fi^aipa  dwpa,  &c.  With 
V.  88.  cf.  TiXTT.  21.  above. 


Ibid.  98.— 

In  fiavo Buspirantem. 

<<  Sighing  oft  over  the  yellow-hfured  stranger." 

Cf.  Ov.  East.  1.  417,  "SoU  suspirat  in  ilia.''    In  y.  100,  oonstrae 

''With  how  much  more  than  the  brightness  of  gold  did  she  ofttimes  grow  pale." 

For  this  comparison  of  the  "  pallor  amantium  "  to  yollow  gold,  see  Catull. 
LXXXI.  4.  "  Hospes  inaurata  paUidior  statu^ :"  Theocr.  ii.  88.  where  it 
is  likened  to  the  yellow  dye  of  boxwood :  Ov.  Met.  iv.  134.  "  Oraque  buxo 
BilHdiora  gerens."  The  Greeks  used  x^^fx^  ^  express  this  pallor.  Our 
own  poet  speaks  of  "  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy." 


Ibid.  103 — 4. — 

Non  ingrato— ^uspendit  vota  labello 

«  Fronufling  to  the  Otoda  gifts,  not  unacceptable,  though  to  no  purpose,  she  dedicated 
vows  with  silent  lip,*'  or,  ''she  checked  with  silent  lip  ^e  vows  her  heart  conceived." 

YoflB  read  "  suscepit "  which  Eossbach  retains.  Lachman  reads  "  succendit." 
We  prefer  "suspendit,''  the  reading  of  the  Paris  Ms,  construing  it  in  the 
former  sense,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  1.  v.  15.  &o. 


Imd-  105 — 11.— 

Nam  velut— oomua  ventis. 

With  this  simile  compare  Hom.  II.  iv.  482,  Hor.  Od.  iv.  6.  10,  Yix^. 
JEa.  ii.  626.  and  Eesiod  Scut  375,  &c.    At  v.  109,  tlaexeai^^  ''1aV^% 
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ct  cominus  (far  and  near)  obvia  frangens ''  is  adopted  by  Doering  and  Bofis- 
bach.  Yoss  would  substitute  for  the  **  lateque  cum  ejus ''  of  many  Mbs. 
**  late  quaecumvis  obvia  frangens,"  "  crushing  fax  and  wide  whatever  comes 
in  its  way/'  To  this  and  ^e  too  purely  conjectural  emendation  of  Laeh- 
mann,  "  late,  qua  est  impetus  "  "  far  and  wide  where  its  force  fells :"  we 
prefer  the  first  reading  given.  After  v.  110,  Bossbach  supposes  a  lacuna  of 
one  line,  which  should  contain  the  substantive  on  which  the  adjective 
"  ssBvum  "  may  depend.  This  is  needless,  for  we  may  with  Doering  suppose 
"  ssBvum  "  to  be  used  like  "  ferus  "  as  a  substantive.  Compare  Ovid  Met 
viii.  400,  *'  Summa  ferus  geminos  direxit  ad  inguina  dentes.''  Phsedms 
1.  ii.  8. 


Idid.  119.— 

QxLSs  misera  m  gnat&  deperdita,  Iseta    •     *     • 

For  this  maimed  line  there  are  fanciful  emendations  by  Yoss  and  Scaliger, 
which  are  scarce  worth  notice.  Better  are  the  suggestions  of  Lachmann 
(LflBtabatur)  and  Bossbach  (luctabatur)  or  Boering's 

Quae  miseram  gnatam  deflevit  perdita,  laeta. 

f.  e.  *^  how  to  sum  up  all,  leaying  the  embrace  of  her  mother  tchOy  '  lost  in  sorrow  as  she 
toasy  wept  for  her  wretched  daughter^*  she  eheerfuUt/-pTefGrred  to  all  tiiese  the  sweet  love  of 
Theseus." 

Adopting  Lachmann's  conjecture,  we  must  construe 

"  Who  test  in  love  for  her  wretched  daughter  was  rejoicing  over  it." 

Por  "deperdita"  in  this  sense  see  Propert.  III.  xxii.  29,  "TJt  est  deper- 
dituslo  Jupiter."  This  is  preferable  to  Bossbach's  "luctabatur,"  "was 
struggling  against  it." 


Ibid.  129.— 

Molha  nudatsB surse. 

"  Casting  off  the  soft  covering  of  her  bared  calf  " 

Here  Scaliger  quotes  Yirg.  Mn.  i.  337,  "Purpureoque  alte  suras  vindre 
cothumo."  These  tegmina  were  "  cothurni."  Dunlop  compares  with  131 
— 201,  Dido's  spirited  invective  in  the  lYth  Book  of  the-^neid,  "Dis- 
simulare  etiam,  &c."  See  also  Ovid's  Ariadne  to  Theseus.  Tibull.  alludes 
to  this  portion  of  this  poem  in  lib.  iv.  El.  7. 

Gnossia  Thesc^ee  quondam  perjuria  lingusB 

Flevisti  ignoto  sola  relicta  mari. 
8ic  cecinit  pro  te  doctus,Minoi,  Oatullus 

Ingrati  referens  impia  facta  viri. 


Ibid.  138. — 

Immite  ut  nostri  posset  mitescere  pectus. 

So  read  most  Mss.  Scaliger  strove  to  amend  the  reading  by  substituting 
"mostri"  ♦.  e.  "monstri"  for  "nostri,"  and  explaining  "monstri"  to  be 
said  hiKTucwg  of  Theseus.  This  is  far  fetched.  Lachmann  and  Bossbach 
agree  in  reading  "  miserescere  "  which  makes  the  sense  easy.  But  surely 
the  oLd  reading  might  stand,  if  we  may  govern  "nostri"  by  "immite,  * 
taking  the  negative  particle  in  to  govern  a  genitive,  as  in  Greek  adjectives 
compounded  with  d  privative. 

**  Had  you  no  mercy  nigh,  to  wish  to  soften  a  heart  pitiless  of  me.**^ 

For  an  exactly  similar  metrical  line  to  v.  141,  see  Yirg.  -^n.  iv.  316. 
For  the  sentimetit  of  verses  142 — 8.,  see  Catull.  XXX.  10.,  LXX.  3 — 4. 
Tilmll,  L  iv.  21—2.,  Prop^.  II.  xxviii.  6.,  Callimach.  Epigr.  xxvi.  4. 
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Ibld.  153 — 4. — For  instanoes  of  the  ke^i  dread  of  remaining  onburied 
felt  by  the  ancients,  seeHor.  Od;  I.  xxviii.  23,  "At  tu  nauta  vaga),  &c."  and 
Grid  Heroid,  ii.  136,  "  Occurramque  ocolis  intumolata  tuis/'  See  also 
Virgil's  Giiis,  442,  "  Omnibus  injecta  tellus  tumnlabit  areni."  For  v.  154, 
see  Virg.  -^n.  iv.  365.,  Theocr.  Id.  iii.  15.,  Tibull.  III.  iv.  90.,  Ariadne 
Theseo,  (Ovid  Heroid)  x.  131—2. 


Ibid.  159. — 

SsBva  quod  horrcbas  prisci,  &c. 

"  Because  thou  stood'st  in  awe  of  the  steni  precepts  of  an  old-fashioned  (strict)  sire." 

With  this  use  of  "prisons,"  comp.  Virg.  Ciris.  34,  "Ah  pereat  cui  sint 
prisca  supercilia;"  Doering  adds  Herat.  Od.  iii.  21.  11,  "Prisci  Catonis." 
and  "  prised  "  Cic.Ov.  pro  CsbUo,  14.     In  v.  162,  vestigia  is  ♦.  q.  pedes. 


Ibid.  164—6. — 

Sed  quid  ego ^reddere  voces. 

**  But  why,  beside  myself  with  ills,  do  I  idly  lament  to  unheeding  gales,  which,  being 
widowed  with  no  senses,  can  neither  hear  words  addressed  nor  answer  them." 

8caliger  compares  Lyoophron,  1451 — 4. 

Ibid.  173 — 5. — 

IndoQiito  nee  dira  ferens ^navita  funem. 

'<  And  that  the  &lse  voyager,  carrying  the  yearly  tribute  to  the  untamed  bull,  had  not 
set  sail  (loosed  andior)  for  Crete." 

We  unhesitatuigly  adopt  here  Scaliger's  explanation  of  "  religaro  funem," 
«.  e.  "  solvere  navem,  proficisci,"  though  Smith,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
understands  it  "  mooring  the  ship."  In  this  sense  there  would  have  h^m 
the  preposition  ad,  not  in,  or  a  dative  case.  See,  for  the  former  interpre- 
tation, Hor.  Od.  I.  zzxii.  7 — 8. 


Ibid.  177. — 

Nam  qud,  &c. 

Voss  compares  Eurip.  Ifedea.  502 — 3,  &c.  In  the  next  line  we  retain 
Idomeneosne  with  Doering,  Lachmann,  Bossbach,  &c.  The  old  reading 
wasldomeneos, which  Scaliger  needlessly  altered  into  ''Isthmon  eosne  petam, 
ftc."  alluding  to  some  one  of  the  Cretan  Isthmi.  Idomeneos  is  of  course  a 
quadrisyllable,  the  last  two  syllables  coalescing  into  one,  as  in  abtete, 
d^esent,  &c.  Idomeneos,  •*.  #.  Cretan :  from  Idomeneus.  See  Virg.  Ma, 
iii.  401,  ''At  gurgite  vasto  Discemens  ponti  truculentum  dividit  flequor." 
This  reading  of  Voss,  whom  Doering  follows,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is 
retained  by  Lachmann  and  others.  "Ah pontum,  Sec,"    Construe 

''  Nay  but  with  its  wide  gulf  the  sea's  stormy  sur&ce  separates  and  divides  me  fh>m 
home." 


Ibid.  180 — 8. — 

Quem  ne quine. 

The  particle  n$  is  surely  not  redundant.  See  Horace  Sat.  I.  x.  21,  Ter. 
Adelph.  ii.  3,9,  Plant.  Ml.  Gl.   13,  ''Quemne  ego  servavi  in  oampis." 

We  should  translate  "  what,  he  who,"  "  what,  he  whom !"  "With  v.  181, 
see  Ovid  Heroid.  z.  77,  ''Me  ^uoque  qua  j&atrem  mactasses,  improbe, 
d^ctr&."  In T.  183,  lentoB  signifies  ''pliant,"  as  in  Virg.  .£n.  iii.  884, 
the  verb  "  lento  "  sigmfiefl  "  to  jdy."    So  Grays  Ode  to  l^on  ^\ie^.~ 
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Who  foremost  now  deliglit  to  deare 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave. 

In  V.  184,  read  with  the  old  Mas.  ''prnterea  nullo  littus,  solainBola, 
tecto."  "  Besides  'tis  a  shore  with  no  dwelling :  the  isle  is  desert."  Yobb 
proposed  litus  solum. 

Ibid.  193. — 

Anguino  redimita  capillo. 

So  Voss  reads  instead  of  "  ang:aineo.''  Probably  the  passage  of  Ovid. 
Tristia  IV.  viii.  12,  "Gorgonis  anguineis  cincta  fhisse  conds,"  is  to  be 
sinularly  emended.  So  Tibull.  HI.  iv.  87,  "  Nee  canis  anguin^  redimitos 
terga  caterv^."  "With  this  description  of  the  Furies  compare  Virg.  Qeoig. 
iv.  483,  ''  Caroleosque  implexse  crinibos  angaes  Eumenides." 


Ibid.  205. — 

Quo  tunc  et  teUus ^mundns. 

'^  Whereby  both  earth  and  bristling  seas  trembled  together  then,  and  the  firmament 
shook  its  gleaming  stars." 

Voss  reads  "  Qaomodo  "  for  "  quo  tunc  et :"  and  "  concussus  "  for  "  con- 
cussit,''  needlesdy.  Mundus  is  the  same  as  coelum  or  the  Greek  KdtruoQ. 
Comp.  Georg.  i.  240.  Ed.  iv.  51,  "Aspice  nutantem  convexo  pondere 
iiiMii^iimTerrasque.''    See  also  Ifacrob.  Saturn.  1.  xvi. 


Ibid.  210 — 11. — 

Dulcia  nee  msBsto— — yisere  portum. 

'<  And  does  not  by  hoisting  gladsome  signals  to  his  soROwfiil  parent  shew  that  he 
revisits  in  safety  the  port  of  £recthens." 

«.  e,  the  shore  of  Attica,  the  earliest  king  of  which  was  Erectheus.  There 
was  no  Piraeus  in  the  days  of  Theseus.  Eor  the  old  readings,  "  ereptum" 
and  ''erectum,''  Voss  rightly  substituted  '' Erectheum,"  wluch  all  recent 
editors  adopt. 

Ibid.  217. — 

Beddite senectsB. 

Voss  says  that  this  line  is  expressed  in  one  Greek  word  rriKvyirog,  H.  r. 
153,  Od.  IV.  11.  "Bom  in  the  old  age  of  parents."  If  so  "reddite  "  is 
used  for  the  simple  participle  "  date."  But  since  Theseus  was  brought  iro 
by  Fittheus,  son  of  Pelops,  a&r  from  his  father,  and  not  recognized  by  his 
sire  tUl  after  many  exploits,  we  may  safely  render  "reddite"  restored. 


Ibid.  225—6—7.— 

Inde  infecta  yago^— fermgine  Hibera. 

**  Then  will  I  hang  dark-dyed  sails  on  the  voyaging  mast,  that  so  the  Hiberian  can- 
yass  may  tell  my  grie&  and  my  vehement  feelings  oy  its  dark-iron-grey  color." 

Such  is  the  interpretation  of  Doering  who  adopts  the  reading  of  Voss. 
Lachmann,  followed  by  Eossbach,  reads  instead  of  the  corrupt  "  obscurata 
dioet," 

Carbasus  obscurata  decet  ferrogine  Hibersl 
If  we  adopt  this,  we  must  translate 
'^As  canvass  rendered  daik  with  Hiberian  iron-grey  befits  my  grief  and  troubled 
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In  the  former  case  we  must  take  Hibera  as  the  nominative  with  carbasus, 
referring  to  Spain.  Doering  quotes  Hor.  Ep.  iv.  3,  "Fanes  Hiberici/* 
'*  ropes  of  Spanish  broom."  But  for  the  latter  interpretation  we  may  adduce 
Yirg.  -^n.  ix.  582,  "Ferrugine  clams  Hibera,"  when  Servius  shews  that 
Iberia  Poniica,  now  part  of  Georgia,  is  meant.  From  this  country  came 
many  dyes  and  poisons.  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  v.  21 — 2,  "Herbasque  quas  lolchos 
atque  Iberia,  Mittit  venenorum  ferax." 


Ibid.  229. — 

Quae  nostmm defendere  fretis. 

The  old  reading  "  defendere  freti "  was  altered  to  "  firetis  "  by  Scaliger ; 
and  Doering  approves  of  this.  "  Sueta  (est) "  is  the  reading  of  the  Delph. 
Ed.  Voss  conjectured  "Erecthei."  And  this,  in  which  Lachmann  and 
Eossbach  coincide,  is  probably  the  best  emendation.     Construe 

"  Who  consents  to  protect  our  race  and  the  dwellings  of  Erectheus." 

Though  "  annuo "  usually  has  an  accusative  before  the  infinitive,  yet 
Catullus  often  omits  this,  see  iv.  2,  &c.  After  v.  235,  several  editions, 
following  Muretus,  introduce  a  line  not  generally  in  the  text, — 

Lucida  qu&  splendent  siumni  carchesia  mali. 
**  Where  the  fimnelB  on  the  top  of  the  mast  shine  dear  and  visible.'* 

Compare  Lucan.  v.  418.  But  this  verse  Lachmann  and  Bossbach  reject. 
In  V.  238  some  read  "  sors  "  instead  of  "  atas." 


Ibid.  244. — "  Inflati  "  is  generally  read  in  this  line.  But  Vulpius  has 
"  infect  "  (see  245)  which  seems  worthy  of  admission.  In  v.  245,  *'  scopu- 
lorom  evertice  "  is  not  contrary  to  "  samma  ex  arce,"  three  lines  above, 
because  ''arx"  comes  to  mean  a  summit  or  height  in  a  secondary  sense. 
See  Yicg.  Ma.  i.  46.    Its  root  is  arceo.     Compare  Greek  tpKog. 


Ibid.  248. — "Minoidi,"  the  common  reading,  is  retained  here  by  Lach- 
mann Eossbach  has  "  Minoiae,"  that  is,  Miv^d  a  trisyllable,  pointing  out 
the  constant  use  of  two  spondees  at  the  end  of  a  line  by  CatuUus.  DorviUe 
and  Berghk  read  "quali  Minoida  luctu,  h.  e.  luctui,"  justified  perhaps  by 
Minoyda,  Minoida  being  found  in  several  Mss.  We  prefer  Lachmann.  At 
250,  Yoss,  Scaliger,  and  after  them  Lachmann  and  Eossbach,  restore  the 
old  reading,  "  Quae  tamen  aspectans,"  instead  of  "  Quae  turn  prospectans," 
which  Muretus  introduced.  **  Tamen  "  must  be  referred  to  Ariadne's  still 
looking  intently  on  the  bark,  as  it  receded  ^rther  from  her  view. 


After  254,  Berghk  and  Eossbach  suppose  a  lacuna  of  one  line.  Most 
editors  road  "  qui  tum  alacres.  Sec./*  in  v.  255,  Eossbach  "  quae."  For 
"lymphatum,"  see  Horace  Od.  I.  xxxvii.  14.  "Mentemque  lymphatam 
Mareotico." 

Ibid.  257 — 61. — Compare  with  this  fine  passage  Eurip.  Bacch.  734 — 5, 
and  at  260 — 1,  compare  Theocr.  Idyll,  xxvi.  6 — 8,  and  14.  where  the  word 
/StjS^Xoi  is  the  exact  Greek  equivalent  of  "profanus."  See  Callimach.  H. 
in  Ap.  2.  Ov.  Met.  vii.  156,  "Etmonet  arcanis  oculos  removere  profanos." 
The  "  cistae"  are  referred  to  by  Horace  Od.  I.  xviii.  12,  '*'Sec  \am^  o\m\». 
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firondibus  sub  divum  rapiam."    The  tympana  and  cymbola  (tereti  are  of 
rounded  brass)  are  here,  as  in  Poem  LXIII.  8 — 10  and  21. 


Ibid.  264 — 5. — 

MultU  ranciflonos  e£9abant  comua  bomboB 
Barbaiaquo  canto, 

"  For  many  horns  were  breathing  forth  hoarse  deep  sounds,  and  a  Phrygian  pipe  was 
creaking  witn  horrible  strain." 

Such  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Doering,  Lachmann,  and  Bossbach.  The 

old  reading  was   "Multi"  which  led  Scaliger  to  read  '*  raucisonis 

bombis.**  Voss  tried  to  justify  "  raudsonos  bombos"  by  explaining  comua 
to  mean  ''  per  comua/'  which  is  absurd.  For  efflabant,  another  reading, 
approved  by  Voss,  is  "  efflebant.*'  In  Propert.  iv.  3.  42.  (Paley)  we  hare 
'praeconia  classica  flere."  But  modem  editors  read  "flare'*  there  also, 
Compare  Martial  xiii.  3.  Scaliger  quotes  here  a  fragment  from  the  Edoni 
of  jEschylus.    See  Dindorf  s  Poet.  Seen.  GraBc.,  64th  fragment. 


Ibid.  269.— 

Sanctis  ccepit  decedere  divis. 
"  Began  to  make  way  for  the  holy  Gods.** 


For  this  use  of  "  decedere  **  with  a  dative,  and  an  ellipse  probably  of 
"de  via,**  compare  Terent.  Heaut.  31 — 2,  Plant.  Merc.  I.  ii.  7,  Trinunun. 
n.iv.  80,  "Decedam  illi  de  via,  de  semita.**  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  83,  "I^ec 
tardae  meminit  decedere  nocti.** 


Ibid.  270—76.— 

Hie  qualis  flatu a  luce  refulgent. 

*^  Hereupon,  like  as  zephyr  ruffling  the  placid  sea  with  morning  breeze,  when  dawn 
is  breaking  close  on  the  threshold  of  Sie  roaming  sim,  urges  on  the  rolling  waves,  which 
at  first  advance  slowly,  driven  by  gentle  gale,  (-vmile  the  ripples  murmur  with  soft  plash:] 
then,  as  the  wind  increases,  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  floating  along,  glisten 
afar  with  brilliant  light.** 

"We  prefer  vastly  "  sub  limina  soHs  '*  in  v.  274,  to  "  sub  lumina  solisi"  the 
reading  of  Scaliger,  Voss,  &c  "With  the  idea  involved  in  caehinni  hew, 
compare  Prom.  Vinct.  (-^sch.)  90.  KvfManav  dviipidfwv  ycXacr/ia,  Hippolyt* 
Eurip.  1211.  Theocr.  Id.  vi.  12 — 13.  "  Purpureus"  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  in  v.  276,  as  in  Virg.  ^n.  vi  640,  "  Lumine  vestit  Purpureo.*' 


Ibed.  277. — 

Yestibuli  regia  tecta  is  t.  q.  vestibulum  regiorom  tectomnu 

by  an  inversion  common  to  the  Poets.  See  ^sch.  Pers.  95  Eumenid,  316. 
In  the  next  verse  Scaliger  altered  ad  se  into  a  se,  without  need.  The  use 
of  "  ad  me,  ad  te,  ad  se,"  to  my  house,  your  house,  &c.  is  common  to  Terence, 
Plautus,  &c.  Compare  Plant.  Mil  Glor.  vi.  12.  Terent  Euil  iii,  v.  64» 
Eamus  ad  me. 

We  fear  our  limits  have  been  exceeded  already,  or  we  would  gladly  hove 
finished  the  notes  on  this  Poem.  Perhaps  next  month  we  may  hope  to 
complete  Catullus. 


^2^>?r 
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ALGEBRAIC  ADVERSARIA.— No.  2. 

Barnard  Smith's  ''  Arithmetio  and  Algebra  "  is  a  book  which 
we  have  heretofore  mentioned  as  unquestionably  the  best  extant 
on  the  subject.  Nowhere  have  we  found  united  equal  clearness 
of  explanation  and  proof  with  equal  prefusion  of  well-selected 
examples.  An  appendix  has  just  been  added  to  it,  containing 
progressions,  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithms, 
and  notation  :  and  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
88  good  as  the  rest  of  the  treatise.  Progress  is  infinite :  and  we  suppose 
better  elementary  works  than  Mr.  Smith's  exist  in  the  unseen  future ;  but 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  will  constitute  their  superiority. 

^e  proceed  to  fulfil  our  design  in  reference  to  the  problems  given  in 
our  last. 

I.  Diagonal  of  third  square  =  36. 

H.  In  this  question  there  is  an  errer  of  construction.  Alter  the  second 
member  of  the  second  sentence  thus — "  meets  the  wherry  in  an  hour,  at 
which  moment  the  barge  is  three  miles  nearer  town  "  ;  and  its  solution  is 
possible.  The  distance  «=  30  miles,  rate  of  steamer  =  9,  of  wherry  =  3. 
The  rate  of  the  current  of  the  Thames  must  be  taken  into  account. 

in.  Base  =  80610173. 

«  2 

rV.  Put  X  =  the  No.  in  a  handful,  whence  ar'+  a?'===8^8  +5  ^• 

2  2  1 

Diyiding  this  by  a? ' ,  we  have  x^  —  1x^=^1,     Hence  x  =  S,  and  the 
original  numbers  are  72  and  12. 

Y.  The  division  must  evidently  be  effected  by  two  cuts,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  dimensions  are  1,  3,  4  feet.  If  the  two  smaller  solids 
may  be  equal,  the  dimensions  may  also  be  1*2599210,  2  5198421, 
3-7797681. 

Yl.  The  number  is  345  :  the  radix,  6.  The  date  of  this  question  should 
have  been  A.D.  1820. 

Vn.  Put  X,  f,  »•  sides  of  A,  JB,  in  inches ;  r^  ss,  ?=  diameters  of  balls. 
Observe  that  the  number  of  balls  in  the  faces  of-4,  =  -5-  —  (^  —  2)    ; 

and  that  the  number  in  the  edges  of  ^  «»  12  —  •—  16.    Also,  the  side  of 

8 

the  hollow  square  formed  from  A  will  contain  r^s  + 1  balls;  and  that  of 

/p3 

the  solid  square  similarly  formed,  ~ ,    Hence  a?  =  12,  y «==  8,v  =  3, 2«=s  -J-; 

V2 

and  the  radii  required  will  be  1^  and  ^  inch. 
Vm.  Depth  of  lake  =«  67^  inches. 
IX.  Put  X  ==  amount  paid  by  first  factory ;  1/  =  shortest  edge  of  reser- 

28 y 

voir,    Th^ce  amount  paid  by  last  factory  =    -rr-    x ;   amount  paid 

^ff y^  66  y' 

by  all  =  (by  sumnmig  the  A.  F,)  x  =  -—  ^y  qvi^B.^oiiL'^.  K^> 

104  qO 
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from  the  proportion^  »  = 


361  y 


;  whence  y  ==■  10,  *  =»  £195,  tax  on 


280  —  10  y 

last  fectory  =  £136,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  10,  60,  110 
yards. 

We  now  propose  to  select  a  few  equations  of  artifice,  valuable  as  exer* 
cising  the  imagination  and  producing  algebraic  dexterity. 

L 

J-  I    V  {x^  +  39x  +  374)  —V{x^  +  20x  +  51)   | 


x  +  n 


n. 


in. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


vn. 


vin. 


IX. 


X. 


7x=  I  v'(l  +a?)  — l|  -  I  t/(l— ic)  +  1  I 


1  +  a;  +  a? 


=  3  —  X  —  X 


4 

Li 

X 

x^— 

12 
18 

X 

3 

2a:  — 5       a?*— 17 

4  (a:^  —  8  a:)  y  =  y  2  —  136  y  +  1024 
a;»— 8a?_y'  +  1024  _ 
*  8  82  y 

5y  +  J  V  («»— 15y— 14)=i«»— 86 

8y3  \3y        i/       2 

^  +  y  +  V'  (a;'  —  y ')  _  9  (a;  +  y) 

«  +  y  —  *^  (*'  — y*)        8y 

(«'  +  y)  •  +  «  —  y  =  2  «  («'  +  y)  +  506 

Jy*  =  y*« —  1 

y    +2     y—V{x—l)     _V  {*+l) 
2ar  ^*y«  — 2  V  (,«»  — I'i  « 
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XL 

« (y  +  »)*  =  1  +  fl* 
*+y=3+« 

Give  TalneB  to  a  in  this  equation,  snch  that  x,  y,  and  %  sliall  be  rationaL 

xn. 

adinjtnittm  =  i!^    -  ^~±Jf 
40       *  —  y 

144  y        210  y        288  y  ■' 


HESPEE:   A    8K0LI0H. 
"  Heep^G,  qui  coelo  lucet  jncundior  ignia  V — OatuSut. 

I. 

Ocean- wiaht  Heeper  not  only 

■Wine  to  the  rereller  brings ; 
Sad  hearts,  whose  Borrovr  comas  fKah  on  &e  monow, 
Are  Meet  with  oblirioa  'nealli  Sleep's  waving  wingi. 

II. 

They  who  are  weary  and  lonely- 
Key  who  by  anguish  are  torn — 

Dread  no  lenewnl  of  ponies  crael, 

Till  &dea  thy  sweet  li^t  at  Ois  portals  of  mom. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

past  month  has  brought  forth  new  proofis  that  the  Oxford 
Scheme  is  continuing  to  work,  and  that  those  who  have  entered 
upon  it  are  not  slack  to  follow  up  what  they  have  begun. 

Dr.  Acland  has  put  forth  a  thin  octavo,*  embodying  the  whole 
past  history  of  this  movement,  and  likewise  of  those  more  limited 
undertakings  which  have  been  the  parents  of  the  Oxford  StatutOi 
The  sincere  gratitude  of  every  one  who  desires  to  promote  sound 
educationisdue  to  the  Authorfor  theenergy  with  which  he  follows  up  this  new 
and  valuable  idea.  We  recommend  the  book  most  sincerely  to  our  readers. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  width  of  surface  over  which  this  move- 
ment is  already  apparent,  and  also  to  give  an  idea  of  what  great  results 
may  be  expected  from  it.  And  the  book  is  very  readable.  It  has  evidently 
been  penned  in  the  full  career  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  inspired  by  the 
successful  commencement  of  a  new-found  project.  Borne  cdong  by  the 
favoring  gale  of  Dr.  Acland's  anticipations,  the  reader  passes  from  the 
little  tentative  beginnings  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  local  associations  to 
the  wide  expanse  of  that  scheme  which  is  expected  soon  to  embrace  all 
Britain  within  the  circumference  of  its  action. 

There  is  but  one  point  in  which  the  book  fails.  In  regard  to  the  diversity 
of  opinions  to  which  this  moyament  has  given  rise,  and  the  objections  raised 
against  particular  parts  of  the  scheme,  Dr.  Acland  is  not  a  sound  historian. 
Unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  who  differ  from  himself,  he 
can  only  exhibit  the  opinions  of  others  in  that  ineffective  shape  in  which 
they  present  themselves  to  his  own  mind.  He  was  in  the  Oxford 
Congregation  a  warm  supporter  of  the  much  discussed  title  ''  Associate  of 
Arts,''and  the  heat  of  debate  seems  still  to  have  been  upon  him  when  he 
penned  his  unconscious  distortion  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it*  Strange,  that  when  Cambridge  is  gravely  hesitating  about  this 
part  of  the  Oxford  plan,  our  Author's  eyes  should  not  be  open  to  the  true 
idecis  of  his  antagonists.  However,  as  we  have  already  said,  this  defect  is 
only  a  historical  one  now,  and  hardly  detracts  from  the  practical  value  of 
this  book  as  a  body  of  useful  information  on  a  movement  whose  aspect  must, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  forward  and  not  rearward. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Temple,  Mr.  Bowstead,  and  Professor  Max  Miiller 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  highly  worthy  of  being  perused,  not  for  their 
contents  alone,  but  also  for  the  cheery  rhetoric  that  pervades  them. 

The  agitation  contmues  in  the  provincial  towns.  A  large  meeting  has 
been  held  at  Southampton,  and  it  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Eogers,  one  of  the 
Oxford  delegates  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Middle  Class 
Examinations  Statute.  He  explained  the  objects  of  the  statute  and  evoked 
a  warm  interest  in  his  audience.  After  some  discussion,  the  scheme  was 
heartily  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton. 

At  Bath,  also,  there  has  been  a  select  meeting  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Guildhall.   There  were  present  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  town  and 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  "New  Oxford  Examinations  for  the 
Title  of  Aaaodate  in  Arts.  London :  Bidgway^.  Oxford :  Parker  and  Son.  Cambridge : 
dUamillan, 
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neighbourhood,  and  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  opinions.  They 
were  assembled  by  invitation  from  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  who 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and  himself  opened  the  subject  in  a  maimer  which 
shewed  that  he  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  great  variety  of  his  duties.  Mr.  Earle  was  then  called  on  to  explain 
the  £)rm  and  proposed  advantages  of  the  examinations.  A  resolution  to 
form  a  local  committee  was  next  brought  forward,  and  an  animated  dis- 
cussion ensued.  Among  the  speakers  were  Bishop  Carr  and  Mr.  Markland. 
The  good  Bishop  evinced  a  strong  feeling  against  the  provision  which 
permits  the  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  to  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  written  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  but  with  admirable 
candour  held  up  his  hand  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 


BJKDJJ  METEOPOLITAIT   COLLEGE. 

APEBS  relating  to  the  Hindu  Metropolitan  College  have  been  sent  to 
^  us  for  notice. 

As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  our  readers  can 
be  acquainted  with  the  Institution  to  which  these  Eeports  refer, 
we  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  history  of  its  foundation,  nor 
can  we  do  better  than  adopt  the  very  words  of  the  Eeport. 

It  appears  that  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  an  Institution  was 
established  in  Calcutta,  called  the  Hindu  College.  The  projectors  and 
supporters  were  not  Europeans,  but  wealthy  natives.  The  object  was  not 
to  provide  education  for  Europeans  and  Christians,  but  to  instruct  the  sons 
of  Hindoos  ia  European  Languages  and  Sciences.    P.  12. 

'  The  Hindu  Metropolitan  CoU^e  was,  however,  started  subsequently  by 
Hindoos,  because  the  Government  having  given  aid,  had  monopolized  the 
control  of  the  original  Hindu  College.  The  new  Institution  is  avowedly 
''  secular  and  national."  It  excludes  Jews,  Christians,  and  MahomedanB, 
teaching  morals,  but  leaving  religion  to  parents,  &o. 

So  much  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  ^ow  as  to  its 
management.  The  names  of  all  the  Teachers  are  not  given,  but  the  two 
most  important,  the  Principal  and  the  Head  Master  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first,  Captain  Eichardson,  delivered  an  opening  address,  from  which 
we  select  a  few  passages. 

Here  are  some  five  or  six  hundred  souls, — unformed  minds,  entrusted  to  our  charge ; 
— can  there  be  a  more  interesting  trust — a  more  awful  responsibility  ?  Can  any  one  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  these  six  hundred  human  beings !  Perhaps,  if  we  look  into 
futurity,  this  College  will  influenoe  Hie  destinies  of  sixty  times  six  hundred  of  the 
successors  of  these  little  felloi^  s  ?  Is  not  the  prospect  profoundly  affecting  to  every  one 
now  present  who  can  look  beyond  his  own  immediate  and  selfish  interests  ? 

Again,  in  page  5,  in  answer  to  the  question,  *'  What  shall  be  taught 
here  ?"  we  have  a  tissue  of  secular  learning  set  forth,  with  what  Bacon 
caiHa  **  natural  piety" — ^mere  morals.  The  address  of  Mr.  Griserthwaite 
(the  Head  Master),  who  spoke  after  the  Principal,  is  much  to  the  same 
purport — the  aim  being,  *'  moral  as  well  as  mental  excellence." 

The  managers  consider  that  their  Institution  has  flourished — the  Eeport 
while  detailnig  the  original  design,  asserts  that  down  to  a  recent  date^ 
Visitors  and  others  have  been  pleased  and  surprised  at  its  ij^xo^e^a.    Cyaa 
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gentleman  (Mr.  Fred.  J.  Monet)  writes  in  Visitor's  Boook,  on  April  27 
1855.  "  I  consider  the  Institution  to  deserve  the  entire  conMence  of  the 
l^Tative  community  and  wish  it  every  success." 

With  no  wish  to  underrate  this  and  other  testimonies  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  Hindu  College,  we  conceive  that  a  more  glaring  instance  of  dis- 
loyalty to  Christian  principles  was  never  perpetrated  by  our  countrymen 
in  India.  Here  we  have  two  nominal  C^stians,  filling  the  responsible 
offices  of  Principal  and  Head  Master  (most  potential  in  CoUeges  at  home— 
among  an  inferior  race,  doubly  influential),  and  while  calmly  tmdertakiiig 
to  train  their  pupils  to  moral  rectitude,  deliberately  ignoring  the  Gospel 
It  was  said  recently  at  a  pubKc  meeting  by  Sir  Page  Wood,  that  our  mode 
of  dealing  with  our  Christianity  in  India  suggested  to  the  natives  an  opinioa 
of  its  falsity.  What  other  inference  could  thte  Hindus,  connected  wifli  thii 
Metropolitan  College,  draw  from  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  who  supe^ 
intended  it,  and  the  Christians  who  visited  and  applauded  it?  These 
Hindus  (all  honor  to  their  consistency)  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
original  Hindu  College,  because  "  of  the  admission  of  pupils  of  other  than 
the  Hindu  reUgion ;"  in  consequence  they  gave  large  donations  in  order  to 
secure  an  exclusively  Hindu  establishment.  Such  was  their  zeal  for  their 
religion.  One  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  that  the  governing  bodj 
was  exclusively  Hindu,  inasmuch  as  no  Christian  would  undertake  (a  Ma- 
hometan would  certainly  have  refused)  the  office  of  Principal ;  that  if  CimS' 
tian  teachers  attended  to  give  lectures  on  special  subjects  (as  a  Frenchman 
or  GFerman  or  a  Fencing  Master  is  employed  in  our  schools),  no  office, 
which  implied  moral  supervision,  was  ^ed  by  a  Christian.  What,  alas, 
is  the  fisu^t  ?  Two  recreant  Christians  are  found  to  glory  in  their  shame. 
As  we  read  the  letter  written  by  honest  Chunder  Dutt,  p.  8,  to  tiie 
Principal,  presenting  a  watch,  and  the  Principal's  reply,  we  cannot  di^ 
cover  the  faintest  suspicion  that  the  nominal  Christian  is  in  a  false  positioD, 
Captain  Eichardson  magnifies  his  office,  and  seems  to  think  that  he  could 
not  subserve  a  more  beneficent  work,  than  to  communicate  ''  intellectaal 
and  moral  good''  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  strictly  Hindu  College. 

We  have  laid  down  the  Keport  on  which  we  have  been  commenting  with 
the  conviction,  that  a  grosser  "  despite  "  to  the  Gk)spel  was  never  perpe- 
trated, than  by  Captain  Eichardson  and  his  Colleague. 
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|ONCERNING  words — their  power,  the  history  fossilized  in  them) 
their  morality,  their  politics,  their  birth,  their  frequent  regene- 
ration when  obsolete  and  recall  when  obsolescent,  aft  the  mystery 
and  marvel  which  they  contain — who  has  written  bo  well  as 
Eichard  Chevenix  Trench  ?  But  the  subject  is  by  no  man  ex- 
haostible :  and  we  propose  to  add  a  few  stones  to  the  cairn  heaped 
up  by  livingLanguage  in  honor  of  its  dead  ancestors.  The  principal 

floixroes  of  our  remarks  are  some  brief  marginalia  on  the  works  of  Thomas  Be 

Qninoey. 

Words  are  ofben  used  in  senses  to  which  they  have  no  right;  often,  also, 
they  are  unnecessarily  restricted  to  certain  phrases.  Familiar  instances  of 
the  former  are  the  words  immediate  and  ctggra/cate :  immediate  means  with- 
out paasing  through  any  medium.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  word  honor 
ooliies  to  us  mediately  through  the  French,  not  immediately  from  the  Latin : 
it  is  not  correct  for  a  tradesman  to  request  the  immediate  payment  of  his 
aeooanty  unless  he  means  that  you  are  to  bring  the  money  yourself,  not 
send  it  by  a  servant.  So  again,  aggravate,  simply  meaning  to  increase,  is 
often,  vsed  as  if  it  meant  to  irritate. 

Tbe  watd&  putative,  condign,  polemic,  implicit,  are  examples  of  unnecessary 
lestziction;  we  should  find  them  useful  where  they  are  very  rarely  used. 
It  is  perfbotly  correct  to  say  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  the  putative  author 
of  Jimius;  or  to  speak  of  condign  reward  as  well  as  of  condign  punish- 
ment; or  to  apply  polemic  to  controversy  on  any  subject  whatever. 
Other  things  may  be  implicit  (t.  e,  folded  into)  as  well  as  faith ;  mathe- 
maticians are  accurate  in  the  phrase,  "  implicit  functions  f*  and  the  word 
is  eapaUe  of  many  applications. 

We  are  told  that  Coleridge,  conversing  on  Metaphysics  with  Bishop 
Watson,  used  the  word  apperception ;  that  the  Bishop  objected  to  it ;  and 
that  the  poet  substituted  tranecendenial  consciauenees.  We  insert  this  word 
fi>r  the  use  of  those  who  love  to  grope  for  a  sdence  in  the  dark. 

The  word  indorsed  has  £dlen  into  evil  company;  it  is  capable  of  poetic 
usage.    Milton  has 

SlephantB  indoned  with  toweiB. 

Be  Qoincey  terms  the  art  of  the  charioteer  the  diphrelatic  art ;  this 
word  is  perhaps  not  wanted.  The  rings  through  which  harness  passes  are 
called  turrets,  which,  otherwise  spelt,  occurs  in  Chaucer.  Before  we  leave 
the  mail  coach  and  its  inferiors,  we  may  observe  that  changing  the  side  of 
the  road,  to  avoid  an  obstacle  or  a  coUieaon,  is  styled  quartering, 

A  disease  which  attacks  a  great  nimiber  of  the  human  race  is  called 
epidemic :  to  ^ply  this  word  to  a  similar  disease  among  inferior  animals  is 
as  absurd  as  to  call  a  man  philanthropic  who  is  beneficent  to  dogs — a  blunder 
Whose  actual  commission  is,  we  believe,  related  by  Bishop  Coplestone. 
The  proper  substitute  far  epidemic  is  ^tootic. 

The  word  susurrus,  transplanted  unchanged  from  the  Latin  by  De 
Quincey,  is  both  usefiil  and  elegant.  The  same  may  be  said  of  turm,  a 
small  troop  of  cavalry.  The  word  trashed,  meaning  burdened  by  what 
cannot  be  left  behind^  is  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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We  pass  from  signification  to  etymology.  The  word  veterinary  is  of 
questionable  origin ;  does  it  come  from  veterana,  which  is  medieyal  Latin 
for  domestic  animals  ? 

A  tarn,  in  the  lake  region,  is  a  small  lake,  set  high  in  the  mountains, 
walled  in  by  precipices  inaccessible,  without  a  main  feeder.  Its  derivation 
from  the  !Danish  taaren,  to  shed  tears,  is  singularly  expressive  of  the 
trickling  water  which  formed  it  and  keeps  it  brimful  for  ever. 

Dean  Trench,  tracing  peaches,  damsons,  cherries,  currants,   and  other* 
luxuries  of  summer  and  autumn,  to  their  eastward  sources,  omits  the 
nectarine;  the  word  is  suggestive  of  nectar;  but  no,   it  is  the  regular 
superlative  of  the  Persian  adjective  nee,  good.    With  the  judicious  Persian 
the  peach  is  good :  the  other  needs  no  name  save  nectarinn,  the  best. 

Sometimes  a  supposititious  etymon  warps  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Miniatv/re  meant  originally  a  painting  of  any  size,  from  miniumy  red  lead; 
some  imagined  connection  with  minuo  has  given  it  its  present  use. 

Glastonbury,  fertile  in  legends  of  yore,  was  fertiLe  also  in  apples ;  themse 
it  obtained  its  Latin  name,  Avalonia;  for  <wel,  in  the  Welsh  or  Britiah 
language,  means  an  apple.  This  then  is  the  very  rational  and  common- 
place source  of  King  Arthur's  Avalon;  and  of  Tennyson's,  concerning 
which  we  shall  soon  hear  more,  for  the  Laureat's  "  King  Arthur "  is  m 
type,  and  only  delayed  by  a  publisher  who  deems  the  volume  too  macilent 
It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  fix  the  preeiae 
position  of 

The  island- valley  of  Avilion. 

M.  C. 


"  Look  siaAiOHT  in  my  Eyes". — "We  know  an  earnest  mother  who  never  attempts  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  Uttle  ones,  without  directing  them  ^'  to  \aA 
straight  in  her  eyes,"  when  she  is  about  to  say  what  she  wishes  them  to  understand  and 
remember.  The  pouting  lip,  the  visage  wrinMed  with  anger,  usually  vanish  before  her 
searching  look ;  and  if  t£e  veracity  of  the  child  is  doubted,  when  brought  eye  to  eye,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  for  the  little  guilty  one  to  look  steadfastly  into  that  mother's  eye  and 
stand  firm  to  a  falsehood.  But  the  more  common  purpose  to  be  effected  is  to  gain  the 
entire  attention,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind.  No  subject  is 
more  important  in  the  teacher's  vocation,  than  this  securing  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  pupil.  Its  necessity  will  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  mind  on  a  moment's  reflection ; 
but  long  experience  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  out,  in  bold  relief  its  real  value  in  the 
child' s  improvement.  We  have  seen  a  teacher  laboring  hard  to  explain  to  a  class  a  difSicnlt 
point  in  tho  lesson,  while  one  member  was  trying  his  agility  to  catch  a  fly,  which  had 
rashly  ventured  within  his  reach  *,  another  was  bending  a  pin  to  hook  into  ms  neighbor's 
trowsers,  as  if  to  nab  a  whale ;  another  was  balancing  a  pencil  on  his  forefinger ;  and  a 
fourth  was  chalking  his  neighbor's  back.  A  teacher  must  have  rare  skill  to  be  aUe  to 
make  instruction  profitable  under  such  circumstances.  Whether  in  teaching  the  branohai 
of  study,  or  obedience  to  rules  pertaining  to  order,  it  is  indispensible  that  the  teacher 
require  the  pupil  to  ^*  look  him  straight  in  the  eyes."  It  is  deemed  a  breach  of  etiquette 
by  many,  that  a  person  should  not  look  the  individual  addressing  him  in  the  eye  whilf 
speakiilg.  It  should  invariably  be  deemed  a  breach  of  good  order,  of  respect  to  the 
teacher,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  class,  for  any  member  not  to  give  entire^ 
undivided  attention  to  the  pupil  who  is  reciting,  or  to  the  teacher,  while  explaining  a 
point  or  process  in  the  class.  Let  this  be  done  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  trifling,  or 
improprieties,  during  a  recitation  hour.  *****  Little  children  must  be 
taught  this  habit  of  attention  while  their  minds  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  But  their 
en<toance  is  small,  and  they  must  not  be  taxed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  at  once.  Still 
they  d^ould  be  exercised  according  to  their  strength,  and  thus  their  strength  will  rapidly 
incre&ae, — Canadian  Journal  ef  Education, 
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Helta  jf  S00I18. 


All  About  It  i  or  the  History  and  Mystery  of  Common  Things.     Pp.  258, 
London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.     18S8. 

fF  this  book  had  not  been  written  in  tho  antique  form  of  question  and 
answer  (fi)r  no  purpose)  we  should  have  lited  it  better.  It  gives 
ample  information  on  a  great  many  useful  things,  and  no  child  can 
read  it  without  gainii^  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  knowledge. 
80  also  of  many  "  common  things."  The  style  requires  amendment :  hops 
do  not  "  contain  a  narcotic  property  "  ;  they  posMn  it.  Here  is  another 
instaiice  of  slovenly  writing  ;  "  terry  velvet  is  mado  with  the  loops  uneat, 
vjten  it  only  looks  like  a  silk  very  much  ribbed."  What  do  when  and  only 
mean,  m  this  sentence  ?  They  simply  obscure  the  meaning,  and  should  be 
omitted.  These  are  minor  defects,  and  a  careful  revision  in  another  edition 
vill  easily  render  tiie  book  unexceptionable. 


On  some  Deficienciea  in  our  English  Dictionaries.  By  Sichard  Chevenii 
Trench,  D.D.  Dean  of  ■Westminster.  Pp.  60.  London:  Parker 
and  Son. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  two  papers  lately  read  by  Dean 
Tzendi  to  the  Philolt^cal  Society,  Its  object  is  to  add  to  our  English 
Dictionaries  a  host  of  oiA  words  hitherto  excluded.  Whether  this  bo  done 
\ij  a.  anpplement  or  by  a  new  and  enlarged  dictionary,  seema  to  be  still  unde- 
cided. The  Dean  is,  however,  opposed  to  any  great  diminution,  and  wishes 
vith  a  few  exceptions  te  insert  all  words,  however  obsolete,  used  in  any 
of  the  mnltitariouBwriters  (121)  whose  names  have  been  already  pubUshed 
by  the  Society.  He  desires  it  to  be  an  inventory  of  aU  words,  not  a  ddectut 
terhonlm.  He  would  only  exclude  purely  scientific  terms  and  certain  com- 
ponnd  woids,  conjoined  by  hyphens.  Every  thing  else, — every  word  ever 
written  oven  by  "any  thing  better  than  that  raibU  ai  scribblers  "  who,  as 
the  Dean  remarks,  "hang  on  the  skirts  of  literature,  doing  their  worst  to 
pro&ne  and  degrade  it,  and  language  which  is  its  vehicle,  should  not  on 
that  aooonnt  the  less  Snd  a  place  among  the  archives  of  a  language  which 
it  IB  tiifi  business  of  a  Dictionary  to  preserve." 

We  are  sorry  to  diBsent  Mo  ccelo  irom  this  doctrine.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
New  Dictionary  it  will  deteriorate  our  language,  should  such  words  be 
made  nse  of,  according  even  to  the  Dean's  showing :  and  if  they  are  not 
made  nse  of,  why  are  they  to  be  exhumed  from  their  oblivion  and  paraded 
in  a  Dictionary  of  ths  English  Language  ?  We  have  already  a  host  of  use- 
less as  well  as  obsolete  words  encumbering  our  Dictionaries,  which  swell 
Qieir  volume  and  increase  their  cost.  Why  is  this  evU  to  be  aggavated  ? 
I^mp^  because  the  Dean  thinks  that  Eogmbmon  ongllt,  nolte  ^i^e>T  axc^ 
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one  to  dictate  what  words  are  to  be  tabooed,  and  what  retained.  We  hold  i^ 
the  exact  reverse :  it  is  the  precise  province  of  philological  scholarship  to 
do  this  for  Englishmen.  It  is  the  special  mission  of  Dean  Trench.  No 
one  is  fitter  for  the  essential  work  of  winnowing.  We  want  the  grain  ju 
without  the  chaff:  and  it  requires  the  skill,  which  the  English  people  do 
not,  and  the  philologists  do  possess,  to  effect  this  service  for  tiiem :  and  we 
b^  them  not  to  shirk  their  duty  in  this  matter.  We  must  enter  our  eameflt  |i: 
protest  against  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Dean's 
views  on  this  matter.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Engl%9h  Language  is  noi  a  mere 
repertory  of  every  word  that  every  scribbler  has  ever  written  down. 
A  Dictionary  of  a  Language  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  accepted  symlx^  of  the 
ideas  of  a  people,  whereby  they  give  them  utterance.  Thoy  do  not  become 
part  of  the  language  simply  because  they  may  have  been  written,  but 
because  they  are  accepted,  and  understood  in  the  diction  of  any  considerate 
section  of  the  people.  The  Dean  would,  however,  insert  every  word  that 
may  have  been  used  once  only  in  the  life  time  of  any  of  his  121  writers. 
(See  p.  22.)  One  of  these  is  "Martin  Marprelate,"  whose  furious  tiradei 
bron^t  him  (a  peppery  Welshman  yclept  Penry,  the  Cobbett  of  the  Befinr- 
niation,^  to  the  stake  in  1593.  (Temp.  Eliz.)  We  transcribe  the  words 
which  uiis  scribe  will  contribute  to  tiie  new  Dictionary,  viz. : — ^Flanting; 
Dunsticall;  Dsample;  Popelings;  Suersvie;  Sielie;  Ka.  Precious  ac- 
quisitions! 

The  new  Dictionary,  we  venture  to  suggest,  should  contain  only  those 
words  which  the  authority  of  good  writers  has  sanctioned,  or  which  utility 
and  their  intrinsic  merit  justify.  .Moreover,  if  a  word,  whether  an 
archaism  or  not,  had  at  any  time  or  for  any  period,  long  or  shcnrt,  been  in 
usage  in  works  of  any  importance  or  vitality,  it  would  then  have  at 
any  rate  a  claim  to  be  retained,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  compilerB. 
This  discretion  being  freely  exercised,  (and  Dean  Trench's  dread  of  dictation 
being  wholly  exploded,)  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  most  usefrd  work,  alike 
of  admission  and  elimination,  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
and  worthily  done  by  the  learned  men  and  profound  scholars  who  have  no 
other  impe£ment  but  their  modesty  to  overcome. 


The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  James  White,  author  of 
"  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England."  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1858. 

A  BOOK  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  body  except  reviewers. 
In  this  proMc  age  the  press  is  so  cruelly  busy  that  we  have  but  little  time 
for  reading  and  still  less  for  inwardly  digesting  the  multifarious  productions 
which  are  crowded  upon  us.  But  Mr.  White  has  no  mercy.  He  compelB 
us  to  travel  on  with  lum  from  first  to  last ;  and  we  confess  to  the  pardonaUiB 
weakness  of  having  in  this  case  gone  twice  over  the  same  ground*  Such 
a  volume  was  much  wanted.  It  supplies  a  deficiency  in  our  historical 
literature  which  has  been  long  felt.  There  is  a  oneness  in  its  aim  and 
object  which  gives  it  a  special  claim.  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  are 
included  in  so  many  chapters ;  and  each  chapter  is  a  separate  treat.  For 
beauty  and  perspicuity  of  style,  for  comprehensiveness  and  happiness  of 
thougnt  and  expression,  and  for  singular  clearness  of  plan  we  have  never 
met  its  equal.  ''  iN'obody  "  says  the  author,  ''disputes  the  usefulness  of 
History.  Many  prefer  it,  even  for  interest  and  amusement,  to  the  best 
aaweb  and  lomancos/*    These  are  his  very  ^i^t  ^oide^  and  the  truth  -of 
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them  becomes  more  evident  in  every  succeeding  page*  The  first  chapter  is 
an  ojienrng  sketch  of  eminent  beauty,  and  the  reader  who  can  lay  down  the 
vblnme  without  proceeding  i^irther  is  to  be  pitied  indeed.  To  the  mere 
philosopher  such  a  work  is  no  small  boon,  but  it  will  prove  both  a  treat  and  a 
sine  qn&  non  for  the  future  to  every  Christian  scholar.  Each  century 
is  so  admirably  characterized  that  a  vivid  impression  is  left  on  the  mind 
which  can  never  be  ef^Msed.  We  are  taught  chronology  almost  without 
figures,  and  the  purest  history  without  the  least  exertion. 

We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  White's  volume  to  every  class  of  students. 
The  composition  is  most  masterly  and  improving,  the  tone  throughout 
elevating  and  ennobling,  and  the  matter  in  each  successive  portion  full, 
fisdr,  and  complete.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  enjoyed  thoroughly  and 
sought  after  eagerly  by  all  grades  of  readers,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
introduced  not  only  into  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  holding  a  prominent 
place  in  the  private  and  public  libraries  of  the  country.  We  fe^  that  this 
uttle  sketch  is  fiur  too  meagre  and  incomplete,  but  our  space  is  narrow,  and 
moreover  we  are  anxious  ^t  our  readers  may  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  work  which  will  please  and  instruct  wherever 
it  finds  a  place. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

Samums  to  Schoolboys.  By  the  Sev,  J,  S,  Sowton,  Lonymam, — ^The  Prin(m;Ml  of  ike 
Lhreirpodl  OoUegiate  Institution  has  done  a  good  work  in  puUiahing  these  "  oennons  to 
Schoolboys."  Some  of  them  are  admirable,  and  among  the  best  are  the  "  Three  Aspects 
of  Falsehood;"  *<  Self-denial  for  Our  Own  Benefit ; "  **  The  Care  of  God's  Angels ; " 
**  Death  of  a  Former  Master ; "  and  the  "  Prayer  of  Saint  Ghrysostom."  We  entirely 
eaneor  with  the  author  in  saying  that  **  there  is  a  certain  value  of  their  own  in  occasional 
fi4'lro—cin  deliyered  on  weeK  days  and  in  dose  connection  with  common  work."  We 
sboald  like  to  see  these  sermons  far  and  widely  spread  among  schoolboys. 

Qmmon  Thmya  Beyardiny  the  Brinyiny  Up  of  Our  Oirh.  By  Jane  Brouyh,  Sow  to 
Make  the  Sabbath  a  3eliyht.  By  Jane  Brouyh,  Wertheim  and  Maemtoeh, — "  Common 
ThingB  '*  has  gone  through  a  second  edition,  and  though  no  one  agrees  more  cordially 
tff^n  we  do  in  the  propriety  of  young  people  becoming  conyersant  with  the  "  common 
Aiwgn "  of  life,  yet  still  we  cannot  pled^  ourselyes  to  all  the  opinions  contained  in 
tins  pamphlet.  We  are  yery  sensible  of  the  great  defect  in  the  bringing  up  of  many 
jbmiuMm  respect  1o  making  the  *'  Sabbath  a  delight,"  and  we  agree  with  yery  few 
exceptions  in  aUthat  Mrs.  Brough  says  on  this  subject,  and  we  should  like  to  see  this 
fitUe  book  in  most  houses  and  cottages,  not  only  of  the  poorer,  but  also  of  the  wealthier 


A  Oompendium  of  Ancient  Sietory,  Jarrold  and  Sons. — ^This  is  rather  a  dull  book, 
■nd  we  differ  from  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  thinking  that  "  the  entire  arrange- 
ment is  designed  to  aid  reflection."  The  index  is  by  fiur  the  best  part  of  the  book,  but 
on  the  whole  we  cannot  conscientiously  recommena  it  for  youne  or  old  pupils.  Old 
pupils  want  something  more  graphic  tlum  litUe  chips  offsets  such  as  these: — 168  *'  The 
states  which  were  first  founded  and  brought  under  regular  goyemment  were  Areos, 
/^^tm^  Thebes,  and  Corinth."  160.  '*  Cadmus  (see  sec.  166)  a  Phoenician,  is  said  to 
have  founded  Thebes,  and  to  haye  introduced  the  use  of  letters."  Younger  boys  cannot 
possibly  remember  the  fifth  part  of  the  events  and  &cts  which  are  crammed  into  a  single 
page,  and  we  should  imcommonly  like  to  put  the  author  through  his  own  book  and  see 
una  could  remember  them  a  bit  better. 

A  Oraduated  BnyUsh-  Webh  SpdKny  Book,  By  John  Lewis.  Lonymans, — A  carefully 
piM^ft  seleetion  of  tJie  oonmionest  English  and  Welsh  words,  good  equaUy  va  «k'yQii»9Dra&Kr] 
and  ■peUing  book. 
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Simple  Bible  Questions.  By  a  Lady,  Longmans, — This  little  book,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
great  help  to  such  teachers  as  are  at  a  loss  themselves  how  to  question  children  on 
Scripture  History.  To  those  who  can  do  it  extemporaneously  we  think  it  quite 
unnecessary.  For  the  questions,  and  necessarily  therefore  the  answers,  partake  less  of  the 
nature  of  the  rote  system,  as  the  children  are  obliged  to  use  their  own  senses  and  not 
depend  on  any  written  reply.  "We  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  book  in  not 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  "  Yes "  and  ^^  No "  answers  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
Catechisms. 

The  Deserted  ViUage,  with  Notes,  Oritiedl,  Explanatory,  and  Suyyestive, — ^This  is  a  good 
form  of  introducing  the  ^^Dcserted  Village"  for  children  to  commit  to  memory.  The  notes 
are  instructiye  and  have  evidently  had  much  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

The  Totmg  Ladiei  OtUde  to  Arithmetic.  By  John  Oreig, — ^Nothing  remarkable.  This 
is  a  new  edition,  edited  by  John  Beynolds  It  is  about  the  least  explanatory  book  on 
arithmetic  we  ever  saw,  but  full  of  useful  examples  for  practice. 

F^tfioces  and  Frejixes  is  a  very  nice  little  book,  and  would  be  exceedingly  usefol  to 
every  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  composition  of  words. 

The  Youth's  Magazine,  Vol  X.  Tp.  372.  London :  Shaw,  1867.— This  periodical 
contains  a  great  number  of  papers  and  essays  replete  with  interest  for  children.  There 
is  a  good  wholesome  tone  pervading  it,  and  many  of  the  articles  give  instruction  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner. 

We  have  been  favored  with  some  of  the  Lacock  National  School  Attendance  Cards. 
The  principle  on  which  they  are  worked  is  very  good,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  fdl  teachers. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 


Sund^  School  Teachers'  Magazine. — ^British  and  Foreign  Educational  Record.- 
Penny  rest. 


Silttfa  t0  lh4  (^dM. 


EDUCATIONAL    ESSAYS. 

Shirley,  near  Birmingham,  January  5th,  1858. 

Sir, 

In  your  December  Number  is  a  Eeview  of  the  Essays  on  Educational 

Subjects,    read  at  tlie  Educational  Conference  in  June  last.      In  the 

review  of  the  Essay  read  by  myself,  I  find  tbe  following  passage  :— "Mr. 

Stephenson  approves  much  of  Prize  Schemes,  but  he  omits  to  perceive  how 

seriously  they  may  become  the  means  of  unduly  forcing  the  cram  system, 

and  be  made  direct  inducements  to  neglect  the  lower  classes  and  depress  them 

still  further  in  the  slough  of  the  school.     We  work  upon  the  first  class, 

usually,  as  a  little  oasis  surrounded  by  a  desert  of  dulness, — the  domain  of 

pupil-teacher's  instruction."    Every  year's  experience  convinces  me  more 

and  more  of  the  powerful  agency  exercised  byPrize  Schemes,  in  stimulating 

teachers,  and  children,  and  inducing  Parents  to  retain  their  children  longer 

at  SchooL  I  have  not  controlled  the  objection  you  have  urged,  but  have,  I 

hope,  sacceasMly  shown  that  the  evil  results  you  apprehend  cannot  follow 
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the  institation  of  Prize  Schemes.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  difficulty 
yo^  surest  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  have  thought  deserring  of  remark. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following : — **  Please  to  quote  from  my 
Essay,  'Pears  hare  been  entertained,  &c.'  p.  139,  line  to  10,  to  *  On  the 
&ce  of  them  their  own  reputation/  p.  140,  line  11.** 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

NASH  STEPHEI^SON. 

I  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  for  this  long  extract.  Its  gist  is,  first,  that  the 
children  who  are  competitors  are  those  just  passing  out  of  the  school  into  life,  and  who 
deserve  greater  attention  from  the  teachers  for  a  short  time:  Secondly  that  if  this 
attention  be  unduly  prolonged  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  classes  such  *'  wron^ " 
would  be  immediately  mscovered  and  ''  a  damaging  report "  made  at  the  first  examination 
of  the  school.  On  the  contrary  this  evil  exists  generally  according  to  the  shewing  of 
most  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  reports  on  it  are  frequently  made,  but  unfortunately 
without  any  very  apparent  result!  It  is  not  easy  to  check  habitual  defects.  Mr. 
Stephenson  also  thinks  that  *'  a  succession  of  fitting  Candidates"  can  only  be  sustained 
by  a  due  amount  of  care  bestowed  on  the  junior  classes.  Wait  and  see !  At  present 
these  Prize  Schemes  result  in  HtUe  else  than  proofs  of  incredible  ignorance  and  neglect. 
Mr.  Stephenson  well  observes  that  one  of  their  chief  merits  is  that  of  making  the  Clergy 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work.  If  they  also  appreciate  through  these  examinations 
how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  and  how  much  less  is  reallv  learned  than  they  imagine, 
the  good  done  may  be  well  worth  the  pains.  When  two  divisions  of  prizes  and  classes 
of  papers  are  made,  our  objection  is  met,  and  we  highly  approve  of  such  prize  schemes, 
M,  E,  J.  -B.] 


RABAinJS. 

Yorkshire,  Jannaiy  11th,  1858. 
Sib, 

In  your  JoxmNAL  of  Edttcatiok,  at  page  414,  it  is  stated  that  Alcuin  gave 
to  his  celebrated  scholar,  Itabanm,  of  whom  it  was  said  ''  that  Italy  had  not 
seen  the  like,  nor  Germany  produced  his  equal,"  the  title  of  Inaurus,  a 
man  of  dignity  in  the  Bene<fictine  Order.  The  compiler  of  the  Notes  to 
Martial's  Epigrams  quotes  ''Eabani  artificiosus  dicam  an  laboriosus  liber  de 
laudibus  sanctse  crucis."  Quoting  these  Testimonies  to  the  merits  of 
Babanus,  and  a  Paragraph  in  your  advertisement  in  the  Times  of  the  29th 
of  October  last  to  the  effect  that  your  Jottrnal  treats  of  all  branches  of  the 
Educator's  work,  alike  in  College,  Family,  &c.,  I  trust  that  you  vnll  kindly 
insert  in  your  Jotjkctal  for  February,  about  One  Hundred  lines  of  Kabanus 
and  the  Notes,  if  there  are  any  in  the  copy  sent  to  you  by  Baines  and  Co. 
or  seen  at  the  British  Museum.  The  same  number  of  lines  may  be  inserted 
in  your  March  number,  and  in  every  subsequent  number  till  the  work  is 
completed*  In  your  notices  to  me  in  your  JoxtbiTai.,  you  will  perhaps  address 
me  as  Nbminis  Umbra. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

NoMnns  Uhbba. 

N.B.  I  should  like  to  see  No.  3  of  the  "  History  of  Literature."  If  yon 
send  me  an  unrevised  copy  of  the  One  Hundred  Lines,  I  wiU  revise  them. 

rWe  must  u^ain  decline.    We  cannot  re-publish  books  because  one  sabaGxl\MS£  ^^ns^fc^ub 
it    JSaL/.JR] 
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MB.   NOEBIS'S 

Wolyeriiampton,  Jan.  SOfli,  1858« 
Sib, 

My  attentioii  has  just  been  drawn  to  Mr,  Norri8*s  letter  in  your  laat 
Nnmber,  containing  an  outline  of  his  Scheme  for  the  Inspection  of  Private 
Schools.  I  confess  I  see  difficulties  in  the  way;  but,  speaking  for  myself 
I  may  say  I  should  hail  such  an  inspection  as  an  invfduable  boon.  The 
Oxford  Scheme  is  a  glorious  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  to  avail 
myself  of  the  advantages  it  offers.  But  Mr.  iN'orris's  plan  seems  admirably 
aoapted  to  complement  that  scheme,  and  to  give  us  as  teachers  a  stimuliu 
to  tiie  thorough  training  of  our  schools — ^not  merely  of  individual  beJfB 
whom  we  may  select  as  the  cleverest  or  the  most  fiivored.  Such  an  in- 
spector, if  rightly  fitted  for  his  office,  would  be  a  living  source  of  praotieal 
experience*  ^m  whom  each  teacher  would  gladly  derive  many  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions.  Faults  could  not  only  be  discriminately  pointed  out,  but 
remedies  wisely  suggested.  I  have  heard  other  members  of  my  pro&ssioa 
express  their  desire  to  see  their  schools  placed  under  voluntary  inspectuni. 
I  write  this  in  haste,  under  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  but  I  camMt 
willingly  withhold  my  testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Norris*s  proposaL 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

A  FSIVJLTE  SOHOOXJUASXKB. 


Con ooBDANGE  TO  CLASSICS. — Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  such  a  woA 
ms  a  General  Coneordanee  to  the  Classics,  oi  anything  approaching  to  sodi 
a  desideratum,  either  for  Classical  literature  in  general  or  for  individud 
mUkorif  Patebpahhias  1L 

^iMtMr.— -None.    Such  a  work  would  be  invaluable. 
%*  The  Intelligence  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


RJBDUCED  CEARQE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  mttst  he  sent  only  to  Messbs.  Gbooxbbuwx, 
5,  Paternoster  Row;  the  kttter^  from  strangers^  must  he  aeeampamed  hf  a 
remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale : — If  under  ^(i  words,  3«.  6i.; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s. ;  a  half-page,  or 
4ne  column,  £1.  5s.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  all  AdcertisemenU 
more  than  twice. 
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OH  TEACHING   PHTSIOLOGT   IN   THE   HiaHER 
SCHOOLS. 

CIS  Letter  bas  been  addressed  to  Q.  Griffiifa,  Esq.  of  the  Uagdalen 
i  CoDege  School,  Oxford,  by  Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  P.E.S.,  &o. 
I  (BegiuB  Professor  of  Medicine  in  tiie  Univerai^  of  Oxford.) 

"  Oxford,  December  22,  1857. 
"  Sib, — I  will  answer  your  three  questions  in  order. 
"  I.  What  I  Uiink  of  tiie  Pbysiologioal  Papers  which  yon  have 
"     a  Uagdalen  School  ? 

'■  I  think  them  both  honorable  to  you  as  the  teacher,  and  creditable  to  tba 
boys  as  yonr  pupils.  The  answers  marked  A  and  B  respectively,  deserre 
especial  commendation :  the  drtuning*  in  A,  when  superadded  to  the  care- 
ftunees  of  Ute  answers,  onght  to  be  particularly  noticed.  I  should  wish 
aome  distdnct  Hy^oaic  question  to  be  set  on  another  occasion. 

"  n.  Whether  I  think  that  Physiological  instmction  is  desirable  in 
schools? 

"  I  wonid  answer,  first,  that  Government  is  actually  introducing  it  into  Hie 
lower  schools,  and  that  Professor  Henslow,  Hilr.  Combe,  and  others  are  earnestly 
preaaing  it  on  the  public  attention ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  present  state 
<tf  edncalion  in  the  country,  every  school  may  be  called  on  to  decide  whe- 
,  tiler  to  introduce  Physiological  toacbing  or  not.  I  have  no  donbt  but 
fliat  tiie  tbrmer  is  by  much  the  better  altemadTe,  because, — 

"  1 .  A  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  material  world  is  become  almost 
necessary,  either  on  account  of  its  practical  use,  or  for  the  sake  of  its 
discipline  :  it  is,  therefore,  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  for  those  who  have  no 
means  placed  within  their  reach  for  acquiring  such  knowledge.  With 
respect  to  Physiology  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  behest  and 
richest  of  the  organic  sciences. 

"  2.  Beligions  minds  of  all  ages  have,  according  to  their  opportunities, 
delighted  in  and  profited  by  a  study  of  nature.  In  Fbyaiology  are  found 
some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  examples  of  design,  contrivance,  and  law. 

"  3.  Phydological  study  exercises  the  powers  of  observation,  of  attention, 
and  of  memory,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  to  a  degree  which  persons 
ignorant  of  it  do  not  understand. 

*    "4.  It  affords,  in  common  with  other  natural  sciences,  one  of  the  best 
means  tar  teaching  method  and  classification. 

"5.  General  Physiological  questions  will  in  a  few  years  become  so 
nniTersBlly  understood,  that  much  ordinary  literature  will  be  unintelligible 
to  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  them.  Advanced  Physiological  problems 
are  already  diacnssed  in  Beviews,  in  this  and  other  countries.  Sanitary 
inquiries  of  all  kinds  come  now  within  the  range  of  town  co\ini:.i\B,'ve«ftxw», 
Tca,  XII.  jfo.  135,  iT.e. 
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guardians,  police,  registrars,  and  officials  in  every  class  of  society*  Caierii 
paribusy  therefore,  one  versed  in  such  subjects,  or  intelligently  grounded  in 
them,  is  better  prepared  for  office  than  one  who  is  not. 

''6.  The  standard  of  medical  knowledge  and  medical  practice,  will  be  raLsed 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  Physiological  knowledge  among  the  general 
public.  I  look,  therefore,  to  the  increase  of  a  general  fcuowledge  of 
Physiology  (and  of  Hygiene  which  it  implies),  as  one  of  the  greatest  t 
benefits  which  will  accrue  through  science  to  the  temporal  interests  of  | 
mankind.  Every  form  of  quackery  and  imposture  in  medicine  will  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  be  discouraged.  It  is,  in  great  part,  on  this 
ground— on  the  ground  of  the  future  benefit  to  the  people  through  the 
dissemination  of  a  true  perception  of  the  graundtoork  of  Practical  Medidne 
— ^that  I  have  labored  for  many  years  to  promote  Physiological  knowledge 
in  this  University,  among  students  holding  whatever  rank,  and  destased 
for  whatever  occupation. 

"  7.  Probably  no  kind  of  literary  composition  will  lead  more  to  preoioon 
of  thought  and  statement,  than  the  early  habit  of  describing  correctly 
natural  objects.  This  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  various  competitions  fbr 
public  appointments. 

"  8.  It  remains  only  to  say,  whether  I  know  any  objection  to  beginning 
these  studies  at  school.    I  know  no  objection  which  cannot  be  met. 

"  Of  course  there  are  some  objections  to  every  plan  of  education.  The 
most  serious  that  I  have  heard  to  the  introduction  of  iN'atural  Histoiy 
studies  is,  that  children  have  not  time,  I  am  so  satisfied  that,  speaking 
generally,  linguistic  and  mathematical  studies  are  of  more  value  than  any 
others  as  instruments  of  intellectual  discipline,  that  if  I  thought  that 
scientific  studies  (I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  studies  of  the  Arts)  woidd 
either  supplant  or  injure  the  culture  of  youth  by  means  of  them,  or  if  I 
thought  the  hours  of  vigorous  play  and  manly  freedom  would  he  abridged,  I 
never  should  have  advocated  this  addition. 

"  In  this  matter,  however,  the  truth  is  often  unperceived.  Training  by 
language  and  calculation  may  be  combined  with,  and  make  part  of,  scientific 
teaching :  without  precision  of  ideas  and  accurate  expression,  true  Physio- 
logical science  does  not  exist,  and  can  neither  be  taught  nor  learnt.  That 
this  is  so,  will  appear  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on ; — ^the  ideas  and 
the  language,  of  even  my  own  hitherto  most  loosely  worded  Art,  become 
every  year  more  definite  and  significant ;  its  dogmas  are  becoming  either 
precise  or  worthless.  I  must  allow,  however,  that  the  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently the  nomenclature  of  science,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  absolutely 
fixed ;  and  so  far,  science  must  always  be  a  less  perfect  aid  to  instruction 
than  the  ancient  Greek  language. 

''  These  questions  could  only  be  discussed  in  an  essay ;  I  therefore,  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  to-day,  answer, — 

''III.  As  to  the  way  in  which  Physiology  is  to  be  taught  in  your 
school : — 

**  1.  For  the  sake  of  precision  in  a  subject  which  contains,  necessarily, 
many  doubtful  points,  introduce,  where  you  can,  precise  definitions  and 
numerical  calculations.  You  may  find  many  opportunities  in  dimensional 
micrographic  and  others, — ^in  weights,  in  algebraic  formnlsB,  &c« 

^*2.  For  the  study  of  external  characters,  encourage  the  collection  of  the 
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Pauna  and  Flora  of  the  neigliboiirhood ;  induding^  in  the  case  of  older  boys, 
microscopic  species. 

**  For  the  study  of  organs  and  of  fonctionsy  show  dissections  where  you 
can.  A  rabbity  a  rat,  a  sparrow,  a  frog,  a  perch,  a  snail,  a  bee,  an  earth- 
worm, and,  if  you  have  a  microscope,  a  few  in^soria,  will  enable  you,  at 
any  tune  of  the  year,  to  show  some  of  the  most  important  types  of  structure 
in  the  animal  kingdom. 

**  3.  Encourage  the  boys  to  put  up  microscopic  objects.  The  minute 
manipulation  will  give  neatness  and  precise  habits*  Little  apparatus  is 
lequured ;  and  no  mess  need  be  made. 

"  4.  "Write,  or  hare  written  by  some  first-rate  hand,  precise  osteological 
Honographs  for  boys,  of  the  skeletons  of  the  cat,  the  mole,  the  pigeon,  the 
frog,  the  common  snake,  and  the  perch ;  and  get  some  school  society  to 
publish  such  a  text-book,  and  to  supply  objects  instead  oi  plates.  To  master 
them,  would  be  a  capital  exercise  of  close  attention,  of  some  thoaght,  and 
of  practical  powers  of  comparison.  They  would  be  more  costly,  but  more 
durable  also,  than  plates.  Mr.  Eobertson,  at  the  Christ  Church  Museum, 
Oxford,  or  Mr.  Mower,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  would  get 
these  prepared  in  any  number,  and  at  the  smallest  cost  which  would  pay 
the  expenses.  The  Kensington  Museum  would  doubtless  exhibit  such  a 
series,  with  the  explanatory  volume. 

I  am,  Sir, 
To  G.  Griffith,  Esq.  Faithfully  yours, 

Magdalen  College  School.  Heitby  W.  Aclaki). 


Tkb  Watbb  Telescope. — ^This  insfcmment,  for  seeing  under  water,  confdsts  of  a  tube 
to  enable  a  person  looking  oyer  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to  rest  the  head  on  one  end,  while 
flie  otiusr  is  below  the  surfiEUse  of  &e  water ;  the  upper  end  being  so  formed  that  the 
head  may  rest  on  it,  both  eyes  seeing  freely  into  the  tube.  Into  ue  lower  end  is  fixed 
—water  ti^t — a  plate  of  glass,  which,  when  used,  is  to  be  kept  under  the  sur&ce  of 
liie  water,  bo  that  the  spectator,  looking  down  the  tube,  sees  all  objects  at  the  bottom, 
whose  refleotlye  powers  are  able  to  send  off  rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  impreessed 
on  the  retina,  after  suffering  the  loss  of  sight  caused  by  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
water.  In  clear  water  the  bottom  may  thus  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  twelve  fathoms. 
This  contriYance  is  much  used  in  seal  shooting  along  our  northern  and  western  islands, 
where,  sometimeB  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  washing  tub,  with  a  plate  of  glass  fixed  in 
its  bc^m,  the  shot  seal  is  looked  for,  and  the  grappling  hook  let  down  to  bring  him  to 
the  surbce.  The  Norwegian  fishermen  also  often  use  this  telescope  when  their^anchors 
get  into  foul  groimd,  or  their  cables  warped  on  a  roadstead. — Ckmadian  Journal  of 
MufdUtm. 

LiTB  TOB  Good. — Thousands  of  men  breathe,  moye,  and  liye — ^pass  ofiP  the  stage  of  life 
— and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why  ?  They  did  not  a  particle  of  good  in  the  world ; 
ind  none  were  blessed  by  them,  none  could  point  to  them  as  the  instruments  of  their 
redemption ;  not  a  word  uiey  spoke  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they  perished; — their  light 
went  mit  in.daikness,  and  tfaiey  were  not  remembered  more  than  the  insects  of  yesterday. 
WiU  Ton  thus  live  and  •  die,  0  man  immortal  ?  Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and 
leaTO  oehind  you  a  monument  of  yirtue  that  the  storm  of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write 
yoor  name  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact 
with,  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No ;  your  name,  your  deeds,  will 
he  as,  legion  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind,  as  the  stars  on  the  \>TQiw  oi  VV^  e^-^osm^* 
Good  deeds  wSH  shine  as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven. — Dr.  GKalm«rs. 
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PAPERS  SET  AT  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPIL  TEACHEES 

AT  GLOUCESTER. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
Only  one  question  in  each  section  to  he  answered. 

Section  I. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  discipline,  system,  method,  training', 
edncation,  instruction  ? 

2.  What  is  simultaneous  teaching,  and  what  do  you  consider  its  adyan- 
tages  and  disadvantages  ? 

3.  Mention  the  different  ways  in  which  children  are  arranged  to  receive 
their  lessons ;  which  do  you  consider  the  best,  and  why  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  Mention  the  different  means  adopted  for  teaching  spelling  in  your 
BchooL 

2.  How  would  you  use  a  black  board  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effectual  method  in  teaching  geography? 

Section  HE. 

1.  What  expedients  do  you  use  for  preserving  good  order  in  a  class  ? 

2.  What  registers  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  good  account  of 
school  statistics  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  school  hours  ?  What  time  should  be  allowed  £nr 
recreation  during  school  hours?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  that 
recreation? 

Section  IV. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  home  lessons?  What  should  their 
nature  be  ? 

2*  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  objects : — ^A  bee, 
a  cow,  a  duck,  a  piece  of  cork,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a  piece  of  coal. 

SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

Third  Section. 
I. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  synthetical  method  of  teaching,  and  what 
by  the  analytical  method  ? 

2.  State  any  general  principles  to  be  attended  to  in  communicatiiig  any 
lesson  whatever. 

II. 

1.  How  can  reading  and  writing  be  made  to  tell  most  effectually  on 
each  other  ? 

2.  How  would  you  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  to  which 
ohildrein  are  peculiarly  liable  who  have  learned  their  Catechismi^by  oral 

repetition  ? 
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III. 

State  any  general  principles  you  think  necessary  in  drawing  up  a  time 
table,  and  make  out  a  time  table  for  a  mixed  school  of  seventy  children,  or 
draw  up  a  time  table  for  a  school  of  one  hundred  boys. 

IV. 

1.  By  what  means  may  you  best  preserve  order  in  a  school  ? 

2.  Mention  some  points  which  tend  to  disorder  and  irregularity  in  a 
school. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First  Section. 
Define  Geography,  Pole,  Peninsula,  Gulf. 

I. 

1.  Name  six  of  the  principal  English  rivers,  and  trace  the  course  of  one 
of  them. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  East  Coast  of  Britain,  ftom  the  Eirth  of  Forth 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  showing  the  principal  seaports. 

3.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  "West  Coast  of  Ireland,  showing  the  principal 
inlets. 

n. 

1.  Kame  four  of  the  principal  moontain  ranges  or  groups  of  the  Islands 
of  Scotland. 

2.  Kame  six  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Palestine,  and  describe 
one  of  them. 

in. 

Describe  the  positions  and  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  following 
places,  rivers,  &c. 

1.  Sychar,  Barrow,  Renfrew,  Kirkwall,  "Wicklow,  Samaria,  "Waterford, 
Preston  Pans,  Jericho,  Guildford,  Lichfield. 

2.  Capernaum,  Armagh,  Abbotsford,  Bethlehem,  Gkdway,  Ben-Lomond, 
Eiahon,  Londonderry,  Stomoway,  Macclesfield,  Thetford. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sscoin)  Section. 

Define  Equator,  Latitude,  Longitude. 

I. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Severn  or  the  Thames,  and  indicate 
the  position  of  the  principal  towns  it  contains. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Irish  Sea,  showing  the  principal  rivers  discharging 
themselves  into  it,  and  its  chief  seaports. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

n. 

1.  Describe  a  ship's  course  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Sevastopol,  naming 
the  oountries  you  would  pass  on  the  voyage. 

2.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  and  say  what  e^enta  ol  ^carc^Xsos^ 
Hifltory  are  associated  witb  it 
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in. 

Describe  the  positioii  and  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  following 
places,  riversy  &o. 

1 .  Spree,  Sychar,  Stuttgard,  Guildford,  Abbotsford,  Watorford,  Bucharest^ 
Bamoth-Gilead,  Barcelona,  Lichfield,  Kirkwall,  Barrow. 

2.  Moldau,  Gilboa,  Leipsic,  Macclesfield,  Preston  PanS|  liffej,  Sophia, 
Lydda,  Leghorn,  Thetford,  Stomoway.  Galway. 

IV. 

1.  Kame  the  British  European  Possessions.  Which  two  are  tho  most 
important,  and  why  ? 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  Australia. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Thibd  SEcnoN. 

Define  Hemisphere,  Equator,  Meridian. 

I. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Wales,  marking  the  courses  of  its  chief  rivers  and  the 
towns  on  their  banks. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  AMca.  State  anything  you  know  of  Egypt  or 
Abyssinia. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  mark  the  courses  of  the  chief 
rivers  flowing  into  it. 

n. 

1.  What  British  Colonies  should  you  pass  in  a  voyage  from  Plymouth  to 
Calcutta? 

2.  Kame  the  different  countries  of  Asia  and  their  capital  towns. 
3*  State  what  you  know  of  Newfoundland  or  of  Jamaica. 

in. 

Describe  the  position  and  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  following 
places,  rivers,  &c, 

1.  Spree,  Sychar,  Guildford,  Stuttgard,  Abbotsford,  Waterford,  Sarawak, 
Kicaragua,  Bucharest,  Eamoth-Gilead,  Barcelona,  Lichfield,  EirkwaU, 
Barrow,  Lahore,  and  Baltimore, 

2.  Moldau,  Gilboa,  Leipsic,  Macclesfield,  Preston  Pans,  liffey,  Patna, 
Kew  Orleans,  Sophia,  Lydda,  Leghorn,  Thetford,  Stomoway,  Ghilway, 
Suzat,  Acapulco. 

IV. 

1.  What  countries  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean?  and  name  the 
principal  groups  of  Islands  it  contains.  '' 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  French  language  in 
Lower  Canada? 


iMJUsnoB. — Lmumerahle  cases  arise  in  which  a  man  the  most  just  is  obliged  in  some 

iflonerfiMit  sense,  to  oonnive  at  injustice,  his  chance  experience  must  convince  him  that 

■  jafMo^  if  oontfawiftlly  going  on,  imd  jf^  in  any  attempt  to  intercept  it  or  to  check  it, 

ieigmetaad  battled  uj  the  insuperable  obstadea  oiloo^uaKiickoUiueAe^^  Qmieey. 
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CATULLUS. 

Yerona  docti  syllabasamat  vatiB. — Martial.  1.  bdii.  1. 

Cabxkn  LXIV.  285.— 

Quo  pennulsa  domus odore. 

Compare  with  ''risit"  here,  Hesiod  Theogon.  40.  yeX^  2c  re  2 J/iara 
varpoc*  Lucret.  i.  8.  "  Tibi  rident  a^quora  ponti."  In  the  verse  preceding 
tiie  Mss.  are  divided  between  "  indistinctis  "  and  "  in  distinctis."  Eossbach 
prefers  the  latter. 

Ibid.  238. — 

Minosiin  linquens  Doris  celcbranda  choreis. 

This  line  seems  hopelessly  corrapt.  Soaliger  read  ''Minuasin"  which 
would  be  the  dative  plural  of  "Mmuas,"  or  "Minyas,"  and  refer  to  the 
women  of  the  Thessalian  town  of  Minya  (see  ''  Stephan  de  Urb."  p.  469) 
or  perhaps  to  the  Graces,  who  were  worshipped  at  the  Minyan  Orchomenus. 
Pindar  Pyth.  xii.  45.,  Theocr.  xvi.  104.  Lachmann  and  Eossbach  appa- 
rently give  up  the  passage.  Boering  reads  **  Mnemonidum  doctis."  The 
Del^min  Editor  ''Kessonidum:"  both,  names  for  the  Muses.  Adopting 
this  emendation  we  should  construe, 

**  Leaving  Tempo  to-be-Bung  in  the  skilful  choirs  of  the  Muses." 

But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  In  the  next  line  Bergkh  reads  "Non 
vacuus,"  "not  empty  handed,"  for  "Nonacrios." 


Ibid.  294. — ^For  the  custom  of  adorning  dwellings  on  festal  occasions 
compare  Yirg.  Mn.  iv.  202.  and  Ovid  East.  iv.  738.  "£t  tegat  omatas 
longa  corona  fores."    In  v.  296  "  Extenuata  vestigia  "  are  "  famt  scars." 


Ibid.  300. — Compare  here  Spanheim  upon  Callimach.  H.  in  Dian.  18 


It  cannot  be  conceded  to  Yoss  that  the  Gk)ddess  preferred  Lycia  and  Caria 
for  hunting.    See  Eurip.  Fhseniss.  133.  Hom.  Od.  zxiv.  102. 


Ihib.  304. — 

Qui  postquam,  &c. 

The  posture  of  the  Gods  of  Olympus  at  banquets  was  sitting.  And  so 
Homer  represents  his  heroes.  See  Meri vale's  ''  History  of  Home  under  the 
Empire/*  vdL  iv.  p.  559.  note  1. 


Jhed.  308—9. — 

Hi8  odpuB— -^indnzerat  orft. 

'*A.xobeol  white  embracmg  cm  all  sides  their  tremulous  forms  had  e!&sud&&.^3^ 
aades  wfOi  a  purple  fUnmae." 
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Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1.  2.  29.  ''  Quarum  subsuti  talos  tegat  instita  vesta." 
In  this  passage  old  Mss.^had  ''Tyros  incinxerat."  Yoss  proposed  ''quam 
Tyro  incinxerat  ora  **  (i.  e.  ''  which  Tyro,  daughter  of  SaLnoneus^  had 
encircled  with  purple  flounce.")  The  Delph.  Ed.  reads  ''  talos  "  with  most 
of  the  Italian  Editors,  as  do  also  Lachmann  and  Bossbach^  no  doubt  rightly. 
In  the  next  line  we  are  inclined  to  read  with  Doeriog,  ^'Ambrosio  niyeiB.'' 
Compare  Yir.  ^n.  1.  403. 


Ibid.  312—8. — 

LsBva  colmn extantia  file. 

<<  Their  left  hand  was  holding  the  distaff  covered  with  soft  wool :  their  right,  one  while 
lightly  spinning  out  threads,  wasforminff  them  with  lingers  bent  upwards,  and  at  another 
was  busily  twirling  with  smooth  circular-motion  the  spindle  balanced  on  down-prest 
thumb ;  and  thus,  dy  pulling  away,  the  tooth  was  ever  keeping  smooth  the  work,  and 
bits  of  wool,  which  before  had  been  standing-out  on  the  now  smootii  thread,  were  dinging 
to  their  parched  Ups." 

For  all  this  operation,  the  more  obscure  to  our  comprehension  by  reaaoa 
of  the  general  disuse  of  the  distaff,  see  Smith's  ''  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Boman  Antiquities,"  pp.  445 — 6.  art.  "Fasus,"  and  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  19 — ^22. 
Herod,  v.  12. 


Ibid.  321.— 

He  turn ■p^lente9  yellera  voce. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  most  Mss.  and  editions,  which  Yoss  defends,  saying 
that  ''  pellere  "  and  "  pulsare  lanam "  are  correct  phrases.  Gr.  IvUytiv. 
Bergkh,  followed  by  Rossbach,  reads  "  vellentes,"  others  "  pectentes."  We 
woidd  retain  "  pellentes." 

Ibid.  324. — ^Yoss  considers  that  the  verses  from  324  to  382  contain,  with 
one  or  more  lacunsB  {e,  g,  a  line  after  355  and  another  after  365)  four  sets 
of  five  verses  each,  in  AmoBbsBic  strain,  £rom  the  mouths  of  Atropos,  Clothe, 
and  Laohesis,  in  order.  The  324th  verse  is  free  from  all  dificulfy,  if  we 
expunge  all  stops  and  read 

0  decus  eziminim  magnis  virtutibus  augens. 

''0  thou  tiliat  by  great  yirtaes  enhancest  eminent  glory." 

Boering,  by  placing  a  stop  at  ''eximium,"  is  reduced  to  supposing 
*'augens"  equivalent  to  ^^aucte.^^ 


Ibid.  827—8.— 

Bed  vos currite  fusi. 

«  But  run  ye  on,  0  spindles,  spinning  threads,  which  fates  follow,  run  ye  on ! '' 

For  "  subtemina,"  see  Hor.  Ep.  xiii.  "  Certo  subtemine  pares :"  t.  e, 
"parc8B,"  whose  woof  of  destiny  is  unalterable.  Compare  Gray's  Bard, 
"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof." 


Ibid.  331. — ^Bead  here  with  Lachmann  (who  compares  v.  373.) 

^*  QusB  te  flexanimo  mentis  perfundat  amore." 
''  To  steep  thee  in  the  moving  love  of  her  heart." 

■ 

Huretus  suggested  ''  Qusb  tibi  flexo  animo  mentis  perfrindat  amorem." 
With  the  following  lines  compare  Theocr.  xviii.  52.  and  Solomon's  Song, 
Tin,  9 — 4.    Yoss  includes  v.  333  in  the  first  "  quintet "  pf  LacheedB. 
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Ibid.  342. — 

FUunmoft  prsBvortfit— — oervw. 
^ShaU  outBtrip  the  fiery  feet  of  the  swift  doe." 

Soering  compares  Yiig.  ^n.  zi.  718.  746.  where  the  epithet  ''igneus'* 
is  applied  to  Tarcho  and  Camilhu  In  345,  the  last  spondee  is  absent  in 
most  Mss.  One  reads  "tnmci/'  which  Yoss  defends,  understanding 
"  Fhrygii  tnmci  "  tobe  the  same  as  '' tnmcati  Fhryges :"  hut  this,  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  verse,  is  harsh.  *'  Cmnpi,"  or  ''  riyi,'* 
which  are  read  by  Bossbach  and  Boeiing,  suit  the  sense  better.  Domng 
compares  Horn.  TL  xxi  21. 


Jmid.  851 — 2. — 

Gum  in  oinerem  canoe &c. 

^  When  they  shall  unloose  their  lodes  from  the  crown  of  the  head  oyer  the  ashes  (of 
ihar  sons),  and  with  foiling  hands  shall  discolor  their  livid  breasts." 

Since  Yoss,  Doering,  Laohmann,  and  Bossbach  agree  in  this  reading  of 

y.  351  we  may  pass  over,  as  yielding  a  less  apparent  sense,  Scaliger^s 

reading. 

«  Gnm  cinere  incanos  solyent,"  &c. 

For  the  eastern  alluded  to,  Yoss  compares  Hom.  IL  xxiii.  135.  Smith's 
Diet  G.  and  B.  A.  p.  440. 


Ibid.  354 — 5. — ^Here  Doering  compares  Hom.  II.  xi.  67.  Herat  Od. 
lY.  xiy.  29.  Yirg.  iBn.  x.  513.  We  would  add  to  these  Scotf  s  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  cant.  3.  xyi. 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 
But  the  Toioe  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

After  y.  356.  Bossbach  retaining  '' prostenMiM ''  in  that  yerse,  supposes 
a  lacuna  of  one  line,  to  carry  out  the  fiye-yerse  system  of  Yoss.  IjachmanUi 
with  Doering  and  others,  read  *'  prostemet." 


Ibid.  360 — 1. — 

Quoins  iter ^flumina  ooade. 


^KaxTowing  the  channel  of  which  with  heans  of  slaughtered  bodies,  it  will  cause 
deep  rivers  to  reek  with  mingled  carnage." 

Doering  here  takes  ''  angustans  "  to  mean  ''  angustatum  "  for  which  we 
can  find  no  authority.  Gesner,  Smith,  and  Facciolati  give  ''  angustans " 
and  this  passage  without  any  thing  said  of  a  neuter  or  middle  sense.  We 
should  take  "angustans"  as  governing  the  accusatiye  "iter"  and  agreeing 
with  "  unda  "  in  358.  "  Cuj  us  "  would  then  refer  to  "  Hellesponto."  For 
the  connection  of  the  river  with  the  Trojan  war,  compare  Yiig.  Ma.  L  105. 
**  XJfai  tot  Simois  oorrepta  sub  undis.  Scuta  vir^  galeasque  et  finrtia 
coipoFa  Tolyit." 


(ob  hacf  hoxtbs  with  the  classics. 

Ibid.  369.— 

Alta  Polp:eiii&  mitescent  csedo  sepulchra . 

Snch  is  Lachmann's  reading,  following  two  Mss.  Bossbacb.  would  lead 
"  mutescent :"  while  the  general  reading  is  "madefient"  to  which  either 
of  the  above  is  preferable.    Adopting  Lachmann's  text,  we  must  constrae, 

'*  The  lofty  tomb  shall  be  appeaaed  by  the  slaughter  of  Polyzena/' 

But  if  we  read  with  Bossbach, 

'*  The  voice  from  the  lofty  tomb  shall  be  hushed  by  Polexena's  slaughter." 

Either  reading  will  express  satisfaction  given  to  the  voice  heard  from 
the  tomb  of  AchSles  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  See  Servius  on 
Mil.  iii.  322.  Between  w.  71 — 2,  Bossbacb  supposes  a  lacuna  of  one  line. 
Probably  vv.  366  and  365  should  be  transposed,  and  the  intercalary  line 
378,  expunged. 

Ibid.  381. — "Discordis"  in  this  line  is  explained  by  the  Delph.  Ed. 
**  dissidentis  et  disoedentis,  ut  sclent  discordes.''  He  quotes  Hor.  Od.  iii 
29.  where  we  read  "Tanaisque  discorsj"  or,  with  Bentley,  "Tanaisque 
dissors." 


Ibid.  385—7.— 

.Prseseiites  namque ^pietate  solebant. 

Compare  wiikh  this  passage  Hesiod  Theogon.  10,  where  the  Deities  are 
represented  visiting  earth  only  by  night,  unlike  what  they  had  done  in 
former  ages.  "Mortali  caetu:"  dative  for  "caetui."  Compare  Virg.  Ed. 
V.  29.  Georg.  iv.  158.  -^n.  i.  257.  In  v.  388,  "Bevisens"  is  used  in 
a  neuter  sense  as  in  Plant.  True.  II.  iv.  79.  **  Ut  quando  otium  tibi  sit, 
ad'  me  revisas." 


Ibid.  390.— 

Oonspexit  terrft  centum  procurrere  cumis. 

"  Beheld  a  hundred  chariots  run  along  the  ground." 

Voss,  Scaliger,  and  Doering  retain  "  procurrere  currus,"  and  refer  this 
passage  to  the  contests  held  first  every  third  year  in  Crete,  and  afterwards 
every  fifth  year  at  Elis,  ».  e,  the  Olympic  games.  Many  Mss.  read  "  pro- 
eumbere  durrus"  which  Lachmann  retains:  but  the  most  satisfiustory 
emendation  is  that  of  Bossbacb,  '' procumbere  tauros  "  which  refers  us  to 
the  hecatombs. 


Ibid.  396.— 

Bhamnusia  yirgo.    h.  e. 

Nemesis,  or  Adrastea,  who  had  a  sanctuary  at  Bhamnus  in  Attica.  See 
Pausan.  i.  33.  sect.  2.  Callimach.  H.  in  Dian.  232.  and  Spanheim's  note 
there.  In  her  right  hand  she  is  represented  as  bearing  a  wheel  with  a 
sword  or  scourge. 

Ibid.  405. — 

Divos ^parentes. 

Such  is  the  general  reading.  "We  must  probably  understand  the  phrase 
of  the  "Elder  Gods,"  or,  with  Scaliger,  of  the  "Dii  patrii."  Another 
reading  is  "  Divos — ^penates,"  which  is  adopted  by  the  Delph.  Ed.  These 
would  be  the  Biol  fivx^ioi,  "Bii  penetrales,''  mentioned  bj  Spanhedmad 
Callimach,  JT.  in  Cer.  88. 
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Ibld.  408^—9. — Compare  here  Hesiod  Theogon.  10.  referred  to  above  at 
885.  and  Callim.  H.  in  Ap.  18.  where  it  is  said  that  the  God  manifests 
himself  only  to  the  good.     On  the  whole  passage  see  Orid  Met.  i.  129. 


Cabmen  LXV.    Ad  Hortalum. 

Hortalns,  or  Ortalos,  to  whom  this  elegy  is  addressed,  is  thought  with 
some  ground  to  have  been  the  great  orator  HortensiuSi  whose  nephew  bore 
the  same  name.    See  Saetonins :  Tiberius,  o.  47. 


Ibid. 

Kec  potis  est ^fluctuat  ipsa  mails. 

''Kor  IB  my  spirit  able  to  display  the  pleasaat  offspring  of  the  Muses :  by  so  great 
voes  is  it  harassed." 

For  "  foetus "  in  this  passage,  Voss  suggests  "  fletus "  ♦.  e.  "  elegies," 
a  pretty  idea,  but  unnecessary.  Scaliger,  seeing  the  awkwardness  of  "  Mu- 
8arum"inv.3,when  "virginibus"  in  v.  2.  meant  the  same  thing,  reads  from 
a  Ms.  margin, 

Nee  potis  kst  harum  dulces,  &c. 

In  V.  8.  "  Obterit "  is  t.  q.  dfiaB6v€i,  After  v.  8.  Lachmann  inserts  from 
Poem  LXVin.  verses  21 — ^24,  93  and  92  by  a  dever  patchwork. 

Tu  mea,  tu  moriens  fregisti-commoda,  frater, 

Tecum  un&  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  domus. 
Omnia  tecum  unii  perienmt  gaudia  nostra, 

Quae  tuns  in  Tita  dulcis  alebat  amor. 
Hei  misero  fratri  jucundum  lumen  ademptum ; 

Nunquam  ego  te,  misero  frater  adempte  mihi, 

After  which  "  alloquar,  &c."  otherwise  out  of  place,  follows  in  due  course 

and  naturally.    Eossbach  disapproves  of  this  and  rejects  "  alloquar-^ 

loquentem,"  and  marks  as  belonging  to  another  passage  verses  10 — 14. 
"Nunquam  ego  te ^gemens  ItyH."     Lachmann  has  our  sufiBrages  on 

this  occasion. 

' '  ■    '        ■  ■  ^ 

Ibid.  v.  15. — 

Alloquar,  &c. 

There  is  a  word  missing  in  most  Mss.  here,  before  **  loquentem.''  The 
Paris  Ms.  has  "  verba :"  the  Yenetian  "  fata :"  Doering  suggests  "  facta." 


Ibid.  19 — 20. — (Lachmann)  The  fete  of  Itys  or  Itylus  (see  Hqm.  Od. 
ix.  518.)  is  the  common  lament  of  the  Tragic  Poets.  See  -ilschyL  Ag. 
1143_5.  Suppl.  60—2.  Soph.  Aj.  626—30.  Trach.  963.  Herat.  Od.  iv, 
xii.  5—6.  Gallimach.  H.  in  Lavacr.  Pall.  97.  yoepwv  olrov  ^Arfioviltav 
Scaliger  forms  Itylus  from  "IruQy  as  kpttiTvXoQ  from  Ipoic. 


Ibid.  22. — (Lachm.)  "Expressa  tibi  carmina  Battiadae,"  "translated 
verses  of  Gallimachus,"  called  Battiades  fromhis  connection  with  the  pow- 
erful house  of  that  name  at  Gyrene.  The  Poem,  which  these  lines  accom- 
paniedi  was  a  translation  oi  that  Poet's  Elegy  "  Bo  C<wni  'Bet«tftJifc!e»J' 
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JTidging  from  which  Quinctilian  (1.  58.^  deemed  Callimachas  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  Greece.  For  the  value  in  which  he  was  held  by  Eomaii 
Poets,  seePropert.  IV.  i.  1.  v.  1.  64.  Ovid  Ex.  Ponto,  IV.  xvi.  32.  Amor.  1. 
XV.  13—14. 

Ism.  25 — 30. — ^Eossbach  thinks  these  lines,  found  in  old  editions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Coma  Berenices,'^  are  a  translation  of  a  fragment  of 
Callimachus,  not  belonging  to  the  poem  ''Ad  Hortalum/'  but  to  be  placed 
by  themselves.  We  see  no  good  reason  for  this  theory,  which  is  contraiy 
to  Lachmann  and  Doering,  and  to  the  mass  of  elder  editors. 

In  V.  25.  ''sponsi"  is  to  be  translated  ''lover,"  as  in  Horace  Episi  1. 
ii.  28.  "  Sponsi  Penelopes."  So  is  used  "  Maritus  "  in  Virg.  Mn,  iv.  15. 
''  .^Bgram  nulli  flexere  maiiti."    So  Theocr.^  in  Idyll,  xxii.  uses  ya/i^Spm. 


Caxkes  LXVI.    De  Com&  Berenices.    7 — 10. — 

Idem  me  ille— — csBBariem. 

The  original  of  these  lines  is  preserved  in  the  Scholia  on  Aratos^ 

'Hie  K6vtav  pHISKiyj/ev  kv  ijipi  rav  Bepovimic 
(idtrrpvxpv,  6v  Kdrq  Tra<riy  eOi^ice  Ocokt. 

Gonon  was  the  famous  Samian  mathematician  of  the  times  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  who  is  alluded  to  in  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  40.  "  In 
medio  duo  signa,  Conon  et — quis  fiiit  alter  Descripsit  radio,  &c.''  Madame 
Bader  explams  "  coslesti  lumine''  in  v.  7.  to  be  equivalent  to  "  coelo  ipso," 
by  a  periphrasis :  and  this  is  very  probable,  if  we  compare  the  Greek  'ey  iJc/n 
and  "  in  lumine  coeli  "  at  v.  59.     Construe 

"  That  same  Conon  beiheld  me,  a  lock  from  Berenice's  head  ahimng  brightly  in  the 
starry  heayen." 

There  is  no  occasionfor  adopting  withHeinsius,  " limine,"  nor  is  there  any 
great  choice  whether  we  read  "  Bereniceo,"  or  "  Beroniceo."  Both  were 
in  use.  Lachmann  and  Bossbach  in  v.  9.  read  "  Multis  iUa  Bearum  "  which 
is  not  at  variance  with  the  Greek ;  as  the  Greeks  used  Qtoi  for  OccU,  speaking 
often  of  CK)dde8ses  in  the  masculine. 


Ibid.  11.— 

Novo  auctus  Hymenaeo. 

This  reading  was  restored  by  Scaliger,  who  is  followed  by  all  later  editors, 
fliough  Madame  Dader  would  remedy  the  £u:st  metrical  difficulty,  the  hiatns 
before  "  auctus,"  by  reading  "  mactus."  The  reader  of  Catullus  will  agiee 
with  Doering  that  metrical  irregularities  are  not  uncommon  enough  in 
Catullus  to  require  this  emendation. 


I«n>.  16 — 16. — 

Estne  novis lactimulie. 

Scaliger  and  Madame  Dader  quote  here  a  dactylic  fragment  of  Callim- 
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&.  vaic  &  KaT6KK£igT0Q 
rav  01  ^acTA  reicc^vrec 
ehvalovg  oupurfwvQ 
€\d€iv  Itrov  oXidpf. 

At  T.  18  the  reading  ''juermt"  is  remarkable.    Doering  quotes  Ennius 
in  Gic.  de  Senectute. 

0  Tite,  (d  quid  ego  adjuero,  curamTe  leyasso. 


Ibid.  21 — 2.— 

At  tu  non  orbmn  luxtl  deserta  cubile 
£it  fi;utriS|  &c. 

We  are  inclined  here  with  Doering  to  read  et  for  sed  in  y.  22.  But  we 
must  also  place  a  note  of  interrogation  at ''  discidium  ?  "     Construe 

^  Nay  did  not  you,  thm  deserted,  lament  your  widowed  couch,  and  sad  separation 
from  a  dear  brother,  while  care  gnawed  your  sad  heart's  core,  &o." 

In  the  next  line  ut  is  ''how."  Yoss  tried  to  make  clear  the  sequence 
by  reai^bog  "Et  tu  vero  orbum— cubile,  Etfratris,&c,"  But  the  arrange- 
ment given  above  is  better,  as  simpler.  "At"  refers  to  v.  18.  I^ase  were 
unreal  tears :  this  separation  causes  real  ones. 


Ibid.  27-— 8. — 

Anne  bonum  oblita  es  &cinus,  quo  regium  adepta's 
Oonjugium,  quo  non  fortius  ausit  alis  ? 

Such  is  the  reading  retained  here  by  Lachmann  and  Eossbach.  Befer 
"  &cinu8  "  to  the  warlike  acts  of  Berenice  recorded  by  Hyginus  Poet.  ii.  24. 
who  tells  how  when  Ptolemy  sought  safety  in  flight,  she  led  the  troops  to 
Tictory :  though  it  is  certainly  not  very  clear  what  speU  this  oould  have 
woven  round  the  runaway.  ScaUger  suggested  ''Quod  regium  adepta's 
Conjugium,  quod  non  fortior  aut  sit  alls,"  which  is  a  reading  of  one  or  two 
Mss.  But  surely  this  position  of  "  aut"  would  be  inoonsiBtent  with  good 
Latinity,  to  say  nothing  of  euphony.  Eor  "alis"  and  "  alid"  ♦.  q,  "alius" 
and  "aliud,"  see  Lucret.  i.  263.  1108.  iii.  984.  Chaiisius  also  quotes  a 
fragment  from  Sallust,  which  is  not  extant  elsewhere,  "  alis  alibi  stantes." 
and  (^esner's  Lexicon  has  another,  supposed  to  be  a  true  reading  in  the 
Bellum  Jugurthinum. 

Ibid.  35 — 6. — ^Lachmann  and  Eossbach  retain  here,  with  Voss,  the  Ms. 
reading. 

PoUicita  es. 
Si  reditum  tetulisset.    Is  haut  in  tempore  longo 
Gaptam  Asiam  ^gypti  finibus  addiderat. 

Scaliger  read  "  Si  reditum  tetulisset  is,  aut,  &c."  and  "  adjiceret "  at  the 
close  of  the  pentameter.  Madame  Dacier  strove  to  improve  this  by  reading 
"aut  ni,"  "ni"  being  used  for  **  non."  "We  abide  by  the  old  reading  of 
Voss. 


Ibid.  41—7. — 

Digna  ferat  quod  si  quis,  &c. 

Here  the  position  of  "  quod  "  is  singular,  but  it  is  doubtless  to  be  con- 
nected with  "  si."  It  may  be  strictly  relative  to  the  antecedent  "  caputs" 
just  as  we  may  resolre  sach  passages  as  Plaat.lA3l.  ^l.ll.u.  1.   '^'o^i^ 
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practically,  "  quod  si  "  here  is  equivalent  to  "  now  »/"  "  any  one  shall  have 

vainly  or  idly  sworn  otherwise,  let  him  meet  his  desert :  but  who  is  there 

that  can  claim  to  be  a  match  for  steel?*'     Compare  Pope's  ''Rape  of  the 

Lock." 

Steel  could  the  labors  of  the  gods  destroy 

And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  towers  of  Troy  : 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confoimd 

And  hew  triumphant  arches  to  the  ground. 

What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph,  thy  hairs  should  feci 

The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steeL 


Ibid.  43 — 4. 

Quem  maximum  in  oris 
Progenies  Thiee  dara  supervehitur. 

So  reads  Eossbach  after  the  Italian  editors.  Lachmann  retains  with 
most  editors  "  maidma."  "Thifio"  is  the  emendation  of  Voss  for  "  Pthiae" 
and  "  ClytiaB."  If  "  Pthise  "  is  read,  we  must  join  it  with  "  oris  "  and  refer 
it  to  Thessaly:  but  it  is  better  to  read  "Thise"  connected  with  "dara 
progenies,"  ♦.  e,  the  Sun  who  was  the  oflBspring  of  Hyperion  and  Thia. 
Construe 

''  That  mountain  too  was  overthrown,  the  loftiest  of  those,  over  which,  in  the  limits 
of  Macedonia,  Thia's  hright  of&pring  is  borne." 

Madame  Dacier  understood  ''  clara  progenies  "  of  the  Macedonians  as  a 
compliment  of  the  Poet  to  the  Ptolemies  as  successors  of  Alexander.  Com- 
pare on  the  passage  Juvenal  x.  173. 


Of  y.  48.  the  original  is  preserved  in  the  Schol.  on  Apollon.  Ehod.  ii. 
375.  yaXv)3toiv  &q  dirdXoiro  yevoc,  TeidOev  &vriWovTa,  tccucdv  tf^vrov,  &c 
For  tuB  sense  of  "  ut "  (utinam:  compare  iSc  iu  Greek)  see  Viger  on  Greek 
idioms,  p.  560.  The  reading  "  Chalybon,"  a  Greek  termination,  is  preserved 
by  Doering.  Lachmann  and  Rossbach  read  "  Chalybum,"  which  is  not 
inadmissible,  though  a  vowel  begins  the  next  word.  Voss  suggested  for 
"  Chalvbum,"  "  Celtum,"  the  genitive  plural  from  "  celtis,"  ♦.  ^.  cseluxn, 
a  graving  tool :  and,  lastly,  in  Spanheim's  notes  of  Callimach.  H.  in  Diaii. 
56.  p.  212.  it  appears  that  he  read  ''  Chalybseum  omne  genus  pereat."  We 
prefer  Lachmann's  text  here,  explaining  it  as  a  wish  for  the  destruction  of 
all  iron  and  iron  workers.    The  nation  is  put  for  the  product  of  the  nation. 


Ibid.  52 — 4. — 

Gum  88  Mexrmonis  (Ethiopis,  &o. 

"  When  the  own  brother  of  (Ethiopian  Menmon,  Zephyty  the  winged  steed  of  Locrian 
Arsinoe,  presented  himself,  as  he  deft  the  air  with  tremulous  wings." 

''  Locridos ''  is  Bentley's  emendation  (from  Achilles  Statins,  who  read 
''Locritos:")  which  is  generally  adopted.  Bentley  shews  from  Virgil's 
^n.  xi.  265 :  and  Servius  thereupon,  that  the  Locri  Ozolse,  separated  by 
a  storm  from  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  on  return  from  Troy  settled  in  the 
African  Pentapolis.  The  geographer  Ptolemy,  mentions  Arsinoe,  Berenice, 
and  Zephyrium  ^xpov,  as  cities  of  this  Pentapolis.  Erom  the  5th  Epigram 
of  Callimachus  and  the  57th  verse  of  this  Poem  we  know  that  Arsinoe,  who 
was  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  stepmother  of  Berenice, 
waa  alao  called  Zephyritis,  from  the  headland  Zephyrium  (see  Stephan:  de 
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Jrb.  p.  288.)  and  worshipped  as  Yenus,  and,  as  Bentley  observes,.  "  Locii- 
lo8  *'  may  just  as  well  be  an  epithet  of  Arsinqe  as  Zephyritis,  both  being  local 
spithets.  See  more  about  Arsinoe  in  Theocrit.  Id.  xvii.  123.  Zephyr 
uid  Menmon  were  the  offspring  of  Aurora. 


Ibid.  57 — 8. — 

Ipsa  suiim  Zephyritis  eo  famuliim  legarat 

Graia  Cauopceis  incola  Httoribus, 
Siderei  in  yario  ne  solum  Iximine  coeli :  &c. 

The  former  lines  are  the  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Rossbach,  while  59 
is  Hermann's  emendation  of  the  obscure  "  Hi  Dii  ven  ibi  vario."  For 
"Graia,"  in  58,  read  ^^ grata P     Construe 

"  The  Goddess  of  Zephyrium,  herself  a  Greek  dweller  on  the  shores  of  Canopns,  had 
fhlther  sent  her  slave,  to  wit  that  not  alone  in  the  variegated  light  of  the  starry  heaven 
flhould  the  golden  crown  upon  Ariadne's  brow  be  fixed.'' 

The  "  Gnossioe  ardentis  stella  coronae,"  Yirg.  Georg.  i.  222.  is  well 
known. 


Ibid.  63 — 4.— 

Uvidulum  a  fiuotu,  &c. 

Such  is  the  old  reading,  which  Voss  explains,  of  departed  spirits  being 
obliged  to  cross  the  ocean  before  passing  to  the  Elysian  fields,  and  so  of 
Ber^ce's  hair  suffering  a  like  immersion  ere  it  could  be  admitted  to  the 
number  of  the  stars.  This  reading  Lachmann  and  Eossbach  follow,  though 
the  latter  inclines  to  "  fletu,"  the  reading  of  Muretus,  for  "  fluctu."  This 
would  refer  to  the  lock  being  wet  with  tears.  Bcaliger  read  "  vividulo 
afflata/'  ue.,  "  secundo  yento,"  "  a  lively  puff,"  Retaining  the  first  reading 
we  translate, 

*'  The  Goddess  set  me,  retiring  as  I  did  £rom  the  wave  to  the  broad  open  i^aces  of  the 
Gods,  as  a  new  star  among  old  ones." 

For  "templa"  in  this  sense  compare  Plant.  Rudens.  lY.  ii.  3.  Ter. 
Eunuch,  in.  V.  42.  Lucret.  1.  1013.  In  v.  66  read  with  Rossbach  "  Cal- 
listo  jnxta  Lycaoniam,"  or  with  others  "Lycaonida.  Rossbach  quotes 
GalHm.Joy.  41.  Avicaov/ijc  opicrotQ  respecting  whom. see  Ovid  Met.  ii.  400 
— 495.    Peering  i:eadB  "  CaUisto  (dative)  juncta  Lycaonidi." 


iBia).  69. — 

Sed ^vestigia  DivCbn 


Compare  with  this  Yirg.  Eel.  v.  56 — 7.  "  Candidus  insuctum  miratur 
limen  Olympi,  Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis." 

.  ImDw  77.*— 

Quioum  Ego,  dnm  viigo  quondam  fUit  oxnzubns  ezpcrs, 
TJnguentis  ima,  &c. 

Here  Lachmann  has  the  simplest  solution  of  the  vexed  passage.  Pinding 
«  omnibus  expers  unguentis  una,  &c."  he  places  a  comma  at  "  expers,"  and 
leads  with  the  mere  addition  of  one  letter  "Unguenti  si  una  millia  multa 
bibi."  "Along  witii  whom,  if  while  she  ^was  a  maiden,  free  from  all  men, 
I  drank  many  thousands  of  ointii(ient,  now  do  ye,  &c"  This  is  better  than 
Doeiing's  "  Omnibus  eiq>lezi8  Se  ui^eittiB." 
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At  y.  79  read 

Kunc  Yos,  optato  quas  jmudt  lumine  tasda. 

Ne  prius 

Tradit 

Quam,  &o. 

There  is  surely  no  ground  here  for  Scaliger's  strained  explanation  of  the 
old  reading,  "  Optato  quam — ^Non  post — quin,"  viz.  that  the  whole  relates 
to  wives  whose  husbands  have  be(Bn  estranged,  but  may  be  recovered  by 
these  offerings. 

Ibid.  91 — 4.— 

Unguinifl  expertem  non  airis  ease  taam  me, 

Sed  potiiis  largia  affioe  muneribua, 
Sidera  comierint  utmam.  Coma  regia  fiam. 

ProxiiiiiiB  Hydrochoi  nilgeret  Oarion. 

In  this  reading,  adopted  by  Bossbach  and  Laohmaim,  ''Ungnims"is 
Bentley's  reading  for  **  sanguinis."  From  Scah'ger's  ''  non  siveris  **  Lach- 
mann  derives  "  non  siris,"  "Afflce  "  is  due  to  Scaliger.  "  Sidera  corruerint" 
is  Lachmann's  probable  conjecture  instead  of  *'  Sidera  cur  iterent "  for  which 
some  read  "  cur  retinent."     Translate 

**  Suffer  me  not,  your  own  look,  to  be  void  of  unguent,  but  rather  honor  mie  witii 
ample  gifts.  I  would  the  stars  might  crash  I  Only  let  me  be  a  lock  of  mv  queen !  and 
then  let  Oarion  (Orion)  shine  nearest  to  Aquarius,"  (though  now  furthest  m>m  him). 

Hydrochoi  here  is  the  Greek  dative.  "  Eulgeret "  is  the  old  form  of 
"  fii^ret."  The  form  Oarion  is  found  in  Greek  characters  in  CaUimacfani 
H.  in  Dian.  265. 


Cabmen  LXviil. — ^Passing  over  the  67th  Poem  we  come  to  the  68th, 
which  Eossbach  thinks  should  be  divided  into  two  Poems,  viz.  venes  1 — 40 
addressed  to  Manlius,  and  from  41  to  end,  to  Attius. 

At  V.  16.— 

^'Yestis  pura"  is  •*.  g.  toga  virilis. 


Ibid.  18. — 

Quffi  duloem  curis  miscet  amaxitiem. 

This  is  a  ''  punning ''  circumlocution  for  Venus :  for  ''Amor  et  melle  et 
felle  est  fecundissimus."  With  it  compare  Plant.  MiL  Gl.  IV.  vii.  26—^. 
''  Maris  causa  hercle  istoc  ego  oculo  utor  minus :  Nam  si  abstinuissem  amm 
tanquam  hoc  uterer  "  where  as  here  there  is  a  pun  on  the  verb  "  amo.'' 


Ism.  28 — 9.— 

Quod  hie  quisquis  de  meliore  notd 
Frigida  deserto  tepefiudt  membra  cubili 

Such  is  Lachmann's  reading,  who  alters  the  Mss.  reading  "tepe&cit'' 
into  ''  tepe&adt."  Voss  proposed  "  Quod  hie  viz  cui  de  meliore  nota  Erigida 
deserto  tepefiant  membra  cubili."  Here  ''cui'' is  used  for  " cuiqiuim :'' 
but  there  is  no  need  of  this  reading  if  we  understand  quisquii  here  as  else- 
where for  "  quivis  "  "  unusquisque.^' 


Ibid.  36. — 

Hue  una,  &c. 

Compare  Hor.  Sat.  n.  iii.  11 — 12. — 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Flatona  Menandro, 
Eapolin,  licbiUKthtim  ooniBtos  odnnvn  tnitM; 
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kt  V.  39  Vos8  restored  "facta  est"  for  "posta  est."  Doering  and  others 
read  "petiti,"  while  Lachmann  and  Eossbach  read  "petenti"  which  is 
better.  At  the  end  of  verse  40,  according  to  Eossbach,  a  new  poem,  to 
Attius,  commences. 

Ibid.  46. — 

Gharta  loquatur  anus. 

Compare  with  this  Yirg.  Ciris.  40 — 1. — 

iBtemum  Sophias  conjunctum  carmine  nomen 
Kostra  tuum  senibiiB  loquereter  pagina  sobcHs  : 

At  yepaiay  xCtpa  in  Eurip.  Pheniss.  103.  Yalkenaer  quotes  this  passage 
of  Catullus  as  copied  &om  a  fragment  of  ^schylus  dq  \iyti  yipov  ypafifia. 
No  satisfactory  complement  of  the  lacuna  after  yerse  46  has  been  devised. 

At  verse  50  read 

In  deserto  Allt  nomine  opus  faciELt, 


Ibid.  63—5.— 

Ac  veluti  nigro— XIastoris  implorata. 

Compare  with  this  passage  Theocr.  Idyll,  xxii.  17.  &c.  Hor.  Od.  lY.  viii. 
82.  '*  Clarum  Tyndaridse  sidus  ab  infimis  Quassas  eripiunt  sequoribus  rates." 
Yulpius  illustrates  V.  66byEuripid.Orest.725.  nitrrochKaKois  dvep  Kptitrvbiv 
yoX^vflc  vavrCKoiinv  tlvopav.  With  ''argutd  solei"  (the  neat  sandal)  in 
V.  72.  compare  Yirg.  Georg.  iii.  80.  "Argutumque  caput"  (the  smart 
head)  of  a  horse. 

Ibid.  74 — 5. — 

Frotesilaeam Inceptam  frustsra. 

Such  is  the  correction  of  Tumebus.     Construe 
"Laodaniia  came  to  the  home  of  Protesilaus,  entered  with  vain  auspices." 
Compare  Hom.  IL.  ii.  701.  IdiwQ  fifiireXiig. 


Ibid.  89. — 

Troia  (nefias). 

Lachmann  and  Bossbach  place  **  nefas "  in  a  parenthesis,  which  is  far 
preferable  to  Doering's  plan  of  understanding  "  nefas  "  adjectivally.  He 
compares  Yirg.  JEn.  ii.  585.,  viii.  688.  In  the  next  verse  "  cinis  "  would 
seem  from  its  position  with  ^^acerba"  to  be  feminine.  It  is  used  in  the 
feminine  gender  in  Lucret.  i.  872.  and  in  a  few  other  instances. 


Ibid.  98.— 

Nee  prope  cognatos  eompositum  cineres. 

For  this  use  of  "  compono  "  in  the  sense  of  "  to  inter,"  "to  bury,"  see 
Propert  (Paley)  HI.  xvi.l9.  "Tu  mea  compones."  Yirg.  -^n.  1  299.  Hor. 
Sat  I.  ix.  28.  Sometimes  the  simple  verb  "  pono  "  is  used  in  a  like  sense : 
e.  g.  in  Yirg.  iEn.  II.  644,  where  probably  "positum"  is  thus  used,  and 
in  Yirg.  -Sin.  YI.  508,  &c. 


Ibid.  109—10.— 

Quale  ferunt  Graii  Fhenenm  prope  Cyllencum. 
Biocare  emuM  pngne  palude  solum : 
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**  A  gulf  like  that  which  the  Greeks  say  drains  the  rich  soil  near  Arcadiaa  FheiiNi% 
by  exhausting  its  marshes." 

Here  some  have  proposed  to  read  **  siccari "  for  which  Schrader  substi- 
tutcs  the  true  reading  ''  siccare."  In  I.  112.  we  cannot  hesitate  to  read 
"Audit"  (is  accounted)  as  in  Hor.  Ep.  i.  xvi.  17.  Terent. Phorm.  ProL 
21.     Scaliger  defends  ''  audet"  the  old  reculing,  insufficiently. 


Ibid.  119—24.— 

"Nam  neque  tam  carum ^vulturium  capite : 

'<  For  neither  doth  any  daughter  cherish  for  her  age-worn  sire  so  dear  a  late-bon 
grandson,  who  when  at  length  (and  hardly  then)  found  to  be  heir  he  has  had  his  nane 
introduced  into  the  witnessed  testaments,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  baffled  kinsnuuf  i 
evil  joy,  removes  a  vulture  from  an  hoary  head." 

''Caput  seri  nepotis"  is  a  periphrasis  (according  toDoering)  fornjXvycroc* 
The  idea  of  the  passage  is  somewhat  involved,  but  refers  to  the  love  of 
Laodamia  for  Protesilaus,  exceeding  that  of  a  mother  for  her  own  son,  who 
is  the  late  bom  but  direct  heir  to  an  aged  grandsire  already  in  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  vulture-like  kinsfolk.  In  v.  126  "  compar  "  is  "  mate." 
After  V.  128  we  must  suppose  a  line  to  the  effect ''  Ut  tu,  Laodamia,  anuB 
Protesilaum;"  unless  with  Yoss  we  read  atv.  128''Quamqu8B"for  ''quanquam." 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  sentence  being  of  so  gml 
length  MIb  (through  hasty  composition)  of  a  direct  apodosis ;  and  that  the 
induect  apodosis  is  contained  in  **  sed  tu  horum,  &c.** 


Ibid.  139, — 

In  culp&  flagravit  quotidiana. 

If  we  thus  read  with  Doering  the  force  seems  to  be  "  Juno  too  was  wroth 
over  the  faults  of  her  spouse,  but  then  they  were  daily.''  But  the  Msb. 
have  '^flagrantem,"  and  Santenius  to  make  this  tenable,  suggested  fiv 
quotidiana  "continet  iram."  Lachmann  conjectures  "concoquit  iram" 
both  elegant  and  ingenious.   It  is,  however,  safer  with  Eossbach  to  imagine 

a  lacuna  of  two  lines  after  "  quotidiana"  and  before  "  Noscens Jovis." 

He  thinks  there  is  another  lacuna  after  v.  41.    At  ''quia eequom  est" 


r 


Ibid.  148.— 

Lapide candidiore. 

Compare  Catull.  OVlI.  6.  "0  lucem  candidiore  nota."  Horace  Od. 
I.  xxvi.  10  "Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota."  Persius  II.  i.  2.  Martial 
ziii.  34.     See  also  Madeane's  note  on  Horace.  1.  c. 


Ibid.  155 — 8. — ^After  "pii,"  at  the  dose  of  v.  154  Eossbach  places  a 
comma,  and  then  makes  the  verses  follow  which  are  ordinarily  read  as  157 
and  158 :  after  which  he  places  155 — 156.     Thus — 

Et  qui  principio  nobis  terram  dedit  auctor, 

A  quo  sunt  prime  omnia  nata  hona. 
Sitb  lelioes !  et  tu  simul  et  tua  vita, 

Et  domns  ipsa,  in  qu&  hisiaias,  et  domina. 


xsauBS  jojmxii.  or 

This  is  certainly  a  probable  alteiadon.  The  old  reading,  "aufert," 
vbidi  is  uninteUigible,  is  conjectorally  emended  by  Eoesbach's  "auotor," 
irhra^bT  we  have  Themis,  and  this  author  of  earth  and  its  good  things 

naturally  coupled.    Doering  tfainka  thetnoTerseB  "Etqni natabona* 

are  spunons. 

In  the  epigrams  which  follow  this  poem,  and  complete  ^e  Book  of 
CatnUns,  wltich  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  much  which  from  its 
natai«  is  beet  left  in  its  native  langtiage,  and  of  the  rest,  very  little  whioh 
Teqniree  the  aid  of  note  or  comment.  We  therefore  oflfer  no  apology  &r 
taking  leave  of  this  poet  at  tliis  precise  pointy  being  sure  that  to  go  fiirther 
woold  be  a  labi^  of  as  little  advantage  to  the  student  as  pleasure  to  the 
anaotator. 


Tk*  Pbccijik  Post  op  Duty. — Every  num.  has  his  own  peculiar  poit  udgned  Um 
bore  by  HeaTen,  vhich  none  can  exactly  fill  but  himself;  and  it  should  be  the  ahject  of 
oach  to  dieoover  wIiBt  thai  is,  and  then  to  keep  it.  He  has  two  guides  in  lltia  decision, 
— flie  Providence  of  God,  and  the  voice  within.  Let  t'i'n  liBton  to  these,  and  reat  asamed 
tiiat  they  point  out  to  Mm  the  highest  and  the  beat  path  that  Ae  oould  walk  in.  Another 
and  a  difi^^nt  one  may  better  befit  anollier  7"f"|  and  then,  though  they  be  widely  op- 
poaite  to  him,  thai  is  the  highest.  One  may  be  called  to  a  busy,  prominent  position  ui 
aodety  and  active  lifb;  another's  highest  walk  may  be  away  &am  these  in  sditude  and 
ooncealment.  Let  all  (and  that  in  every  shade  between  these  two]  be  oareAil  how  they 
pretrjgid  to  add  to  or  diminish  from  either ;  let  each  follow  in  bith  the  waj  most  clearly 
presented  to  him  by  the  two  guides  he  is  blossed  with,  without  wilfully,  or,  though  ajh- 
puently  &om  the  beat  mottTes,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  It  is  very  queBtdon- 
able  how  we  ever  leally  diminish  our  likbility  to  temptation  by  mere  change  of  eircom- 
■tances.  Satan's  strong  citadel  lies  in  our  own  breast ;  and  when  we  dbitow  the  external 
oiicle  of  dangers,  we  frequently  only  strengthen  Qie  few  tliat  remain ;  for  &e  gieat 
anemy  will  not  thus  be  disappointed  of  his  schemes ;  and  if  there  is  a  traitor  within 
who  answers  readily  to  the  temptation  witiiout,  he  will  not  require  great  events  or  a 
pnmineDt  stand  to  cany  on  his  woA;  things  that  we  should  call  trifles  may  be  made 
an  occasioQ  for  sin. — IhaA  without  Pr^uditt. 
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)N  a  preceding  paper  on  this  subject  we  brought  our  sketch  of  EngU 
Literature  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ; — the  fifteenth  pM- 
sents  us  with  a  new  and  remarkably  brilliant  era  in  the  intellectoii 
history  of  Europe.  Three  events  conduced  to  produce  this  eflBBct— 
namely,  the  adoption  of  the  systematic  use  of  the  compass,  by  whieh 
the  mind  of  man  was  enlarged  as  his  knowledge  increased,  and  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  true  extent  and  shape  of  the  earth,  hk 
habitation ;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  by  which  the  hidden  stores  of  ancient 
literature  were  laid  open ;  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
most  powerful  of  all  instruments  for  preserving  and  enlarging  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  these  unexampled  advantages  were  not  productive  of  all 
the  good  that  might  have  been  expected ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
human  mind  then  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  inclined  to  be  absorbed 
by  any  new  invention  or  great  addition  to  its  inheritance  of  knowledge,  as 
if  that  alone  were  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  whole  of  its  previous 
possessions,  and  thus  not  giving  each  branch  of  information  its  due  weight 
Thus  the  student  of  Constantinopolitan  literature  was  so  engrossed  with  its 
charms  that  he  forgot  the  reasonable  share  of  attention  he  should  have  de- 
voted to  "Western  lore,  aud  his  mind  became  warped  in  a  certain  direction; 
80  the  printer,  who  sometimes  perchance  forgot  tiLe  intrinsic  value  of  the 
work  he  had  produced  in  his  love  of  the  machine  by  which  it  had  been 
printed,  and  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  its  types.  Such  drawbackB 
must  exist  in  every  period  of  our  literary  history,  but  the  advance  made  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties  on  the  road  of  intellectual  improvement  is  too 
evident  to  require  demonstration. 

Great  undoubtedly  were  the  benefits  produced  by  these  causes,  but  their 
most  important  mission,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  was  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  that  keystone  of  England's  happiness  and  greatness, 
and  which  by  producing  so  great  a  change  in  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
Englishmen,  created  of  necessity  a  similar  change  in  their  literature.  This 
event  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  glory  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  base 
as  was  the  monarch  who  first  promoted  our  English  Reformation,  yet  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  martyrs  for  their  faith  washed  out  the  stain  left  by  his 
imhallowed  aid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  pause  a  moment 
to  notice  three  poets  of  the  sixteenth,  of  whose  names  England  may  well 
be  proud :  these  were  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  says  Walton,  "  for 
justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  expression,  may 
justly  be  pronounced  the  first  English  classical  poet."  Spencer,  whose 
works  were  animated  with  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  pure  and  exalted 
morality.  The  poetical  reputation  of  this  author  is  chiefly  supported  by  his 
great  work,  **  The  Fairy  Queen,"  which  from  the  fertility  of  its  conceptiona 
and  the  vividness  of  its  painting,  is  still  justly  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
great  compositions  of  English  poetry.  The  first  three  books  of  this  work 
were  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  rewarded  the  poetry  and  the 
dedication  by  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  poet  having  also 
previously  received  from  the  Crown  a  large  estate  in  Ireland,  granted  out 
of  the  forfeited  property  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
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This  estate,  however,  appears  to  have  hurried  on  his  death,  for  on  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  1598,  and  his  advance  into  Cork  with  his  mutinous 
army,  Spencer  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  the  ravages  of  the  insurgents,  who  burnt  his  house,  and 
inth  it,  it  is  said,  an  infant  who  had  not  been  removed  at  the  time  of  his 
dight.  Thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  Spencer  sank  under  his  mis- 
fortunes in  the  same  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  His  funeral  had  a 
strange  poetic  character  about  it;  Ihe  spotselected  was  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  several  of  his  brother  poets  followed  him  to  his  last  long  home,  and 
threw  laudatory  copies  of  verses  into  the  grave  over  his  coffin. 

The  third  poet  to  whom  we  referred  as  adorning  this  century  was 
8hakespere,  one  whose  writings  are  too  familiar  to  every  English  heart  to 
need  enumeration  here ;  let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  seventeenth. 

This  period  presents  us  with  a  new  and  painful  phase  of  the  subject  before 
us,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Puritan  element  into  the  literature  of  that  day. 
Dogmatical  assertions  and  morbid  or  inflated  imagery  meet  us  perpetually 
in  ^6  Puritanic  writings  of  that  day,  whose  authors  seemed  to  dwell  with 
less  pleasure  on  the  love  of  a  Saviour  dying  for  the  world,  than  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  warlike  Joshua  in  exterminating  the  idolatrous  Canaanites. 
The  following  titles  of  old  Puritan  books,  said  to  have  been  in  circulation 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
style  adopted  by  these  strange  fanatics : — **  The  Snuffers  of  Divine  Love." 
"  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Believei's'  Breeches."  **  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the 
Sinners  of  Sion,  breathed  out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthen  Yessel, 
known  among  men  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Eish."  ''The  Spiritual  Mustard 
Pot,  to  make  Souls  Sneeze  with  Devotion."  "A  Shot  aimed  at  the  Devil's 
Head  Quarters,  through  the  Tube  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Covenant."  "A  Pair 
of  Bellows  to  blow  off  the  Dust  cast  upon  John  Fry."  "Crumbs  of  Comfort 
for  the  Chickens  of  the  Covenant." 

Yet  let  us  not  judge  the  Puritans  too  harshly.  They  were  not  all  blood- 
thirsty regicides.  The  hearts  of  hundreds  beat  with  the  purest  patriotism, 
with  the  deepest  religious  feeling,  and  that  feeling  has  legits  blessed  fruits, 
while  the  errors  with  which  it  was  associated  are  remembered  only  in 
history.  It  raised  a  warning  voice  against  libertinism  and  irreligion,  then 
unfortunately  too  prevalent,  and  brought  back  a  higher  tone  both  of  religious 
and  moral  sentiment  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  are  some  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  our  country  by  the  feaiful  struggle  it  then  went 
through,  a  struggle  in  which  the  candid  inquirer  cannot  but  perceive  sin 
and  error  on  both  sides,  or  the  Christian  fail  of  remarking  how  theAhnighty 
can  make  even  the  unruly  wills  of  sinM  men  to  work  together  for  our  good 
and  his  glory. 

The  most  celebrated  poet  of  the  Puritanic  party  was  Milton,  whose 
devotion  to  the  theological  and  political  cause  which  he  had  adopted 
produced  many  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  even  the  magnificent  Paradise 
Lost,  the  strict  sect  to  which  he  belonged  considering  it  unlawful  to  devote 
poetry  to  any  but  spiritual  ends.  Dante  and  Tasso  were  Milton's  models, 
but  as  a  Protestant  he  denied  himself  the  use  of  many  symbolical  repre- 
sentations and  traditions  which  in  their  hands  were  the  graceful  ornaments 
of  Christian  poetry.  To  make  amends  for  this,  however,  he  adopted  the 
singular  expedient  of  weaving  fables  and  allegories  from  the  Koran  and 
Talmud  into  his  great  work.  Domestic  circumstances  also  YQ^^ueue.^  \!^ 
ymtiiigs.    TbmbiB  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  zealous  lKioya]^>  -^a^'va-^Axa^ 
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to  forsake  him,  and  return  to  her  relations.     Milton  was  so  indignant  that 

he  resolved  never  to  take  her  back  again,  wrote  several  treatises  in  defmw 

of  divorce,  and  commenced  paying  his  addresses  to  another  lady.     Thia^ 

however,  proved  the  means  of  a  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  Milton,  who  threw 

herself  in  his  way  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  relation,  and  on  her  knees 

intreated  and  received  his  forgiveness.     This  affecting  incident  made  a  de^ 

impression  upon  the  poet,  and  enabled  him  to  paint  to  the  Hfe  thebeautifiu 

scene  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  where  describing  Adam's  feelings,  ye  says — 

Soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Puritanic  revolutionary  Milton  should 

have  been  descended  from  a  Eoman  Catholic  and  Loyalist  family,  while  Ms 

successor  Dryden,  a  warm  adherent  of  Charles  the  Second,  sprang  from  a 

sectarian  and  republican  stock. 

A  great  change  meanwhile  had  been  gradually  taking  place  iu  the  prose 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Hitherto,  in  this 
class  of  productions,  we  have  been  principally  struck  with  the  predominanee 
of  imagination ;  now  reason  steps  in,  proud  and  independent,  and  would 
fain  assume  the  undivided  reins  of  government.  The  writings  of  Baoon, 
Hobbes,  and  Locke,  greatly  tended  to  produce  this  change,  though  the  firet 
of  these  writers  little  dreamed  of  the  conclusions  that  would  eventually  be 
drawn  from  his  works.  Bacon  was  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died 
in  1626.  He  has  justly  been  styled  the  father  of  modem  Physics.  In  vot 
early  life  he  perceived  the  fallacy  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whicn 
was  then  the  reigning  system,  and  gradually  led  his  adherents  from  the 
wordy  metaphysics  of  the  dead  schools  into  the  realms  of  life  and  nature; 
while  to  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having  invented  and  in  a  considerable 
degree  perfected  a  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science  by 
experiment.  Such  was  Bacon's  philosophy,  and  if  his  followers,  in  tii 
eighteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  extend  it  to  subjects  over  which  it  could 
have  no  control,  and  threw  away  from  them,  as  mysticism,  whatever  could 
not  be  proved  by  the  common  experience  of  sense,  the  error  ought  not  in 
justice  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  Bacon. 

The  same  excuse  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  offered  in  favor  of  Hobbes,  &r 
whom  little  can  be  said  in  extenuation.  This  celebrated  philosopher  first 
became  distinguished  by  engaging  in  a  controversy  about  squaring  the  cird^ 
which  caused  him  to  be  recommended  as  an  instructor  of  Charles  the  Second 
in  mathematics !  He  published  a  work  entitled,  ''The  Leviathan,"  contain- 
ing a  system  of  religious,  political,  and  moral  principles  of  so  d[angeroas  a 
character  that  Parliament  passed  a  censure  on  his  writings.  This  terrified 
him  greatly,  as  did  also  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  punish 
atheism  and  profaneness.  Alas  for  unhappy  human  nature,  when  unaided 
and  unsupported  by  a  higher  power.  His  successor  Locke  is  less  deserving 
of  censure.  His  doctrine  was  that  the  only  true  knowledge  is  that  shaped 
out  by  the  senses  and  experience.  It  was  decided,  though  not  openly 
expressed,  materialism,  and  his  errors  were  the  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  unsuspicious  shape  in  which  they  made  their  appearance.  I^everthe- 
less  Locke  was  himself  a  good  Christian,  and,  like  Bacon,  is  an  instance 
that  the  man  who  first  opens  a  new  line  of  thought  very  seldom  pursues  it 
so  far  as  to  perceive  even  its  most  inevitable  consequences. 

This  so  called  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  school  was  introduced  on  the 
continent  by  Yoltaire,  and  produced  t\i<&  mo^\.  WQL<&Tita3Q>U  effects.    He  had 
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many  coadjutors  in  thia  evil  work,  and  the  result  may  be  learned  from  tlie 
single  example  of  Helvetius,  who  endeavoured  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  prove  that  selfishness,  vanity,  and  sensual  enjoy- 
ments were  the  only  realities  of  human  life — ^that  mind  there  is  none,  for 
matter  is  everything,  and  that  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  not  by 
intellect,  but  by  hands  and  fingers !    In  England,  where  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  fortunately  too  firmly  engrafted  to  be  easily  overthrown,  it 
took  a  different  course,  the  turn  of  English  thought  being  more  disposed 
towards  the  paradoxical  and  sceptical,  than  the  material  and  atheistical. 
Thus  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  carried  the  ^stem  of  Locke  so  fetr  as 
utterly  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  eternal  world,  considering  that 
our  notions  and  impressions  of  it  are  directly  communicated  to  us  from  the 
Deity ;  while  Hume  fell  into  a  totally  different  system — the  sceptical — a 
philosophy  which  humbles  itself  before  its  own  doubts,  and  denies  the 
possibility  of  attaining  knowledge. 

All  our  English  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not,  however,  to 
be  classed  imder  these  heads.  Sir  Isaac  ^N'ewton,  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  mathematicians  and  astronomers  that  England  can  boast 
proved  also  what  a  Christian  man  should  be.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  the  Bible  was  his  constant  study.  Candid,  humble,  and 
religious,  this  great  man  never  made  an  idol  of  his  reputation,  or  believed 
his  merit  sufOicient  to  excuse  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of  life. 
He  worshipped  God,  while  the  philosophers  around  him  were  content  to 
humble  themselves  before  men.  Yet  so  strange  is  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mind  that  the  defenders  of  the  new  opinions  did  not  scruple  to 
epeak.  of  Kewton's  attachment  to  Christianity  as  a  weakness  in  his  mind, 
and  were  continually  appealing  to  his  authority,  declaring  that  after  his 
atapendous  discoveries  in  physics,  nothing  is  so  great  but  that  it  may  be 
attained  without  the  assistance  of  religion.  We  can  but  repeat  once  more^ 
Alas  poor  unassisted  human  reason. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  refer  to  a  tithe  of  the  authors  who  distinguished 
the  eighteenth  century,  not  as  philosophers,  but  in  the  more  elegant  walks 
of  literature.  Of  these  the  historians  bear  the  most  distinguished  place, 
but  unhappily  their  works  are  too  frequently  imbued  with  the  sceptical 
opinions  to  which  we  have  before  referred :  Hume  and  Gibbon  being  painftd 
evidences  of  this  melancholy  fact.  The  fields  of  poetry  present  us  with  a 
muore  cheering  view.  Here  serious  thoughts  and  poetical  descriptions  of 
natoral  scenery  formed  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  poets,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  century  the  universal  passion  was  for  the  ancient  national  ballads. 
This  taste  has  been  fostered  down  to  the  present  day  by  the  genius  of  our 
contemporary  authors.  If  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  present 
us  wil^  difficulties  owing  to  their  multitude,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  who  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore  ?  The  press  of  the  present  day  is  teeming  with  publications  from 
the  deepest  works  on  theology  and  science,  to  the  ephemeral  pamphlet  of 
the  hour,  with  scarce  one  grain  of  truth  in  its  fiimsy  structure.  Truly  the 
apostle's  injunction  of  old  to  ''  take  heed  how  ye  hear,"  is  most  applicable 
to  the  present  day  when  so  much  both  of  good  and  evil  is  offered  for  our 
selection.  We  dare  not  enter  upon  their  examination  at  the  close  of  this 
paper,  and  would  rather  look  thoughtfully  upon  the  road  we  have  been 
traversing  and  inquire  how  we  are  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  as  well  as  of  the  productions  of  our  con- 
temporaries.    To  read  ail  or  even  a  tithe  of  them  wotM  \>^  oti  \ei2wst  \a 
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which  the  vaunted  ones  of  Hercules  would  be  as  nothing.  "What  coune 
then  should  be  pursued  ?  This  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered,  and  we  dare  not  offer  more  than  a  few  suggestions.  Let  our 
first  object  be  a  search  after  truth.  If  we  would  learn,  we  must  bring  to 
the  work  a  mind  opened  to  conviction,  and  without  hastily  adopting  everr 
new  theory  offered  to  us,  must  be  willing  when  we  have  impartially  wei^iea 
both  sides  of  the  question  to  say,  if  needs  be,  "  I  have  been  wrong.''  Our 
backward  glance  has  shown  us  something  of  the  workings  of  the  honuDi 
mind  when  left  to  itself.  How  its  imagination  reigning  uncontidled 
degenerated  into  a  belief  of  dreamy  fables — how  its  unassisted  i^Bftson 
proudly  refused  to  acknowledge  anything  that  it  could  not  understand ;  and 
proved  how  it  has  been  darkened  by  human  passions  in  endeavouring  tD 
bring  God  down  to  man,  instead  of  raising  him  in  humble  £dth.  aftd 
adoration  to  Gk>d.  These  things  we  should  note  as  warnings  to  ourselvei^ 
for  we  need  the  lesson  now  as  much  as  our  ancestors  in  the  bygone  days. 

We  have  been  asked  how  are  we  to  study  history,  that  Isu^e  branch  of 
our  literature,  with  the  best  effect ;  a  few  words  in  condusion  may  be  p0^ 
mitted  us  on  this  diflcult  subject. 

Our  first  inquiry  should  be,  what  are  the  objects  for  which  we  stolj 
history  ?  I^ot  surely  for  the  sake  of  becoming  masters  of  a  dry  man  dt 
feusts  and  dates,  but  because  it  reveals  to  us  the  history  of  man  and  shewi 
us  what  are  the  secret  causes  of  our  great  historical  events.  Thus  in  our 
last  number  we  referred  to  the  resd  incentive  to  the  Crusades  in  tiis 
necessity  felt  by  the  European  knights  and  barons  for  action  and  enterpriie. 
History  thus  examined  becomes  faJl  of  interest,  and  its  stem  £eu)ts  like  ibe 
dry  bones  in  Ezekiel's  vision  go  bone  to  their  bone,  and  the  flesh  ccnnee 
over  them  till  they  stand  before  us  in  fall  vitality,  Again,  another  object 
should  be  to  study  the  results  of  certain  modes  of  action  both  on  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  Thus  the  history  of  Russia  shevrs  what  are  tba 
results  of  unchecked  despotic  power;  of  Venice  the  baneful  effects  of  aa 
exclusive  oligarchy.  The  revolution  of  England  marks  the  powers  of 
wild  fanaticism ;  that  of  Prance  the  unbridled  license  of  a  people  who  have 
thrown  off  every  restraint.  All  these  things  are  beacons  l^  which  the 
politician  should  steer  his  course,  teaching  as  they  do  that  he  should  look 
beyond  the  immediate  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  an  act  to  its  tataxe 
consequences.  Again  there  is  a  moral  point  of  view  in  which  we  should 
look  at  history  as  teaching  us  by  its  example  to  avoid  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good.  As  we  regard  the  characters  there  brought  before  us,  and  pnose 
or  blame  as  their  various  deeds  are  recounted,  let  us  apply  to  ourselves  the 
lessons  they  would  teach  us.  Thus  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Stafford, 
whilst  we  at  once  blame  and  pity  the  unhappy  monarch  from  whose  weak- 
ness the  signature  of  his  death  warrant  was  drawn,  we  should  not  paas 
unnoticed  the  lesson  we  might  learn.  What  induced  Charles  to  Commit  a 
deed  which  he  repented  to  titxe  latest  hour  of  his  life  ?  The  influence  acnd 
entreaties  of  his  wife.  How  terrible  a  warning  is  this  feust  to  those  who 
possess  influence  over  friends  and  kindred  (and  who  is  therie  who  does' not 
possess  some)  of  the  responsibility  which  weighs  upon  them  to  use  that 
influence  aright.  History  viewed  in  this  light  is  teeming  with  instruotioiiy 
and  its  perusal  cannot  fail  of  making  us  better  citizens,  better  Meiids, 
better  relations,  and  above  all  better  Christians ;  while  if  read  without  any 
of  these  aims,  without  plan  or  object,  we  may  toU  through  htmdreds  of 
books  unproflted,  or  without  deriving  half  the  instruction  that  a  real 
student  would  from  the  perusal  of  a  single  volume. 
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iREAT  will  be  the  benefit  of  this  Commission.  We  have  often 
repeated  our  conviction  that  the  ignorance  which  prevails  widely 
among  the  people  has  never  been  guaged,  and  that  even  among 
the  young,  and  even  among  the  2,000,000  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Henly  in  his  little  letter  to  the  I^mes,  **  are  receiving  edu- 
cation," there  are  but  a  mere  fraction  who  are  receiving  anything 
worth  the  name.  As  to  the  numbers  even  nominally  at  school, 
or  on  the  school  books,  we  have  more  than  once  demonstrated  that  the 
zetnms  of  their  numbers  given  by  the  late  Census  are  arithmetically  im- 
possible, assuming  the  other  statement  in  the  returns  to  be  correct,  namely, 
tiiat  the  working  class  children  stay  only  two  years,  on  the  average,  at 
•QhooL* 

Sir  John  Pakington  has  done  right  well  in  bringing  the  dearth  of  actual 
instmction  before  the  country.  It  requires  to  be  well  drilled  into  the  public 
Blind  that  great  as  is  the  progress  towards  perfecting  the  preUminariei,  and 
Ibrthmng  the  means  of  education  for  the  poor,  the  work  of  edtteating  is  but 
JQBt  begun ;  and  that  so  few  are  the  school  teachers  who  really  teach  the 
irikole  school  what  is  essential  for  the  dass  they  teach,  and  so  sparse  is  the 
attendanoe  of  the  children  at  any  schools  (whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,) 
that,  as  a  broad  fact,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  are  not  educating  the  mass  of 
§Mr  ehMren  at  aU. 

Sir  John  Pakington  is  more  than  borne  out  in  his  statement  that  he 
has  **  a  right  to  assume,  first,  that  there  are  large  masses  of  our  population 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  considerable 
portions  of  this  country,  both  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns,  where 
there  are  either  no  schools  at  all,  or  where  the  schools  are  so  inefficient  as 
not  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended."  He  said, 
**1  pass  thereiore  briefly  over  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of 
education;  but  there  is  one  portion  of  that  question  to  which  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer.  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  few 
moments  to  some  of  the  last  reports  of  the  educational  inspectors  which 
were  laid  before  us  last  summer.  One  reason  why  I  now  allude  to  them  is 
that  they  afford  what  I  believe  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  assertion 
idiich  may  be  ui^;ed  against  this  motion.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  no 
need  of  any  further  information  upon  this  subject,  as  tiie  reports  of  the 
inspectors  convey  to  us  all  the  knowledge  which  we  can  reasonably 
deore." 

Sir  John  then  shows  that  though  each  Inspector  laments  the  paucity  of 
really  effective  education  in  most  of  his  own  schools,  yet  these  are  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  whole :  and  that  the  general  ignorance  of  the  children 
ontside  the  half  million  who  are  inspected  is  wholly  untouched  by  inspection. 
He  candnded  by  moving 

TbtA  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  ianie  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England, 

*  We  subjoin  a  Letter  on  this  subject,  pubhshed  in  a  countrv  paper,  by  one  of 
H.  M.  Inspectors,  who  has  specially  taken  up  this  point,  as  well  as  the  practical 
aeeds  of  tiie  country  to  which  the  commission  wiU,  we  hope,  turn  its  attention. 
[Sd.  J.  S.] 
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and  whether  the  present  system  is  or  is  not  sufficient  for  its  object ;  and  to  consider  and 
report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  element- 
ary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  lucid  and  most  able  views  entertained  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  on  Education  are  so  important  at  tliis  crisis  as  well  as  interesting, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  recording  his  speech  in  extenso. 

''Mr.  CowPEB  assured  the  house  that  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
object  to  an  inquiry  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  perplexing  snligeet 
of  education,  but  still  there  was  something  in  the  present  motion  whidi 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  accede  to  it.  No  one  had  by  his 
public  spirit,  and  by  the  fairness  with  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  whole 
subject,  earned  greater  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  house  than  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  opposite ;  and  when  he  told  them  that  farther 
inquiry  was  necessary  few  persons  would  dispute  it.  I^or  did  he  think  it 
was  possible  to  employ  the  government  inspectors  in  every  siach  inquiry; 
for  he  assured  the  house  that  at  the  present  moment,  they  had  ample  wen 
on  hand ;  and  as  to  the  reports,  although  the  honorable  gentleman  the 
member  for  Staffordshire  thought  they  contained  a  great  deal  that  might 
be  omitted,  he  did  not  share  in  that  opinion,  being  convinced  that  thej 
contained  a  largo  amount  of  usefdl  information  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Then  again,  even  if  it  were  needfdl  to  give  the  Government  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  other  schools,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  th0 
inspectors  of  the  government  schools  were  the  persons  the  most  proper  to 
make  the  examination.  The  construction  which  the  right  hononUe 
gentleman  put  on  the  terms  of  his  motion  was  that  he  did  not  desire  ai^ 
comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  denomiaational  or  secular  schoolfl^.  oar 
that  the  conmiission  should  go  into  the  very  disputed  questions  upon 
education  on  which  questions  ^e  house  was  not  agreed.  He  did  not  think 
that  a  commission  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  woidd  lead  to  anything  but  a 
waste  of  time  and  expense.  He  doubted,  moreover,  whether  they  would 
put  upon  their  instructions  the  same  construction  as  the  right  honorable 
baronet.  The  present  system  might  have  many  defects.  It  had  sprung 
out  of  the  habits  of  the  English  people.  In  some  respects  it .  mig^t  be 
inferior  to  the  continental  systems ;  but  he  believed  that  it  was  as  well 
fitted  to  the  English  people  as  was  the  German  system  to  Germans.  And 
he  did  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  commission  inquiring 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  power  to  compel  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  as  in  Germany.  "Not  could  he  conceive  that  the 
<iommis6ioners  would  be  able  with  any  advantage  to  inquire  into  the 
desirableness  of  adopting  the  secular  system  of  education.  If  the  inquiry 
were  limited  to  why  the  advantages  offered  by  the  present  system  were  vik 
more  extensively  availed  of  and  more  appreciated,  he  thought  that  a  great 
part  of  the  objections  that  had  been  offei^  to  the  motion  would  disappear. 
He  admitted  that  commissions  were  expensive.  Still,  if  upon  a  question 
so  important  the  inquiries  of  tl^e  commission  were  confined  to  points  whore 
their  labors  might  be  of  practical  ability,  he  thought  the  house  wonld  not 
object  to  vote  the  funds  necessary  to  take  such  steps  as  would  dear  away 
any  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  general  education  in  England.  There  was 
one  point  in  which  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  might  be  usefoL  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  scattered  statistical  information  contained  in  the  xoports 
of  the  National  Society,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  and  of  the 
Wesleyans,  which  they  might  usefully  collect  and  place  in  a  compendioiis 
form*    But  complete  educational  statistics  of  the  whole  country  ooold  only 
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be  obtained  by  the  census ;  and,  as  we  had  only  three  years  to  wait  for  the 
next  censas,  it  would  not,  he  presumed,  be  wished  that  the  oommissionerB 
ehould  go  into  the  expense  necessary  to  anticipate  the  labors  of  the  censua. 
There  was  another  view  of  the  subject.  The  commissioners  might,  if  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  in  its  present  form,  think  themselves  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
fhe  grants  or  the  mode  of  its  administration.  He  did  not  think  any  in- 
quiry into  that  point  necessary  or  desirable.  It  must  be  recoUected  that 
for  every  shilling  of  public  money  that  was  expended  two  shillings  was 
expend^  of  private  contributions  and  volimtary  subscriptions.  Kot  only 
was  that  the  best  guarantee  for  the  due  administration  of  the  grant,  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  object  of  the  public  grant  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  substitute  for,  but  to  stimulate,  private  efforts.  The  great  obstacle 
which  now  exbted  to  the  spread  of  education  in  England  was  the  early 
age  at  which  children  left  school,  and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  they 
attended,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  their  parents  to  sending  them  there. 
The  same  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered,  and  were  encountered  with  no 
more  success,  in  France.  The  demand  for  children's  labor  was  so  enduring, 
pressing,  and  urgent,  that  he  despaired  of  seeing  any  measure  adopted  by 
which  ti^e  children  of  the  working  classes  might  be  induced  to  remain  at 
school  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  their  education.  He  believed  that  in 
order  to  promote  education  as  far  as  possible  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
eonoentrate  attention  too  much  upon  the  primary  schools.  These  could  for 
a  lai^  number  of  children  only  lay  a  foundation.  Schools  must  be  £uiapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  with  that 
view  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  to  encourage  night  schools,  were  giving 
gratnities  to  teachers  only  engaged  in  these  schools,  and  not  con^ning 
tiiemselves  entirely  to  teaching.  Not  did  he  know  a  nobler  field  for  the 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  of  individuals  who  wished  to  teach  than  in 
giving  assistance  in  evening  schools  for  adult  persons.  Two  conditions 
were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  such  schools ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  a  careful  classification  of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  young  might 
not  be  put  with  the  old,  the  less  with  the  more  advanced ;  and,  in  the 
second  place  it  was  desirable  that  the  topics  selected  for  tuition  should  be 
such  as  the  people  desired  to  learn.  In  the  night  schools  connected  with 
King's  Collie  the  Professors  h£ui  followed  the  plan  of  allowing  the 
students  who  entered  to  state  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  whatever  they 
desired  to  learn,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  students  of  a  given 
branch  of  knowledge  was  obtained  a  class  was  formed.  The  system  had 
answered  admirably.  And  it  was  curious  to  see  what  were  the  favorite 
subjects  selected.  French  was  one  of  those  most  cultivated,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  also  were  very  popular.  The  Privy  Council  had  not  neglected,  but 
had  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  the  extension  of  industrial 
training.  The  objection  that  girls  were  not  sufficiently  instructed  in 
domestic  economy  and  in  sewing  had  been  met  by  insisting  upon  pupil 
teachers  undergoing  an  examination  in  sewing  and  other  domestic  mattters. 
The  educational  resources  of  the  present  system  were  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Although  there  was  accommodation  in  the  schools  for  870,000 
children,  only  570,000  attended.  He  believed  that  we  were  making  a 
satis&ctory  advance.  It  was  very  rare  to  find  that  schools  went  back  ; 
and  the  reports  both  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the  ^National  Society  showed 
fliat,  while  the  number  of  scholars  was  increasing,  the  number  of  dames' 
schools  was  diminishing,  and  that  the  children  were  rcedviTi^  ^(\.uvi^\]\w\.\xi 
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H  higher  kind  of  schooL  He  did  not  think  that  the  charge  of  indiffoimiMi 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  house  on  this  subject  was  well  foiuid«L 
At  all  events,  they  were  less  indifferent  than  they  represoited.  Bii 
belieTed  that  education  owed  most  of  its  support  to  the  religioiiB  bodiei 
and  the  Gk^yemment  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk  of  the  owxien  rf 
property  and  of  the  middle  classes  did  not  appreciate  it  to  the  eztnt 
they  should  do.  And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  would  indnoe  bia 
to  give  up  the  present  system  and  throw  the  support  of  the  educatioa  d 
the  country  more  upon  those  who  represent  the  ratepayers.  He  should  be 
sorry  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  education  rate  should  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  poor  rate,  the  gas  rate,  or  any  other  similar  cause  d 
existing  grumbling.  He  bdieyed  that  a  feeling  would  thus  be  excited 
among  the  middle  classes  against  paying  for  a  better  education  for  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  than  was  imparted  to  their  own.  If,  indeed, 
that  dissatisfaction  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  middle  class  schools  lie 
would  not  object.  But  the  more  probable  efiect  would  be  to  lead  them  to 
out  down  the  expenses,  and  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schoeb 
below  those  of  the  middle  class  schools.  It  would,  he  thought^  be  wise  te 
adhere  to  a  system  under  which  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  people 
was  allotted  to  those  who  valued  education,  believed  in  it,  loved  it,  andfttt 
it  their  duty  to  promote  it — to  those  who  have  acknowledged  that  the  can 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  was  a  claim  upon  their  power.  He  thought  it 
would  be  exceedingly  undesirable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  haodi 
that  would  receive  it  reluctantiy,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  adhero  te 
the  present  system,  and  not  to  be  discontented  with  the  success  whioh, 
imder  Gbd's  blessiag,  had  attended  it.  He  would  suggest  that  the  n^ 
honorable  baronet  should  confine  his  motion  to  one  for  a  commission  te 
inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  then  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  meet  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  house. 

In  every  syllable  of  this  speech  we  agree,  and  heartily  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  vigorously  proceed  with  its  useful  work. 

The  modification  was  agreed  to  and  the  Commission  will  be  issaed 
forthwith,  avoiding  the  vexed  questions  which  can  lead  to  no  good 
result,  but  probing  the  real  necessities  of  the  case. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SCHOOLS  USEFUL. 
Sib, 

So  much  was  said  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Bohodl* 
masters'  Association*  on  the  20th  instant,  which  there  was  no  timeito 
discuss,  that  I  am  tempted  to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  vital  snlQeet  in 
your  columns ;  especially  as  twenty  minutes  after  dinner  did  not  ndimit  of 
adequately  treating  the  part  allotted  to  me. 

Eirst,  I  would  venture  to  submit  that  my  Mend  Canon  Moaeley,  by 
adopting  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1851  as  correct,  greatly  unden»te6 
the  number  of  children  without  schooling.  The  facts  are  these.  There 
were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851,  in  round  numbers,  4,908,000  children 
of  a  school  age,  t,  e.  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen.  Of  these,  the 
returns  made  by  the  school  keepers  gave  a  total  of  no  less  than  2,046,848 
as  being  actually  at  school.  Of  this  number  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  his 
prefiice  to  the  report,  tells  us  (p.  xxviii.)  that  one-fourth  belong  to  the 

*  At  GVoxwiCftlct. 
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suddle  and  upper  dassesy  of  whom  he  also  says  (p.  zxx.)  that  their  ayerage 
slay  at  school  is  six  ffears,  whilst  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  the  ayerage 
stay  "  cannot  much  exceed  four  years."  I^ow,  in  a  note  to  this  same  page, 
lie  quotes  ample  testimony  that  the  stay  of  the  latter  averages  little  more 
Hian  tufo  years.  But  to  avoid  all  cavil  let  us  take  it  at  four,  and  let  us 
alao  assume  (against  the  admitted  facts  of  the  case)  that  every  one  of  the 
4y908,000  children  between  three  and  fifteen  go  to  school,  and  help  to 
Biake  up  the  2^046^848^  who  are  declared  to  have  been  there  in  March^ 
1851. 

The  fourth  part  of  4,908^000  is  1,227,000.  Now  if  they  stay  only 
lialf  the  whole  of  this  twelve-year  period  of  their  lives  at  school,  it  is 
as  dear  as  a  pike-staff  that  there  can  be  on  an  average,  only  half  of  them 
ttiere  at  once — ^namely,  613,500.  Similarly,  if  the  working-class  children, 
who  are  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  (t.  e.  3,681,000), 
stay  four  years,  which  is  one-third  of  their  twelve  years,  then  but  one- 
third  of  them,  or  1,227,000,  can  be  at  school  at  once.  But  613,500  and 
1,327,000  make  only  1,840,500,  who  can  be  present  at  the  same  time. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  working-class,  especially  if  we  make  no 
deductions  £rom  their  number,  certainly  do  not  remain  above  three  years 
at  school  on  the  average.  If  so,  but  one-fourth  of  them  (t.  e.  of  3,681,000) 
can  be  there  at  once ;  which  being  920,250,  reduces  the  total  who  could 
have  been  at  school  in  1851  to  1,533,750  instead  of  2,046,848.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  arithmetically  impossible  that  the  returns  of  the  census  can 
he  correct.  They  overstate  the  number  at  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent. : 
and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  fact ; — first  because  it  shows  how 
much  we  (and  Mr.  Edward  Baines  especially)  have  been  led  to  underrate 
the  dearth  of  schooling,  particularly  when  we  compare  the  last  redundant 
return  with  the  avowedly  defective  one  of  1818.  Secondly,  it  is  important, 
as  shewing  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  returns  made  by  the 
school  keepers  themselves :  about  13,000  of  whom  were  dame  scdiool- 
mistresses !  At  the  same  time,  though  I  firmly  believe  that  the  great 
majoriW  of  poor  children  know  next  to  nothing,  I  cannot  jump  to  the  same 
SQQQoluflioiL  with  Canon  Moseley,  that  the  working  classes  were  as  well 
aducated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  I  thought  his  grounds  for  this 
wnolusioii  somewhat  meagre,  and  at  direct  variance  with  Lord  Macaulay's 
oarefolly-drawn  picture  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  those  times.  I 
believe  that  we  are  progressing  rapidly,  but  that  the  work  still  to  be  done 
before  we  can  emerge  from  tiiat  very  dangerous  state — the  fragmentaiy 
aduoation  of  the  few — is  much  under-estimated.  This,  however,  is 
incidental  to  a  transition  from  gross  ignorance  to  general  enlightenment, 
and  still  more  to  a  machinery  but  partially  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Much,  indeed,  has  been  effected  by  the  Committee  of  Council :  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  how  vast  are  the  improvements  in  the  schools,  which, 
through  its  ministration,  have  certificated  teachers  and  pupil  teachers :  and 
of  which  Mj.  Bellairs  so  justly  spoke  on  Friday ;  but  are  the  public  aware 
how  few  there  are  ?  Let  us  examine  the  number  in  the  three  counties  of 
Oloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  each  enriched  by  its  Bishop,  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  Cathedral  Schools. 

tfhmestershire  in  1851  had  a  population  of  458,000.  Its  private  day 
schools  were  794 ;  and  its  public  ones  489,  of  which  only  74  National,  10 
Biitidi,  and  four  Bomanist  Schools  have  certificated  teachers,  or  pupil 
teachers  and  under  inspection  according  to  the  minutes  oi  \^b^. 
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In  Worcestershire,  with  a  population  of  276,900,  there  were,  in  1851, 
468  private  and  233  public  day  schools,  of  which  only  32  National,  three 
British,  and  two  Komanist  Schools  are  supplied  as  aforesaid. 

In  poor  benighted  Herefordshire^  with  its  population  of  115,000,  there 
were  154  private  and  149  public  day  schools,  of  which  only  17  National 
and  two  British  schools  have  alone  certificated  teachers,  &c« 

Throughout  England  this  proportion  would  be  much  the  same. 

Now,  when  it  so  happens  that  the  prize  schemes  have  brought  to  lig^ 
the  exceedingly  small  number  of  picked  children,  even  &om  these  oortift- 
cated  schools,  who  can  pass  a  very  low  standard  of  examination  with 
credit,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  what  sort  of  schooling  is  obtained,  not  only 
by  the  lower  classes  in  such  schools,  but  also  in  the  immense  preponderanoe 
of  private,  dame  and  public  schools  which  are  not  inspected  at  all ;  and  on 
which  all  but  about  500,000  poor  children  exclusively  depend  for  the 
whole  instruction  of  their  lives ! 

I  deprecate  all  gloomy  views  of  this  subject.  I  see,  in  the  daily 
increasing  interest  of  our  clergy  in  this  matter,  no  less  than  in  the  growing 
improvement  of  our  school  teachers,  the  brightest  earnest  of  future  progiese. 
Still  I  see  reason  to  fear  that  there  is  an  under  estimate  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  of  the  great  defects  in  school  teaching  we  have  yet  to  remove. 
These  I  venture  to  rank  under  three  distinct  heads. 

Pirst,  many  teachers  have  mistaken  their  vocation;  they  may  do 
excellently  well  in  other  posts,  but  they  lack  either  the  skill,  the  gentle 
patience,  the  untiring  energy,  or  that  peculiar  tact,  each  of  whidi  are 
essential  to  successful  teaching.  If  a  poet  is  horn  not  mads ;  so  I  am  sure 
is  a  teacher :  and  it  is  by  very  far  kinder  to  £uivise  oi\e  who  has  no  natanA 
capacity  for  this  most  difficult  vocation,  to  seek  some  other ;  than,  as  many 
do,  to  veil  and  defend  his  defects.  Our  first  care  should  be  £c»r  tw 
cluldren. 

Second,  the  kind  of  knowledge  most  useful  for  labor-life  is  seldom  taught 
at  all.  How  few  girls  for  instance  ever  learn  the  special  duties  of  ^ich 
kind  of  domestic  service ;  and  how  to  wash,  brew,  bake,  chum,  &c.  &c« 
Much  useful  agricultural  knowledge,  and  of  the  common  trades  and  arts  of 
life  may  be  given  to  boys ;  and  in  the  schools  under  my  inspection,  I  can 
vouch  for  it,  that  afund  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  given  even  in  the  school- 
room, all  of  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  after  life ;  and  we  now  insist  on 
this,  and  on  practical  training  in  industry,  as  a  condition  ofsalartes,  inTJnian 
and  Eeformatory  schools.  If  this  were  done  generally  in  all  schools, 
and  were  the  time  now  often  spent  in  cramming  a  few  children  with  hi^ 
attainments,  devoted  to  teaching  the  whole  of  them  common  thingsi,  we 
should  hear  far  fewer  murmurs  at  what  is  deemed  by  old-fashioned  people 
(and  not  without  a  cause)  a  high  flown  system  of  education,  unfitting  poor 
children  for  their  station  in  life.  I  know  a  school  where  six  or  seven 
children  could  beat  me  hollow  in  the  history  of  Jehoram  or  of  the  moveable 
feasts,  and  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  a  single 
parable,  or  any  availing  comprehension  of  the  admirable  epitome  of  Christian 
duties  and  doctrines  in  our  Catechism.  And  whilst  they  can  work  long 
sums  in  double  proportion,  in  all  probability  the  rest  of  the  school  could 
not  write  down  &om  dictation,  and  cast  up  correctiy,  an  ordinary  sum  in 
compound  addition ;  or  tell  you  the  price  of  two  ounces  of  cheese  at  a 
shilling  a  pound  if  tiieir  lives  depended  on  it. 
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Third,  mucli  delusive  satisfoction  with  bad  schools  is  often  caused  by  the 
ractice  of  collective  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher  or  visitor. 
liese  answers  are  usually  mere  echoes  of  that  of  the  head  boy  of  the  class. 
Jake  them  individaally  if  you  would  test  their  knowledge  fairly. 

Novr  if  I  am  right,  first  in  my  statistical  proofs  of  the  scarcity  of  good 
chooling,  and  secondly,  the  unsuitableness  and  the  barrenness  for  any 
a»ctical  purpose  of  what  is  chiefly  given,  may  I  not  question  whether  it  is 
[oite  just  to  the  parents  of  the  working  class  to  denounce  all  as  utterly 
egardless  of  their  children's  moral  wel^e,  because  they  are  remiss  in 
^<alHTig  sacriflces  to  keep  them  at  these  same  not  very  efficient  schools  ? 
B  it  not  possible  that  they  value  education  by  much  the  same  standard  as 
hop  goods — intrinsic  usefulness  ?  And  may  they  not  thus  conscientiously, 
t  least,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  their  children's  own  interest 
0  keep  them  from  schools  where  their  time  is  wasted  ?  And  if  so,  can  we 
[uite  yet  adopt  Canon  Moseley's  comprehensive  plan  of  sending  those  to 
;aol  who  act  on  this  conviction  ?  I  entirely  concur  in  what  my  friend  so 
floqnently  and  feelingly  said  about  the  "  reverence  due  to  children,"  but 
[  would  add  to  it  some  little  respect  for  parents ;  and  my  experience  of  the 
loor  is  that  very  many  of  them  really  take  an  honest  interest  in  their 
children's  weKare,  and  indeed  that  they  often  make  sacrifices  for  their 
nke,  which  are  but  too  seldom  repaid  by  the  sort  of  instruction  they 
>btain.  My  Mend  passed  a  somewhat  sweeping  condemnation  on  manufac- 
tnzeiB  and  employers  of  labor,  for  their  callous  disregard  of  the  educational 
interests  of  their  child- workers.  This  may  be  true  of  many :  still  1  cannot 
bat  compare  with  pleasure  the  time  when  1  was  specially  employed  by 
Gh>Teniment  to  probe  this  very  question,  fifteen  years  ago,  with  the  present 
noble  efforts  of  men  like  Price  and  Wilson,  of  London ;  the  Messrs. 
£hMttL9WOode ;  Akroyd,  of  Huddersfield;  Clarke,  of  Merthyr;  Ashworth, 
ox  Bolton;  Chance,  of  Birmingham;  and  several  others,  who  make  as 
many  sacnfices  and  well-matured  exertions  as  I  think  Canon  Moseley 
himself  could  desire,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  own  object :  and  whose 
seal  in  the  cause  is  equal  even  to  his.  Many  of  these  men  are  themselves 
desizous  (and  Mr.  Akroyd,  M.P.  read  at  Birmingham  an  elaborate  and 
masterly  paper  on  the  subject  which  I  wish  my  reverend  Mend  had  seen), 
that  it  should  be  made  penal  for  masters  to  use  any  child's  labor  under 
twelve,  without  a  certificate  of  two  year's  previous  schooling — a  plan  far 
nrpasfling  in  justice,  practicability,  and  efficiency,  the  mere  palliatives  of 
half  time  and  prize  schemes,  good  as  each  may  be  in  their  way. 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  trespassed  so  far  on  your  columns.  I  have  only 
io  add  my  earnest  hope  that  in  this  great  work  we  shall  all  join  in  a  spirit  of 
catholic  concord,  and  above  all,  of  charitable  affiance  on  the  good  sense  and 
kindly  feeling  which,  let  us  hope,  dweU  more  or  less  in  all  classes  and 
parties — ^inspiring  all,  though  in  different  measures,  and  with  various  de- 
valopments---nunistering  to  the  common  and  glorious  h(^pe  that  we  may  yet 
rear  up  a  new  generation  fraught  with  intelligence  and  Christianity,  which 
by  force  of  its  virtues,  knowledge,  skilled  industry,  and  English  energy, 
shall  crash  the  vices  and  indigence  which  are  now  preying  upon  our  people, 
and  he  the  surety  of  our  welfare  and  the  glory  of  our  times ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

JsLuresB  Stxoits. 
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"  AN  Aim  SEPTIC." 

^HETHEE  an  apple  or  an  argument  Ml  to  the  ground  we  may 
learn,  or  at  any  rate  deduce  something.  A  pi^er  adopting  the 
above  title,  and  calling  itself  an  essay,  has  just  come  into  oor 
hands.  It  professes  to  have  appeared  before  the  public^  "  fiam 
a  purely  patriotic  motive,"  and  it  undertakes  to  set  to  rights  the 
very  rotten  state  of  Britain  in  an  extremely  simple  and  snmmaiy 
manner.  Its  author  is  a  certain  '*  Bernard  Bathbone."  Ttia, 
his  first  attempt  at  authorship  may  be  procured  fiom  E.  Truelovey  340^ 
Strand,  or  from  any  other  bookseUer.  Price  one  penny.  Mr.  Bi^boBt 
commences  his  argument  by  a  quotation  from  a  writer  who  spoke  feeluigJy-« 

**  HI  fares  the  hand,  to  hasf  ning  OLi  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  or  rather  to  assume  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  an 
in  a  fearful  state  of  degradation,  and  that  the  condition  of  societj  is  moiMd 
and  melancholy  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  less  than  a  sweepuig 
emigration  can  rescue  us  from  inevitable  convulsion  and  craah.  Tb 
writer  seems  to  be  of  that  school  who  believe  that 

''  The  ragged  road  of  sinners,  (greatly  improyed  by  giring  dinnem) 
Can  be  paved  and  railed  away  for  feet  of  finer  cfay." 

Or,  rather  he  goes  infinitely  beyond  it.  He  treats  spiritual  wickednees  i|i 
high  places,  and  iniquity  among  the  banking  classes,  as  a  weak  &ble.  The 
rich  have  a  perfect  immunity ;  they  are  entirely  exempt  from  original  aul 
Immorality  and  crime  are  traced  to  poverty  alone :  and  the  reason  why  flie 
legislature  is  to  transplant  the  flowers  of  promise  from  our  workhousee  to 
a  foreign  soil  is  because  they  are  cruelly  refused  the  privil^pe  of  crinoline 
and  the  newest  fashions  of  the  day.  The  colonists  in  Australia  are  anxioni 
for  an  importation  of  **  skilled  labor,"  and  therefore  we  are  to  send  ihm 
a  Government  fleet  of  ''  ignorance,  immorality,  and  crime.** 

We  hardly  imagine  that  our  readers  can  require  a  serious  reply  to  tiui 
solemn  balderdash ;  and  we  merely  take  the  opportunity  afforded  ns  bf 
Mr.  Rathbone  of  ojQfering  a  few  suggestions  of  ''  an  anti  septic  "  natoie 
which,  we  flatter  ourselves  are  rather  more  rational  than  our  authu^a 
Let  this  patriotic  writer  leave  his  easy  chair ;  let  him  put  his  hat  on  and 
become  a  volunteer  inspector  of  our  prisons  and  workhouses  for  a  week  or 
two.  He  will  find  that  ninety-nine  himdredths  of  the  sufferers  are  men 
and  women  who  either  fully  deserve  their  fate,  or  are,  at  least,  fix>m  old  age 
or  imbecility,  totally  unfit  for  emigration  to  the  colonies. 

We  freely  own  that  a  certain  amount  of  annual  emigration  is  wholesome 
and  necessary ;  but  we  may  be  fully  assured  that  all  who  are  snitaUs 
characters  and  creditable  representatives  of  our  working  classes  will  eon- 
trive  and  manage  more  or  less  for  themselves.  We  have  no  right  to  ship 
off  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  our  population ;  we  created  it,  and  we 
must  look  to  it. 

Immorality  and  crime  among  the  poor  are  attributable  not  to  over- 
population, but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  and  monied 
orders  of  society.  We  know  that  a  reaction  is  now  taking  phioe,  and  ttat 
property  is  recognizing  its  duties.  We  hail  with  joy,  too,  the  nnmberktf 
means  which  are  being  brought  to  bear  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  We 
wish  them  all  well.  We  clum  a  patent  for  no  peculiar  soap,  we  tndj 
admit  that  ibaths  and  waahhouses,  tcaict  mkUec^  city  missiona,  tenqmanee 
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tnociations,  &o.  &c«  are  doing  a  good  work :  but  we  are  convinced  that 
other  agencies  beyond  these,  and  much  more  noble  than  Mr.  Bathbone's, 
me  londly  and  earnestly  called  for, — agencies  which  wonld  not  only 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  home  population,  but  at  the  same  time 
torn  and  educate  an  annual  draft  of  men  and  women  who  would  be  a 
ndit  and  a  blessing  to  our  dependencies. 

We  call  most  solemnly  upon  landowners,  both  lay  and  clerical,  especially 
in  our  metropolis,  to  look  to  their  house  property,  and  to  use  some  Christian 
idfHsacrifioe  in  the  disposition  of  it.  The  crowding  of  the  sexes  in 
a^eoted  and  ill-drained  houses  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity  but  a  question 
of  lucre ;  -  and  if  private  owners  wiU  not  see  to  their  responsibilLties, 
Government  ought  to  interfere. 

We  appeal  also  to  the  clergy,  who  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  powerM 

iftfiaence  in  every  parish  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tiie  land ; 

ad  we  beg  them  to  take  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those 

•ommitted  to  their  charge.    We  happen  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 

M^rt'^^ia^l  classes,  and  we  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  ministers  of  the 

CShaToh  of  England,  if  alive  to  their  serious  duties,  and  if  they  would 

pteadh  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  squire  alone,  might  do  much  to  empty 

every  county  gaol.    The  time  is  come  when  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves, 

the  legacies  of  reverend  uncles,  and  the  tales  of  grandpapas  must  be  put 

•ride,  and  something  more  hearty  and  more  homely  take  their  place. 

The  grand  causes,  however,  of  ''  Ignorance,  immorality,  and  crime,'' 
ise  drunkenness,  and  its  natural  results,  prostitution,  poverty,  and  rain : 
and  here  a  Christian  Government  ought  most  assuredly  to  interfere. 

-We  are  no  advocates  for  a  Maine  Law,  but  we  feel  convinced  that  some 
iDoet  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  put  down  the  fearfiil 
flUKmnt  of  intoxication  whidi  disgraces  and  impoverishes  our  country. 
It  is  absurdly  useless  simply  to  £ne  the  poor  weak-minded  and  weak- 
heeded  drunkard  himself;  that  course  only  drives  his  fiunily  to  sin.  We 
ought  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  every 
publican  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  depravity.  This  means  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  numberless  beer  houses  and  gin  shops,  and  would,  at  the 
nine  time  almost  empty  our  workhouses  and  prisons.  It  would  prove 
itself  a  measure  worthy  of  the  legislature,  advantageous  to  the  exchequer, 
and  creditable  to  the  public. 

Let  the  Mends  of  education  and  the  authorized  teachers  of  our  people 
strive  to  carry  out  these  principles,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  contented 
population  at  home,  and  an  overflow  of  enterprizing  and  vigorous  country^ 
eager  and  anxious  to  maintain  our  character  in  colonial  lands. 


3i{tti[r8  to  th^  (Editor. 

Bib,  middle  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Win  you  allow  a  middle  class  parent  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  express  his  ideas 
ZMpectmg  the  proposed  Uniyersity  Examinations  of  the  Children  of  the  Middle  Classes  ? 
HwOf  pamit  me  to  say  I  fisar  the  benefit  will  be  very  small,  as  I  feel  sure  just  the  auick 
top  of  the  BohooL  perhaps  forming  5,  or  at.  the  utmost  only  10  per  cent,  of  tiie  ^niole, 
wu^lwaelaoMfuidspeciaUy  instructed  and  trained' for  them:  Wt -wbat'Wie&X.^l^^^ 
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win  this  be  to  the  others,  to  the  remaining  95  or  90  per  cent?  On  the  other  hand, 
will  it  not  be  to  their  positiye  injury  ?  I  think  it  wilL  And,  notwithstanding  your 
ideas  to  the  contrary,  as  expressed  in  yonr  January  number^  I  am  of  opinion  that 
local  inspections  and  ezammations  wul  be  in^nitely  supenor;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  'UniTenity 
Schemes  and  be  the  forerunners  and  preparers  for  them ;  but  with  this  immehm  difffrmcii 
that  aU  will  be  benefited ;  the  tlow  boys  as  well  as  the  qmek  ones ;  the  iawtr  olasses  si 
well  as  the  upper  ones ;  for  many  Inspectors,  if  I  am  righUjr  informed^prefer  judging  a 
school  from  its  second,  or  even  its  third  class,  than  from  its  first.  How  toDring  me 
matter  about  is  another  question,  but  supposing  a  Government  or  Uniyersity  Inspector 
yisits  a  town  annually  for  the  purpose  of  an  inspection  and  examination  of  all  the  nudcDe 
class  schook  in  and  around  it  whose  proprietors  choose  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  and  pay 
a  small  fee,  is  it  not  probable  that  those  who  did  would  soon  become  the  feiyorites  am 
be  flourishmg  schools,  whilst  others,  whose  proprietors  shrunk  from  the  test,  would 
soon  fidl  into  decay  and  become  obsolete }  Indeed  I  tbink  i'r  more  than  probable,  I  think 
it  is  certain,  but  there  may  be  objections  to  this  plan  for  there  is  so  much  nepotism  and 
fitvoritism  both  in  church  and  state;  in  our  religious  societies  and  our  public  bodies; 
amongst  the  Trustees  of  what  should  be  iiseful  schools ;  and  so  many  deUnqueneies 
amongst  the  higher  classes  have  been  brought  to  lig^t  during  the  last  few  years,  that  if 
one  sdiool  obtamed  a  more  favorable  report  than  another  the  Inspector  might  be  aooased 
of  partiality ;  or,  if  Mr.  Norris's  suggestion  of  his  being  the  guest  of  the  teaoher  wore 
adopted  it  might  be  thought,  and  even  said,  that  good  reports  went  hand  in  hand  wiA 
good  hospitality,  therefore  J.  think  it  still  better  if  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  every  town 
or  parish,  or,  in  rural  districts,  of  two  or  three  small  towns,  villages,  or  parishes  tmited, 
with  the  clergyman,  or  a  clerg3rman,  at  their  head,  would  get  up  on  annual  examinatiai 
in  writing,  during  one  of  the  vacations,  of  the  children,  withm  the  distrio^  who  gpip 
diflrmt  schools,  mus  bringing  them  into  competition,  similar  to  the  IJniveraity  8<difiiBe, 
and  if  the  Examiner's  report  and  the  children's  papers  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  examined,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  judge  and  appreoasti  the 
best  schools.  I  believe  something  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  South  finoolnahin^ 
where  the  Bev.  Henry  Mackenzie,  Hector  of  Tydd  St.  Mary,  brought  about  an  Exanur 
nation  last  December  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  imitated  in  other  districts,  if  not 
for  a  permanency,  at  all  events  until  some  general  practical  scheme  can  be  conoooted. 

A.B. 


SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEM,  VOL.  XII. 


Let  A  D  =  B  Ey  these  axe  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  C  A  J5,  CB  A,m 
ABmakeA  G  =  A  Cand  B F=^£  C,  0  the  centre  of  the  inscribed 
circle.  Join  JS,'Ff  J),  G,  which  are  tangents  to  the  inscribed  circle,  because 
A  C,^A  GyB  F=  B  C,  and  A  B,  ^  ^bisect  the  angles  A,  B,  hence 
the  angle  A  G  B  =^  angle  B  FE^  each  =  to  the  common  angle  AC  By 
but  0  C=  OF^  0  G  the  bisectors  of  the  angles^  CBy  B  F  E^  A  ffD, 
hence  the  quadrangles -4  C  B  Gy  B  C  E  F,  being  symmetrical  and  haying 
the  same  inscribed  circle  and  the  diagonal  A  B  =^  the  diagonal  B  Eyii'^ 
obvious  they  are  similar  and  equal  in  every  respect,  i,  e.  A  C  =s:i  B  C, 
angles  OAB^  C  B  A.—Q,  E,  B. 

Edwasd  Btjtibb,  SuBderland. 
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ricnlnm  Stili  Latin! :  or,  Examples  for  Practice  in  tlie  8lyle  of  the  best 
Latin  Prose  Authora.    ByDr.  Emmedy.    LoBgnum  and  Co.    16S8. 

fOB  many  reaaons  we  welcome,  with  no  common  mncerity,  the 
appeaiBiice  of  tiiis  valndblo  help  to  the  practice  of  Latin  Proeo 
CcHnposition.  Any  acquaintance  with  oar  Univcnities  and  PuUio 
Hchook  will  insure  a  conviction  that  facility  in  translatinglhigliBh 
Iiatin  ha?,  in  a  great  measure,  declised  among  na.  Not  to  mention 
the  mttatt  of  nnfortimates,  who  &i]  to  pass  their  "previoue  ezKminatioa," 
wont  to  ascribe  their  failure  to  "  that  if^atin  prose,"  it  is  an  uudeniahle 
that  excellence  in  Latin  Prose  Composition  is  very  rare,  even  among 
more  praiae-worttxy  ttadente.  And  if  so,  a  great  pmnt  is  gained,  if 
sators  so  distinguished  and  judioious  as  the  learned  ilead  Slaster  of 
jwshnry  School,  bend  theii-  high  and  ])ractiBed  intellects  to  the  pro- 
ion  of  8  work  such  as  that  before  us.  "We  hare  long  been  of  opinion 
■  Qiere  was  no  more  efiectual  method  of  imparting  to  schoolboys  the 
meutary  and  preparatory  drill  ir  Latin  Prose  Compositioi^  than  the 
itant  repetition  of  Mx.  Bradley's  Jj^stan  Eseidees,  the  Latin  page  being 
Tcd  with  a  blank  piece  of  jiaper,  and  the  English  read  off  into  Latin 
wh  voce :"  and,  in  due  coarse,  written  out.  "  Bradley,"  though  not  a 
liar  esordse  among  schoolboys  at  fii^t,  is  assuredly  a  most  fruitfiil 
ipline,  in  the  istue ;  and  we  have  approached  this  volume  of  Dr. 
nedy  with  all  the  more  alacrity  and  ini«rent,  because  in  his  preface  he 
mmends  it  as  a  kijid  of  sequel  to  Bradley.  Xor  has  oar  examination 
ppointetl  as.  The  present  volume  ic  as  fai'  above  the  many  attempts 
srve  a  similarpurposerfwhich  we  are  cognizant,  asBradley's  Exercises 
better  than  thos^  of  "Old  Ellis."  The  "curriculum"  takes  up  the 
ent  at  the  precise  stage,  at  which  Brailley  leaves  the  road :  and  we 
k  it  no  little  recommendation  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  work  that  it  is  indo- 
lent of  any  special  grammar ;  a  peculiarly  considerate  boon  on  the  part 
ae,  who  might  so  naturally  have  fnmiahed  references  to  hiE  own 
amar,  which  runs  an  even  race  with  that  of  Dr.  Wordflworth  for  tile 
noflt  place  among  school  grammars. 

ortiiermore,  the  arrangement  of  the  "  curriculum  "  is  good.  There  an 
)  of  those  innnmerable  references  (A.  B.  a.  b.  a.  /3.  et  boo  genus  onme) 
:^  to  oar  mind  used  to  render  "Arnold'sExerdses"  as  lal^rinthine  as 
Iflhaw'g  Hfdlway  Guides.  A  few  jJain  statements  tooching  the  con- 
ction  of  sentences,  substantiTal,  ^jectival,  and  adverbial  (with  the 
livimons  of  each]  enforced  by  "  norms "  or  illustrations  of  each  fbnu 
jonstructiou,  preface  pages  of  English  examples  to  be  turned  into 
n,  either  viva  voce,  or  on  p^>er,  or  in  both  ways.  These  are  selected, 
DT  obeervatifoi  sores  us  arigb^  from  Cicero,  Cieaai,  liiT^,  s&A.  tjiltuBc 
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LatmjMKMie  aathors,  with  a  few  modeniB :  and  this  ia  one  more  witaese  to 
the  efbsacy  of  translation  and  letransktion  in  the  acquiiement  of  langnages. 
In  proportion  as  a  student  steadily  practises  this^  will  he  g^dn  a  copious 
Yocabulary,  or  armonry  of  phrases,  and  above  all  a  flEunlity  of  writing 
those  harmonious,  rythmioal,  musical  sentences,  which  constitute  the  great 
charm  of  Ciceronian  Latin.  Yalpy's  '^  £leganti»  Latinss  "  was  a  inefid 
book  in  its  day  (we  are  thankM  that  we  imbibed  it,  and  were  weaned, 
before  Arnold  came  into  vogue) :  and  we  have  latterly  found  that  Walfbrd's 
books  served  in  a  great  measure  the  purpose  of  students,  but  we  confess 
that  the  present  volume,  taken  up  after  a  thorough  mastery  of  Bradley,  is 
the  course  which  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  prescribing  to  any  one 
seeking  the  best  road  to  Latin  Writing. 

We  note  particularly,  as  clearly  and  nicely  put,  section  viii.  *'  infinitive, 
gerunds,  &o."  pp.  89 — 93 :  and  we  would  call  attention  to  sections  xiiL 
and  xiv.  *'  Place,  Number,  Money,  Time,  and  Eoman  Antiquities.''  How 
hard  is  it  to  get  up  collateral  matters,  like  these  last,  aud  to  retain  them  in 
the  memory,  we  fancy  most  "  old  boys  **  can  testify.  Dr.  Kennedy,  by 
gathering  mto  these  two  sections  a  mass  of  examples  for  translation, 
bearing  on  these  topics,  familiarizes  the  minds  of  students  with  them,  I 
while  at  the  same  time  he  teaches  them  to  clothe  each  usage  or  phrase  d  I 
antiquity  in  its  correct  Latin  garb. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  educational  world  on  a  Latin  Exercise  Book 
worthy  to  take  the  first  rank  at  its  very  birth,  and  we  confidently  predict 
for  it  the  success  it  thoroughly  deserves. 


The  Complete  French  Glass-Book.  By  Alfred  Havet,  French  Master  in 
the  Glasgow  Athensum,  &c.  London:  Dulau  and  Co.;  W.  Allan; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

WHEN  the  great  '*  Leviathan  **  was  launched,  a  mean  little  baige  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  way  was  very  summarily  dealt  with,  and  immediately 
scuttied.  We  prophesy  that  more  than  one  mean  littie  grammar  will  come 
to  an  untimely  end  now  that  M.  Havet' s  admirable  and  comprehensive 
work  has  been  presented  to  the  public. 

The  '*  Complete  French  Class-Book  "  is  worthy  of  its  title,  and  M.  Havet 
will  no  doubt  meet  with  his  merited  reward  in  its  entire  success.  The 
author  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  residence  in  a  foreign  country  u 
the  only  sure  way  of  learning  and  speaking  its  language  correctly,  but  he 
uses  every  possible  means  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  where  that  residence 
is  not  atteinable. 

We  have  seen  no  other  book  so  well  calculated  to  make  a  complete 
modem  French  scholar.  The  writer  himself  is  a  pierfect  master  of  both  the 
English  and  his  mother  tongue,  and  he  teaches  the  niceties  and  peculiarities 
of  his  language  in  a  very  judicious  and  excellent  manner.  Where  the 
French  idioms  are  at  all  puzzling,  and  where  the  languages  materially 
differ,  M.  Havet  is  exceedingly  happy  in  elucidation ;  and  many  of  the 
gross  and  absurd  mistakes  which  Englishmen  in  France  are  perpetually 
making,  will  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  students  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  selections  for  reading  and  recitation  in  prose  and  poetry  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  literary  extracts  for  the  pupils'  translation  are  calculated 
to  improre  and  polish  their  style  of  writing. 
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Having  said  thus  mncb  in  oommendation  of  M.  Hayef  s  book,  we  most 
be  allowed  to  state  that  we  consider  it  too  copious  and  ''  complete,"  and 
not  sofSlGiently  elementary  for  general  school  use,  especiaUy  in  the  lower 
dasses.  It  is  a  work  more  fitted  for  colleges,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
grown  up  persons  anxious  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  scholar-like  knowledge 
of  French.  **  An  excellent  book,"  we  have  heard  it  called,  "  for  a  member 
(^parliament,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected."  Such  it  certainly 
is;  and  being  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  representative,  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  constituents  also. 


A  Selection  of  Passages  from  the  Spectator,  for  Translation  into  Latrn 
Prose.    £y  Dr.  Major.     Longman  and  Co.     1858. 

THIS  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction  as  the  volume  which  has  been  just 
noticed,  and  is  "  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Exercises  of  Arnold  or  VXWfK :" 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  Dr.  Major,  it  enforces  the  importance  of 
translation  and  re- translation  of  Cicero  towards  acquirement  of  a  good  Latin 
style.  We  somewhat  doubt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  confining  the  range 
of  selected  passages  to  the  Spectator.  There  is  too  little  variety :  the  pupil 
who  has  mastered  this  book  has  at  most  a  one-sided  view  of  Latin  Prbse 
composition.  Perhaps  it  is  from  the  usage  at  some  Colleges  in  Oxford  of 
requiring  one  passage  of  Spectator  per  week  to  be  translated  by  every 
undergraduate,  and  sent  up  to  some  College  tutor  or  other  dignitary,  that 
we  owe  a  kind  of  shrinking  from  the  oft  repeated  task  of  rendering  Spectator 
into  Latin.  We  are  minSul  how  the  Bible  clerk  who  collected  the  Latin 
on  Saturday  mornings,  used  to  take  the  accumulated  exercises  to  his  own 
room  ''  en  route  "  for  the  tutor's  room,  and  there  manufacture  a  substitute 
fbr  an  exercise  from  himself  out  of  the  best  of  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Perhaps  these  reminiscences  make  us  hard  upon  Spectator-exercises,  but 
seriously  speaking,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  style  of  the  Spectator  is  soon 
achieved^  and  that  a  book  would  be  the  better  for  passages  of  Bobertson, 
Gibbon,  Mitford,  and  indeed  of  very  many  of  our  standard  English  writers 
intennixed.  In  fact,  to  our  mind,  Mr.  Hubert  Holden  (whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Ipswich  we  note  with  pleasure,  as 
likely  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  fortunes  of  that  foundation,)  had  supplied 
the  best  possible  selection  of  passages  in  his  Foliorum  Centuria.  However, 
Dr.  Major's  passages  are  well  chosen,  are  not  over  difficult,  and  are,  it  may 
be,  only  too  well  supplied  with  hints  for  translation.  We  have  examined  the 
<<  suggestion  of  words  and  phrases  "  for  adoption  in  Exercises  LXI — CXX. 
and  can  recommend  them  as  affording  many  hints,  and  much  Ciceronian 
phraseology,  which  a  young  student  might  transfer  to  his  phrase  book. 
The  centu^  of  Ciceronian  phrases  concluding  the  volume  is  also  valuable. 
It  is  a  very  slight  matter,  but  our  eye  is  offended  in  this  last  part  twice 
over  by  "medecina"  instead  of  "medicina;"  which  can  surely  be  only  a 
typographical  error.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  not  that  this  book  will  be 
usefiil,  as  £u:  as  it  goes. 


Ghiistian  Eeoords :  a  Short  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    By  L.  A. 
Merivale.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1857. 

THIS  unpretending,  but  remarkablv  interesting  and  instructive  little 
volume  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students.  It  contains  ^  «ATt  q1 
paraphrase  of  the  Acts  of  the  A2>ostIe8,  occasionally  introiufim^  \)t!k&  ^^ti^^ 
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of  the  narrative  itself,  with  suggestions  for  more  correct  translationfl  of  the 
original  in  cortcdn  plaoes,  together  with  much  valaable  infbrmation  to 
illustrate  the  history.  Partly  original  and  partly  compiled  from  the  works 
of  contemporaneoiiB  writers,  and  also  from  the  more  modem  labors  of 
Conybeare,  Howson,  and  others.  Thus  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
**  state  of  the  ^orld  ai:  the  appearance  of  Christianity/'  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  another  chapter  to  ^e  '*  state  of  Eome ''  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there.  Indeed,  the  characters  of  mosC  of  the  important  persons,  and 
the  topography  of  mosi;  uf  the  places  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles, 
are  graphically  and  concisely  illustrated  by  matter  collected  frY)m  the  works 
of  secular  writers.  The  following  extract  will  give  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
stylo  and  character  of  the  work : — 

And  now  St  Paul  was  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  lie  had  reached  the  fidrest  spot  in  that 
land  of  beauty  and  foime — the  "Bay  of  Naples," — at  once  her  fSurest  spot  to  the  outward 
eye ;  to  the  mental  yision,  the  darkest  and  foulest  of  earth's  regions.  For  every  where, 
together  with  the  spectacle  of  natural  loveliness  was  mingled,  in  horrid  association, 
some  memory  of  crime  and  atr<>citv  that  stood  out  pre-eminent,  even  amid  tihe  genoal 
corruption  with  which  the  world  then  abounded.  Southward  the  undulating  outline  of 
the  mountains  terminated  in  the  Cape  of  Minerva,  the  modem  Sorrento,  opposite  to  which 
the  dazzling  cli£b  of  Caprea  recalled  many  a  scene  of  recent  infamy;  for  here  Tiberias  had 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  iniciuitous  career.  Near  Puteoli  itself  extended  the 
northern  horn  of  the  shore,  with  Cape  Misenum  at  its  extremity.  Close  by,  under  the 
Islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  was  stationed  one  of  the  imxierial  fleets.  As  the  voyager 
entered  the  bay,  glancing  backward,  his  eye  rested  on  the  painted  ealleys,  the  blue  sea, 
the  white  and  purjile  rucks  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Landward  ky  the  wooded  dopes 
of  the  Campanian  shore,  studed  with  towns  and  yillages,  and  rich  with  tints  of  the  most 
varied  cultivation.  Neax>olis,  Hcrculaneimi,  and  rompeii,  here  told  of  busy  life  uid 
prosperous  trade ;  and  Vesuvius,  not  vomiting  smoke  and  flame,  nor  blackened  with 
lava,  but  soaring  in  peaceful  majesty  above  tiers  of  vine-clad  ten«oes,  formed  a  stately 
badcground  to  the  whole  enchanting  scene.  But  deep  sensuality  had  tainted  every 
bream  of  life  in  those  fair  dties :  their  vices  truly  called  aloud  to  Ueaven  for  the  doom 
that  was  even  now  impending  over  them.  Eighteen  years  only  were  to  elapse  before 
the  awful  change  came.  One  morning  the  fiexy  stream  was  to  issue  from  that  tranquil 
mountain's  summit,  and  how  many  of  the  idlers  who  crowded  the  vale  of  Pute<^  the 
day  the  Apostle  landed  would  be  submerged  beneath  its  &tal  ashes !  buried  alive  in  tiis 
very  streets  and  chambers  which  they  daily  trode,  while  yet  tiieir  household  ImplemBiiti 
were  in  their  hands,  or  the  ornaments  of  luxury  upon  their  persons !  Fields  and  citifiB 
were  to  disappear,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  Campanian  shore  become  a  desolation,  till  a  new 
culture  should  roiing  up  on  the  flery  soil,  and  a  new  race  of  men  tread  ignorantly  over 
the  graves  of  their  predecessors.  And  then,  after  sixteea  centuries  had  rolled  by,  ike 
long  foxgotten  past  was  to  be  disinterred,  and  some  of  those  whose  bodily  eyes  might 
have  beheld  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  the  day  the  *'  Castor  and  PoUux"  leadhed  the 
vale  of  Puteoli,  were  to  be  discovered  in  the  very  spot  where  the  stroke  of  death  had 
arrested  them ;  while  secured  from  the  efikcing  hand  of  time,  their  homes  diould  exhibit 
to  modem  beholders  the  unchanged  features  of  antiquity,  and  the  daily  details  of  Boman 
life  stand  forth  to  view  with  scarcely  less  distinctness  than  that  which  we  see  passing 
before  us.  Drusilla,  the  Jewish  Princess  who  had  given  audience  to  Paul  at  CsBsaiea, 
here  found  her  tomb  (Josephus'  Antiq.  xx.  7.  2.),  together  with  the  infimt  son  whom 
she  had  borne  to  Felix.  Here  too  perished  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  when  the  Apostle 
landed,  was  in  command  of  the  imperial  fleet  stationed  off  Misenum.  (Merivale,  chapter  x. 
367,  368,  369.) 

We  heartily  recommend  this  volnme  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  Even  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  may  derive 
many  useful  hints  from  it.  And  those  who  are  preparing  for  any  ex- 
amination at  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  required, 
will  find  it  a  valuable,  interesting,  and  concise  summary  of  important  matter 
connected  with  the  sacred  narrative*  Even  the  weU  instructed  clergyman 
may  find  his  memory  pleasantly  refreshed  by  the  allusions  to  many  fects, 
and  derive  suggestions  &r  rendering  any  lectures  upon  the  Acts  both 
interesting  and  useful  t^j  Ms  people. 
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Reriflian  of  the  Aathorized  Version  :  the  English  Bible,  and  our  Duty  with 
r^;ard  to  it.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Concordance  of  the  most 
important  terms  in  the  ^ew  Testament  compared  with  the  original 
Greek,  adapted  to  the  English  reader.  By  Fhilalethes.  Dublin: 
Mc.  Glashan  and  GiU.    London :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  gives  a  good  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  various  English  translations  of  the  Bible.  He  states  that  ^ey 
were  aU  the  results  of  individml  enterprize !  While  pointing  out  some 
defects  in  the  authorized  version,  he  yet  admits  its  general  excellence  and 
beauty,  and  although  he  would  correct  its  manifold  blemishes,  he  considers 
tiiat  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  authorited  revision.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  argues  that  individuals  may  and  should  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  more  perfect  translation;  and  that  their  attempts,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  and  thus  in  their  turn  acquiring  renewed  improvement, 
may  eventually  tend  to  evoke  such  a  translation  as  may  enable  public  opinion 
to  assign  it  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  authorized  version. 
As  the  author's  views  of  revision  are  thus  moderate  and  innocuous  and  are 
calculated  to  stimulate  honest  and  independent  efforts  to  advance  the  cause 
of  sound  Biblical  criticism  without  imsetHing  the  minds  of  any,  so  we  may 
safely  recommend  his  work  for  the  amount  of  useful  information  which  he 
has  collected  together  in  a  small  compass. 


The  Paragraph  Bible :  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ments :  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former 
Translation  diligently  compared  and  revised.  By  His  M^esty's  Special 
Command.  Arranged  in  l^aragrapha  and  FaralldistM.  London: 
Eeligious  Tract  Society.     1851. 

THIS  is  a  valuable  editiou  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  without 
note  or  comm^it,  printed  by  the  Queen's  Printer  in  a  common-sense  para- 
graph form  like  any  other  book,  for  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society.  The  usual 
headings  of  the  chapters  (which  are  often  erroneous)  are  here  omitted.  The 
Terse  figures  are  printed  down  the  margin  to  fiunlitate  reference.  When  it 
is  ooaisidered  how  mudi  the  sense  of  tiie  sacred  volume  is  obscured  by  the 
Qsual  mode  of  printing,  whereby  chapters  and  verses  are  cut  and  broken  up 
in  a  shrle  which  would  be  deemed  outrageous  in  any  other  book,  and  how 
much  it  is  elucidated  by  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  edition, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Tract  Society  to  introduce  a  more  sensible  style  of  printing  our  Bibles. 
Why  shoidd  it  not  be  introduced  into  our  schools  ? 


niustrations  to  the  Holy  Scriptures:  consisting  of  Eighteen  Maps  and 
Plans.    London :  S.  Bagster  and  Sons. 

THE  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  in  a  recent  Charge  pointed  out  the 
need  of  an  intelligent  mode  of  teaching  the  Bible  to  the  young,  and  hinted 
that  even  in  Sunday  Schools  a  little  illustration  of  the  Bible,  as  regards  the 
geography  of  the  places  referred  to  in  it  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Of 
course  in  other  schools  the  remark  will  apply  yet  more  forcibly.  Then 
Bigster's  cheap  pocket  edition  of  Eighteen  Miq^  inll  \)e  iovmi^  ^^rj  ^^qm&Sl 
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to  all  teachers.  And  if  the  pupils  are  made  to  trace  out  the  geognj^^hical 
position  of  the  various  places  named  in  their  Bible  lessons  it  'wUL  be  found 
that  they  will  be  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

JSxamination  Questions  on  Physical  and  Folitieal  Geography .  By  Walter  Me.  Leod^ 
F.B.O.S.  Longma/ns. — Avery  suggestive  and  valuable  little  book.  The  questions  aie 
well  selected,  and  stretch  over  a  large  variety  of  useftd  subjects.  Mr.  Mc.  Leod  aims 
only  at  being  iiseful  to  young  schoolmasters,  pupil  teachers,  and  candidates  for  govern- 
ment appointments,  but  we  recommend  his  work  to  thousands  of  others  who  read  sadly 
too  much,  and  think  sadly  too  Utile. 

MiseeUaneotts  JSxamples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  Bev.  Kewry  Fix,  M,A.  Xongmans.-^ 
Invaluable  for  dull  masters ;  but  we  hold  that  every  teacher  who  is  up  to  his  woik 
can  cater  for  himself  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Fix.  The  questions  certainly  are,  on  Hit 
whole,  discrcetlv  chosen  and  well  arranged.  The  answers  however  are,  as  certainlv, 
either  a  work  of  supererogation  or  an  insult  to  the  craft.  If  the  compiler  will  only  aod 
the  working  out  of  each  example  his  book  will  furnish  a  most  excellent  **  canbj  and 
become  deservedly  popular. 

Latin  Exercises,  S^e.  By  the  Bev,  IT.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  David  Nutty  270,  Strand.— 
'*  This  little  work  is  designed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  author'g  Latin  Deleetai.'' 
We  don't  think  that  such  a  book  was  very  much  wanted,  nor  are  we  of  opinion  that  iti 
merits  are  at  all  above  the  average. 

Adami  Greek  Exercises. — ^A  nice  useful  school  book  for  the  lower  classes,  and  likely 
to  be  more  popular  than  the  *^  Latin  Exercises."  It  is  careAiUy  put  together,  and,  m 
the  hands  of  a  discreet  master,  may  be  very  valuable  for  beginners. 

Animal  Physiology  for  Schools.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  Walton  and  Maherlyf 
London, — This  work  of  Dr.  Lardner's  really  deserves  the  utmost  success.  It  treats  on 
subjects  of  vast  importance  with  singular  clearness  and  delicacy.  We  lament  much 
that  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  frame  are  so  little  taught  and  undeistood 
in  our  schools.  A  knowledge  of  them  would  be  invaluable  in  every  way.  We  need 
hardly  allude  to  the  infinite  advantages  in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  but  we  would  press 
upon  parents  and  teachers  the  great  benefits  of  a  temporal  nature  which  such  infbrmatioa 
would  confer.  If  our  young  men,  and  especially  our  young  women,  knew  more  about 
« the  muscles,"  "  the  nervous  system,"  *^  the  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,"  and  so 
on,  than  they  generally  do,  there  would  be  fsir  less  sickness  and  sorrow,  far  less  early 
disease  and  premature  decline  in  the  world.  We  have  solemn  duties  to  perform  not 
only  towards  ourselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  come  after ;  and  for  these 
reasons  we  urge  those  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  by  all  means  to  intioduce  Dr. 
Lardner's  usefm  volimie  into  their  schools,  and  to  make  themselves  the  more  conversant 
with  its  teachings,  by  the  careM  study  of  his  larger  and  most  admirable  work,  entitled 
**  Animal  Physics." 
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Alison's  Continuation,  8vo,  cloth,  Volimie  VIII. 

Bagatelle  (La),  new  ^tion,  18mo,  bound. 

Cherpilloud's  Book  of  Versions,  revised  by  C.  J.  Delille,  cloth. 

Chisholm's  (D.)  Commutation  Tables,  2  volumes,  royal  8vo,  cloth. 

Churton's  (E.)  Early  English  Church,  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  new  edition. 

De  Porquet's  (L.  P.  FJ  Abr6g6  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  cloth. 

Dohne's  (Itev.  J.  L.)  Zulu  Ce^QGre  Dictionary,  Svo,  sewed. 

English  Synonyms,  edited  by  Whately,  4th  edition,  12mo.  doth. 

Fraser's  (A.  C.)  Rational  Plmosophy,  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

Gleig's  (Bev.  (s.  B.)  Eteays,  2  v(uumes,  Svo,  cloth. 

J(m&^(f,  W.)  PhyBidogy  &c.,  of  Body,  Sense,  and  Mind. 
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OXFORD. 
"ParaiatoaiCAi.  Pbizes. — TheBe^us  Professor  of  Uediciue  demres  to  pve 
tice,  that  the  time  for  wnding  iu  £asayB  for  two  Physiological  Frues, 
atied  in  January,  1 8S6,  will  be  extended  aa  fdlowa,  and  with  the  fbUowing 


Uembere  of  theUniveraity,  not  of  snffldeut  standiDg  to  take  their  Haster'a 
gree  in  January,  1859,  are  invited  to  compete  for  Prizes,  to  be  given  ftir 
mys  o»  ih»  Fauna  of  Chrut  Church  Meadow  and  the  a^'otning  Waters,  viz. 
A.  Prize  of  £35,  for  the  best  Monograph  of  the  Yertebrata,  with  Notes 
their  Habitala  and  Hiato^,  and  a  CollectLou  of  Specimens ;  a  detailed 
latumioal  and  Physiological  Description  of  one  Species,  t«)gether  with  the 
story  of  ite  Devdopment^  and  iUnstrative  Dissections  and  Drawings,  or 
iotogmp}m. 

A.  Prize  of  £25,  for  the  beet  Catalogue  of  Species,  and  Collection  of 
ecimens,  of  the  Inrertebrata,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Honograph  of 
sGenns,  and  illostratod  with  DisseotionB  and  Drawings,  orPbotographs. 
Two  or  more  persons  may  unite  in  producing  each  Essay;  and  the  same 
mpetitor  or  Competitors  may  obtain  both  prizes. 

The  Essays,  with  their  lUostrationB,  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch. 
I  to  be  left  at  the  Ch.  Ch.  Museum  (with  sealed  Mottos  as  ia  usual),  on  at 
ixe  the  31st  of  December,  1858. 
The  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by 

The  Very  Bey.  the  Dean  of  Cb.  Ch. 

Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  M.A.  Univ.  ColL 

Professor  Owen,  D.C.L. 

Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Medicine. 

John  Phillips,  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Aabmolean  Museum. 

G.  Bolleston,  M.D.,  Lee's  Beader  in  Anatomy. 

Philip  Lutiey  Sclat«r,  M.A.,  C.C.C. 

J.  0.  Westwood,  Conservator  of  the  Hope  CoBection. 

Bev.  John  Q.  Wood,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

CAMBBIDGE. 
FxB.  9.  Bell  Schol&bbbifs. — The  Tice  Chancellor  gives  notice — That 
Section  of  two  scbolars  upon  this  foundation  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
3  19th  of  March,  1B5S.  The  members  of  any  college  (except  King'a 
Q^e  and  Trinity  Sail)  sons  ororphans  of  clei^ymen,  who  were  admitted 
tween  Qie  commencements  of  1856  and  1857,  may  be  caadidateft. 
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Jan.  29. — ^llie  followiiig  is  the  list  of.  Honors  at  the  Bachelor  pf  Arts 
Commencement,  January/ 1858  : — 

MODEEATOBS. 

Norman  Madeod  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Gt>nville  and  Caius  College. 
Bohert  Braithwaite  Batty,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College. 

EXAXINSBS. 


f , 


William  Magan  Campion,  M.A.,  Queen's  CoUege. 
Hugh  Callendar,  M.A.,  Magdalene  College. 

N.B.  In  all  cases  of  equality  the  names  are  hracketed. 


Weanglees. 


Ds.  Slesser  . . 
2    Smith,  C.  A. 
8    Wace    ..     . 
4    Hadley 
6    Bompas 

6  Pitcaim 

7  Bidder  . .     . 

8  -  Crabtree 

J  (Warrick 
Bouse.. 

11  Prior     . .     , 

12  Lucas    .. 

18  Hewitt..     . 
14    Skeat    ..     . 

( Kitchen 
\  Mowat  . .     . 
5  Housley 
I  Becordon 

19  Latham 

20  Fisher  ..     . 

21  Buckley 


Queen's 

P^t. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Jesus. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Caius 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

£mman. 

Christ's 

Joh. 

Sidney 

Clare 

Pemb. 

Caius 

Trin. 

Trin. 


22    Gruggen 
I  Birdwood 
\Symns  .. 
(I^e 
(Prichard 

JLeeming 
Newton 
K  M'Clollan 
l  Reeves . . 
/Adam    . . 
I  Barnes  . . 
(Green,  J. 
34    Blissara 
( Home  . . 
\  Hunter 

37  Armfield 

38  Parry    . . 

39  Knapton 

40  Hudson 

41  Eetley 

42  Baylisa 


Senior  Optimes. 


5  Green,  T.  S 

I  "Wormald      

45    Thompson, 

{Henslow  
Tweedy        . .    ' . . 

48  Brown 

49  Clark,  E.  C 

50  Price 

51  Savell 

(HoUey 

\  Penncthome 

( "Wedderbum 

{Borradaile 
Clark . . 
Smith  F 

58  Rogers 

59  Campbell 

60  Skipworth 

61  Mansell        

62  Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. . 

63  €rregory       

64  Campbell 


Caius 

Christ's 

Jesus 

Christ's 

Emman. 

Cath. 

Trin. 

Queen's 

Joh. 

Trin.  H. 

Trin.  H. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Sidney 

Joh. 

Clare 

Emman. 

Emman. 

Caius 

Tiin. 

Emman. 

Trin. 


{Donne  .. 
^enniker 

67  FuUagar 

68  Wright 
(Collins.. 
<  Tom      . . 
(Wason.. 

72    Liveing 
'Finch   ..     . 
Pearson 
CutbiU 
Lewty  . . 

{Ireland 
Johnston 
Potts     . . 
5  Heppenstall 
I  Penley  . . 
82    Broome 
5  Blythe  . .     , 
J  Piatt     . .     . 
5  Goody  , , 
jHUey   ..      . 


Joh. 

Pet 

Joh. 

Joh. 

J(A. 

Christ^s 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Clare 

Queen's 

Pemb. 

Corpus 

Queen's 

Trin. 

Joh. 


Trin, 

Tiin:E 

Caius. 

Caius. 

Cath. 

Joh. 

Cath. 

Caius. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Caius 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Corpus. 

Sidney 

Chrislfs 

Trin. 

Caius. 

Joh. 
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JnrioB  Opiuces. 


87  Wilkinson 

88  Panton 

89  Kamy 

Jenkms        

Sneath 

Bowen 

Mortimer      

SBamade  
Leverett  
Sendall         

97  Rogers  

98  Froysell       

99  Evans 

100  AUen 

101  Brett 

102  FuUer 

Coles 

Dearden       

Goodacre      

Marshall      

107  Heywood     

5  Blomefield 

^  Crompton 

Claric,  F.  S 

Hodgson       


Job. 

Gains. 

Trin. 

Madg. 

Caius. 

Trin. 

Clare 

Job. 

Rmman. 

Christ's 

Trin. 

Trin.  H. 

King's. 

Chrisfs 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Caius. 

Trin. 

Fnunan. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Caius. 

Trin. 


J  Lee 
Tenncnt 

I  Boss      ..     .. 
114  Barrow 

Carter  . .     . . 

Robarts 

Brooks 

Sniith     .     ..     . 

Johnson 

Lupton 

Boswell 

Jevers 

Rogers-Harrison 
Seijeantson  . . 

Dury 

Thomas 
Burton  . . 
Miiller  . . 
Drake    . . 
Hunt    ..     .. 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


Trin. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

£mman« 

Trin. 

Christ's 

Trin. 

Corpus. 

Sidney 

Job. 

Clare 

Madg. 

Clare 

Trin, 

Trin. 

Job. 

Queen's 

Sidney 

Trin. 

Trin. 


jJSoBOTAirr* 


Joh. 
Madg. 


Kingdom 
Ponton . . 


Trin. 
Caius. 


mSCELLANJEO  US. 

ChUBCH  ScHOOLKASTEBS'  and  ScHOOLMISTBESSEs'  BENEYOLElfT  INSTI- 
TUTION.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  and  Mends  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Monday,  the  28th  December,  at  the  St.  Martin's  Schools, 
Charing  Cross.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Mark's  Schools,  Brighton,  in  the  ohair. 
The  Eeport,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Mc.  Leod,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
expresses  very  forcibly  the  disappointment  of  the  Committee  at  the  apathy 
manilested  by  Teachers  in  the  support  of  an  institution  so  exclusiYely  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  families.  It  notices  some  of 
the  alleged  causes  for  such  apathy,  especially  objections  to  the  Eules,  and 
points  out  how  alterations  may  be  effected,  if  they  approve  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  Members.  (A  proposal  for  an  alteration  has  been  made  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Derby  Association,  but  the  Committee,  after  reference  to 
its  oountry  as  well  as  town  members,  declined  to  recommend  its  adoption, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  alter  materially  the  character  of  the  Institution.) 

The  Beport  goes  on  to  state  that  recent  circumstances  warrant  the  Com- 
mittee in  forming  better  hopes  for  the  ftiture,  especialLy  the  formation  of 
the  National  School  Choral  Society,  which  proposes  to  hand  over  the  profits 
of  its  approaching  Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  funds  of  this  insti- 
tution. The  proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Association  also  seem  to  promise 
the  awakening  of  a  better  spirit.  The  sum  of  £7,  15s.  has  been  contri- 
bnted  by  thirty  members  of  this  association,  in  addition  to  their  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters.  The  balance 
sheet  shows  a  sum  of  £25. 14s.  8d.  in  hand,  after  de&aying  all  the  expenses 
of  starting  the  institution,  and  affording  relief  to  tivo  members.    Many 
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other  applications  have  been  made,  but  these  the  Committee  were  unable 
to  entertain  tVom  the  Rules  so  strictly  confining  relief  to  members^  whicli 
regulation  the  Committee  would  gladly  have  relaxed  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  institution.  The  total  number  of  members  is  upwards  of  180. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Beport^  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  and 
Offtcers,  and  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Martin's  Schools  for  the  use  of  their 
rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Institution,  and  the  election  of  a  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  meeting  separated  with  the  conviction  that  an 
Institution  was  now  fairly  at  work  to  which  they  might  look  for  assistance, 
should  the  hand  of  misfortune  ever  become  heavy  upon  them. 

Copies  of  the  Report  will  be  forwarded  on  application  being  made  to 
Mr.  Walter  Mc.  Leod,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  S.  W. ;  or  to  Mr. 
Studdle,  National  School,  Stockwell,  S. 

Westebn  ITnion  of  Teachebs. — A  large  meeting  of  School  Teachers, 
alike  of  Church  and  British  SchoolB,  took  place  on  the  20th  nit.  at  the  Diocesan  Trade 
School,  Nelson  Street,  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Western  Union  of  Pro- 
fessional Teachers. 

The  Objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  proposed  Union  are  as  follows,  vis. — 
1. — The  collecting  the  general  opinion  of  the  Profession  on  matters  of  Educational 
Interest.  2. — For  forming  an  organ  of  communicating  the  opinions  of  the  body  to  the 
public  generally.  3.~To  aid  in  promoting  any  Educational  operations  needing  combined 
action.    4. — ^To  promote  greater  unity  of  professional  practice  in  Schools. 

The  following,  among  others,  attended  the  meeting: — Messrs.  Coomber,  fOhairmtm) 
Master  of  the  Inocesan  Trade  School,  Bristol;  Hudson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Bristol ;  Vernon,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  National  School,  Bristol ;  Courtney,  (8ecrttairy\ 
Master  of  the  Hannah  More's  School,  Bristol ;  Turner,  Master  of  Bedcross  Street  Britisn 
School,  Bristol ;  Gk>u^h,  (Secretary)  Master  of  Oounter^p  School,  Bristol;  Russell, 
Master  of  Taunton  British  School ;  Norton,  Master  of  Gloucester  British  Schocd ,  Moon, 
Master  of  Cheltenham  British  School ;  Dent,  Master  of  Cromhall  Middle  School ;  Smith, 
Master  of  Tortworth  British  School;  Wodsworth,  Master  of  Bath  and  Bathfdrium 
British  School;  Andrews,  Master  of  the  Bagged  School,  BristoL  J.  Bowstead,  and 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esqrs.,  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  were  also  present  by  invitation.  The 
Union  was  diily  formed,  several  resolutions  were  put,  discussed,  and  carried,  and  as  the 
subscription  is  only  one  shilling  per  annum,  the  Union  will  embrace  nearly  all  the 
Teachers  of  sevend  Western  Counties.  The  most  perfect  spirit  of  harmonypervaded 
the  meeting,  and  the  best  results  may  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  the  Union. 

An  Ikstance  of  the  Fbactical  Yalite  of  Fkee  Township  Lib&abibb.^- 
The  Kent  Advertiser  states  that  out  of  three  thousand  School  Sections  in  Canada  West 
2,000  are  destitute  of  Free  Libraries.  Beferring  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  remarks 
apply  to  all  cotmties,  our  contemporary  says, — **Many  townships  in  the  county  are  Ailly 
able  to  raise  ^^cal  apportionment  of  £100,  and  the  tax  not  be  sensibly  felt,  while  on 
the  other  haiid  the  good  effected  would  be  incalculable.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
how  a  few  small  Libraries,  scattered  throughout  the  county,  can  produce  an  incalculable 
benefit ;  if  they  are  intelligent  individuals,  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  candidly 
examine  the  subject  for  themselves, — ^the  result  is  easily  anticipated.  An  instance  of 
the  utility  of  Free  Public  Libraries,  of  a  practical  character,  may  be  supplied  by  the 
following: — a  farmer  desires  to  consult  some  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or 
Practical  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  upon  some  special  point 
which  he  has  been  discussing  to  himself,  or  to  gather  some  necessary  information  on  the 
management  of  Horses  or  Cattle,  and  their  diseases  with  remedies;  before  he  can 
obtain  reliable  information,  the  books  must  be  purchased,  probably  at  a  distance,  and 
received  by  mail,  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  dollars.  If,  however,  there  is  a  library  in  his 
school  section,  he  can  obtain  them  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  cost,  excepting  his  tax 
for  its  establidunent,  which  is  about  one  dollar.  Now  this  is  a  considerable  advantage 
resulting  from  the  library ;  but  it  probabl}^  contains  100  volumes,  or  even  more,  any  of 
which  he  is  free  to  borrow,  tiiis  is  better  still.  There  is  another  important  considmition 
yet,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  no  doubt  their  mother  also,  may  wish  to  read  scnne  of 
the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  books  to  be  found  upon  the  catalogue :  nor  ia  this 
aa  exuuBwe  privilege,  but  equally  free  and  advantageous  to  every  fiunuy  in  the  school 
seotioii, — Canadian  Jotmtal  of  Education, 
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I,  LETTEE  I. 

rbe  great  qnesliim  of  the  day,  witJiout  donbt,  ia  education.  And  in  spite 
the  clamorous  out^sry  of  tneorista,  and  theorist- BtateBmen,  admirable 
ohing,  skilfiil  books,  and  efficient  men  have  been  and  are  being  provided 
a  considerable  degree  for  the  working  claaees  by  the  present  system.  In 
tctice,  at  least  equal  difSoulty  haa  been  felt  in  getting  the  parents  to  send 
lir  children  to  school,  as  in  providing  school  for  them.  There  is  much 
ison  to  think  that  England  wonld  soon  have  satisfactory  education  for  the 
oring  dassee,  if  any  Government  was  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  look  upon 
ication  ptr  m,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
ing  fearlessly  on  principles  already  laid  down,  would  give  liberally  to 
oich  or  Sect  sums  proportionate  to  those  raised ;  looking  only  to  results 
rough  the  inspectors,  instead  of  perpetually  meddling  with  machinery 
1  means.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  great  progress  has  been  made, 
ere  is,  however,  a  very  laige  field  of  Inquiry,  which  has  scarcely  been 
yet  touched  on — the  schools  for  the  npper  dasBes,  for  the  gentiy'  of 
gland.  They  remain  much  as  of  old.  Speaking  generally,  we  boldly 
ert,  that  of  &%t-rat«  schools  there  are  none.  For  a  broad  distinction 
ist  be  drawn  betveen  a  school  capable  of  turning  out  a  few  first-rate 
n,  and  a  first- rate  school.  And  again,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
een  tlie  free  republic  of  a  great  school  where  the  boy  gentry  of  England 
et  to  impart  to  one  another  mnch  education,  and  the  averse  excellence 
their  homes,  and  what  the  school  itself  does  for  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
«wn  into  tiie  midst  of  a  great  variety  of  moral  and  intellectual  food, 
)d  and  bad,  and  another  to  be  trained  to  select  and  digest  it.  Boys  can- 
:  be  dealt  vltb  in  masses  alone,  without  a  fearfoi  waste  and  individual 
s.  This  then  is  the  point — Does  any  school  exist  which  has  proper 
chinery  for  educating  the  individual  boy,  and  does  it  ?  Yet,  amidst  the 
inite  variety  and  quackery  of  the  day,  the  necessary  machinpry  for  edu- 
ion  is  very  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  state  at  once  a  few  postulates,  vnth- 
;  vhich  no  school  can  be  first-rate.  For  even  the  machinery  of  our 
loole  is  radically  defective. 

PiiBt,  then,  no  school  can  be  first-rate  'without  a  permanent  staff  of 
sters,  with  their  incomes  mainly  depending  on  the  success  of  their  work. 
r  where  there  is  merely  a  Head  Master,  his  very  ability  serves  to  disguise 
I  rottenness  of  a  system  which  entrusts  all  the  early  and  most  valuable 
ITB  to  ill-paid  underlings  without  interest  in  their  work,  and  continually 
mging.  Such  a  school,  then,  is  radically  defective  in  its  machinery. 
t  we  believe  that  this  reguirement  at  once  excVa&eB  aQ.\nA,  %.'i«  or  ^x. 
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schools  in  England^  and  reduces  the  number  from  hundreds,  we  had  almost 
said  thousands,  to  units.  Let  us  add  one  more  simple  test.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  school  to  be  first-rate  where  the  number  of  boys  to  each  master  is  too 
great.  Parishes  of  10,000,  20,000,  or  50,000,  are  matters  of  indifference 
when  one  man  works  them.  The  congregation  becomes  the  parish  as  t 
matter  of  course,  unfortunately  with  a  large  amoimt  of  certain  extra 
drudgery,  which  woefully  interferes  with  the  efficient  working  even  of  that 
And  this  is  the  case  in  schools — sixty  or  seventy  pupils  to  one  master  be- 
come as  nominal  as  ten  thousand  parishioners  to  one  clergyman.  The  clever 
few  are  the  school,  and  their  success  hides  the  miserable  jwverty  of  the 
system.  More  than  about  thirty  cannot  possibly  be  really  educated  by  one 
man,  and  not  so  many  towards  the  end  of  their  time.  Most  great  schoolfl 
require  three  exercises  in  composition  to  be  done  weekly ;  multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  pupils,  allow  five  minutes  only  to  each  for  the  tutor  to 
criticise,  correct,  instruct — and  any  parent  may  satisfy  himself  at  once  as 
1o  the  amoimt  of  intelligent  teaching  an  average  boy  is  likely  to  get.  And 
these  are  our  best  schools.  Por  as  to  any  school  without  a  fi.xed  staff  of 
masters  competing  with  one  which  has,  whatever  its  disadvantages  may  be^ 
it  is  a  simple  impossibility,  though  it  is  good  there  should  be  such,  and  they 
form  links  in  the  chain  which  could  not  be  spared.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
thousand  points  belonging  both  to  the  theory  and  working  of  schools,  which 
will  always  make  one  school  better  than  another,  and  the  same  school  vary. 
These  we  purposely  omit.  Our  object  is  to  give  the  people  of  England  one 
or  two  simple  tests  by  which  they  may  know  at  once,  and  in  all  cases,  what 
schools  cannot  be  first-rate,  and  to  dispel  somewhat  the  illusion  east  over 
hollow  systems  by  great  names  and  long  establishment. 


SiE,  LETTER  II. 

Man  has  been  defined  as  a  rational  biped ;  he  is,  however,  gregarious  to 
a  stiU  greater  degree.  I^o where  is  this  more  seen  than  in  schools.  Let  some 
sufficiently  respectable  leader  have  taken  the  first  leap  over  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  whole  flock,  and  after  generations  of  flocks,  plunge  with 
eyes  shut  into  the  stream  beneath,  whilst  flie  woolly  patriarchs  on  the  bank 
shake  their  freshened  fleeces,  administer  too  encouraging  nudges  to  some 
hesitating  lambkin  on  the  edge,  congratulate  themselves  their  own  turn  is 
over,  and  philosophize  on  the  invigorating  and  healthy  process.  So  it  is  to 
those  who  survive.  But  the  per-centage  of  drowned,  trampled  on,  and 
half  mazed,  who  go  through  life  as  if  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  full  of 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  sheep's  leap,  nowhere  appears.  No  country 
in  the  world  boasts  such  noble  material  for  upper  class  education  as  England; 
and  her  free  system  has  forced  itself  into  most  of  our  great  schools,  and  free 
men  accordingly,  on  the  whole,  emerge.  A  free  system  there  must  be,  for 
men  are  to  be  trained  fit  to  play  a  manly  part  in  our  active  outspoken 
nation ;  and  boys  must  either  be  trusted  or  imprisoned.  Perfect  trust  and 
liberty  out  of  school,  power  to  go  where  they  like  and  to  do  what  they  like, 
within  certain  times,  combined  with  sure  detection  and  punishment,  speedy 
and  effective,  if  any  of  the  parole  rules  are  broken,  is  indispensable  to  real 
education.  The  nursery  garden  type  will  not  do.  But  freedom  need  not 
imply  want  of  careful  tending,  or  unlimited  opportunities  for  temptation. 
Yet  there  must  be  this  want  and  these  opportunities,  wherever  the  masters 
are  not  men  of  responsibility,  or  the  boys  out-number  them  to  a  great 
degree.     The  school  should  be  only  an  advance  on  the  fEunily.     Thu  in- 
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fluenoe  of  the  educator  is  even  above  that  of  the  father ;  but  it  is  lost  in 
the  chaos  of  many  schools,  whilst  the  family  circle  is  foil  of  life  and  heat. 
Few,  however,  know  how  to  teach,  fewer  still  how  to  educate. 

Training  schools  might  do  something,  but  there  are  none.  The  universities 
merely  give  a  standard  of  intellect.  The  noble  and  infinite  sciences  of  tuition 
and  education  are  quite  untouched  there.  Gro  to  the  ITational  Schools  for 
fllustrations  of  this.  He  who  has  learned  to  put  his  knowledge  so  as  to 
attract  the  hard-handed  boy  from  the  streets,  will  seldom  need  the  birch  to 
inspirit.  He  who  has  learned  to  make  his  influence  felt  by  the  lowest 
grades  will  not  be  at  a  loss  with  higher.  In  the  National  Schools  a  master's 
incapacity  or  impatience  cannot  relieve  itself  by  flogging,  or  he  would  soon 
have  nobody  left  but  himself  to  flog.  Neither  can  he  fling  down  his 
knowledge  in  lumps  and  fragments  and  angles,  and  rail  at  the  stupidity  of 
those  who  cannot  interpret  his  stupidity ;  he  must  show  the  process  by 
which  the  result  is  attained,  make  himself  understood,  and,  more  than  this, 
attractive,  or  they  know  nothing.  Let  no  man  think,  because  a  quick  boy 
acquires  knowledge  under  him,  that  he  is  a  teacher.  Teaching  is  a  great 
science.  To  teach  the  slow  and  the  ignorant  with  success  is  the  only  test 
of  proficiency  and  intellectual  power. 

But  to  do  this  supposes  first  the  strong  conviction  in  the  teacher's  mind 
that,  if  his  pupils  do  not  learn,  it  is  his  fault.  Moreover,  there  must  be 
knowledge  of  individual  character,  much  observation,  and  an  electric  com- 
munion between  his  and  their  minds,  combined  with  a  power  of  varying 
questions,  illustrations,  and  points  of  view  ad  infinitum.  Instead  of  this,  a 
young  man  is  thrown  into  our  crowded  class  rooms,  a  perfect  whirlpool ; 
fall  of  enthusiasm  and  energy,  it  may  be — for  let  us  suppose  the  best,  if 
not  the  most  frequent,  case — without  one  single  necessary  qualification  for 
the  task,  excepting  the  ability  to  judge  the  work  when  done.  But  his 
business  is  to  teach  how  to  do  it.  He  must  begin  somehow,  for  there  is  a 
round  of  work  which  must  be  got  through,  a  mass  of  peccable  and  peccant 
life  which  must  be  dealt  with.  Bewildered  and  overmatched,  he  has  no 
time  for  thought,  and  sinks  to  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  isolated,  for  there  are 
too  many  to  be  really  known ;  and,  therefore,  the  currents  of  master  and 
boy  life  never  mix — one  is  above,  the  other  below ;  weU  if  they  are  not 
numing  in  direct  antagonism,  for  a  crowd,  as  a  crowd,  cannot  neither  love 
nor  be  loved.  The  master  should  not  move  in  a  crowd ;  if  he  does,  he  has 
his  interest,  the  boys  have  theirs.  He  becomes  a  despot,  they  become 
slaves,  and  the  usual  falsehood  from  below  is  inevitable.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  of  honor,  where  the  system  is  a  sham.  Separate  the  lives  of  masters 
and  boys,  make  individual  treatment  favoritism,  and,  in  spite  of  a  free 
general  system,  a  spirit  of  slavery  has  crept  in,  and  even  the  noblest  spirits 
will  grieve  to  find  that  falsehood  of  a  certain  kind  is  considered  fedr. 

With  numbers  proportionate  and  experienced  men  (for  if  the  numbers 
aie  proportionate,  all  have  time  to  become  experienced),  the  strictest 
discipline  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  kindliest  social  feeling.  In  a 
heal^y  state  of  things  there  will  be  much  personal  intercourse  between 
master  and  boys,  in  the  manlier  games  especially,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  both  parties.  Let  false  dignity  stand  in  its  glass-case,  but  the  strong 
man  is  most  feared  at  close  quarters ;  curs  snarl  at  the  mastiff  before  they 
have  felt  his  shake.  An  upright  and  commanding  character  and  intellect 
IB  respected  the  more  it  is  known,  and  gains  in  dignity.  Boys  then  should 
be  free  out  of  school,  but  not  cast  oS;  and  the  in-school  Me  ^o\v\i^\>^  <scl 
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the  same  principle.  The  lessons  should  be  learnt  out  of  school,  and  the 
responsibility  thrown  more  and  more  on  the  boys  of  managing  their  own 
time  in  doing  them.  This  gives  the  quick  boy  the  advantage  of  his  quick- 
ness,  the  diligent  of  his  diligence,  and  preserves  all  but  the  idle  from  blame. 
It  does  not  preclude  either  complete  supervision  of  the  younger  boys  and 
much  help,  but  gives  the  opportunity  for  it ;  whilst  the  elder  boys  can 
find  thorough  interest  and  a  common  intellectual  life  with  their  teacher. 
We  have  known  a  system  of  more  or  less  voluntary  extra  work  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  and  even  the  masters  translating  and  lecturing  them  on  some 
books,  witiiout  demanding  anything  from  them,  excite  much  interest,  and 
work  most  beneficially.  In  such  a  society,  both  out  of  school  and  in,  much 
isleft  to  the  individual,  but  much  is  prescribed  him.  Each  feels  himseK  known 
and  cared  for,  and  yet  in  essentials  free.  Pree  they  are,  but  not  abandoned, 
or  irrosponsible ;  governed,  but  not  slaves.  And  above  all,  their  rulers  are 
not  jaded  hacks,  but  men  with  hearts  and  heads  freshened,  not  dulled,  by 
work — with  time  for  thought,  with  a  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  a  daily  deepening  sense  that  they  are  workers  for  eternity. 
Surely,  for  those  entrusted  to  them,  this  a  very  differont  thing  from  the 
throw-him-in,  sink-or-swim,  principle  of  the  sheep^B  leap. 


LETTER  ni. 

THS  EDUCATOB  VEBSUS  THE  TEACHEB. 

Sib, 
AUow  me  to  add  to  my  former  letters  the  following  axioms : — 

The  educator  draws  out  latent  powers. — ^The  teacher  puts  in  a  given  task. 

The  educator  considers,  the  worse  the  material,  the  greater  the  skill  i& 
working  it. — The  teacher  does  his  task,  and  charges  the  material  with  the 
result. 

The  educator  knows  his  subject  to  be  infinite,  and  is  always  leaming 
himself  to  put  old  things  in  a  new  form. — The  teaclier  thinks  he  knows  his 
subject,  and  that  the  pupil  ought  to  know  it  too. 

The  educator  loves  his  work,  and  every  day  finds  fresh  reason  to  love 
it. — The  teacher  goes  through  his  work,  and  finds  it  moro  irksome  every 
day. 

The  educator  thinks  nothing  done  till  the  food  he  gives  his  pupils  is 
digested  and  craved  for. — The  teacher  thinks  everything  done  when  he 
has  poured  out  something  before  them. 

The  educator  encourages. — The  teacher  punishes. 

The  educator  has  faith  in  great  principles. — The  teacher  is  the  slave 
of  little  vexations. 

The  educator  is  a  boy  amongst  boys  in  heart ;  in  judgment,  a  man.— The 
teacher  has  the  hardness  of  a  man,  with  the  want  of  thought  of  a  boy. 

The  educator  meets  the  young  on  their  own  ground,  and  from  their  own 
point  of  view. — The  teacher  stands  above  them  and  makes  laws. 

The  educator  in  punishing  considers  what  is  best,  not  what  is  deserved. — 
The  teacher  applies  a  fixed  penalty. 

The  educator  deals  in  exhortation  and  hope. — The  teacher  in  truisms  and 
lamentation. 
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The  educator  is  ammatsd  by  a  high  and  trae  ideal,  towards  which  ho  is 
erer  working ;  to  which  he  is  ever  finding  some  reeponsc,  even  in  apparent 
tulares. — The  teacher's  ideal  is  a  shallow  dream  of  seLfiah  succobs,  the  non- 
realization  of  which  leaves  him  apathetic  and  (Querulous  in  hia  work, 
aoeptical  of  goodnew,  hardened  in  his  own  opimone,  and  dosed  egainat 
improvemeat. 

Hie  edacator,  as  he  believes  in  his  principles  and  roles,  eamestlf  stdves 
to  he  the  heat  example  of  them  himself. 

Unpimctaality  makes  aathority  gtating. 

little  changes  make  autliority  contemptible. 

Little  interferences  make  it  hatefnl. 


Wbat  tm  LBABN  FBOM  CHtLDBBN.— Ws  BIB  not  all  preachers  fwu'— but  we  hnre  all 
been  preaohere  of  righteoosueBB  and  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  Hen  whose 
imaginationB  are  d^raved,  and  whose  taatf  a  are  corrupt,  leam  purity  of  the  cliild  on 
theii  lotee.  Hen  who  cheat  and  men  who  lie,  leam  trutli  and  honostv  of  ucsuspectlnKi 
lisping,  arUesa  childhood.  Hen  who  csll  down  their  Maker's  wrath  upon  the  dumb 
heaat  that  serves  them,  or  the  neiehhoor  who  unwittingly  oSenda  them,  are  rebuked  by 
the  gentle,  winning  tones  of  the  child.  The  children  are  always  preaching  to  ub.  They 
pleach  to  ns  of  tender  parity  as  wo  watch  them  calmly  sleeping  on  the  pillow;  they 
pi«ach  to  us  of  faith  in  a  higher  power  than  we,  as  they  mstiuctiTely  run  to  us  in 
moments  of  danger  j  tbey  preach  to  us  of  cheerfulness  and  sjiiination  and  oner] 
laeach  to  ub  of  simplicity,  and  frankness  and  benevolence,  God  bless  the  _ 
Ware  it  not  for  them  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  world.  There  is  no  soul 
10  noble  but  that  it  may  yet  ho  ennobled  by  the  children.  With  tiie  children  ia  not  only 
the  hope  of  the  iiiture,  but  the  salv&tian  of  the  preaent.  They  light  up  the  home  wit£ 
their  amiles,  and  make  it  gay  with  their  song,  and  happy  with  their  spirits ;  they  cheer 
up  the  heart  of  tho  father  returning  weary  at  night,  and  craving  the  sooielj  of  the  loved 
(Hiea  at  home  ;  they  are  a  perpetual  joy  to  the  mother  with  all  her  cares  and  dutiesj 
HiCT  drive  away  the  love  of  money  and  the  desire  ofpower;  they  drive  away  envy,  and 
ma£ce  and  discontent,  and  they  give  what  better  fills  the  place.  I  say  to  you^parents, 
you  ore  very  much  in  debt  to  your  children.  Next  to  what  ws  owe  to  the  Christian 
religion,  I  would  place  what  we  owe  to  the  beautiAil  lessons  in  every  virtue  that  child- 
hood teacbea  ue.  They  are  a  force  so  powerfully  constraining  to  virtue,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  parents  can  ever,  br  the  most  wBtchml  care  and  most  cherishing  devotion, 
ever  pay  their  children  fbr  the  lessons  which  iJiey  teach,  even  in  unspeaking  infancy. — 
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:SS  BUEDETT  COUTTS  proposes  "  remmierative  and  honorable 
employment  for  the  daughters  of  the  middle  classes/' in  the  follow- 
ing Circular,  and  gives  this  useful  "information  as  to  theGk)vem- 
ment  Plan  for  promoting  Elementary  Education." 

"  It  has  become  a  matter  of  general  observationy  that,  from 
amongst  that  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  middle  class 
upon  whose  means  the  burden  of  providing  adequate  educaticm 
for  their  children  presses  heavily,  few,  comparatively,  cause  their  children 
to  be  trained  as  National  Schoolmistresses.  The  Gbverimient  plan  for  edu- 
cating and  providing  Mistresses  for  Elementary  Schools  appears  generally 
overlooked,  more  especially  by  the  friends  and  guardians  of  young  persons 
left  orphans,  either  wholly  or  partially,  without  any,  or  with  but  slender 
resources ;  for  this  class — which,  unhappily  always  large,  is  fearfully  and 
rapidly  augmented  during  seasons  of  national  affliction,  of  war,  cholera,  and 
other  causes — such  a  provision  in  life  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  Not  only 
is  the  remuneration  larger,  and  the  social  position  better,  than  that  which 
many  occupations  confer,  but  there  is  also  in  the  Teacher's  offlee  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  ability  for  a  good  purpose,  to  promote  which  many 
young  persons  labor  at  the  expense  of  much  self-denial ;  and  although  there 
exists  a  difference  between  teaching  voluntarily  for  short  periods  and  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  calling — a  far  greater  amount  of  perseverance  alone,  as  weU  as  of 
information,  and  love  of  teaching  also,  being  requisite  in  the  latter  case— 
the  fact  that  persons  often  readily  give  their  time  gratuitously  to  this  object 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  is  an  occupation  congenial  to  many  minds, 
and  one  which  young  persons  would  frequently  willingly  follow,  and  in 
which  they  would  find  their  talents  usefully  and  beneficially  employed. 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  this  neglect  of  an  independent  and  honorable 
employment  may  probably  arise  from  the  fact,  that  so  little  is  generally 
known  of  the  system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  Training  Institutions  of 
the  country.  This  circular  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  impression  that  a 
clear  statement  of  the  course  of  education  given  in  Training  Institutions, 
the  means  of  fitting  young  persons  for  admission  into  them,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  to  elder  persons  for  obtaining  the  situation  of  Schoolmistress,  would 
be  useful  to  parents  and  guardians,  and  to  others  either  seeking  remunerative 
and  useful  employment  for  young  persons  or  for  themselves. 

"  In  the  Keport  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1856-7,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  emoluments  fix)m  aU  professional 
sources  for  Schoolmistresses  are  £71  per  annum  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  about  £59.  12s.  in  the  country.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  houses 
are  provided  rent-free  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  certain  cases  retiring 
pensions  are  allowed  by  Government.  But  out  of  the  ordinary  resources  a 
careful  person  would  be  enabled  to  yearly  lay  by  for  the  wants  of  after-life, 
or  purchase  an  annuity  according  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  Government; 
especially  as  in  more  than  half  the  cases  houses  are  provided  rent-free  for 
Schoolmistresses.  This  usual  provision  of  a  house  renders  the  position  of 
the  national  Schoolmistress  one  of  great  respectability,  and  of  a  desirable 
character  for  weU  educated  persons. 

''Any  person  can  enter  or  place  a  girl  in  aTr£dning  School  upon  a  payment 
not  exceeding  £20.    The  age  at  which  PwpiU  are  now  admitted  into  Train- 
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og  Schools  varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five.  The  qualifications  for 
tdmission  are— a  good  and  religiom  Cha/racter,  a  knowledge  of  Needlework, 
he  ctbility  to  Spell  correctly  from  Dtctationy  to  read  JEngliah  Frose  with  pro- 
TTtetyy  to  write  a  good  Hand,  to  work  out  the  fundamental  Rules  ofArithnetic, 
tnd  to  he  well  acquainted  with  the  Outlines  of  Scripture  History. 

**  This  necessary  preliminary  instruction,  though  simple,  must  be  sound 
ind  not  superficial.  It  is  noticeable,  that  very  few  persons,  when  by  un- 
fareseen  circumstances  deprived  of  their  former  means  of  support,  present 
themselves  as  candidates  to  take  charge  of  schools ;  and  of  these  few,  only 
a  very  small  number  are  able  to  pass  the  necessary  examination.  Tliis  latter 
feet  suggests  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  there  exists  some  radical 
and  serious  defect  in  the  general  management  of  girls'  schools ;  a  circum- 
stance calculated  to  create  great  anxiety,  as  being  of  vital  moment  to  the 
religious  and  moral  welfare  of  all  classes. 

"  The  preparation  necessary  for  admission  into  Training  Schools  is  usually 
obtained  by  placing  a  girl  of  not  more  than  fourteen  in  an  Elementary 
School,  where  she  may  be  apprenticed  as  a  Pupil  Teacher.  The  apprentice- 
ship lasts  five  years,  during  which  time  the  pupil  receives  from  Government 
an  annual  payment,  beginning  with  £10,  and  Id  creasing  every  year  to  £20; 
and  after  that  she  may,  if  found  competent  by  examination,  obtain  a  Queen's 
Scholarship,  which  entitles  her  to  a  free  exhibition  to  a  Training  School 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  she  would  permanently  reside  in  the 
institution,  except  during  the  vacations  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas.  If  she 
passes  through  the  institution  with  credit  to  herself,  she  is  then  sure  to  be 
appointed  to  a  school. 

"The  course  of  instruction  during  the  five  years  apprenticeship  comprises 
Beading,  Grammar,  Writing,  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Blstory,  Scriptural  Blnowledge,  Domestic  Economy,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Needlework ;  finally,  the  art  of  imparting  to  others  what  has  been 
acqnired  in  all  these  branches  of  education. 

"An  objection  has  been  made  that  parents  would  dislike  placing  their 
children  as  Pupil  Teachers  in  schools  on  account  of  the  journey  to  and  from 
home ;  but  the  necessity  of  this  journey  backwards  and  forwards  might  be 
obviated  by  an  arrangement  with  the  mistress  for  board  and  lodging. 

"Moreover,  by  a  recent  regulation  of  Government,  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education  have  thrown  open  a  limited  number  of  Queeen's 
Scholarships  to  all  competitors  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  examination, 
whether  they  have  been  Pupil  Teachers  or  not.  Parents  not  desiring  to 
place  their  children  as  Pupil  Teachers  in  schools,  or  older  persons  desiring 
to  qualify  themselves  as  Teachers  in  schools,  could  obtain  the  preliminary 
knowledge  by  study,  either  under  the  care  of  a  Certificated  Schoolmistress 
who  may  be  free  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  out  of  school  hours,  or 
by  receiving  instruction  at  schools  specially  adapted  to  prepare  candidates 
for  admission  into  Training  Institutions.  Such  schools  would  easily  be 
found  if  required ;  and  as  the  course  of  instruction  provides  a  sound  useftil 
education,  it  would  be  suitable  to  every  condition  of  life,  and  would  qualify 
a  person  to  teach  in  families,  should  that  occupation  be  preferred  to  entering 
a  Training  School  and  taking  charge  of  a  National  School.  Tuition  in 
private  &milies  must,  however,  only  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  before 
entering  a  Training  Institution. 

'   "  The  cost  of  training  a  female  in  a  Training  Institution  is  between  £^X 
and  £40  per  annum.    This  suiD;  in  the  case  of  Queen'  &  ^l[io\K£«,  \&  n<{\i!(^^  , 
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and  in  all  other  cases  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  defrayed  out  of  pablic  or 
private  grants,  applicable  only  to  the  preparation  of  Mistresses  for  Elemen- 
tary Day  Schools ;  so  that  no  person  can  enter  a  Training  School  except  lor 
this  purpose. 

"  It  is  believed  that  were  these  points  severally  well  nnderstood,  par^ti 
and  others  having  the  care  of  children,  or  women  seeking  employment 
would  more  commonly  than  is  now  the  case  avail  themselves  of  the  systnn 
in  operation  at  the  National  Training  Institutions :  as  ofiering  means  of 
support  much  superior  to  many  of  the  occupations  followed  by  females; 
whose  habits  and  position  in  life  rendering  some  of  their  callings  tmsuitablB 
to  them,  either  from  their  inability  to  acquire  the  necessary  proficiency  in 
them  late  in  life,  or  from  being  of  too  laborious  a  nature,  necessarily  limits 
their  choice  of  employment  to  a  narrow  circle,  in  which,  from  the  number 
of  competitors  or  their  own  inefficiency,  the  remuneration,  often  miserably 
scanty,  is  also  uncertain;  and  which  must  be  pursued  by  those  unac- 
customed early  to  difficulties  not  unfrequently  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  danger  to  the  safety  and  morals  of  the  young  and  inez- 
perinced. 


(Copy.) 

"  Stratton  Street,  mv.  19,  1857. 
''Dea&Lobd  Geanville, 

**  I  ascertained  with  much  surprise,  whilst  visiting  the  schools  which 
competed  for  the  prizes  offered  by  me  (for  the  teaching  of  what  has  been 
popularly  termed  "  Common  Things,")  that  the  majority  of  Pupil-teachon 
in  I^ational  Schools,  and  of  young  women  in  the  Traimng  Schools  of  the 
metropolis,  were  children  chiefly  of  parents  whose  condition  in  life  was 
extremely  humble ;  and  on  further  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  this,  as  a 
rule,  held  good  generally  throughout  the  country.  Such  an  exdnsive 
appropriation  of  these  situations  does  not  seem  socially  advantageous ;  and 
the  thought  suggests  itself  whether  it  is  not  occasioned  by  a  want  of  avail- 
able information  respecting  the  Government  plan  of  education  as  carried  on 
in  Training  and  ITational  Schools.  The  enclosed  circular  is  drawn  up  by 
me  under  the  impression  thafc  many  persons  would  be  glad  to  profit  by  tfa^ 
provision  offered,  which  is  now  very  probably  overlooked  in  consequence  of 
the  details  of  the  plan  being  found  oidy  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  which  do  not  fall  commonly  under  general  notice. 
The  idea  has  met  wil^  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Yenerable  the  Treasurer  of  the  I^ational  Society,  as  well  as  of  others 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country; 
and,  should  this  attempt  to  supply  what  appears  to  be  a  want,  and  to  draw 
attention  to  the  advantages  offered  for  employment  in  National  Schools,  meet 
also  your  Lordship's  approval,  perhaps  you  would  give  me  the  aid  of  your 
sanction  in  bringing  tiie  circular  into  circulation,  and  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  the  subject,  as  it  would 
be  greatly  in  their  power  to  make  the  circular  known  amongst  the  Clergy 
and  the  Managers  of  Schools  during  their  periodical  visits  of  inspection. 

'*  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  A.  G.  BtfSBsn  Cotttis. 

The  Bight  Hon,  Earl  Granviile,  'K.O. 
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Education  Department,  Council  Office,  Downing  Street, 

London,  2nd  Dec.  1857. 
B  Miss  Coittts, 

have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  N'ovember 
B  enclosure  relative  to  the  prospect  of  honorable  and  remunerative 
ition  which  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

0  young  women  who  are  disposed  to  prepare  themselves  for  employ- 
is  teachers  in  elementary  day-schools. 

ir  account  of  the  advantages  which  are  proposed  appears  to  me  to  he 
te ;  and  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  such  facts  merit  the 
Lon  of  the  middle  classes  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of  employment 
^ir  families. 

uld  the  effect  of  your  notice  be  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  candidate 
rs  from  the  middle  classes,  I  anticipate  benefit  to  many  of  the  young 

1  themselves,  by  an  improved  position  in  life,  and  to  our  schools  by 
reased  estimation  a;ttaching  to  the  office  of  teachers. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Coutts,  yours  sincerely, 
\  Burdett  Coutts  Gbawtille. 

.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  desire  of  this  note. 

Gbanville. 

he  following  list  of  Training  Schools  for  Schoolmistresses  has  been 
bed  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

TKAININO  -SCHOOLS  FOE  MISTRESSES  ONLY. 

8  Stortford  (Rochester  Diocesan)  Rev.  J.  Menet,  Hockerill,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

m  ^Cmchester  Diocesan)    . .      . .  Bev.  H,  Foster^  Rose  Hill,  Brighton. 

,  ^rloueester,  4ind  Oxford  (Diocesan)  Mev.  W,  Smithy  Fishponds,  Brutol. 

(Lichfield  Diocesan) Mev,  J,  Latham^  Little  Eaton^  Derby. 

Inn  Road  (Home  and  Colonial  5  «^-   ^'  R^nolds^  Esq.y  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

sty's)      }     London,  W.C. 


)ol  Roman  Catholic  (at  96  Mount  5  T.    W,  AOieSy  Raq.,   17   Duke  Street, 

aant,  Liverpool) i     Manchester  Square,  London,  W. 

h  (Diocesan) Rev.  A.  B.  Power^  Norwich. 

Leonardos    on  the  Sea    (Roman  <  T.    W.   Mliesy  JSsq.,  17,   Duke  Street, 

jolic)      J      Manchester  Square,  London,  W. 

ry  (Diocesan)       Rev.  J.  Frasety  Cholderton,  Marlborough. 

TBxeter  Diocesan) C.  Barhamj  Esq.^  Truro.  Jw 

a^on  (Chester  Diocesan)     . .     . .  Rev.  &.  OreenaU,  Stretton,  nearWarringtoA. 

mds  (National  Society's)    . .      . .  5  -^^'  -H^rry  Baber,  Whitelands  House, 

Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


5  -^^« 
1     CI 
. .     Mon.  af 


nd  Mipon  (Difleesan) Hon.  and  Rev.  8.  IF.  LawUyy  Escrick,  Toiic 

TSAIHING  SOHIOOLS  FOB  BOTH  MASTERS  AlH)  MISTBESSES. 

h    Mood    (British    and    Foreign     i  -^-  ^-  «^*  W^Ukesy  Esq.,  Borough  Road, 

»ol  Society's)         \     London,  S.E. 

ham  (Church  of  England)   . .     . .     Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  Cheltenham. 

rghy  Castle-Hill  Terrace   (Estab-     <  S.  S.  Zaurufy  Esq.^  22  Queen  Street, 

llshed  Church) 3      Edinburgh. 

Moray  House   (Free  Church)     W.  Gray,  Esq.  58,  FrederickStreet,  Edinburgh. 
iG,    Dundas      Yale     (Established 

Church)        .. /.  Dott^/iM,  ^«y.,  DundasVale,  Olasgow:. 

(Free  Church) David  Stow,  Esq.,  Free  Church  Normal 

School,  Glasgow. 
(  Rev.  J.  Scott,  W esleyan  Training  School^ 
wMfer  fWesleyan)        ..     ..     ..       {       Horseferry  Road-  "Westminster^Loxi- 

I     don,  S.W. 
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Excellent  as  are  the  TreiniDg  Colleges  ve  doubt  the  wisdom  of  encoorag- 
ing  young  ladiee  to  seek  entrance  into  them.  In  the  first  place  thongh  the 
education  now  given  in  thorn  ia  better  and  sounder  than  that  which  moet 
young  ladies  receive  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  (few  of  whom  could 
answer  well  even  the  papers  on  music  or  compete  wiQi  the  drawing 
accomplished  every  ChriBtmas, )  still  this  would  have  its  evU  in  the  certainty 
that  young  ladies  thus  effectually  educated,  and  also  for  the  domiestic  iniT- 
poses  of  life,  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  wives  of  gentlemen  both  by 
mental  and  moral  training,  and  none,  or  but  very  few,  would  ever  remain  in 
schools  for  the  poor,  [fiiey  would  marry  the  Clergyman  or  the  Squire, 
or  their  sons,  in  nearly  every  parish  they  went  t«,  or  would  probably  be  well 
married  before  they  went  at  all.  The  only  obstacle  to  this  now,  is  the  low 
birth  of  the  present  order  of  College  trained  Schoolmistroases  :  and  this 
Hiss  fiurdett  Contts'  plan  would  remove.  It  would  obvionsly  he  a  great 
abuse  to  allow  puhhc  money  to  be  used  for  educating  the  Aiture  wives  rf 
men  of  fortune.  It  could  not  be  prevented.  No  woman  can  be  pledged  to 
celibacy. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  one  of  the  most  truly  benevolent  and  excellent 
women  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  public  charity.  We  have  the  higfaetl 
esteem  for  her  :  but  we  must  respectfully  dissent  from  her  views  on  thii 
subject.  Moreover  her  plan  would  deprive  the  girls  of  industrious  pow 
parents  of  a  post  of  usefiilness  which  it  must  strike  Miss  Coutts  they  an 
specially  fitted  for  by  their  own  home  life.  It  is  for  the  same  homes  sud 
stations  they  are  intmided  to  train  their  scholars ;  and  they  will  do  thil 
all  the  more  efi'eotually  because  it  is  work  in  which  their  own  lives  hsn 
practically  experienced  them. 


Ihtebbst  in  Chii.db£N. — Even  a  heathen  could  teach  as  th&t  the  "  deepest  MvennM 
il  dae  to  children,"  as  the  most  dependent  of  all  creatures  on  their  eloeis,  dte  ttut 
impressible  for  evil  and  for  good,  and  constituting  as  they  do,  the  elements  ofom  fiitan 
commonities  of  men  and  women.  And  wo  need  not  say  how  entirely  this  feeliig 
corresponds  with  that  which  breathes  through  every  page  of  the  Sacred  wntiogt.  At  if  ts 
proot^ln  Hm  regerd  to  the  young,  the  future  fuitunea  of  the  early  Church  weie  diBpOBled 
with  a'  little  clmii  in  an  ark  of  bolniahee.  And  htiw  lovingly  does  the  Saviour  fold  Hhm 
in  His  arms,  an  those  precious  to  )iini  on  earth,  and  many  of  them  appoiiit«d  to  dwdl 
with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  How  constantlj,  also,  does  the  *' Hii^  uid  Ho^ 
One"  present  himself  in  the  character  of  a  "  ththcr,"' aa  thoa^  to  give  dignityto  tlis 
oharacter  and  position  of  a  child.  And  if  the  Great  Shepherd  has  this  deep  interest  in 
the  young  of  !ua  Bock,  he  must  eq^ually  desire  their  hsppinesft—that  they  shoold  be  Isi 
into  pleasant  pastures,  and  diink  of  pure  and  refresoing  etreanu.  And  if  such  be  hii 
interest  in  the  yoong,  it  must  he  felt  also  bjr  all  who  an  Itvisg  in  tlte  Sfurit  of  Ui 
religion. — Bvndag  BcAoel  Ttaeier't  Magaxint. 
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ON  PROPOETION  SUMS. 

)HERE  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  Arithmetic  where  the  utter  want  of 
a  rational  system  of  teaching  is  so  apparent  as  in  the  theorems 
ahout  Proportions,  or  the  so-called  Eule  of  Three.  A  rational 
syBtem  we  here  call  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  which,  beginning 
j&om  the  most  simple  notions  and  definitions,  gradually  develop 
those  primary  notions,  induce  the  pupil  by  suitable  questions  to 
find  out  theorems  and  rules,  render  them  in  this  manner  his 
own  intellectual  property,  convince  him  of  the  correctness  of  his  operation, 
ind  finally  enable  him  to  apply  with  liberty  and  discretion  the  knowledge 
lie  has  acquired  to  all  respective  uses.  The  method  now  pursued  in  schools 
in  England,  fSar  from  being,  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  a  means  of  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  mind,  makes  of  the  pupil  a  mere  machine.  There 
3an  be  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  simplest  principles  of  education  than 
to  give  such  purely  mechanical  rules  as  are  found,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  explanation,  in  all  books  on  this  subject,  as  for  instance  the 
following : — PLace  such  a  number  to  the  left,  such  another  to  the  right,  then 
the  remaining  one ;  multiply  the  latter  two,  divide  by  the  first,  and  you 
have  the  answer.  How  can  we  expect  that  the  mind  gains  any  advantage 
ftam  such  mechanical  working,  even  if  hundreds  of  problems  were  solved 
according  to  it?  How  wiU  these  rules  ever  be  well  understood  and 
judiciously  applied  ?  The  only  proof  for  the  correctness  of  the  result  must 
always  be  that  the  answer  found,  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  book. 
The  following  few  pages,  although  far  firom  giving  a  good  idea  of  a  lesson 
held  viva  voce  by  an  experienced  master,  tend  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  bring  even  a  mind  little  favored  by  nature  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  rules  in  question,  and  to  a  conviction  that  the  result  of  his 
operation  must  be  correct.  The  method  requires  a  little  introductory 
instruction  about  ratios  and  proportions  before  we  come  to  the  main  object, 
the  solution  of  problems ;  but  time  and  trouble  thus  spent  are  by  no  means 
lost,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  whole  course  too  evident  to  be  here 
dwelt  upon. 

The  solution  of  all  problems  belonging  to  the  so-called  Rule  of  Three  may 
be  effected  in  two  different  ways :  either  by  applying,  as  is  usual  in  England, 
the  theorems  of  proportions,  or  secondly  by  reducing  one  or  more  terms  to 
Unity,  of  which  better  mode  we  shall  perhaps  speak  afterwards  or  in  a 
fixture  article.  Both  methods,  if  taught  in  a  rational  manner,  satisfy  the 
two  purposes  we  must  have  in  view  with  every  object  of  instruction ;  to 
impart  a  certain  material  knowledge  or  ability,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assist  in  the  general  development  of  the  mental  faculties ;  both  methods 
also  carry  with  themselves  the  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  operation 
performed.  The  following  sketches  of  dialogues  are  particularly  calculated 
for  the  instruction  of  a  class  which,  for  many  reasons,  are  preferable  to  the 
customary  individual  teaching.  However,  as  the  subject  is  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  many  of  its  features,  quite  new,  there  is  scarcely  any  school 
where  a  certain  number  of  pupils  may  not  be  brought  together  to  attend 
with  advantage  this  course  of  lessons,  and  verbally,  as  well  as  in  writing, 
work  out  the  questions  and  problems  appei^taining  thereto.  The  most 
natural  division  of  our  subject  will  be,  first,  to  speak  about  ratios,  then 
about  proportions^  after vrards  of  their  application  to  l\ie  aoVwliou  oi\vtv:^«CN&\ 
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but  of  course  we  only  consider  the  most  essential  qualities  and  theoiBOff 
referring  to  this  part  of  Arithmetic  necessary  for  our  purpose.  The  master 
may  introduce  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : — 

I.  Eatio^* 

M,  Tell  me  which  is  most,  4  or  7?  2  lbs.  or  19  lbs.?  Is.  3d.  or  £7. 
18s.?  6  or  3  ?  9  or  fg?  How  many  times  are  8  more  than  4  ?  16  more  than 
5  ?  £3.  more  than  6s.?  &c.  Which  is  most,  3  or  9  ?  How  many  times  is 
the  former  number  less  than,  or  contained  in,  the  latter  }  A.  3  are  con- 
tained in  9,  3  times.  M.  2  in  11  ?  5s.  in  £2.  15s.?  ^infi?  2^  in  8? 
(It  may  be  obserred  here  that  if  the  pupils  have  any  difficulty  in  answering 
the  more  complicated  questions,  the  master  had  better  keep  to  the  more 
simple  ones,  in  order  not  to  draw  the  attention  from  the  chief  object  of  Mb 
instruction ;  very  simple  examples  are  quite  sufficient,  and  often  preferable, 
to  illustrate  otir  theorems.)  M.  Kemember,  if  we  thus  compare  numbers 
or  quantities  together,  we  call  that  a  ratio.  Eepeatthis.  "What  is  a  ratio? 
A,  A  ratio  is  the  eomparisfm,  &c.  J/".  How  many  quantities  does  it  r^uire 
to  form  a  ratio  ?  We  call  them  the  two  terms  o€  a  ratio.  (Hve  on  instance. 
What  are  the  terms  of  a  ratio  ?  A.  The  two  quantities  compaFed  together. 
M.  By  which  operation  do  you  find  the  ratio  of  5  and  15  ?  by  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division?  A,  By  division,  we  ask  how  many 
times  are  5  in  15.  (As  every  one  sees  the  distinction  between  arithmetic 
and  geometrical  ratios  and  proportions  is  not  even  mentioned  here,  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  latter  sort.)  Observe  again,  the  term  which  is  contained 
in  the  other  is  called  the  first  sum  or  antecedent ;  the  term  in  which  the 
other  is  contained  is  called  the  second  or  consequent  of  a  ratio.  What 
is  antecedent  to  the  consequent  of  a  ratio  ?  Give  ratios  the  first  term 
of  which  is  5,  13,  the  unity,  a  fraction,  31,  5  feet  7  inches,  &c. ;  others 
with  the  respective  consequents  7,  20,  the  unity,  a  fraction,  &c.  (The 
nmster  will  take  an  opportunity  to  make  his  pupils  observe,  1,  that  the  termB 
of  a  ratio  must  be,  if  not  of  the  same  denomination,  at  least  of  the  same 
nature  and  quality ;  2,  that  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent  which  of  the  two 
terms  stands  first.  M.  If  the  antecedent  is  smaller  than  the  consequent, 
we  call  the  ratio  an  increasing  one.  Eepeat  that.  What  is  an  increasing 
ratio  ?  Give  an  example.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  antecedent  is  larger,  &c.  the 
niunber  which  indicates  how  many  times  the  first  term  is  contained  in  the 
second,  is  called  the  index  of  the  ratio.  Bepeat.  What  is  the  index  of  a 
ratio?  Pind  the  indexes  of  the  following  ratios  : — 2  :  10,  &c.  &c.  One 
person  has  5s.,  another  13s. ;  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  money  ?  what  the 
index  of  this  ratio  ?  The  sign  of  a  ratio  is  a  double  dot  placed  between  the  two 
sums,  as  you  see  here,  2:10  =  5,  and  we  read  like  this — Two  into  ten  equals 
five.  Try  to  find  out  when  the  index  of  a  ratio  will  be  one,  when  more, 
when  less  than  1.  Give  instances.  What  is  the  index  of  an  increasing 
ratio  ?  A,  More  than  1.  M.  What  of  a  decreasine  ratio  ?  A.  Less  than  1. 
M.  Say  once  more  how  you  find  the  index  of  a  ratio  ?  A,  Bj  dividing  the 
consequent  by  the  antecedent.  M.  The  index  then  is  nothing  but  the  quotient 
of  a  division,  it  may,  and  often  can  only,  be  written  in  form  of  a  fraction, 
tf.  y.  4  :  8  =  4,  6  :  1  =  }.  The  rules  for  division  apply  also  for  ratios. 
How  does  it  affect  the  quotient  if  we  multiply  (divide)  the  dividend,  the 
divisor,  both  terms  by  the  same  number !  Give  examples.  The  same  i» 
the  case  with  ratios,  the  index  remains  the  same,  or  the  antecedent  is 
equally  often  contained  in  the  consequent  if  we  multiply  (divide)  both  terms 
by  the  same  number.     (This  truth  is  of  course  to  be  demonstrated  on  several 
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samples,  until  the  pupils  fully  understand  and  see  its  correctness.)  This 
aeorem  famishes  a  means  of  expressing  a  ratio  in  the  most  simple  form 
ad  of  avoiding  fractions.  Let  us  now  bring  the  following  ratios  to  their 
implest  forms  without  fractions,  10  :  15,  24  :  36,  8  :  ^,  5  :  2,  2  :  4J, 
8.  :  4jd.,  4  J  lbs. :  23^  lbs.,  &c.  (The  preceding  are  only  a  few  examples 
>f  different  degrees  of  difficulty.  The  master  will  of  course  increase  the 
Lumber  and  adapt  them  to  the  ability  of  his  pupils.)     See  at  the  end. 

II.  Pbopoktions. 

J/I  Tell  me  once  more  what  the  index  of  a  ratio  is !  A.  The  number 
i^^hich  indicates  how  many  times,  etc. — M.  How  do  we  find  the  index  of  a 
ratio  ?  A,  Bj  dividing  the  consequent  by  the  antecedent.  M.  If  two 
ratios  have  the  same  index  they  are  called  equal.  Repeat.  Give  instances. 
I^ame  2,  3  ratios  which  aU  have  the  index  2,  7,  ^,  3,  ^,  etc.  M.  The 
expression  of  equality  between  two  ratios  is  called  a  proportion;  for 
Lostance,  if  I  say,  two  are  to  six  as  five  are  to  fifteen,  I  call  that  a  pro- 
portion. How  many  ratios  did  I  here  pronounce  ?  What  was  the  index 
of  each  ?  Name  the  proportions  again  ?  What  is  a  proportion  ?  Give 
instances  and  explain  why  your  expressions  are  proportions.  The  mark  of 
equality  between  two  ratios  is  :  :,  as  3  :  12  :  :  5  :  20.  Examine  which  of 
ttie  following  expressions  are  proportions  and  which  not ;  Give  the  reasons 
why  you  say  so.  3  :  6  :  :  5  :  10 ;  7  :  14  :  :  8  :  24 ;  j  :  4  :  :  1^  :  12,  &c. 
(The  number  and  difficulty  of  these  examples  must  again  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master.  The  most  simple  will  do  for  demonstrating  these 
fundamental  notions  and  theorems.  With  more  advanced  and  intelligent 
pupils  the  master  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and  induce  them  to  alter 
one  term  in  those  of  the  above  expressions  which  are  no  proportions,  so  as 
to  render  them  such.)  M.  How  many  terms  belong  to  a  proportion  ?  How 
many  antecedents?  how  many  consequents  ?  The  first  antecedent  and  the 
last  consequent  are  called  the  extremes,  the  first  consequent  and  the  second 
antecedent  are  called  the  means  of  a  proportion.  Eepeat  that.  What  are 
the  extremes,  what  the  means  of  proportion  ?  Write  down  a  proportion  and 
point  out  the  extremes  and  the  means  thereof.  What  we  before  stated  about 
the  modes  of  reducing  a  ratio  to  lower  terms,  cancelling  and  avoiding  frac- 
tions, of  course  equally  applies  to  proportions.  After  having  sufficiently 
practised  these  rules  the  master  may  continue  as  follows  ; — 

III.  Pkopobtions  Applied. 

Proportions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  common  life,  that  is  to  say 
if  two  quantities  have  a  certain  ratio,  two  corresponding  quantities  must 
stand  in  the  same  ratio.  Let  me  first  explain  that  by  an  example ;  you 
shall  yourselves  afterwards  find  many  similar  ones.  Two  persons  go  to  a 
draper's ;  one  buys  two  yards  of  cloth,  the  other  fourteen  yards  of  the  same 
stuff.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  goods  they  buy  ?  -4.  2  :  14,  or  1  :  7. — 
M.  Now  the  first  person  has  to  pay  9s.  will  the  second  owe  more  or  less  ? 
How  many  times  more  ?  A»  Seven  times. — M.  How  much  is  that  ?  In 
which  ratio  will  their  payments  stand  ?  A,  In  the  ratio  9  :  63,  or  1  :  7, 
or  2  :  14.  Jf.  That  is  exactly  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  they  buy,  and  we 
say  therefore — There  must  be  proportion  between  the  goods  bought  and 
the  price  paid.  (The  same  thing  may  be  expressed  less  generally,  but  for 
each  particular  case  in  different  words,  as — If  we  buy  four  times  the  quantity 
of  goods,  we  have  to  pay  four  times  the  price.  One-fifth  of  the  goods  costs 
only  one-fifth  of  the  price,  &c.)    M.  Suppose  I  buy  5  fta.  oi  «vi^?cc,  ^^wsx- 
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self  15  lbs.  of  the  same  quality,  what  will  be  the  ratio  of  our  purchases? 
What  must  be  the  ratio  of  our  payments?  A,  Exactly  the  same,  5  :  15, 
or  1  :  3.  M.  Express  that  in  different  words.  ^.  As  I  bought  three 
times  as  much  as  you,  I  have  to  pay  three  times  what  you  pay.  M.  Kepeat 
now  the  general  maxim.  The  merchandise  bought  and  the  price  paid  for 
it  must  have  the  same  ratio,  or  form  a  proportion. 

Jf.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  our  first  example  about  the  2  and  14  yards  of 
cloth.  State  once  more  the  ratios  of  the  yards,  that  of  the  prices ;  express 
them  and  write  them  down  as  a  proportion.  A,  2  yards  :  14  yards,  [ 
9s.  :  63s.,  2  yards  :  14  yards  :  :  9s.  :  63s.  M.  Bead  like  this:— 
As  2  yards  are  to  14  yards,  so  9s.  are  to  63s.  Try  to  find  out  other  ' 
instances  where  the  increase  or  decrease  in  one  quantity  causes  the  same 
change  in  another  quantity,  or  more  briefly,  name  cases  where  proportions 
must  take  place.  It  will  require  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  master  to 
bring  the  pupils  to  answer  these  questions.  The  statements  may  at  first 
be  made  in  different  forms,  as — The  longer  a  man  works  the  more  wages 
does  he  earn.  If  I  invest  twice  as  much  money  in  an  undertaking  as 
another  person,  I  am  entitled  to  twice  as  much  profit  as  that  person.  The 
higher  the  per  centage  the  more  interest  do  I  get,  etc.  Afterwards  all  these 
statements  may  be  brought  to  a  similar  expression,  namely : — There  must 
be  proportion  between  the  goods  bought,  and  the  price,  the  time  of  work 
and  the  wages,  the  quantity  of  work  and  the  number  of  workmen,  the 
capital  inserted  and  the  profit  or  loss  etc.  etc. 

IV.  The  Theokem  of  the  Peodfcts. 

M.  What  we  have  until  now  learned  about  ratios  and  proportions  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  aU  your  further  operations  in  Arithmetic. 
There  is  scarcely  any  arithmetical  problem  occurring  in  common  life  which 
may  not  be  solved  by  a  person  who  well  understands  proportions.  In  all 
these  cases  there  is  one  term  unkno  \vn  and  to  be  found  out.  But  before 
we  come  to  the  method  by  which  that  can  be  done,  I  must  acquaint  you 
with  an  important  peculiarity  of  proportions.  Let  us  wTite  down  a  very 
simple  one: —  3  :  6  :  :  5  :   10 

What  is  the  index  of  the  two  ratios  ?  "Now  (always  during  this  demon- 
stration pointing  to  the  respective  numbers)  suppose  youmultiply  these  last  two 
terms,  5  and  10,. by  the  same  number,  will  the  two  products  be  the  same? 
Which  will  be  the  larger  of  the  two  ?  How  many  times  larger  will  it  be? 
Why?  A.  Because  10  is  twice  as  much  as  five.  M.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  same  product  you  must  then  multiply  the  term  5  by  a  larger  number 
than  the  term  10.  How  much  larger  must  that  number  be  ?  ^.  Twice  as 
large.  M.  Por  instance  if  we  multiply  10  by  7,  we  must,  in  order  to  obtaiiL 
the  same  product,  multiply  5  by  1 4, 1 0  by  2,  and  5  by4,  &c.  I^ow  let  us  multiply 
the  term  16  by  3,  (pointing  to  the  first  extreme)  by  which  number  must  I 
multiply  the  term  5,  to  obtain  the  same  product  ?  -4.  By  2  x  3  or  6. 
J/i  And  that  is  the  first  consequent  of  our  proportion.  We  have  then  found 
that  if  we  multiply  the  extremes  together,  the  result  must  be  the  same  as 
if  we  multiplied  the  means  together.  I^ow  we  can  reason  about  every 
proportion  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  about  this  special  one,  and 
the  above  maxim  or  theorem  is  therefore  a  general  one.  The  product  of 
the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means.  Let  us  repeat  the 
reasoning  in  another  instance.     Here  I  put  down — 

4  :  20  ; :  5  :  25. 
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B  this  a  proportion  ?  Kame  the  index  ?  If  I  multiply  the  two  terras  4 
nd  20  by  the  same  nnmber  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Will  the  two  pro- 
Lucts  be  equal  to  each  other  ?  A.  The  second  will  be  five  times  as  large 
iS  tlie  first. — M.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  product  I  must  then  multiply 
V  by  a  larger  number  than  the  one  by  which  I  multiply  20.  How  much 
Ai^er  must  that  number  be  B  A,  Five  times  larger.  JLT.  If  I  then 
nultiply  the  second  term  20  by  5,  by  which  number  must  I  multiply  4  in 
Dider  to  obtain  the  same  product  ?  -4.  By  5  X  5  or  25.  Jf.  "Which  is 
the  other  extreme,  and  therefore  we  have  again  found  that  out.  We  will 
BOW  try  the  same  argument  with  the  following  proportions.  By  and  by 
yoa  must  be  able  to  say  the  whole  demonstration  without  my  assisting  or 
asking  you  any  questions. 


9  :  3 
2  :  7 
J  •  4 


15     :     5 
5     :   17J 
IJ  :     9 

And  many  more  until  the  pupils  become,  by  repeated  demonstration,  fully 
aware  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  theorem.  If  the  master  thinks  it 
worth  while,  he  may  insert  a  few  observations  referring  to  the  same,  e.g.  (1.) 
that  it  enables  us  to  find  out  at  once  whether  four  given  numbers  form  a 
proportion,  for  we  have  only  to  see  whether  the  means  and  extremes  give 
Tespectively  the  same  product,  (2.)  that  the  four  terms  may  be  placed  in  a 
different  order,  and  nevertheless  continue  to  form  a  proportion,  although 
in  each  case  a  different  one. 

Y.    To   PHTD  ONE    TJlTKKOWN   TeKM. 

Jfl  As  I  told  you  before  the  most  important  question  in  this  part  of 
Arithmetic  is  how  to  find  an  unknown  term  of  a  proportion  to  three  given 
ones.  With  the  theorem  we  here  find  this  will  not  be  dificult.  Let  me 
put  down  a  propoition  in  which  one  term  is  wanting — 

2  :  5  :  :  6  : 

Which  you  may  read — Two  are  to  five,  as  six  are  to  what  number  ? 
Which  is  the  term  unknown  ?  an  extreme  or  means  ?  Which  sign  repre- 
sents it  ?    We  often  write  and  read  the  letter  x  instead,  thus  v — 

2  :  5  :  :  6  :  ^ 

find  the  product  oi  the  means.  What  must  therefore  be  the  product  of 
iStiB  extremes  ?  By  which  number  must  I  multiply  2  in  order  to  obtain 
80  ?  By  which  operation  do  you  find  this.  What  is  therefore  the  term. 
or  number  wanted  ?  Try  whether  it  forms  proportion  with  the  preceding, 
ones.  What  is  the  index  of  the  first  ratio  ?  Is  it  also  that  of  the  secoaekS^ 
Consequently  the  four  terms  form  a  proportion,  and  the  number  found  is 
correct.  After  several  repetitions  of  the  same  demonstratioa  with  other 
proportions  in  which  any  one  of  the  terms  may  be  wanting,  the  pupils  will,, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  be  able  to  state  the  general  rule.  In  order  to 
find  one  missing  term  of  a  proposition,  first  take  the  product  of  the- 
known  two  extremes  or  means,  and  then  divide  it  by  the  remaining  single 
term. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  in  one  or  two  examples,  how  practical! 
problems  are  to  be  treated.  As  our  chief  object  is  to  bring  our  pupils  to> 
understand  the  rule  and  demonstration  well,  and  be  sure  of  its  correctness, 
we  must  go  on  slowly  at  first,  frequently  repeat  our  preceding  explanations,. 
and  shall  perhaj^s  have  to  contend  with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  children 
who  always  want  to  hurry  to  a  conclusion  as  fast  as  possible.    "^^  ts^k^ 
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choose  our  first  examples  either  from  those  about  the  common  Bule  of  Three, 
or  from  those  about  Interest,  Discount,  &c.,  all  of  which  come  under  the 
present  rule.  Those  distinctions  ought  to  be  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
the  problems  only  arranged  according  to  their  respective  difficulty,  if 
Repeat  once  more  some  instances  where  proportions  must  take  plac^.  A, 
Between  labor  and  wages,  time  and  wages,  capital  and  interest,  etc 
M.  "Now  T  am  going  to  give  you  a  problem  in  the  solution  of  which  you 
can  show  whether  you  understand  well,  all  we  have  said  until  now  about 
propositions.  For  8  yards  of  silk  I  paid  26s.,  how  much  will  5  yards  of 
the  same  stuff  come  to  ?  Must  there  be  proportion  in  this  case  ?  Between 
what?  A,  Between  the  goods  purchased  and  the  price  paid  for  them. 
Express  in  different  words  what  is  meant  by  a  proportion  between  the 
goods  and  their  price.  A,  If  I  buy  twice  the  quantity  of  silk,  I  must 
pay  twice  as  much.  If  I  buy  three  times,  five  times  as  much,  or  one  hal^ 
one  quarter,  etc.  Jf.  Which  are  the  quantities  you  bought  ?  What  is 
their  ratio  ?  Place  the  price  of  the  one  which  is  known,  first.  A.  8:5. 
M,  Is  this  ratio  increasing  or  decreasing  ?  What  are  the  two  prices  ?  l^ame 
the  unknown  one  x,  A.  26s.  and  x.  Put  them  into  a  ratio.  Now  yoi 
say  there  must  be  a  proportion  between  the  goods  and  the  prices.  Eorm 
that  proportion,  write  it  down,  and  read  it.  -4.  8  y.  :  5  y.  :  :  26s.  :  x* 
Here  then  we  have  a  proportion  in  which  one  term  is  unknown.  Say  titfi 
rule  by  which  you  find  that  term,  and  operate  accordingly.  The  number 
of  shillings  thus  found,  is  consequently  the  price  for  5  yards  of  silk.  Jf. 
Here  I  write  down  another  problem  which  we  are  going  to  solve  togethfir. 
A  person  lends  out  a  sum  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  and  receives  every  year 
£60.  interest.  He  then  raises  the  per  centage  from  4  to  5  per  cent.;  hov 
much  will  he  now  get  every  year  ?  The  only  difficulty  which  this  problem 
and  all  similar  ones  afibrd,  is  an  explanation  of  the  respective  tennfl) 
capital,  interest,  and  percentage.  The  pupils  will,  however,  soon  nnde^ 
stand  that  proportion  must  take  place ;  tiiat,  for  instance,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  percentage  rises,  the  annual  receipts  will  also  increase,  and  questionfl 
are  now  to  be  put  as  above.  Which  are  the  two  different  percentages. 
Bring  them  into  a  ratio.  Which  are  the  sums  of  interest  ?  Porm  the 
proportion,  etc. 

For  the  mode  in  which  cancelling  is  to  be  taught,  compare  Jbumdl  for 
1856,  November  and  December.  H.  D. 

Having  thus  far  disposed  of  the  first  part  of  our  introductory  lessons,  m 
must  once  more  repeat  that  we  only  mean  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
•dialogues,  leaving  it  to  each  master  to  divide  the  given  matter  into  as  many 
lessons,  to  extend  and  repeat  his  explanations  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit 
We  would  also  recommend,  if  possible,  a  series  of  the  more  easy  questions 
to  be  answered  in  writing  as — ^What  is  a  ratio  ?  When  is  a  ratio  called 
increasing  ?  etc.  This  is  in  many  respects  a  very  profitable  occupation,  and 
also  relieves  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  monotony  of  continual  operation  wi& 
mere  numbers. 


Go  on  with  the  teacMng  of  the  head  and  teaching  of  the  heart,  which  make  tin 
instruotions  of  the  Sunday  school  so  yaluahle  and  so  often  blessed  in  after  yean ;  aad 
forget  not  to  press  that  teaching  of  the  hands,  which  is  so  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord  our 
God  and  Saviour,  that  he  sanctifies  it  from  being  common  or  unclean,  and  makes  it  ta]» 
its  honored  ^ace  in  the  blessed  work  of  His  own  vineyard. — Canadian  Journal  rf 
jEdfteation. 
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VIRGIL'S  "COPA." 

)ENirrSOIT'S  opening  metre  in  "Maud  " — that  truncated  hexameter 
which,  marvellously  adopting  itself  to  the  English  language,  sub- 
stitutes one  accented  syllable  for  the  final  spondee — seems  to  me 
admirably  fitted  for  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  hexameters 
and  elegiacs.  Its  invention  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
Tennyson  has  done.  NbWf  it  looks  simple  enough,  like  other 
great  discoveries  when  we  have  the  key  to  them :  but  it  is  curious 
^t,  although  from  Spenser's  time  the  question  of  English  hexameters  has 
been  in  agitation,  the  Laureate  is  the  only  man  who  has  done  anything 
original  in  regard  to  them. 

Bon  Gaultier  the  inimitable,  in  that  article  on  Catullus  in  the  JDuhUn 
University  Magazine  which  every  one  has  read  once  at  least,  says  of  Leigh 
fiunt's  renderings  of — 

"  The  passionate  poet,  the  exquisite  metrist, 
Who  sang  to  the  sparrow  on  Lesbia's  sweet  wrist." 

that  they  are  ''all  more  or  less  tainted  with  cockneyism  and  slipshod 
affectation."  With  aU  deference  and  much  love  for  the  poetic  veteran,  I 
fear  the  prince  of  parodists  is  right.  Curious  confirmation  of  the  assertion 
canie  before  me  the  other  day. 

We  Londoners  are  apt  to  try  our  strength  with  Pather  Thames  in  four- 
oars,  eight-oars,  and  the  like ;  and  having  taken  rural  lodgings  at  Mortlake 
with  such  intent,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  search  for  a  book  over  which 
to  smoke  my  nightly  cigar.  A  library  in  that  pleasant  vicinage  contained, 
amid  much  trash,  "The  Liberal,"  by  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  &c.  What 
could  be  better?  As  Wilson  nobly  said  concerning  Hunt — "The  animosities 
perish,  the  humanities  are  eternal : "  and  although  I  am  a  tolerably  high 
Tory,  I  can  smile  at  the  spite  and  malice  in  which  those  poetic  Eadicals 
indulged.     So  I  sent  my  "  fidus  Achates  "  for  the  Liberal. 

No.  II.  of  that  periodical  contains  an  article,  evidently  Hunt's,  entitled 
Virgil's  Hostess.  With  much  of  the  introductory  matter  therein  contained 
I  cordially  agree.  The  minor  poems  of  a  great  poet  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Virgil's  are  given  in  the  Oxford 
Pocket  Classics,  published  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  But  Leigh  Hunt's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Copa  "  is  wonderfully  absurd.  It  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  apothegm  of  himself  or  a  collaborateur  in  a  preceding  article  on 
Longus :  videlicet,  "  Be  literal."  That  writer  ftimishes  a  form  of  prayer 
for  a  translator  which  is  worth  quotation. 

"  Gentle  reader,  I  have  brought  this  delicate  piece  of  workmanship  into 
England  out  of  Greece,  by  long  journeys  over  bad  roads.  True  it  is,  that 
the  finest  parts  have  been  shaken  off,  and  are  altogether  lost ;  that  the 
sharp  edges  are  worn  and  broken,  that  the  masterly  joinings  are  gaping 
through  shocks  and  joltings ;  that  the  colors  have  faded  and  changed ;  and 
that  &e  exquisite  polish  has  everywhere  disappeared.  This  is  but  too 
true,  as  you  perceive ;  but  such  as  it  remains,  it  is  the  very  identical  piece 
which  I  received  at  Athens.  I  have  made  no  judicious  alterations ;  not 
one  improvement.  I  have  neither  painted,  gilded,  nor  varnished.  Leave 
me  to  lament  over  this  involuntary  havoc,  and  spare  your  reproaches." 

In  the  teeth  of  this,  Leigh  Hunt  renders  line  2 — 

"  Who  crisply  to  the  music  moves  her  side  with  auch  on  «»*"  — 
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Line  18— 

*^  And  prunes,  and  other  pretty  meats,  which  people  make  in  autumn," — 

And  lines  29  and  30-- 

"  Come,  if  you're  wise,  and  give  a  loose  to  laughter  and  your  stays. 
A  flask  or  bottle  ?  you  know  best  the  most  genteelett  ways." 

The  italics  are  not  mine. 

I  come  now  to  Virgil's  poem.  Alibida  (line  25)  is  sometimes  called 
Calybita ;  and  one  scholiast  proposes  Cybelista  (priest  of  Gybele)  for  which 
I  see  no  special  reason.  Syrisca,  in  the  first  line,  is  both  a  proper  name 
and  a  wonl  denoting  Syrian  birth. 

COPA. 

Copa  Syrisca,  caput  Grata  redimita  mitella, 

Onspum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus, 
Ebria  fumosa  saltat  lasciva  tabema, 

Ad  cubitum  raucos  excutiens  calamos. 
Quid JuTat  sestiyo  defessum  pulyere  abesse, 

Quam  potius  bibulo  decubuisse  toro  ? 
Sunt  cupsB,  calicos,  cyathi,  rosa,  tibia,  chordas, 

Et  trichila  umbriferis  Mgida  arundinibus. 
Est  et,  Masnalio  quae  garrit  dulce  sub  antro, 

Rustica  pastoris  fistula  more  sonans ; 
Est  et  vappa,  cado  nuper  di£^isa  picato  ; 

Est  strepitans  rauco  murmure  riyus  aquse  ; 
Sunt  etiam  croceo  yiolse  de  flore  corollsB ; 

Sertaque  purpurea  lutea  mista  rosa ; 
Et  quse  yirgineo  Hbata  Achelo'is  ab  amne 

Lilia  yimineis  attulit  in  calathis. 
Sunt  et  caseoli,  quos  juncea  fiscina  sicoat ; 

Sunt  auctumnali  cerea  pruna  die ; 
Castaneseque  nuces,  et  suaye  rubentia  mala ; 

Est  hic  munda  Ceres,  est  Amor,  est  Bromius : 
Sunt  et  mora  cruenta,  et  lentis  uya  racemis ; 

Est  pendens  junco  cseruleus  cucumis. 
Est  tuguri  custos  armatus  falce  saligna ; 

Sed  non  et  yasto  est  inguine  terribilis. 
Hue,  Alibida^  yeni :  fessus  lam  sudat  asellus : 

Farce  Uli ;  yestrum  deucium  est  asinus. 
Nunc  cantu  crebro  rumpunt  arbusta  cicadse. 

Nunc  etiam  in  gelida  sede  lacerta  latet. 
Si  sppis,  aestiyo  recubans  te  prolue  yitro ; 

Sen  yis  crystallo  ferre  noyos  caHces. 
Eja  age  pampinea  fessus  requiesce  sub  umbra ; 

Et  grayidum  roseo  necte  caput  strophio  ; 
Candida  formosae  decerpes  ora  puellse : 

Ah !  pereat,  cui  sunt  prisca  supercHia ! 
Quid  cineri  ingrato  seryas  bene  olentia  serta  ? 

Anne  coronato  yis  lapide  ista  legi  ? 
P<m$  merum  et  talos.    Pereant  qui  crasHna  curant ! 

Mora  aurem  veUens — "  Vivite"  aitj  ^^venio.** 

The  termination  of  this  (utterly  neglected  by  the  translator)  is  worthy 
of  Virgil.  The  two  last  lines  represent  a  sepidchral  inscription :  "  would 
you  rather,"  quoth  the  poet,  "act  up  to  this  now,  or  have  it  written  on  your 
tomb  ?  "     But  now  for  my  venture. 

SYEISCA. 

Lo,  Syrisca,  our  hostess,  a  garland  of  Greece  on  her  brow^ 

Sldll'd  to  the  castanet  to  move  her  flexible  side, 
Here  in  the  emokv  tavern  is  dancing  merrily  now. 

Shaking  the  noaiae  Tough  xooda  as  her  white  armsglimsiflr  and  glide. 
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Who'd  be  away,  worn  out  with  the  summer's  pestilent  dust, 

Rather  than  lie  on  a  couch,  slaking  the  thirst  of  his  throat  ? 
Here  there  are  stoups  and  cups  and  flagons  brimming  with  must, 

Roses,  lutes,  and  lyres,  and  an  arbour  from  tumult  remote. 
Here  from  pastoral  cave  sweet  sounds  are  issuing  too. 

Notes  of  the  rustic  reed,  Sicilian  shepherd's  delight; 
Here  flows  flattish  wine  from  a  cask  whose  pitching  is  new ; 

Here  a  rivulet  murmurs  its  song  in  shadow  and  light. 
Here  there  are  violet  crowns  with  sc^^n  blossoming  gav ; 

Garlands  of  ruddiest  roses  with  paler  petals  are  cbuuied ; 
Fair  Achelo'is  brings  from  river  or  tremulous  bay 

Baskets  of  lilies  divine,  which  her  virgin  npples  have  washed. 
Here  cream  cheeses,  dry  in  their  rustic  basukets  of  rush. 

Golden  waxen  plums  autumnal,  to  epicures  dear ; 
Nuts  from  the  chesnut  tree,  and  apples  with  exquisite  flush ; 

Beautiful  Ceres  too,  andLove,  and  Bacchus  are  here  : 
Mulberries  here  blood-ripe,  and  grapes  in  clusters  divine ; 

Dark  green  cucumbers  hang  from  the  pliable  stem  overhead ; 
Surly  Priapus  stands  at  the  garden's  boundary  line 

Arm'd  with  a  willow-hook,  but  all  his  terrors  are  fled. 
Here,  Alibida,  come :  your  weary  donkey  perspires ; 

Spare  the  unhappy  brute  that  was  always  your  favorite  friend. 
Now  in  the  copses  break  out  the  chirping  grassnopper-choirs ; 

Now  to  their  cool  retreats  the  bright  green  lizards  descend. 
If  you  are  wise  lie  down  and  dip  your  beak  in  the  glass, 

Or  will  you  have  fresh  wine  pour'd  out  untouch'd  by  the  heat? 
Come,  under  vineleaf  shade  stretch  wearily  forth  on  the  grass ; 

Bind  on  your  heavy  head  a  kerchief  ruddy  and  sweet. 
Ay,  you  shall  gather  the  fair  fresh  lips  of  a  beautiful  maid : 

Perish  the  blockhead  to  whom  are  the  senseless  scruples  of  old ! 
Why  should  we  give  sweet  flowers  to  the  ingrate  sorrowful  shade  ? 

Who  would  rather  that  men  on  his  tombstone  this  should  behold  ?— 
Wine  and  the  diee  bring  forth  !  Be  none  of  to-morrow  afraid  ! 

Death  at  my  ear  exclaims  **/ am  coming.    Live,  and  be  bold" 

I  said  the  conclusioii  was  worthy  of  Virgil's  greatness :  so  also  is  that 
icioasly  poetical  33rd  line.  Leigh  Hunt  maintains  that  Alibida  was  the 
)totype  of  Sir  John  Ealstaff. 

Ajiother  minor  poem  of  Virgil,  The  Culex,  has  been  translated  into 
glish  octave  rhyme  by  no  less  a  person  than  Edmund  Spenser,  and  into 
oarkably  close  German  hexameters  by  Voss.  The  critics  vote  that  very 
tie  of  it  is  Virgil's.  But  Heyne,  instead  of  breaking  this  gnat  on  his 
leel  of  erudition,  writes  thus  : — 

'Tatris  sermone  octonis  versibus  in  strophas  coentibus  redditum  est  hoc 
men  a  Spensero,  poeta  nobiH  Britanno,  in  ejus  opp.  Nee  sine  voluptate 
id  facile  perlegas.  Adeo  mihi  vel  hoc  exemplo  patuit,  quanto  expeditius 
«t  poetam  carmine  vemaculo  reddere,  quam  verba  subtiliter  interpretari. 
hil  enim  vetabat  sententias  integras  summatim  effere,  ejusve  partes  in 
emcunque  placeret  sensum  deflectere,  aut  verba  corrupta  aptis  et  idoneis 
rmutare." 

With  which  noble  instance  of  poetic  feeling  in  a  critic  I  conclude. 

M.  C. 

^^— ■  h 

Tbaohes  in  Loco  Pakentis. — In  the  parent's  stead  !  Such,  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
the  position  that  the  teacher  of  your  children  holds.  He  is  to  them  as  a  second  parent 
d  has  a  daim  upon  their  love  and  obedience  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  you  your- 
f  possess,  and  if  he  is  worthy  his  office  he  will  reciprocate  their  affection.  Li  the 
iring  of  his  children,  the  teacher  must,  of  necessity,  wield  the  parent's  authotit-^^ 
d  ezerdw  the  parent'^  ngbX,— Canadian  Journal  of  BdMcation, 
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INSTEUCTION  FOR  VILLAGES. 

I  NOW  LEDGE  of  what  is  most  useful  for  village  instraction  has 
seldom  been  better  given  than  in  a  pamphlet  just  sent  to  us  by  a 
Mend.  It  is  called  "Continuous  Education:  or,  Practical  Sug- 
gestions about  Libraries,  Discussion  Meetings,  Lectures,  &c."  ij 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  ]S"aylor,  B.A.* 

Mr.  Naylor's  very  valuable  remarks  and  practical  suggestions 
relate  chiefly  to  libraries,  discussion  meetings,  and  other  means  of 
promoting  self  culture.     He  wisely  says  that — 

^*  That  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  education, which  tends  to  influence  the  character 
for  the  better,  and  to  make  men  happier  in  themselves ;  that  which  calls  forth  the  powen 
that  are  within  a  man,  and  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  his  whole  nature ;  that  whidi 
stimulates  to  energy ;  rouses  to  activity ;  incites  to  sympathy ;  elevates  the  taste ;  helps 
to  the  recognition  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  duty ;— and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  the  subjects  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  these  cflects,  are  just  the  subjects 
that  commend  themselves  the  most  strongly  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  that  roquize 
the  least  measure  of  qualifying  attainment,  in  order  to  their  beneficial  apprehension. 

In  the  establishment  of  libraries  Mr.  I^aylor  says : — "  It  is  quite  true, 
that  many  of  the  libraries  that  already  exist  in  rural  and  suburban  districts 
are  unattended  with  any  large  amount  of  interest,  and  have  but  little 
influence  upon  the  principles  and  the  intelligence  of  the  parties  for  whose 
beneflt  they  were  projected." 

He  attributes  their  want  of  success  to  the  fact  that  they  are  often  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  for  the  use  of  their  poorer  neighboim, 
and  so  if  used  at  all  are  used  only  by  the  poor ;  and  he  thinks  they 
are  frequently  only  sectarian  expedients,  established  with  the  view  of 
giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a  particular  modification  of  the 
outward  church;  they  are  sometimes,  he  says,  exclusively  religious 
libraries,  circulating  ordy  books  of  a  decidedly  religious  character,  and  not 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  works  relating  to  ordinary  life,  or  that 
appeal  to  the  imagination ;  and  many  of  them  are  merely  stores  of  old 
books,  into  which  persons,  who  desire  credit  for  liberality,  are  encouraged 
to  pour  the  refase  of  their  shelves,  without  regard  to  their  actual  soitalolity 
or  attractiveness." 

Wherever  this  is  done  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  mistake ;  and 
the  author  wisely  adds  that  "  ample  range  of  reading  may  be  provided 
without  introducing  works  that  advocate,  in  a  polemical  or  exclusive  spirit, 
tenets  that  are  not  fundamental.  Books  that  are  purposely  controversial 
in  their  character,  and  that*are  put  forth  with  the  avowed  object  of 
disparaging  one  set  of  opinions  and  advocating  another  set,  should  be  eon- 
sidered  unsuitable,  and  should  be  careftdly  excluded." 

He  gives  the  following  as  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  chosen : — "  Books 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  where  they  are  to  circulate,  the 
distinctive  pursuits  of  the  subscribers,  books  on  national  incidents,  prevail- 
ing subjects  of  interest,  and  individual  tastes  being  aU  respected  and  repre- 
sented in  the  selection.  "With  these  influencing  guides,  the  range  of 
subjects  should  be  as  inclusive  as  possible.  Good  works  of  Piction,  Poetry, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  Farming,  History,  Political  Economy, 


! 
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Natural  Philosophy  and  Science,  Missionary  Operations,  Sennons,  Commen- 
taries, Bible  Illustrations,  and  other  religious  books  that  do  not  advocate 
the  views  of  a  party,  should  all  in  due  proportions,  and  according  as 
different  tastes  predominate,  be  included  in  a  public  stock  of  books  intended 
for  general  use  and  benefit." 

Miscellaneous  lectures  have,  Mr.  Naylor  thinks,  met  with  more  general 
acceptance  than  any  other  of  all  the  means  that  are  being  employed  for 
the  promotion  of  continuous  education. 

There  exists  a  kind  of  natural  impulse  to  resort  to  lectures — an  impidse  which  seems 
to  affect  the  higher  and  more  educated  classes  to  the  greatest  extent ;  perhaps  because 
their  tastes  and  sentiments  are  more  generally  consulted  in  the  character  of  the  subjects 
produced,  and  in  the  manner  of  treatmg  them— but  an  impulse,  to  which  the  man  of  low 
degree  and  moderate  attainment  does  with  equal  readiness  respond,  when  the  subject  is 
suited  to  his  measure  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  actual  associations  of  his  humbler 
oondition  of  life. 

The  wants  of  the  age  will  not  be  met  by  the  thoughtful  and  well-informed  shutting 
themselves  up  in  solitude,  or  excluding  tnemselves,  by  conventional  devices,  from  the 
great  world  of  thought  and  action  that  is  vibrating  around  them.  Some  common 
ground  must  be  sought.  *  *  •  *  Meetings,  therefore,  for  friendly  discussion  of 
ordinary  topics,  and  organized  with  a  view  to  mutual  edification  and  improvement, 
may  be  worth  the  attention  of  persons  who  desire  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of 
intellectual  and  social  intercourse.  If  introduced  in  a  kindly  and  liberal  spirit,  and  left, 
for  management  and  selection  of  subjects,  very  much  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be 
expected  to  seek  mutual  benefit  by  attending  them,  they  will  be  resorted  to  with  real 
interest  by  many  who  now  read  their  books  in  solitude,  and  they  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  expedient  for  inciting  to  the  pursuit  of  continuous  and  self  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  of  doing  this,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  get  up  a  general  discussion.  The  lecture  finished,  even  when  the 
lecturer  desires  discussion  he  seldom  succeeds  in  getting  a  few  words  from 
the  very  few  leading  men  who  happen  to  be  present.  The  rest  are  awed 
and  tongue  tied.  Artizans  in  towns  manage  a  little  better ;  but  even  then 
the  discussion  is  confined  to  the  elite  of  the  body.  The  clergy  in  country 
places  usually  preside,  and  being  accustomed  to  preach  where  there  is  none 
to  reply,  see  nothing  undesirable  in  having  the  whole  talk  confiined  to  the 
platform. 

There  are  many  subjects  about  which  it  is  useful  to  be  informed,  but  which  still  have 
no  very  intimate  bearing  upon  our  happiness ;  while  there  are  some  subjects,  frequently 
overlooked,  by  which  our  happiness  might  be  greatly  promoted,  had  we  a  more  correct 
apprehension  oY  their  true  character.  Most  of  those  which  are  called  social  subjects  are 
<rf  this  sort.  They  concern  us  all  practically — there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  but 
has  necessarily  something  to  do  ^ith  them;  and  to  whom,  therefore  (since  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  in  social  science  as  in  aU  others),  it  is  important  they  should  acquire 
and  act  upon  principles  that  will  stand  the  test  of  life's  wear  and  tear. 

All  kinds  of  sanitary  subjects,  how  to  improve  cookery,  ventilation, 
domestic  service,  health,  wages,  sobriety,  education  of  an  useful  sort,  and 
fifty  besides. 

Mr.  Kaylor  has  chosen  for  one  of  his  own  lectures  what  he  terms  that 
"  somewhat  misapprehended  social  art — the  art  of  helping  one  another. 
There  must  (he  says)  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  different  conditions  of 
society.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  *half  the  world  do  not  know  how  the 
other  half  live.'  We  cannot  be  suitably  qualified  for  helping  that  half  to 
Kve  well  and  happily,  with  whose  manner  of  life,  habits,  customs,  practices, 
wants,  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  We  cannot  sympathize  truly  with 
sorrows  that  we  never  witness,  nor  experience.  We  cannot  administer 
kindness,  aid,  affection,  in  circles  with  which  we  are  altogether  unfamiliar. 
We  camiot  remove  ignorance,  or  correct  error,  if  we  laavo  tio  o^^t\Am\\.'^ 
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of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  darkness  or  obliquity  that 
exists.  To  be  really  helpful  in  such  cases — helpful,  I  mean,  in  that  hi^ 
sense  which  implies  a  personal  interest,  rather  than  an  abstract  sympathy— 
to  be  really  helpful,  we  must  know  who  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  that  clauoB 
our  kindly  offices.  Books  give  some  insight  into  the  ways  and  means  of 
living  of  some  of  the  objects  of  poor  suffering  humanity.  *  *  *  B^t 
books  do  not  bring  heart  near  to  heart,  nor  hand  to  hand.  Personal  in- 
vestigation of  real  cases  alone  does  this.  Thus  qualified,  the  man  who  acts 
on  principle,  and  with  a  due  knowledge  of  human  character,  is  enabled  to 
administer  the  welcome  aid,  or  counsel,  or  consolation,  or  friendly  ad- 
monition, or  useful  instruction,  to  the  best  advantage.  That  man,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  most  favorably  circumstanced  for  the  practice  of  this  act, 
who  learns  his  lesson  in  the  very  sphere  where  the  lesson  is  to  be 
exemplified." 

Though  it  is  one  means  of  helping  one  another,  Mr.  Kaylor  has  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  objectionable  manner  in  which  money  is  sometimes 
raised  for  public  charities : — 

Still,  with  regard  to  tho  maimer  in  which  we  help  public  institutions  with  our  money 
a  few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place. — Whatever  the  amount  of  our  contributions,  m 
should  give  them  with  reference  only  to  the  meritorious  claims  of  the  object  to  be  asaurtied 
and  to  the  measure  of  our  own  ability.  In  many  of  our  present  day  methods  of  raiong 
support  for  benevolent  and  religious  schemes,  there  is  manifested  an  unworthy  distmt 
of  the  intriosic  merit  of  the  objects  for  which  help  is  sought.  A  kind  of  religioiiB 
harlotry  is  often  practised  in  presenting  them  to  the  pubUc  eye.  God's  expedients  for 
the  good  of  mankind  are  decked  out  in  meretricious  attire,  to  win  the  embraces  of  partiAi 
who  have  no  real  love.  We  might  instance  bazaars,  balls,  raffles,  ezhibitionfl,  and  so 
innumerable  train  of  indirect  devices,  which  are  unscrupulously  enployed  for  the  purpoM 
of  raising  money  towards  the  support  of  public  objects.  We  need  give  no  opinion  on 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  these  things  in  themselves — ^they  may  be  lawM  and 
even  beneficial  when  used  for  legitimate  ends :  but  when  they  are  designed  to  give  i 
false  manifestation  to  defective  Christianity ;  or,  when  they  conie  between  our  piinc^lfiB 
and  the  sphere  in  which  those  principles  ought  to  operate ;  they  greatly  endanger  ow 
own  mental  integrity,  and  they  may  even  be  very  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of » 
good  cause.  *  *  ♦  We  are  responsible  for  acting  generously  with  our  pecuniaiy 
means,  but  we  are  equally  responsible  for  acting  wisely  with  them. 

Mr.  Naylor  sums  up  well  and  wisely  with  what  he  considers  the  different 
educators  of  life :  in  which  category  he  enumerates  recreation,  travel, 
domestic  life,  social  meetings ;  but  we  subjoin  his  own  views  on  the  vexed 
subject  of  religious  meetings,  which  he  thinks  are  educators : — 

Though  last,  not  least ;  he  deems  them  greatest  of  all,  to  those  who  use  them  rightly. 
If  the  several  means  of  self-culture  already  referred  to  are  being  employed  diligentl^r, 
and  with  an  earnest  wish  for  improvement,  a  desire  must  also  be  felt  to  connect  tlus 
with  them,  as  a  thing  of  course.  No  thoughtful  immortal  creature  can  deem  himself  in 
a  satisfactory  state  of  progresssive  advancement,  who  is  not  progressing  in  a  training 
for  eternity;  and  the  ^'assembling  ourselves  together"  for  religious  worship  and  edifi- 
cation, is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  spiritual  advancement  upon  which  we  may  hope 
a  blessing  from  on  high  will  be  given. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Naylor's  advice  we  question.  We  would 
of  course  wish  religious  meetings  among  those  who  agree,  but  we  imagine 
Mr.  Naylor  means  a  union  of  different  denominations.  If  so,  we  fear  the 
evils  and  perils  of  discord  would  greatly  outweigh  the  good  results. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  notice  of  Mr.  IS'aylor's  excellent  viewa^ 
than  with  his  opinion  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  our  daily  life : — 
"Many  lessons  (he  says)  most  important  to  be  learned,  and  some  that 
cannot  be  learned  elsewhere,  lie  in  the  path  of  our  daily  caUings.  They 
teach  the  mutual  connexiou  which,  subsists  between  the  differQnt  memben 
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•f  society ;  the  worth  of  a  spirit  prepared  to  cope  with  diflSculties ;  the 
'▼alue  of  self-reliance ;  the  force  of  right  principles,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment ;  the  obligation  to  bear  and  forbear ;  the  heroism  of  patient  endui'- 
ance ;  the  dignity  of  toil ;  the  reward  of  perseverance ;  the  nature  of  real 
^;reatne88  of  doul,  and  the  actual  condition  of  our  common  humanity. 


SUJS^DAY  SCHOOLS  AIS^D  HOW  TO  EEFOEM  THEM. 

lUR  useful  contemporary  the  "l^ational  Society's  Paper,"  had  some 
time  since  a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  secessions  from 
Sunday  Schools,  and  one  of  its  ^correspondents  lamented  the  fickle 
allegiance  of  these  scholars  to  Church  schools,  and  said — 

If  after  having  passed  the  Sundays  of  their  youth  under  the  influence  of 
our  instruction,  our  scholars  leave  us  for  the  chapel  of  the  Dissenter,  does  not 
this  fact  plainly  tell  us  that  our  teaching  has  been  ineffectual,  our  labor 
fruitless  ?  Had  they  imbibed  under  our  tuition  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
Sayiovr's  wondrous  love,  had  we  been  instrumental  in  awakening  one  throb  of  gratitude, 
in  Vin<^1iTig  one  ray  of  hope  to  share  that  mercy  which  he  died  to  give, — the  Church, 
vnder  whose  teaching  such  feelings  had  been  called  forth,  would  hold  a  place  in  their 
aflfoctlons  which  the  influence  of  after  years  would  not  easily  undermine. 

The  reason  why  they  do  not  is  the  dryness  and  dulness  of  the  humdrum 
routiiie  that  goes  on  in  nine-tenths  of  these  Sabbath  penances.  If  tl^e 
&iiiily  of  the  clergyman,  well  trained  by  himself,  would  always  attend  in 
the  school  and  make  the  instruction  Hvely  interesting  and  instructive, 
the  children  might  be  made  to  like  a  moderate  amount  of  Sunday  school : 
if  it  be  not  made  an  addition  to  the  full  amount  of  Church  attendance  for 
adults.  If  it  is  it  cannot  but  be  a  most  unhealthy  oppressive  and  improper 
infliction.  The  Church  Services  are  much  too  long  even  for  grown 
persons,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  reduced  to  their  original  and  rubrica] 
limits :  but  to  subject  young  children  to  all  this  Church  Service,  plus  two 
lioiirs  durance  in  school,  is  utterly  unjustifiable  and  very  naturally  accounts 
for  their  becoming  Dissenters  to  escape  it.  Thus  the  matter  is  made  far 
worse  by  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  proceedings  in  the  school.  Half 
the  children  do  little  else  than  wade  through  primers,  chapters,  and  per- 
form  only  in  reading  lessons :  which  we  consider  secular  instruction  of  the 
most  objectionable  kind,  because  it  of  course  disgusts  the  child  with 
religion.  Generally  the  older  classes  are  exercised  in  nothing  but  similar 
leading  with  or  without  the  dryest  possible  questions,  such  as  what  did 
Isaac  do  ?  What  did  Jacob  say  ?  "What  did  Esau  say  ?  &c.  &c.  diversified 
by  loi^  repetitions  from  the  Catechism ;  the  questions  being  read  and  the 
answers  given  by  rote,  l^o  explanation,  no  illustration,  no  enlargement 
on  the  b^utiful  lessons  teeming  with  interest  which  every  part  of  the 
Gospel  affords.  The  National  Society's  Paper,  or  rather  its  correspondents 
are  ready  to  attribute  the  secessions  to  the  right  cause :  and  we  are  glad  of 
it.  Let  them  set  about  reforming  their  system  in  good  earnest,  for  it  is 
grievonsly  in  need  of  it.  If  children  attend  the  afternoon  Church  service 
that  is  quite  enough,  and  a  remarkably  plain  sermon  ought  always  to  be  then 
addressed  to  them,  greatly  on  child's  duties  with  j&equent  applications  to 
the  erents  of  the  week  in  each  parish,  especially  such  as  the  children  are 
interested  or  have  been  concerned  in.  Oh  what  a  blessed  change  too 
would  such  life-like  sermons  be  to  the  peasant  congc^g^^oa  oi  ^^Xc^  ^\xq 
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now  sit  with  drooping  eyelids  and  gaping  mouths  in  mute  misery  "till  the 
parson  he  done,"  who  keeps  drawling,  or  thundering,  or  mincing  (as  the 
parsonic  gemis  may  determine)  the  same  never  ending  circle  of  platitudes 
and  truisms  in  the  conventional  phraseology  of  the  pulpit  not  one  sentence 
of  which  can  by  any  possibility  reach  either  the  head  or  heart  of  the 
poor.  Dissenters  beat  us  hollow  in  speaking  to  the  poor  in  their  own 
language,  and  to  their  feelings.  Five  hundred  lines  from  the  Iliad  would 
be  just  as  effective  as  two-thirds  of  the  sermons  we  still  hear,  great  as  the 
improvement  may  be. 

One  of  our  best  bishops  told  us  he  believed,  when  in  his  pre-episcopal 
pastorate,  he  never  made  a  convert  of  a  poor  man  or  woman  by  a  sermon, 
or  reached  their  hearts,  but  onlv  by  his  homely  explanations  to  the 
children  when  catechising  them  in  Church.  Oh  clergy,  go  ye  and  do 
likewise ! 


r: 


PRIZE  SCHEME  PAPERS  OP   THE  CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTEES' 

AND  SCHOOLMISTRESSES'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CITY  OF 

GLOUCESTER  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


JSseamifMtion,  March  ISth,  1858. 


MORNING  PAPER. 

Religious  Ejtowledge. 

1.  Rdate  the  account  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac. 

2.  What  examples  can  you  remember  in  the  Old  Testament  of  early 
piety? 

3.  State  the  principal  events  of  our  blessed  Lord's  childhood,  to  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

4.  Enumerate  six  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  relate  one  of  them. 

5.  "When  you  were  baptized,  what  was  solenmly  promised  in  your  name 
as  explained  in  the  Catechism  ?  What  three  words  woold  describe  those 
promises? 

6.  Which  of  the  Commandments  refer  to 

{a)  Slandering  ?  {I)  Succour  to  parents  ?  {e)  Hatred  in  the  heart  ? 

7.  Explain  how  many  Sacraments  there  are,  and  how  many  parts  in 
each  Sacrament. 


AFTERNOON  PAPER. 

ITotices  to  Candidates : — 

Wt%U,  at  the  left  comer  of  yowr  paper,  f/our  Christian  name  and  iumame  dt 
full,  the  date  of  yowr  birth,  and  the  name  ofyotir  school. 

Do  not  write  out  the  questions,  hut  before  each  answer  place  the  number  «r 
letter  of  the  question  which  you  seUet. 

A  P0y particukir  about  your  spelling  and  writing. 
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Abithjcetic. 

1.  Multiply  four  millions,  three  hundreds,  and  seven,  by  five  thousands 
d  ninety. 

2.  Make  out  a  biU  for  the  following  articles,  and  receipt  it : — 

5     oz.  of  tea,     ....  at  3     4     per  lb. 

7i  lbs.  of  sugar,  . .  at  0  5^  „ 
11 J  „  coffee,  . .  at  1  2  „ 
I7J      „      candles,       at  0     7  J      „ 

3.  Out  of  £6.  13s.  4d.,  how  many  persons  can  receive  Is.  8d«  apiece? 

4.  A  woman  goes  to  market  with  lis.  6d.  in  money,  and  27  eggs  which 
0  sells  at  Is.  2d.  per  dozen.  She  spends  5s.  4|d.  at  a  draper's  shop,  and 
ys  for  7  loaves,  at  6^.  each.     How  much  money  would  she  carry  home? 

5.  Beduce  2  miles,  16  poles,  and  4^  yards  to  inches. 

6.  Find  the  value  of — 

{a)  3J  —  14  +  7|  +  5  —  i. 


« (h^b  X  n. 


G&AMICAB. 

irse  the  words  in  Italics  in  the  following  sentence : — 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  boy  whose  &ther  was  hurt  by  the  hursting  of  the 
hoiler* 


Geoobaphy  and  Gbnebal  Kkowledoe. 

{a)  Draw  a  map  of  Gloucestershire,  and  mark  its  chief  rivers,  towns, 
id  railways. 

(h)  Mention,  in  order,  the  counties  and  chief  headlands  on  the  right  of  a 
»sel  sailing  from  London  to  Bristol. 

{e)  What  goods  do  we  import  firom  Canada,  Eussia,  Jamaica,  Ceylon, 
[una? 

(jS£)  What  are  Savings  Banks  ?    What  is  the  National  Debt  ?    How  are 
tey  connected? 

{e)  For  Boys  only. — ^What  is  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ?    Hlus- 
ate  your  answer,  if  you  can,  by  a  drawing. 

(/)  Ibr  Girls  only. — ^How  would  you  sweep  and  dust  your  schoolroom? 


We  are  glad  to  see  prize  schemes  extending  themselves.  If  properly 
flnaged  they  will  be  the  means  of  good  guidance  to  education  and  give  it 
proper  direction,  bat  this  can  only  be  effected  by  great  care  in  setting 
le  papers,  and  also  by  giving  two  sets  of  papers  (major  and  minor)  and 
wo  sets  of  prizes  as  we  have  before  described,  it  being  essential  to  stimu- 
tte  the  lower  classes  in  schools  as  well  as  the  higher.  The  above  named 
sheme  is  defective  in  the  latter  respect ;  and  we  trust  will  be  amended 
ext  year,  when,  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  Church  schools  in  the  Diocese 
f  Gloucester,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme  there  as  elsewhere  may  be 
iHeztenfiive  with  it. 


r 
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The  paper  on  religious  knowledge  is  very  objectionable,  for  it  is  not  a 
religious  paper.     There  is  not  a  single  question  in  it  calculated  to  elidt  fn 
from  the  child  either  religious  feeling  or  intelligence.     The  three  first  an 
purely  historical.    The  fourth*  is  simply  on  two  matters  of  fact.    Had  the 
child  been  told  to  explain  a  parable  or  tell  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it, 
the  case  would  have  been  different.     That  would  have  tested  the  child's 
appreciation  at  least  of  some  moral  precepts,  though  not  of  the  caidiDal 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  are  wholly  omitted.     Question  five  is  also  one 
on  a  pure  matter  of  fact.     It  does  not  require  even  acquiescence  in  one  of  - 
the  three  duties  to  which  it  refers.     The  latter  part  tests  the  child's  jS 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  three  promises  and  his  ingenuity  in   " 
putting  them  into  three  words,  which  we  presume  are  intended  to  be— 
repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  but  this  is  all.     ]^o  principle  is  brought  |. 
out  in  this  simple  statement  of  what  the  catechism  says.    It  is,  in  fact,  hke 
all  the  other  questions,  a  simple  test  of  memory.     The  two  Last  questiciu! 
are  beneath  criticism ;  they  can  be  correctly  and  fully  answered  by  fignies 
only,  thus : — Question  six :  «,  9th ;  h,  5th ;  c,  6th,    Question  seven,  2,  2. 

We  have  heard  of  a  paper  set  in  South  Staffordshire  being  called 
'^ emasculated  Christianity"  ;  but  this  paper  does  not  amount  to  Christi' 
anity  at  all.  It  is  a  set  of  questions  as  to  what  is  to  he  found  in  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Bible  and  Catechism.  An  Infidel  or  one  very  moderately 
acquainted  with  either,  could  answer  every  question  in  that  paper  witi 
perfect  sincerity.  It  is  calculated  to  do  mischief  in  confirming  the  great 
error  of  resting  satisfied  with  mere  repetitions  of  scriptural  facts  and 
truths,  and  accepting  these  as  evidence  of  religious  knowledge. 

The  papers  which  follow  on  each  secular  subject  appear  to  us  sensible 
and  practically  useful,  and  of  the  right  kind  to  direct  education  into  its 
proper  channels. 


Importance  of  Tbuth. — In  childhood,  if  ever,  the  bad  passions  nrnst  be  weeded  out, 

I'ust  as  they  begin  to  appear.  The  weeds  are  easily  removed  from  a  garden  before  they 
lave  taken  deep  root.  And  here,  first  of  all,  let  every  tend^icy  to  prevarication  and 
lying  be  checked.  Truthfulness  is  the  foundation  of  character.  Let  the  manfulness, 
moral  dignity,  and  the  imperatiye  duty  of  always  speaking  the  truth  be  inculcated.  Let 
the  meanness,  the  turpitude,  and  guilt  of  lying  and  prevarication  be  equally  inculcated. 
Every  sentiment  of  honor,  and  the  whole  moral  sense,  should  be  arrayed  against  lying, 
under  every  form  and  degree.  Speak  the  truth  in  all  things,  on  all  occasions,  tmder  the 
strongest  temptations  not  to  speak  it;  in  the  face  of  shame  and  suffering  speak  it; 
speak  it  if  ye  die  for  it ;  for  there  is  no  gain  or  advantage  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
against  speaking  the  truth.  Thus  ought  we  to  teach  our  children  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  moral  apprehension.  These  tlu'ee  things  once  gained,  viz.,  the  habit  of  implicit 
obedience,  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  undeviating  truthfulness,  and  then  the  way  is  open 
for  every  gracious  influence,  and  every  form  ofholy  nurture.  You  have  now  withdrawn 
your  child  from  the  cirde  of  worldly  snares  and  unholy  powers,  and  brought  him  to  the  ' 
place  where  heavenly  order  reigns,  where  sacred  altars  are  kindled,  and  where  angels 
pay  their  visits. — BHtUh  Mother's  Journal. 


*  The  word  **  enumerate  "  is  misapplied  as  is  *^  explain  "  in  question  7. 
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HUNTD^GTOWEB. 


ye  gang  awa*  Jamie  : 
icross  the  sea  laddie, 
ye  gang  to  Germany, 
.t  will  ye  send  to  me,  laddie  ? 

d  you  a  braw  new  gown,  Jeannie, 
;end  you  a  braw  new  gown,  lassie, 
shall  be  o'  silk  and  gowd 
Valenciennes  set  round  lassie ! 

nae  a  gift  o*  the  heart,  Jamie, 
's  nae  a  gift  o'  the  heart,  laddie ; 
)  ne'er  a  gown  in  a'  the  land 
ike  when  ye're  awa,  laddie. 

I  come  back  again,  Jeannie, 
in  I  come  back  again,  lassie, 
Qg  wi'  me  a  gallant  gay, 
e  your  ain  gudeman,  lissie. 

gudeman  yoursel,  Jamie, 
ly  gudeman  yoursel,  laddie, 
k'  me  o'er  to  Germanie 
you  at  hame  to  dwell,  laddie ! 

i  ken  how  that  could  be,  Jeannie, 
ma  see  how  that  can  be,  lassie, 
'-e  a  wife  and  bairnies  three, 
I'm  no  sure  ye'd  agree,  lassie ! 


Ye  should  hae  telt  me  that  afore,  Jamie, 
Te  should  hae  telt  me  that  afore,  laddie 

For  had  I  kent  of  your  fause  heart. 
You  ne'er  had  gotten  mine,  laddie ! 

Your  eyne  were  like  a  spell,  Jeannie ! 

Your  eyne  were  like  a  spell,  lassie ! 
That  Uka  day  bewitched  me  sae, 

I  could  not  help  mysel',  lassie. 

Gae  back  to  your  wife  and  hame,  Jamie ! 

Gae  back  to  your  bairnies  three,  laddie. 
And  I  will  pray  they  ne'er  may  thrae 

A  broken  heart  like  me,  laddie ! 

Come  dry  that  tearful  e'e,  Jeannie, 

My  storjr's  a'  a  lee,  lassie ! 
I've  neither  wife,  nor  bairnies  three 

And  I'll  wed  nane  but  thee,  lassie ! 

Think  we' el  for  fear  ye  rue,  Jamie ! 

Think  we' el  for  fear  ye  rue,  laddie 
For  I  have  neither  gold  nor  lands 

To  be  a  match  for  you  laddie ! 

Blair  in  Athol's  mine,  Jeannie ! 

Little  Dunkeldis  mine,  lassie!    [tower, 
Saint  Johnstown's  bower,  and  Hunting- 

And  a'  that's  mine  is  thine  lassie ! 


IDEM   LATINE    EEDDITTJM. 

Cum  fiieris,  Corydon,  longinqua  ad  regna  profectus, 
Cumque  novos  tangat  fessa  carina  sinus, 

Cum  venias,  iuvenis,  Germanas  sospes  ad  urbes, 
Quid  mini  quod  mittas  muneris  instar  erit  ? 

Prsestantem  chalmydem  mittam  tibi,  Fhilli  venusta, 
Grande  opus  e  tela,  crede,  pueUa,  recens ! 

E  Coo  vestem  textrino,  auroque  trilicem, 
Quam  varie  totam  dsedala  pinxit  acus ! 

Talianon  prse  se,  Corydon,  donaria  fidi 

Pectoris  indicium,  non  pia  corda  ferunt : 

Nam  non,  quotquot  habet  clamydas  ditissima  laleus, 
Te  sine,  te,  cordi  Phillidos  ulla  foret ! 

Sin  patrios  montes  et  flumina,  Philli,  reviscns. 
His  iterum  adfuero,  cara  pueUa,  locis, 

Tecum  una  vestris  succedet  sedibus  hospes, 
Formosus,  qui  sit  dignus  amore  tuo. 

Dignus  amore  meo,  Corydon,  sis  ipse !  meoque 

Coniugio  felix  ipse  fruare,  puer ! 
Immo  ad  Germanas,  duce  te,  sine  pervehar  urbes, 

Ut  venerer  conjux  conjugis  ipsa  Lares ! 

Non  licet  ah  miseris  nobis,  ne  quaere,  puella  ; 

Conjugium  optatum  vee  mala  fata  vetant. 
Quippe  domi  sponsa  et  pueri !  quibus  addita  Phillis 

Dissidium  in  tecto  moz  genitura  foret ! 

Sponsam  jampridem,  Corydon,  vestrosque  Hymensaos 
Dicere  debueras,  ah !  male  Me  puer. 

Nam  nisi  credideram  tibi  danti,  perfide,  verba, 
Non  tibi  cessisset  prodita  nostra  fides ! 

Carminis  instar  erant  tua  lumina,  Philli  venusta, 
Immo  oculonun  acies  carminis  instar  erat ; 

Quod  mentis  poterat  sanos  prsevertere  sensus : 
Jndc  tibi  nolens  verba,  puella,  dedi! 
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I  pete  jam  vontis,  Corydon,  sponsamqiie,  domumquc, 
I  pete  jam  puoros,  pignora  cara  tui ! 

Interea  Divos  super  his  deserta  precabor, 
Ne  sit  eis  loesum  pectus,  amorque  mens ! 

Desine,  Philli,  genas  lacrimis  turpare  deeoras : 
Cur  lacrimcs  nihil  est !     Fabula  tota  fuit ! 

Non  mihi  tres  pucri !  non  ulla  est  hactemus  uxor ! 
Qu8B  iuerit  posthao,  unica  PhiUis  erit ! 

Ne  te  poBniteat  sponsoe,  tu  spouse,  caveto ! 

Ne  doleas,  Corydon,  postmodo,  care,  caye! 
Non  ego  sum  diyes  nummis :  non  ubere  glebcB, 

Quoe  ^EU^iant  ut  sim  nubere  digna  tibi. 

Blaria  prosruptis  Atholorum  in  finibus  onmis 
Est  mea :  Dunkelli  campus  ubique  meus ! 

Aulaque  Johnstoni :  necnon  Venatica  Tunis ! 
Quae  tibi  jam  mecum  participare  licet. 


J.  D. 


S^tt^ra  to  th4  (Editor. 


THE  RIVAL  PRIZE  SCHEMES  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF 

GLOUCESTER. 
Mt  Deas  Sik, 

Seeing  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  distinctive  dogmata  of  our  common 
faith  are  so  often  brought  to  bear  on  educational  questions,  and  how  much 
it  tends  to  conjure  up  and  magnify  that  ugly  phantom  "  the  religions 
difficulty  "  of  popular  education,  the  subjoined  extract  ^m  an  old  Common 
place  Book  may  not  be  without  its  moral.  Tho  next  page  of  the  same  book 
gives  under  the  titie  of  "An  Old  Man's  Holiday  Task"  the  same  ideas 
paraphrased  in  another  language  and  somewhat  amplified.  You  may  think 
that  also  worth  appending,  inasmuch  as,  although  not  in  our  mother  tongue, 
it  conveys  no  less  deliberately  the  earnest  convictions  of  one,  who  now  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  only  a  looker-on — ^independent,  but 
not  indifferent — at  the  party  strifes  of  both  Church  and  State. 

Yours  very  truly 

SsxAOKKAsnis. 

Luther  is  somewhere  reported  in  his  latter  days  to  have  said  that  "instead 
of  troubling  ourselves  with  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  it  would  be  fer 
wiser  and  more  for  our  peace  to  meditate  on  those  undisputed  truths  on 
which  the  weary  soul  may  securely  repose,  and  the  troubled  heart  be 
still." 

LATINE  IMITATUM. 

0  cum  suspensas  Mors  proxima  projicit  umbras, 

Atque  anima  ancipiti  quassa  timore  labat; 
Quid  vexata  valent  doctrinaB  aenigmata,  constans 

Dum  Sacra  Lex  fidei  simplicis  usque  prsest  ? 
Sufficit  (et  suprema  dies  accedat)  ut  adsit 

Ista  licet  simplex,  sit  modb  certa  fides^ 
Quam  mens  fessa  pie  versans  onus  omne  reponat, 

Et  quam  torbatom  cor  requiescat  amans.  W.  H.  H. 
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|t»ti!8   ai  Soohs. 


Half-houTB  of  TranBlation.  By  Alphonee  Mariette,  M.A.,  Professor  of  tlie 
French  Lan^oage  and  Literature  at  King's  College,  Loudon,  £o. 
Loudon :  S«Ife,  Brothers,  150,  Alderagate  Street.     1858. 

fAU  HOUES  OF  TRANSLATION  is  a  meagre  and  too  modest 
title  for  Monsieur  Uariette's  exceedingly  pleasant  volume. 
Perhaps  tiie  accompanying  amplification  may  letter  describe  it ; 
"  Extracts  from  the  beet  Britiah  and  American  authors  to  be 
rendered  into  French,  and  also  passages  translated  Irom  French  contempo- 
rary writers  to  be  reproduced  into  the  original  text."  But  even  here  the 
auUior  &ilB  to  do  justice  to  the  fascinating  natnre  of  his  book.  It  contains 
about  oue  hundred  and  fifty  choice  pieces  from  as  many  different  writ^irs ; 
and  these  'writers  are  selected  no  less  for  their  great  names  and  superiority 
of  Gompositioa  and  style,  than  for  their  variety  of  mind,  and  peculiar 
idiosyiiGiasy  of  character.  We  feel  grateful  to  Monsieur  Mariette  for  a 
deiigfatflil  English  readiiig  book;  but  the  student  is  under  deeper  obligations 
for  a  work  admirably  arranged  for  teaching  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the 
Frraich  language. 

The  foot  notes  are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care.  We  need  only  give  an  instance  or  two  at  a  venture,  in  order  to  show 
their  nature  and  ua^ulness. 

Wiieh  it  of  10  much  the  worse  consequence,  qui  est  d'autant  plus  pemi- 
deuse.  Whm  tvwy  hody  eUe  u  upon  hU  knees,  quand  tons  les  autres  sont 
agenouill^s.  Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  eatnp,  I'agitation  parcourut 
bientdt  le  camp  Irlandais.  A  murrain  take  such  trumpery !  au  diable 
I'cscroqaene !  And,  that  that  may  le  harmUsa  which,  et  qu'il  peut  n'y  avoir 
Bacon  mal  dans  ce  que.  Ms  who  goes  hy  that  name,  celui  a  qui  on  en  donne 
le  nom.  I  little  thought,  j'^tais  loin  de  penaer.  Jle  is  all  tnildneea  and 
humanity,  il  est  la  douceur  et  I'humanit^  meme.  Si  unites  with  me  in, 
il  se  r^uuit  ainai  que  moi  dans. 

H.  Hariette's  volume  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  schools.  It 
deaervee  a  large  sale,  and  moreover  can  never  bo  fully  appreciated  from  a 
mere  review.  It  is  quite  a  holiday  publication,  and  we  recommend  it  most 
warmly  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  French  in  a  tboronghly 
enjoyable  and  easy  manner. 

The  type  is  very  good,  and  the  book  is  small  and  handy.  It  can  be 
canied  about  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  without  any  trouble. 
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Liturgical  Purity  our  Eiglitful  Inheritance.      By  John  C.  Fisher,  M.A.,  of 
tiie  Middle  Temple.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1857. 

THE  subject  of  this  volume  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  criticism 
were  it  not  for  certain  remarks  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  Christiaii 
Education  and  Catechetical  Instruction.  The  author  is  a  Barrister,  and,  we 
believe,  a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Cumberland.  The  object  of  his  bulky 
volume  of  some  669  pages,  is  to  endeavotir  to  prove  the  Prayer  Book  to  be 
semi-Eomish,  and  to  establish  the  immediate  need  of  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
expurgation  of  the  same — taking  the  Liturgy  of  1552  and  Poynet's  Cate- 
chism, set  forth  by  the  authority  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1553  as  the 
standards  of  reform.  The  work,  though  replete  with  mistakes  and  enpn 
of  fact,  and  remarkable  for  its  extreme  dogmatical  assumption,*  has  made 
a  considerable  stir,  and  has  been  commented  upon  by  name  in  the  published 
works  of  three  Bishops,  viz.  of  Bangor,  Exetor,  and  St.  David's.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  systematic  attack  upoa 
the  Church  Catechism  as  defective  in  its  scope  and  erroneous  in  its  doctrine, 
and  one  great  cause  of  our  educational  difficulties.  And  a  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Poynet's  Catechism  of  1553;  which  Mr.  Eisher 
desires  to  see  at  once  imposed  upon  the  Church  hy  a  legislative  enactmeiUf 
and  eventually  made  part  of  the  Prayer  Book!  (pp.  358,  360,  362.) 
Now  Mr.  Eisher  completely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  very  title  of  the  Church 
Catechism  defines  its  use,  viz.  as  a  manual  for  Confirmation  Candidates  (in 
which  point  of  view  it  is  perfect,  so  far  as  its  range  of  topics  is  concerned); 
nor  does  he  state,  what  he  can  hardly  fiul  to  have  observed,  that  until  the 
last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1661,  it  actually  stood  as  a  part  of  the 
Confirmation  Service ;  and  that  at  the  Conference  between  the  Prelatists 
and  the  Puritans,  prior  to  that  revision,  in  reply  to  Baxter's  Plea  for  an 
enlarged  range  of  topics  (which  Mr.  F.  takes  care  to  notice),  the  Prelatists 
replied  that  it  "is  not  intended  as  a  whole  body  of  divinity,"  (which  reply 
Mr.  F.  does  not  notice !)  The  misrepresentations  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism  are  extreme.  And  when  he  argues  that  the  Church  Catechism 
is  the  Church's  ^' onlg  formula  of  juvenile  instruction,"  and  that  "she  owns 
at  present  no  other  Catechetical  treatise,"  (pp.  295,)  it  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering his  frequent  references  to  the  Code  of  Canons  of  1604,  which  he 
describes  as  of  "unimpeachable  authority,'*  (pp.  30,)  that  he  should  omit 
to  notice  that  the  79th  of  these  Canons  sanctions  Dean  I^orsell's  "Larger" 
and  "  Second  or  Middle "  Catechisms,  both  of  which  have  recently  been 
reprinted  and  published  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  "  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Society,"  at  whose  depot  they  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller ! 
And  with  respect  to  Poynet's  Catechism  of  1553,  (which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Parker  Society's  volume  or  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  as  well  as  in 
Bishop  Randolph's  "Eucharistich  Theologican,")  it  is  still  optional  with 
any  one  to  use  it.  As  Mr.  Eisher  desires  attention  to  be  directed  to  it 
(pp.  320-1),  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  has  not  published  it  in  a  cheap  form 
for  voluntary  use,  together  with  the  information  respecting  its  origin  and 
fate,  contained  at  pp.  320,  321,  323,  352,  354,  355,  356,  358,  360,  361, 
862,  634,  and  636,  of  his  work  (divested  of  all  controversial  matter,  and  of 
all  attacks  upon  the  Church  Catechism.)  Is  it  too  late  for  him  to  do  so? 
In  that  form  the  Catechism  of  1553  might  prove  a  valuable  manual  for  our 
schools.  If  Mr.  Eisher  wiU.  not  do  it,  why  should  not  the  "  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society  "  reprint  this  Catechism,  as  it  has  reprinted  Norsell's? 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge  of  1867,  pp.  51-2. 
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The  History  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
Venerable  Edward  Berens,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,    {^o,  107.) 

BELIEVING  that  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Prayer-book  published  in  1.049,  and  of  its  four  revisions  in 
1552,  1559,  1604  and  1662  (when  it  was  settled  in  its  present  form  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity),  by  no  means  exists,  we  are  induced  to  call  attention  to 
this  admirable  little  manual  of  167  pages  by  Archdeacon  Berens.  We  have 
rarely  met  with  so  much  valuable  information  so  well  condensed,  and 
reduced  to  so  small  a  compass.  Eor  the  little  volume  supplies  not  only  a 
brief  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  details  connected  with  the  compilation 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  of  the  controversies  which  from 
time  to  time  led  to  its  revision  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  charges 
made  at  the  various  periods  of  its  history,  but  also  a  notice  of  many  interest- 
ing facts  in  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  the  controversies  among  the  reform- 
ers while  on  the  continent  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible,  the  lives  of  the  Primates  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  L  &c.,  &c.  The  book  is  compiled  with  great  care,  and  presents 
many  narratives  in  the  very  words  of  some  of  our  best  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  accurate  references  to  their  works.  And  it  is  distin- 
guished for  a  remarkably  calm  and  candid  tone,  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  giving  offence  to  any  one,  for  its  author  is  appreciating  piety  and  good 
intentions  even  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  he  differs.  The  following 
incident  related  below  of  one  of  the  leading  Puritanei  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  in  1604,  (to  whose  suggestions  on  that  occasion  we  are  indebted 
for  the  present  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  Church  Catechism,)  will  not  be  without  some  interest : — 

'*  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  who  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  conference, 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  died  soon  after 
engaging  in  the  work.  He  was  bom  at  Pinho  in  Devonshire ;  bred  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  His  brother  William  and  himself  happened  to  divide  in 
their  religious  persuasion ;  John  was  a  zealous  Baptist,  and  William  as 
heartily  engaged  in  the  Reformation.  Afterwards  the  two  brothers,  entering 
into  a  close  ^pute,  argued  with  that  strength  that  they  turned  each  other. 
This  gave  occasion  for  a  copy  of  verses,  concluding  with  this  distitch : — 

Quid  genus  hoc  pugneB  est  ?  ubi  victus  gaudet  uterque, 
Et  siinul  alteruter  se  superasse  dolet. 

What  war  is  this !  when  conquered  both  are  glad, 

And  either  to  have  conquered  other,  sad. — Berensy  pp.  57,  198. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  little  work,  the  low  price  of 
which,  (to  members  Is.  3d.  and  to  non  members  Is.  8d.)  renders  it  accessible 
to  all. 


Experiences  of  a  Workhouse  Visited.    Fourth  Edition.     London :  Nisbet 

and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  of  an  excellent  lady 
at  Erome  of  her  experience  in  a  course  of  systematic  visitations  at  the 
Union  Workhouse.  We  heartily  recommend  her  example  to  the  notice  of 
Christian  ladies  resident  in  towns  wherein  union  workhoases  are  sitnated. 
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Many  of  her  suggcstionB  are  also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Boards  d 
Guaixiians  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor.  Afid 
since  we  find  an  allnsion  to  a  remark  of  some  magistrate  that  a  "  workhouie 
bird  is  the  next  door  to  a  gaol  bird/'  it  obviously  suggests  the  desirablmea 
of  attempts  to  raise  the  character  of  and  to  give  some  Httle  self-respeet  to 
the  juvenile  inmates  of  our  union  workhouses.  Much  might  be  efieofeei 
by  the  christian  efforts  of  resident  gentry  and  their  fiunilies.  Thus  tiie 
authoress  reprints  from  the  Bristol  Times  a  narrative  of  the  joy  caused  to 
the  pauper  children  by  a  collection  and  Christmas  donation  to  them  of  tiie 
cast  off  toys  of  children  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  pamphlet  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  short  notice;  and 
we  hope  that  our  readers  will  make  acquaintance  with  it  for  themselves. 


1 


; 


The  Nature  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Eucharist :  or  the  True  Doctrine  of 
the  Eeal  Presence  Indicated  in  Opposition  to  the  Fictitious  Beal 
Presence  asserted  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  Mr.  (late  Archdeacon) 
"Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  &c.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  London: 
Hatchard,  1856. 

TO  enter  into  the  theological  question,  so  frilly  discussed  in  these  two 
volumes,  would  be  entirely  out  of  our  province.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  them  for  the  immense  amount  of  valnaUe 
information  on  important  matters  of  fact  and  history  which  they  contain, 
like  most  of  Mr.  Goode's  works,  these  two  volumes  comprise  a  sort  of 
portable  library  on  the  subject  which  they  discuss,  and  will  be  found  most 
usefril  to  those  who  may  chance  to  be  involved  in  controversy  or  discuasioii 
with  Eoman  Catholics,  for  they  contain  a  thorough  investigation  o^  and 
copious  extracts  from,  the  writings  of  ''the  Fathers  "  upon  tiie  question  of 
the  "real  presence.*'  The  catera  of  extracts  from  writers  of  our  own 
church  is  also  most  useful.  We  may  just  observe,  that  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Goode's  treatise  will  amply  vindicate  the  Church  Catechism  from  the  ohargOB 
alleged  against  it  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher. 


LITTLE   BOOKS, 

The  Arts  of  Life.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  London :  Lonymam.  1858. — ^Mits  Aikin,  daughter 
of  ike  celebrated  Author  of  **  Eyenmgs  at  Home/'  has  just  laid  before  the  pabHc  tUi 
little  book  which  was  written  by  her  father  some  years  after  he  published  the  fiomer. 
She  has  corrected  and  added  to  her  fathers  compilation,  in  wnich  she  has  reoelTed 
considerable  aid  from  her  brother^s  address  to  the  Society  of  Axts  and  also  from  Mr.  JamM 
Tates'  valuable  work  **  Textrinum  Antiquorum.''  The  subjects  treat  of  '*  the  sHi 
relative  to  food,"  "  agriculture,"  "  animu  food  and  the  means  of  procuring  it,"  "the 
preparation  of  food,"  "  cookery,"  "  arts  relative  to  clothing,"  "  vegetable  dothing^** 
"  animal  clothing,"  "  manufacture  of  leather,"  "  the  art  of  providing  shelter."  The  smH 
jects  are  well  chosen  but  the  language  in  some  parts  is  not  sufficiently  simple.  It  is 
a  usefid  book  on  the  whole. 

I7te  Protestant  Character  of  the  Prayer  Book.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Jenner^  M.A,  (No,  X^ttf 
Tracts  for  Churchmen.)  Wertheim  and  Go. — TMs  admirable  little  fourpenny  tract  is 
fiill  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  information  connected  with  the  history  ofiSbo 
transition  from  Bomanism  to  Protestantism  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  maninstod  in 
its  authorised  formularies.    It,.wiU  bf  foniid  very  useful  and  instructive. 
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ui  Cateekiam  of  Chemiairy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Neaty  M,A.  of  Corpus  ChritH  (hJkge^ 
Cambridge,  London :  Longrnansy  1858. — Mr.  Neat's  little  examination  book  will  be 
iimnd  very  useful.  It  includes  questions  upon  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  which, 
like  the  rest,  are  nicely  put  and  simply  answered.  The  author's  chief  aim  is  to  meet 
the  wants  of  candidates  for  government  and  other  appointments,  but  we  discover  in  his 
TWgeB  a- variety  of  usefol  -  information  which  everybody  ought  to  possess.  As  a  class- 
Dook,  the  "  Catechism  of  Chemistry"  will  prove  instructive  and  valuable,  while  to  the 
general  reader  it  will  afford  a  clear  knowledge  on  many  very  important  subjects.  We 
£ave,  explained,  among  other  things,  the  effects  of  heat  in  ventilation,  and  in  the  action 
of  chimneys,  &c.  the  composition  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink ;  the 
chemistry  of  plants  and  of  soils,  together  with  the  nature  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  and  the  most  profitable  arrangement  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Neafs  book  will  gain  the  public  approval.. 

Gnunmar  at  Sight.  By  JPalter  William  King.  Second  Edition.  BCoubton  and  Wright, 
Xondon. — Though  we  do  not  generally  like  books  written  in  questions  and  answers,  yet 
we  must  in  this  instance  depart  from  that  rule  and  confess  our  approval  of  this  little 
work  for  we  have  seldom  seen  the  study  of  grammar  made  so  easy  or  agreeable.  The 
<jiarts  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  pupil  teachers  and  students.  There  are 
good  rules  for  composition  of  sentences  and  figures  of  speech,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  short  we 
can  recommend  it  highly  as  an  easy  and  useful "  chart  and  key  to  the  English  language." 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine.     The  Monthly  Register.     The  Canadian  Journal 
of  Education.     The  British  Workman.     The  Band  of  Hope  Review. 

Note. — ^The  Deserted  Village  with  notes  for  School  Instruction  is  published  at 
Kilmarnock  by  Matthew  Wilson. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Anderson'  Personal  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow. 
AitB  of  life,  (TheJ  by  the  Author  of  "  Evenings  at  Home." 
BahillaTd.  (Le)  6tn  edition,  square. 
Baron's  Scudamore  Organs,  with  Designs  by  Street,  Svo. 
Blaokstone,  The  Student's,  by  Kerr,  post  Svo. 
B(^'s  Illustrated  Library,  "  Lindsay's  Letters  on  Egypt,  &c." 
Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  "  Mantell's  Wonders  of  Geology,"  vol.  2. 
Cambridge  Greek  and  Latin  Texts,  ^schylus,  Paley,  18mo. 
Candliah  s  Life  in  a  risen  Saviour,  post  8vo. 
Chambers's  Comfort  in  Sleepless  Nights,  Svo. 
Comstock's  System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  revised  by  Lees. 
Cotton's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity,  4th  edition. 
Davies*  Algiers  in  1857 ;  its  Resources  described,  post  Svo. 
Defence  of  Lucknow,  (The)  by  a  Staff  Officer,  fcap.  Svo. 
lyistria's  Switzerland  the  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  2  vols. 
GibsGoi's  Family  Devotion,  fcap.  Svo. 
Good's  Synoptical  Euclid,  3rd  edition,  12mo. 
Hatchard's  (Adelaide  C.)  Memoir :  The  Flower  Gathered. 
Hatfaerell's  Signs  of  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
Havelock,  Memorials  of,  by  Grant,  crown  Svo. 
Havelock :  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honor,  by  Hood,  ISmo. 
Hendry's  History  of  Greece,  new  edition,  by  Comer,  ISmo. 
Hook's  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons,  edited  by  Hook,  fourth  edition. 
Hdden's  Foliorum  Centurise,  second  edition,  crown  Svo. 
Howitf  s  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold,  second  edition,  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
Havelock's  (Major  General  Sir  H.)  Memoir,  by  Owen,  fc.  Svo. 
Key's  Latin  Grammar,  second  edition,  crown. 
Kingsbury's  The  Voice  and  its  Management,  4to. 
Kingsley's  Andromeda,  and  other  Poems,  fc.  Svo. 
life  doubled  by  the  Economy  of  Time,  crown  870. 
Lowe's  FeniB :  British  and  Exotic,  vol.  2,  royal  Svo. 
HcCulloch's  Elementary  Reading  in  Science  aid  LiteratoxQ, 
(Mar's  Music  o{  the  Nineteenlb  CenturVf  and  it  >  Culture. 

Ik 


Jtittlli;9tn£e. 


Thk  BienT  HoNOuaiBiB  C.  B,  Addesley,  M.P.  is  the  new  Tice  Prendent 
of  Education,  to  whicli  office  be  liaa  aucoeeded  Mr.  Cowper,  togethw  with 
that  of  FreBideiit  of  the  Soord  of  Uculth.  These  appointments  have  gifen 
the  utmost  aatis&ction.  Few  men  huve  given  more  practical  attention  to 
Education  than  Mr.  Adderley. 


Qloucbstebshibx  Bcrool  Fbizb  Schbme,  —  This  Bcheme,  under  the 
Freaidency  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Bowstead,  H.  K. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  appears  to  us  eo  much  better  framed  than  any  ire 
have  yet  seen  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  copious  extracts  team  it. 

"  Ite  prizes  are  open  to  Schools  of  every  denomioation,  and  whefhat 
under  government  inspection  or  not,  subjcut  to  the  following  regulationB : — 
"  I.  Every  School,  admitted  to  present  candidates  for  the  prizes  otdmi 
by  the  Association,  must  be  either  im  elenjentary  day-school  for  the  working 
cfasees,  a  Workhouse  School,  or  a  Ragged  School,  must  be  nomiiiated  by  s 
member  of  the  Association,  and  must  be  situated  either  within  the  county 
of  Glouceater  or  withiu  ten  miles  of  its  borders. 

"  A  School  nominated  by  a  member  who  subscribes  one  guinea,  nay 
present  any  number  of  candidates  not  exceeding  ten  ;  if  nominated  by> 
member  or  members  subscribing  two  guineas,  it  may  present  any  number 
not  exceeding  twenty ;  if  nominated  by  subscribers  of  three  guineas,  it 
may  present  any  number  not  exceeding  thirty  ;  and  so  on. 

"  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  under  distinct  teachers,  though  belonging  te 
Qie  same  establishment,  need  not  have  separate  nominations. 

"  2.  The  candidates  must  be  boys  or  girls  (not  pupil  teachers  or  paid 
assistants)  who  are  at  least  ten  years  old- 

"  They  must  produce  the  following  certificates,  signed  by  their  respective 

teachers  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  managers  of  their  schools  : — 

"  ^aj  That  they  have  punctually  attended  some  school,  nominated  bj 

a  member  of  the  Association,  at  least  352  half  days  during  the  y«u 

ended  on  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  the  examination. 

"  fij  That  the  fees  paid  for  their  instruction  at  the  said  school  han 

never  exceeded  sixpence  per  week. 
'V^y  ^h^t    they  can  bo   recommended  for  truthMness,   industiy, 
honesty,  and  general  good  conduct. 
"In  Ragged  Schools,  attendauce  for  176  half  days  will  be  accepted  ass 
qualification  for  admisfiioa  to  the  examination. 

"The  candidates  wHi  be  grouped  in  two  divisions,  senior  and  junior, 
which  will  be  examined  on  difTerent  papers. 

"  TAit  year,  all  children  und»r  VI  years  of  age  must  enter  the  juniM 
division,  ail  ahoce  12  the  senior  division. 

"  In/uiure  yeart  every,  candidate  that  competes  for  the  first  time,  whst- 
cverbieage,  must  enter  {he  juidor  iti,viBu>u-,  uiii  ^]h«  vseiar  divuionirin 
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be  reserved  for  those  who  have  previously  obtained  a  prize  in  the  junior 
division. 

'*  Candidates  who  obtain  any  prize  in  the  junior  division  cannot  compete 
again  in  that  division,  but  may  enter  the  senior  division  in  the  following 
year. 

**  Candidates  who  win  a  first  class  prize  in  the  senior  division,  cannot 
compete  again  at  all :  but  those  who  obtain  a  second  class  prize,  may  try  for 
the  higher  prize  in  a  subsequent  year  on  fulfilment  of  the  usual  conditions. 

"  3  Candidates  of  both  sexes  in  the  junior  division  will  be  expected  to 
read  an  easy  narrative  tolerably ;  to  write  a  fair  round  hand ;  to  spell  simple 
words  correcfly  firom  dictation ;  to  answer  questions  on  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  the  GK)spel  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  to  work  sums  in  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  simple  and  compound. 

**TheBoys  in  this  division  will  also  be  examined  in'.Crampton  and  Turner's 
Geographical  Eeading  Book,  the  questions  from  which  wiU  be  limited  this 
year  to  the  first  13  Lessons. 

"  The  Girls  will  be  expected  to  do  plain  sewing  neatly,  and  must  bring 
with  them  a  piece  of  work  already  cut  out  and  fixed. 

"  Each  child  in  this  division,  who  passes  an  examination  entitling  him 
or  her  to  rank  in  the  first  class,  will  receive  £1.  As  many  of  the  rest  as 
display  fair  attainments  wiU  be  placed  in  the  second  class  and  rewarded 
witii  books.  The  names  of  the  children  in  both  classes,  and  in  order  of 
merit,  as  well  as  those  of  their  schools  and  their  teachers,  will  be  published 
10  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Association. 

''  4.  Candidates  of  both  sexes  in  the  senior  division  will  be  expected  to 
read  an  easy  narratitre  fluently  and  correctly ;  to  write  a  good  school  hand : 
to  answer  questions  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  work  sums  in  Practice,  Proportion,  and  some  of  the  higher 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  to  parse  an  ordinary  sentence. 

''TheBoys  will  also  have  one  paper  of  questions  on  the  outlines  of  English 
History  and  the  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  and  another  on  Bean 
Dawes  8  ''  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life,''  the  questions  on 
which  will  be  taken  this  year  from  the  first  13  Lessons. 

**  The  CHrls  will  be  examined  in  Tegetmeier's  Manual  of  Domestic 
Economy  (the  first  12  chapters  for  this  year),  and  in  their  ability  to  cut 
oat  and  make  a  small  pinafore,  with  a  button  and  button-hole,  the  necessary 
materials  for  which  must  be  brought  with  them. 

'*  The  best  instructed  boy  and  girl  in  this  division  (if  deemed  worthy) 
will  each  receive  a  prize  of  £3  and  a  handsomely  printed  card  of  merit. 
Every  other  candidate  who  passes  a  first-class  examination  will  receive  £2. 
and  a  similar  card  of  merit.  Such  of  the  rest  as  acquit  themselves  satis- 
iaotanlj  will  be  placed  in  the  second-class,  and  rew^ed  with  books  and 
plainer  cards  of  merit.  The  names  of  both  classes  in  order  of  merit,  with 
their  schools  and  teachers,  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association. 

"  5.  The  candidates  will  be  examined  at  Bristol,  Stroud,  Cheltenham, 
Charfield,  and  Gloucester  on  the  25th  of  June  next." 

The  Dean  of  Bristol  gives  two  extra  Prizes  to  the  best  Church  of 
England  scholars,  and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  two  Prizes  for  the  best  Papers 
on  Industrial  Life. 

The  Examiners  are  the  Eev.  Aspinall  Dudley,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
County  Gaol;  S.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of  Redland  Academy,  Bristol;  J.  C. 
Bynions,  Esq.,  B.A.;  and  tiie  Tlev.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Skoud. 


REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Orders  and  Advertisetmnta  must  he  sent  only  to  ARTHUR  HALL^ 
VIRTUE^  and  Co,,  25,  Paternoster  Row ;  the  latter y  from  strangers,  must 
he  accompanied  hy  a  remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale : — If  under 
40  words,  3«.  6<?.;  for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d,  ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s,; 
a  half-page,  or  one  column,  £1.  5s,  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  dUAdv&rtise- 
ments  inserted  more  than  funce. 
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The  Dolwich  College  govenors  are  stated  to  have  before  them,  among 
other  liberal  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  college,  a  recommendation  from  the 
managing  committee  that  the  Gallery  of  Pictures  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
four  days  in  each  week,  free  of  charge,  and  on  the  two  remaining  days  for  6d.,  tickets  of  ; 
admission  to  be  no  longer  necessary.  This  recommendation  requires  only  the  sanction 
of  the  general  board  for  its  adoption. 

Thb  Tithe  Commission. — The  report  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners  for  the 
past  year  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commission  7070  agreements  had  been  received  by  the  commissioners,  of 
which  they  had  cooflrmed  6778,  290  having  been  superseded  bv  awards,  leaving  actually 
in  progress  2.  The  total  number  of  notices  issued  for  making  awards  was  7039,  d 
which  2  were  issued  during  the  year  1857 ;  5632  drafts  of  compulsory  awards  had  been 
received,  of  which  5431  had  been  confirmed,  of  which  6  had  been  received,  and  10  con- 
firmed during  1857.  Thus  it  will  appear,  from  the  above  statement,  Ihat  the  tithes 
have  been  commuted  by  confirmed  agreement,  or  confirmed  awards  in  12,209  districts. 
In  398  of  these  districts  the  rent  charges  have  been  disposed  of  by  redemption  or  merger, 
1  of  which  was  confirmed  in  1857.  The  total  number  of  apportionments  received  was 
11,769,  of  which  11,  763  were  confirmed,  171  having  been  reserved,  and  167  confirmed 
during  last  year ;  719  applications  for  the  exchange  of  globe  lands,  of  which  666  were 
confirmed.  Of  these  41  applications  were  reserved  and  41  confirmed  in  1857.  Thus, 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  the  commissioners  had  confirmed  14,173  distinct  mergera  of 
tithe  or  rent  charges. 

The  Enclostjkb  Commission. — The  amiual  report  of  the  Endosure  Com- 
mission of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year  has  just  been  issued.  The  total  number 
of  applications  to  the  commissioner  for  enclosures  since  the  passing  of  the  act  has  been 
767,  of  which  37  were  made  during  the  past  year;  401  of  these  applications  were  con- 
firmed, 86  were  otherwise  disposed  o^  and  280  are  still  in  progress.  The  total 
applications  for  exchanges  have  been  1444,  of  which  272  were  made  during  last  year; 
1124  exchanges  were  confirmed,  145  were  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  175  are  stdl  in 

S regress.  Fifty-six  applications  for  partitions  have  been  made,  7  of  which  were  made 
uring  last  year ;  39  of  the  applications  for  partition  were  confirmed,  6  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  11  still  in  progress.  Fourteen  applications  have  been  made  to  the  commissioneis 
for  the  division  of  mixed  land,  none  of  them  during  last  year ;  12  of  the  aiyplications 
were  granted,  1  was  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  1  is  still  in  progress.  Sixteen  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  commissioners  to  define  lost  boundaries,  2  of  them  during  lait 
year;  11  such  definitions  were  made,  3  applications  otherwise  disposed  o^  and 2 an 
still  in  progress.  Eight  applications  were  made  to  the  commissioners  to  apply  money 
received  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  to  railway  acts,  of  which  1  was 
made  last  year.  Of  these,  7  applications  were  confirmed,  and  1  remains  still  in  progress. 
Four  apphcations  have  been  made  to  apportion  fixed  rents,  during  last  year,  of  whidi  3 
were  confirmed  by  the  conmiissioners,  and  1  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  total 
number  of  cases  brought  imder  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  since  the  passing  of  tiie 
act  was  2029,  of  which  322  were  made  last  year.  In  conformity  with  such  applications, 
the  conmiissioners  have  confirmed  the  enclosure  of  226,010  acres  of  land,  and  the 
enclosure  of  262,418  acres  more  is  at  present  in  progress.  The  total  number  of  acres  to 
the  enclosure  of  which  the  commissioners  consented  last  year  was  7994,  of  which  4210 
acres  were  in  one  enclosure  in  the  county  of  York.  Four  enclosures  in  the  county  <rf 
Oxford  amounted  to  354  acres  ;  three  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  amounting  to  885  acres; 
two  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  amoimting  to  274  acres ;  five  in  Hereford  of  373  acres, 
one  in  the  county  of  Southampton  of  481  acres ;  one  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  of  246 
acres ;  one  in  Essex  of  84  acres ;  one  in  Cornwall  of  67  acres ;  one  in  Carmarthen  of 
61  acres ;  one  in  Northampton  of  61  acres ;  one  in  Devon  of  48  acres.  The  average 
expense  as  far  as  the  commissioners  are  concerned,  for  each  enclosure  is  16/.  12s.  2d. 
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fXOTIB  for  mudc  appears  inherent  in  all  nations,  but  ita  variouB 
styles  are  dgnifloant  of  the  characters  of  the  people  to  'whom  it 
bdonge :  thus,  the  gracefiJ  and  luznnast  Italisn  music  is  most 
deecriptire  of  the  r^sed  excitable  Italian.  The  beaatiAil  but 
abatmse  harmonies  of  Genuany  mark  the  deep  and  speculatire 
Teutonio  race.  The  light  and  tripping  vaudeville  of  France 
represents  our  lively  and  animated  neighbours.  The  simple  and 
toncbing  melodies  of  Ireland  shew  the  warmth  of  affectionate  fecUngs  so 
pecali&rly  exhibited  by  the  Irish  peasant.  The  Highland  pibroch  and 
the  Jacobite  lament  speak  of  the  love  of  daring,  and  the  ardour  of  loyalW, 
for  which  the  land  of  Heather  is  fetned  in  story — while  the  gem  of  England's 
melodies,  "Home,  sweet  home,"  tells  of  the  domestic  happinesa  and  comfort 
vhi^  no  other  l^d  enjoys  to  the  same  extent  as  herself. 

Ti«wed  in  this  light,  music  acquires  a  double  interest,  and  will  well 
reward  us  for  a  little  examination  m  its  character  and  history. 

Katoral  canses  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  music,  its  elements 
are  in  everything  around  us ;  the  singing  ofbirdsorthe  sighing  of  the  wind; 
the  criee  of  am'inftlfl  or  the  hum  of  insects ;  the  boom  of  the  waterMl  or  the 
roar  of  the  waves,  all  convey  to  the  ear  the  idea  of  music  and  of  harmony. 
IfevertheleBS  many  a  wild  legend  has  been  invented  to  account  for  its  firat 
introduction :  thus  the  Chinese  claim  the  invention  of  instrumental  musia 
and  attribute  it  to  the  act  of  blowing  the  pith  out  of  the  bamboo,  Diodorue 
SicaluB  declares  that  music  was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  first 
miuioal  sound  that  was  heard  came  from  the  reeds  of  the  l^ile  when  blown 
into  by  the  wind.  ApoUodorus  gives  us  the  following  somewhat  romantic 
fible  on  this  sulg'eot.  "The  Nile  having  overflowed  its  banks  at  the 
periodical  period  for  the  rise  of  that  wonderful  river ;  on  its  subsidence  to 
its  oeoal  Wvel,  several  dead  animals  were  left  on  the  shores,  and  amongst 
file  rest,  a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  which  being  dried  and  wasted  in  the  sun, 
notiung  remained  within  the  sheU  but  nerves  and  cartilages,  which  being 
tightened  and  contracted  by  the  heat  became  sonorous.  Mercury  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  happened  to  strike  his  foot  against  this  shell, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  sound  produced,  that  the  idea  of  the  lyre 
eojseeted  itself  to  his  imagination.  The  first  instrument  he  constmcted 
was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  was  strung  with  the  sinews  of  dried 

nninmla." 

How  much  of  truth  may  be  concealed  in  this  legend  wo  know  not,  but 
of  the  early  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  in  music  we  have  sufficient  evidence. 
One  of  the  proofs  of  this  fact  has  still  actual  existence  on  the  guglia  rotta, 
or  broken  pillar  now  lying  in  the  Campus  Martina.  This  pillar  or  rather 
obelisk  withnineteen  others  was  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  1^  Sesos- 
tnB,atHe]iopolis,about  four  hundred  yearsbefore  thesicgc  of  Troy.  Fromlts 
VOL.  xij.  so.   137,  I/.9.  1^ 
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original  destination  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  to  Borne,  and  was  thrown 
do\vii  and  broken  during  the  sacking  of  the  city  in  1527.  Hence  its  name  of 
guglia  rotta.  Upon  it  may  be  seen  carved  the  figure  of  a  musical  instrument 
of  two  strings  and  with  a  neck,  much  resembling  the  calascione  still  used 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  form  of  this  instrument  is  very  significant 
of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  as  by  means  of  its  neck  it  was 
capable  with  only  two  strings  of  producing  a  great  number  of  notes.  The 
stnngs  if  tuned  fourths  to  each  other  would  furnish  that  series  of  soandB 
called  by  the  ancients  Heptachord  as  B,  C,  D,  E;  E,  F,  G,  A;  or  if  tuned 
fifths  would  produce  an  octave,  while  the  musical  annals  of  all  other  nations 
fail  of  exhibiting  a  vestige  of  any  contrivance  for  shortening  the  strings 
during  performance  by  a  neck  or  finger  board,  and  Father  Montfaacon 
observes  that  after  examining  five  hundred  lyres,  harps  and  citharies  he 
could  not  discover  anything  of  a  similar  nature. 

Melody,  of  course,  preceded  the  introduction  of  harmony,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  given  us  by  Nichomachus : — "  Pythagoras,"  says  that  author, 
'*  heard  some  iron  hammers  striking  on  an  anvil,  and  giving  out  sounds 
that  made  the  most  harmonious  combinations  with  one  another.  One  p^ 
was,  however,  an  exception  to  these  musical  tones,  and  he  was  hence  led 
to  inquire  what  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  hammers  which  produced 
these  different  effects.  This  story  has  secured  for  him  the  renown  of  being 
the  first  who  sought  for  the  explanation  of  musical  relations  in  the  properties 
of  matter.'' 

Grecian  music  appears  gradually  to  have  assumed  a  most  vociferons 
character ;  thus  Lucian  tells  us,  that  in  one  of  the  Olympic  Games  of  his 
day,  a  young  flute  player  named  Harmonides,  on  his  first  public  appearance, 
began  a  solo  with  so  violent  a  blast  on  purpose  to  surprise  and  elevate  his 
audience,  that  he  breathed  his  last  breath  into  his  flute  and  died  upon  the 
spot.  When  to  this  we  add,  that  the  trumpet  players  at  these  exhibitions 
expressed  an  excess  of  joy  when  they  found  their  exertions  had  neither 
rent  their  cheeks  nor  burst  their  blood  vessels,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  noisy  music  of  the  period.  Such  as  it  was  however,  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  very  expensive  chsiracter,  for  we  are  told  that  AmabsBus,  a  Grecian 
harper,  was  paid  an  Attic  talent,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  per  day  for  his  performance ;  and  Ismenias,  a  celebrated 
Theban  musician,  purchased  a  flute  at  Corinth  worth  three  talents,  or  five 
hundred  and  eighty  one  pounds  five  shillings.  The  state  with  which  the 
musicians  appeared  is  exemplified  by  Xenophon's  remark,  that  if  a  bad  flute 
player  would  pass  for  a  good  one,  he  must,  like  the  "  great  flute  players, 
expend  large  sums  on  rich  furniture,  and  appear  in  public  with  a  great 
retinue  of  servants." 

In  glancing  at  ancient  music,  we  must  not  omit  all  notice  of  the  Boman 
tyrant,  Nero,  whose  efforts  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  his 
voice  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  practice  of  singers  in  ancient  times.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  lying  on  his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his 
stomach.  He  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  abstained  from  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  such  meats  as  were  held  prejudicial  to  singing.  Appre- 
hensive of  injuring  his  voice,  he  at  length  desisted  frx>m  haranguing  the 
soldiery  and  senate,  and  after  his  return  from  Greece  established  an  officer 
(Fhonascus)  to  regulate  his  tones  while  speaking  I 

The  use  of  sacred  music  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date,  being 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  Israelites,  and  other  nations :  it  was  first  Intro- 
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daced  in  an  instrumental  form  into  the  Christian  Church  in  the  reign  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  while  the  practice  of  chanting  the  Psalms  was  hrought 
into  use  hy  St.  Amhrose  350  A.  D.  The  chant  adopted  hy  him  was  of  a 
Tery  simple  character,  containing  only  four  modes ;  hut  in  600  the  method 
of  chanting  was  improved  hy  Gregory  the  Great,  who  doubled  this  number. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  Gregory  was  rather  a  compiler  than  a  composer 
of  ecclesiastical  chants,  but  all  writers  are  unanimous  in  allowing  that  he 
collected  musical  fragments  of  such  ancient  Hymns  and  Psalms  as  the  first 
fsdihers  of  the  church  had  approved,  and  that  he  methodized  and  arranged 
them  in  the  order  which  was  long  continued  at  Eome,  and  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Western  Churches. 

This  pontiff  established  two  colleges  for  singing,  one  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  the  other  near  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  His  ''ScolaCantorum" 
existed  for  three  hundred  years  subsequent  to  his  death,  and  in  this  building 
was  carefully  preserved  the  whip  with  which  he  used  to  threaten  to  scourge 
tiie  boys,  and  tiie  bed  on  which  he  lay  when  he  came  to  hear  them  practice. 

In  England,  music  was  introduced  into  the  church  service  by  St.  Augustine. 
It  was  afterwards  much  improved  by  St.  Dunstan,  himself  an  eminent 
musician,  and  who  is  said  to  have  first  furnished  the  English  churches  and 
convents  with  the  organ.  This  instrument  was  originally  seen  in  France 
in  757,  when  the  Emperor  Constantino  Copronymus  Sixth  sent  one  from 
Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  King  Pepin.  Eor  a  long  period,  however, 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  instruments  was  a  rare  acquisition  to  any 
church,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  century  that  it  became  frequently 
used  in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Daring  the  dark  ages  little  advance  was  made  in  music,  it  having  been 
always  observed  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  progress  of 
music,  and  the  cultivation  of  other  arts  and  sciences ;  consequently  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Europe  were  occupied  by 
GK>ths,  Huns,  Yandals,  &c.  whose  language  was  as  harsh  as  their  manners 
were  savage,  little  improvement  in  the  art  is  to  be  looked  for.  This  night 
of  ignorance  first  began  to  break  in  Italy,  literature  and  refinement  being 
encouraged  more  early  in  the  courts  of  the  Eoman  pontiffs  than  elsewhere. 
Music  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  her  sister  arts  in  Eome,  and  it  was  from 
this  fSact  that  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  chief  graces  and  elegance  of 
modem  music  to  Italy,  their  original  birth  place.  It  is  indeed  still  to  the 
church  of  this  period  that  we  must  direct  our  attention,  not  only  as  patrons, 
but  as  professors  of  the  musical  science ;  for  we  find  the  example  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  followed  in  the  tenth  century  by  Gerbert  Scholasticus, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  Second,  who  cultivated  music  most  assiduously, 
regarding  it  as  only  second  in  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  Our  country- 
man, William  of  Malmesbury,  speaks  with  wonder  of  the  perfection  to 
which  he  had  brought  the  organ  by  means  of  blowing  it  with  warm  water; 
and  he  was  celebrated  by  the  authors  of  the  twelfth  century  as  Gerbert  the 
musician.  This  Pope  paved  the  way  for  the  labors  of  Guide  Aretenus,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  modem  system  of  notation  :  Guide  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Arezzo,  and  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  his  improvements  not  only  into  his  own  convent, 
but  to  Home  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  we  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Church  was  not  however  to  remain  the  sole  supporter  of  music,  for 
in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  a  totally  different  style  ms5dTi^\X,'e>  «?g^^'dx- 
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ance  with  the  tronbadours  who  at  this  period,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Coort  of  Foictou  and  other  princes,  first  appeared  in  Provence,  and  gradnallj 
spread  themselves  over  Europe,  as  did  also  the  violars  or  performers  on  ^ 
viol,  the  juglars  or  flute  players,  and  the  musars  or  pla3^rs  on  other  instm- 
ments,  comprehended  in  France  under  the  general  name  of  jongleurs.  The 
songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  on  various  subjects — ^moral^  meny,  and 
amorous.  Their  melodies  were  simple  and  without  art,  their  notes  square 
and  written  on  four  lines  without  any  marks  for  time,  the  management  of 
the  air  depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  singer.  Altogether  the  music  oi 
Provence  must  have  stood  out  in  strong  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  chanti 
of  Italy,  yet  both  lent  their  aid  towards  the  perfection  of  modem  music. 

In  our  own  country  meanwhile  this  science  had  not  been  n^leeted. 
William  the  Conqueror  on  his  invasion  of  England  was  accompanied  by 
several  minstrels,  one  of  whom  named  TaiUefer,  who  was  distingoished 
no  less  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  than  for  his  musical  skill,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  begin  the  onset.  He  advanced  before  the  troops,  singing 
the  song  of  Eoland,  and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  lost  his  l^e. 

A  bard  or  joculator  was  an  essential  part  of  theKorman  monarch's  coorl^ 
and  we  find  the  bounty  of  "William  the  Conqueror  to  this  bard  recorded  in 
Doomsday  Book.  His  successor  imitated  him  in  the  protection  of  moedc 
Eichard  the  first  was  himself  no  mean  musician,  and  Henry  the  second,  says 
Wood,  founded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  music  in  Oxford.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  second  however,  such  extensive  privileges  were  claimed  by  the 
minstrels,  and  so  many  disreputable  persons  assumed  that  character  that  it 
became  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  express  laws. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  music  became  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance, and  England  can  boast  of  several  eminent  composers  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Amongst  others,  of  John  Marbeck  who  set  the 
whole  English  cathedral  service  to  music.  Indeed  in  the  sixteenth  centory 
it  became  an  indispensable  part  of  a  good  education,  and  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  were  instructed  in  the  art.  There  is  still  a  collection  preserved  in 
manuscript  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  and  certainly  if  her 
Majesty  was  able  to  execute  any  of  the  pieces  in  that  book,  she  must  have 
been  a  brilliant  performer,  for  a  month's  practice  would  scarcely  enable  a 
modem  master  to  play  one  of  them  with  any  efiect  to  the  end. 

The  reigns  of  Elizabeth's  successors  James  and  Charles  were  equally 
prosperous  to  the  musician ;  in  the  former  a  musical  professorship  was 
founded  at  Oxford  by  Ih:.  William  Hychin ;  in  the  latter  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  musicians  of  Westminster,  incorporating  them  as  the  king's 
musicians  into  a  body  politic,  with  powers  to  prosecute  and  fine  all  except 
themselves  who  should  "  attempt  to  make  any  benefit  or  advantage  of 
music  in  England  or  Wales ; "  powers  which  were  subsequently  put  in 
execution.  We  notice,  however,  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  tiie 
style  of  music  in  these  two  reigns.  Prior  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  there  had  been  little  in  vogue  except  masses  and  madrigals,  but  from 
that  time  to  the  present  dramatic  music  became  the  object  of  attention. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  prevalence  of  this  style  which  excited  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Puritans,  who  could  imagine  no  music  innocent  that  was  not 
psalmody.  From  the  temporary  shade  thus  thrown  over  music  during  the 
Commonwealth,  it  reappeared  at  theBestoration,  and  has  continued  to  hold 
its  ground  with  us  ever  since,  our  country  boasting  of  many  composers 
whose  musical  powers  may  compete  with  the  best  musicians  in  other  lands, 
in  the  production  of  both  sacred  aud  dtaxoaAi^  ^\fi&^^\  simongiBt  these  we 
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mention  Henry  Purcell,  Clarke,  Croft,  Boyce,  Nares,  and  the  celebrated 
del,  who  though  bom  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  spent  so  many  of  his  after 
s  in  England,  where  he  found  his  last  long  home  in  Westminster 
By ;  and  whose  musical  powers  cannot  be  more  forcibly  described  than 

were  by  Arbuthnot,  who  replied  in  answer  to  Pope's  inquiry  as  to 
del's  talent :— "  Conceive  the  highest  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they 
nuch  beyond  anything  you  can  conceive."     In"  a  subsequent  paper  on 

subject,  we  hope  to  give  a  few  practical  rules  on  the  study  of  the 
ice  of  music,  for  the  assistance  of  those  students  who  are  anxious  to 
net  themselves  without  the  aid  of  masters,  and  who  have  been  hitherto 
rred  ^m  so  doing  by  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  task.  Thorough 
>  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  intricate  study,  but  it  has  been  made 
h  more  difficult  than  is  necessary.  A  few  simple  rules,  with  a  fair 
£  of  patience  and  perseverance  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  give  us  a 
insight  into  this  interesting  science.  C. 


THE  WATCHMAN'S  SONG.— From  the  Gebmait. 

Hark  !  while  I  sing,  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  eighty  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Eight  souls  alone  from  death  were  kept, 
"When  God  the  earth  with  delude  swept. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  through  thine  all-prevailing  might, 

Bo  thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark !  while  I  sing  our  village  dock 

The  hour  of  nine^  good  sirs,  has  struck 

Nine  lepers  cleansed  returned  not. 

Be  not  thy  blessings,  by  man,  forgot — 

Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 

Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain.  Lord !  &g. 

Hark !  while  I  sing  our  village  clock 

The  hour  of  Un^  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

Ten  precepts  show  God's  holy  will — 

Oh,  may  we  prove  obedient  still ! 

Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 

Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain.  Lord !  &e. 

Hark !  while  I  sing,  our  village  clock 

The  hour  of  twehje^  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

Twehe  is  of  time  the  boundary — 

Man !  think  upon  eternity. 

Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 

Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain.  Lord !  &c. 

Hark !  while  I  sing,  our  village  dock 

The  hour  of  one,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

One  God  alone  reigns  over  all ; 

Nought  can  without  his  will  befSall. 

Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 

Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain.  Lord !  &c. 

Hark !  while  I  sing,  our  village  dock 

The  hoiu:  of /our,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

Four  seasons  crown  the  farmer's  care. 

Thy  heart  with  equal  toil  prepare — 

Up — ^up — awake !  nor  slumber  on 

The  mom  approaches,  night  is  gone ! 
Thank  God,  who  by  his  power  and  might 
Has  watdied  and  k^t  us  through  thia  ni^tl 
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HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  CLASSICS.— No.  VI. 
The  HipPOLYTus  of  Euripides  (concluded.) 

HiPPOLTTUS,  1060 — 1. — 

(!  dtol di6Wvfiofi,ai 

"  Ye  Gods,  why,  I  pray  you,  do  not  I  unloose  my  voice,  since  I  wot  'tis  through  you 
whom  I  worship  that  I  am  undone." 

The  Editor  of  "  Short  Notes  "  refers  to  ^schylus,  Pr.  V.  38.  6<mg  to  aov 

TTpovltoKev  yipag  where,  as  here,  Strrig  is  used  definitely  as  denoting 

the  cause. 

In  V.  1064, 70  trefjLvoy  ("  tua  sanctimonia  "  Musgrave)  is  rightly  Englished 
by  Paley  "  your  cant." 

Ibid.  1102—4.— 

^  fieya Xv^rac  irapaipii Xevaaiay 

"  Verily  the  anxieties  of  the  Gods  for  ua  when  they  come  before  my  mind,  greatly 
lessen  my  griefs :  but,  though  in  imagination  I  possess  within  me  some  clear  under- 
'  standing  en  the  subject,  I  fail  when  I  regard  the  fortunes  and  deeds  of  mortals." 

Musgrave  proposed  to  connect  iXirlh  here  with  Xelwofiai,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  taken  with  KtvOiay  in  the  sense  of  iXwl^iay.  The 
explanation  of  the  masculine  participle  instead  of  the  feminine,  though  the 
chorus  is  of  the  Treezenian  women  (see  1118)  is  either  that  the  Poet  speaks  in 
his  own  person,  or,  as  some  urge,  that,  as  a  general  sentiment,  a  woman  may 
utter  this  sentence  in  masculine  gender.  Paley  quotes  the  Helen,  1630, 
where  a  chorus  of  women  is  addressed  as  masculine.  See  also  Andromach. 
421.  Eor  the  use  ofnapaipm  usually  found  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing 
and  a  genitive  of  the  person,  with  or  without  irapa,  See  Hippolytus,  1316; 
Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  25. 

Ibid.  1116.— 

^o^a  ^€  -         irapaarrifws  lytirf, 

''And  may  I  enjoy  a  character  neither  too  nice  and  exact,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
unreal  or  coimterfeit  one." 

Valkenaer  seems  to  have  hit  the  truth  when  he  sliowed  that  ar/ocic^c  here, 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  irapatrrffioi  and  is  equivalent  to  iwlarffjtoQ,  The 
scholiast  understands  the  passage  of  a  reputation  neither  exalted  nor  mean, 
hut  respectable,     Eor  irapaarinoc  see  JEschylus,  Agam.  754. 

In  V.  1117,  Musgrave  conjectured  &pioy  xpoyoy  instead  of  avpioy,  ♦.  e, 
mores  flexiles  tempestiv^  semper  inmutans.  But  we  must  translate  with 
Paley,  "  against  the  morrow  whenever  "  it  comes.  ("  Short  Notes  "  quote 
Troilus  andCressida,  iii.  3.  ad  fin.  &c.) 


Ibid.  1120. — Kadapay  =  untroubled,  unconfused,  a  metaphor  from  water. 
irapa  d '  kXiri^a  Xtvtrtrta  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  to  wap  *  eXirc^  *  ov  Xtvaaa. 
"I  behold  what  is  beyond  my  expectation." 


Ibid.  1128 — 9.— Read,  with  Blomfield  and  Paley, 

odi  Kvv(ay 
AKVir6S(av  fUra  BfipaQ  ivaipey 
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Paley  shows  that  the  old  and  corrupt  reading  wKviro^uty  eirif^a  dedg  fitra 
Ofipag  evaipcjy  arose  from  dedg  being  read  for  OfjpaQ  in  one  copy,  whence  the 
error  arose  of  seeking  from  v.  1131  cVf/Sa  to  govern  Oiypac,  which  had  been 
left  without  its  preposition  /xcra,  because  that  was  doing  duty  with  dedg. 


Ibid.  1132—4. 

rov  d/x0( tTTirovg 

If  we  adopt  the  usual  text  we  shall  construe — 

"  Restraining  with  set  foot  your  training  horses  in  the  course  round  Limna." 

In  this  case  t6v  rpo^ov  will  be  governed  by  the  notion  of  driving 
expressed  in  the  participle.  See  the  accusative  thus  after  neuter  verbs 
implying  motion,  at  Bacch.  873;  Hippolytus  1029,  (Paley.)  But,  as  Paley 
agrees  with  many  earlier  editors,  Reiske*s  conjecture  is  very  probable.  He 
reads  yvfivalog  tirnov,  i.  e,  "Occupying  with  the  foot  of  the  steed  in  training, 
the  course  around  limna."  Por  Limna,  see  v.  228.  The  Editor  of  '*  Short 
N'otes"  has  the  reading  of  Reiske,  but  construes  it  "curbing  with  the  foot, 
&c."  and  loses  the  force  of  Karixto. 


Ibid.  1140—1.— 

yvfi<l>i^ia XeKTpwv  &/j,t\\a 

This  is  an  enallage  of  case  for  vvfKj^idlwv  X.  a.  which  Monk  was  inclined 
to  read. 

The  true  test  of  a  good  case  of  enallage  is  when  the  adjective  refers  to 
both  substantives  alike  in  some  measure,  though  perhaps  more  to  one  than 
another.  (Compare  Trachin.  Soph.  318.  oyKov  ovdyLarog  firirpiaov  ♦.  q. 
litp-pHkiv.     Pers.  -^sch.  95.  Catullus,  LXIV.  277.     Canstrue  here — 

**  The  emulation  of  brides  for  thy  marriage," — or,  "  the  rivahy  for  thy  wedlock  which 
would  make  a  bride." 


Ibid.  1147.— 

**  I  am  wroth  with  the  Gods." 

An  Homeric  verb,  used  here  and  in  Ehesus,  494,  with  the  i  short,  as  in 
Homer. 


Ibid.  1163.— M.  HaMvy,  in  his  "Gr^ce  Tragique,"  p.  352,  when  com- 
paring  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euiipides  with  those 
which  correspond  to  them  in  Eacine,  suspects  that  this  is  the  same  slave 
who,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  gave  his  young  master  such  advice  as,  if 

followed,  might  have  prevented  his  tragical  fate.     t^ilopKt  jiiyroi 

irfxucpdg  ponfjg  this  is  equivalent  to  to  h^opKevai  (jxBg  inl  trfiiKpdg  powfjg  etrrl, 
as  Paley  well  observes, 

"  He  beholds  the  daylight  bttt  it  rests  only  on  a  slight  turn  of  the  scale." 

«  TTig  seeing  the  light  rests,  on  a  slight  turn  of  the  scales." 

Compare  CEd..  T.  961.  Heracl.  690.  In  v.  1172,  p&irrpoy  (th  pivu)  is 
the  trap- spring  whereby  the  mouse-trap  shuts,  called  also  crKav^aXriOpoy; 
Aristoph.  Aoham.  687.  where  the  scholiast  identifies  the  latter  word  with 
p6irrpoy,  which  he  quotes  from  Archilochus  in  the  same  sense. 
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Ibid.  1188—9.— 

^^And  from  the  chariot-rail  he  grasps  in  his  hands  the  reins,  setting  his  foot  to  the 
chariot,  half  boots  and  all.'' 

avTv^y  Horn.  II.  V.  728.  signifies  the  high  pointed  rim  of  the  chariot  to 
which  th^  reins  were  hung.  iLpfivXri  is  the  same  as  ApfivXtg  Theocr.  vii. 
28.  a  hatfboot  used  by  hunters  and  rustics.  Compare  -^schylus  Agam. 
944.  Euripides  elsewhere  calls  it  Mycenaean.  For  the  use  of  airroc  ia 
avToiaiy  apfivXaiaiv  see  Wordsworth  §  137,  and  Monk  on  this  passage. 


Ibid.  1197.— 

Trfv  ehOvQ  "Apyovc  — —  o^y. 
**  On  the  road  straight  towards  Argos  and  Epidaums." 

This  is,  it  seems,  a  solitary  case  of  ehdvQ  for  ehSv,  Though,  as  Monk 
observes,  Wvq  is  used  by  Homer  for  IBv.  The  Editor  of  "  Short  Notes" 
seems  to  point  us  to  Hom.  11.  xii.  106,  for  thSvgy  but  we  find  there  i9vc« 
With  TovwiKeiva  in  v.  1199,  compare  ^schyl.  Suppl.  257 — 9  where 
raTTCJcctva  is  contrasted  with  r  *  aTrlra^e.  Here  it  means  "on  the  other 
(♦.  e,  Corinthian,  says  Paley,)  side  of  this  land." 


Ibid.  1205—8.— 

eg  ^ '  aXifipddovQ eiffopay, 

**  Bat  when  we  looked  to  the  sea-beaten  shores,  we  beheld  a  huge  wave  rearing  to 
heaven,  so  that  our  eyes  were  robhed  of  the  sight  of  the  Scironian  rugged  coast." 

In  this  passage  ipoy  is  used,  says  Yalkenaer,  as  in  Hom.  H.  16.  407.  for 
"  huge,"  "  vast,"  an  attribute  of  divinity,  like  BiaKeKog,  Betnrifnoc,  &c.  Bnt 
it  may  be,  as  in  the  passage  referred  to  from  Homer,  strictly,  *'  sacred,*' 
''  godsent,"  for  in  each  case  the  epithet  applies  to  what  belongs  to  Poseidon. 
For  the  neuter  use  of  (mipii^oy  see  Bacch.  970.  1083.  Hom.  Od.  xii.  434. 
elaopay  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  to  eiaopdy  which  would  be  the  accusatiTe 
after  the  verb  df^ripidri.  Had  that  verb  been  active,  we  should  have  fxxwA 
two  accusatives  after  it.     See  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  418.  p.  671. 


Ibid.  1213. — rpiKv^q,,  which  is  used  as  explanatory  of  jcXv^mvc,  is 
explained  by  Linwood  on  Prom.  v.  1013,  by  the  mention  of  the  &ct  that 
the  Greeks  considered  each  third  wave  much  larger  than  the  former  two. 
See  Eurip.  Troad.  82,  where  it  also  occurs.  In  v.  1214,  ravpov  seems  to 
have  been  understood  as  "phocam,"  a  "  sea  calf,"  or  "  seal,"  by  Servios  on 
-^n.  vi.  445,  vii.  761,  where  this  story  is  narrated.  Yoss,  in  cbnseqtienoe, 
proposed  to  read  Alyaioy  instead  of  iypiov.  Servius  described  the  phoca 
as  sent  by  -^geus,  father  of  Theseus. 


Ibid.  1222.— 

Ifidaiy Bifxac, 

"  Having  fastened  the  reins  about  his  hody  behind." 

Valkenaer  translates  "  loris  circa  corpus  suum  contortis."  In  v.  1226 
fUTatrrpii^ovaai  is  *'  obeying,"  "heeding,"  a  sense  derived  from  the  original, 
meaning  "to  turn  round."  In  the  two  following  lines,  note  the  use  of 
/ioXOaica  "  smooth,"  "  level;"  and  the  metaphorical  use  of  oicuca^  (hehns)  for 
reins.    In  v.  1229,  Ufjialvkfy  is  transitive  a&  in  Bacch.  36. 
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Ibid.  1232—3.— 

*'  To  suoh  a  degree  that  be  oyertamed  it,  and  upset  the  driver  by  bringing  the  chariot- 
wbeel  in  oontaot  with  a  atone." 

avaxairlJ^tiv  is  properly  to  throw  off  by  rearing,    trvptyyec  are  the  "  naves 
of  the  wheels."     ipiiXara  "linch  pins."     Compare  with  this  passage  Orid 

Past.  vi.  741—4. 

'^  Solliciti  terrentur  equi,  frustraque  retenti 

Per  scopnlos  dominum,  dnraque  saxa  tr^unt. 

Exciderat  cnrru,  lorisque  morantibus  artus 
Hippolytos  lacero  pectore  raptus  erat." 

and  Horn.  U.  zxii.  325,  &c. 


Ibid.  1245. — r/jLirrwy  iftavriav  "of  the  cut  reins."     This  phrase  occurs 
also  in  Soph.  Electr.  746 — 7,  in  a  like  passage. 


Ibld.  1249 — 54. — Patin,  v.  l.p.  62.  compares  this  speech  of  the  slave 
in  Euripides  with  that  of  Theramene  in  Bacine's  Play  on  the  same  subject, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 


Ibed.  1270—1. — 

^  And  with  thee  the  God  with  yariegated  plumage,  haying  encompassed  them  with 
fleetest  wing." 

For  this  sense  of  afju^i(iaXity,  ''surrounding  with  nets,  as  hunters  would/' 
eompare  Soph.  Antig.  344,  where  the  very  words  d/jujiifiaXiity  ay€i  occur  in 
the  same  sense.  Paley  quotes  Propert.  III.  iii.  5 — 6.  Beware  of  accepting 
the  translation  '' circumfusus/'  in  Barnes'  edition.  That  would  be 
ufM^i^aX6fuyog. 

Ibid.  1274—6.— 

deXyti  h  * 'xpvtrotlw^s 

**  Yes,  love  entraps  «fl>  whose  maddened  hearts,  winged  as  he  is,  and  shining  with 
^old,  he  shall  haye  attacked,  namely  the  tribe  of  mountain  cubs,  &o." 

**  Non  amoris  sed  amantis  est  fuurofUyq,  xpahl^  "  is  Yalkenaer's  observation 
here,  and  this  would  be  dear  to  most  without  his  note.  But  the  Editor  of 
**  Short  Notes  "  is  wrong  in  saying  that  these  two  words  are  the  dative  of 
tke  manner:  they  are,  as  Yalkenaer  said,  and  as  Paley  also  notes,  indicative 
9f  ike  part  affected.  Bikyta  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  Soph.  Trach. 
355  and  710.  In  v.  1280 — 1.  (nffxirayruy  is  the  objective  genitive  after 
Ttfiay  which  is  a  kind  of  cognate  accusative  after  xpaTvyeig  See  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  §  408. 

Ibid.  1289.— 

iruaSii^  ii^y^ 

.    ^  Haying  been  induced  to  belieye  obscure  charged' 

Tor  the  old  reading  fai^€pay  h*  c^x^c  &ray,  Dobree  ^avipa  ^ '  eTXeV  tr* 
&m,  which  modem  editors  adopts  Monk  read  €sr)(€^c  ^ttiv. 
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Ibid.  1292—3.— 

H  Trnyvoc dve^ecc* 

<<  Or  on  wings  aloft  jMMsing  to  another  life,  lift  your  foot  out  of  this  trouble." 

For  this  latter  phrase  which  reminds  us  of  the  deriyation  of  the  Latin 
"expedio/'  see  Mach,  Choeph,  684,  From.  271,  Eurip.  Herad.  109. 
In  the  phrase  fUTofiag  jSlorov  the  latter  word  seems  to  be  the  aocusatiTt 
of  limitation  or  definition. 


1 


Ibid.  1297. — At  this  verse  Mnsgrave  quotes  Terence  Andr.  iv.  1. 16. 
''Atque  aliquis  dicat,  nihil  promoveris,  Multiim  molestos  certS  ei  fuero." 

In  V.  1307,  for  &<rKtp  fjv  ^Uaioy  (£d.  Lascar  dawep  ovv  tvcaiov  which  \a 
followed  by  Faley  ana  others)  Monk  preferred  to  read  dcnct^  fiv  dixdm- 
li^airiTo  i.e.  did  not  consent. 


Ibid.  1316. — 7rape7Xcc  "have  detached,"  "drawn  aside  from  a  right 
direction,"  so  that  it  should  fall  on  your  son.  Faley  refers  to  v.  1103,  and 
to  Hecub.  591. 


\ 


Ibid.  1318—19.— 

iraiiip ^vttTtv 

*^  Thy  sea- God  dre,  tho'  feeling  kindly  towards  thee,  yet  granted  thee  thy  request  as 
far  as  was  right,  seeing  that  he  had  promised." 

eirelTrep  ^vttriv  here  seems  to  explain  '^pfiv  — 

"Though  he  would  fain  have  refused,  because  the  boon  would  be  attended  with  sad 
results,  yet  because  of  his  promise  he  granted  it,  as  far  as  was  right." 

In  V.  1323  we  must  read  with  Monk,  from  the  best  Faris  Mss.,  ^x^  lb 
irapicrx^Q  "gave  consideration."  In  1327,  flOcXc  wore  yiyveoBai  roBe  is  ».  f  ^ 
ijdeXe  TCL^e  (Scrre  ylyveffSai 

Ibid.   1329—30.— 

"  No  one  is  inclined  to  thwart  the  desire  of  him  that  wishes  anything ^  but  we  always 
stand  out  of  the  way — keep  aloof — ^avuid  interference." 

Musgrave  doubts  that  this  principle  of  action  prevailed  among  the  Gk)d8, 
at  any  rate  according  to  Homer's  showing,  and  deems  it  an  invention  of 
Euripides.  Faley  refers  to  the  Schol.  on  Nub.  687,  to  show  that  it  is 
implied  extensively  in  Grecian  mythology.  See  Ovid  Met.  iii.  336.  "Ifeque 
enim  licet  irrita  cuiquam  Facta  Dei  fecisse  deo,"  and  xiv.  784 — 5.  As 
Fatin  observes.  Etudes  v.  1.  p.  45.  note  1,  this  passage  answers  the  question 
why  the  Gk>ddess  did  not  intervene  to  protect  Hippolytus,  while  living, 
instead  of  pitying  him  when  dying.  At  Iq  to^  alayyvriQNBXkeinsjsr  compares 
Hom.  Od.  ii.  331,  and  Glaudian  E.  F.  ii.  232,  '^Beverentia  patris  Obstitit 
auzilio.^' 


Ibid.  1336. — ^  Oavovtra  yvvi)  "thy  wife's  death"  did-away-with  verbal 
proofs.  With  icaraXijirrov  used  actively  in  v.  1347,  Faley  compares  -2EsohyL 
Fers.  109,  and  Choeph.  845.  Valkenaer  seems  to  have  defended  the  word 
in  its  passive  sense,  ''luctus  divinitus  immissus,"  or  "acceptos."  In  v. 
1350,  xprifffioig  is  explained  by  the  scholiast  tdrfifMiai,  Kardptug,  ''solemn 
requests," ''imprecatory  petitions.'^ 
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Ibid.  1360. — 

''Who  stands  at  my  side  on  the  right.'' 

Here  Yaikenaer  from  the  Paris  Mss.  reads  k^^itrrriK '  kvltlih  which  is 
egnivalent  to  eTrcSefcot,  ad  dextram,  an  Homeric  use,  and  Monk  adopts  this 
reading.  But  Paley  shows  that  ^e£/a  may  he  used  adverhially  also,  illus- 
trating it  hy  the  words  avvrova  and  '7rp6a<l>opa  also  adverhially  used  in  the 
next  Hne,  which  he  rightly  translates — 

"  Lift  me  smtahJy  ta  my  ease  (t.  e,  gently) ;  and  draw  me  aimultaneoualy." 

In  T.  1368 — 9. — ^Paley  explains  that^iaq  as  governed  hy  x«P*''  ^under- 
stood. 

^  In  vain  have  I  undergone  many  troubles  owing  to  my  just  conduct  towards  men." 

He  explodes  the  notion  of  construing  u6xSovg  Tfjc  iv(n(ilaQ  as  "  lahores 
pietatis."     The  article  is  used  either  with  hoth  substantives  or  either. 


Ibid.  1378—82. — 

w  waTpOQ  —  iiralruiv  KaKtSy; 

"0  wretched  curse  of  my  sire,  both  the  wickedness  of  polluted  kinsfolk,  mine  ancient 
forefathers,  passes  its  bounds,  and  does  not  tarry  and  has  come  upon  me,  (oh  wherefore) 
irho  am  nowise  guilty  of  evils." 

He  alludes  to  his  descent  through  Plttheus  from  Pelops,  "  saevam  Pelopis 
domum."    The  re  in  1379  is  answered  by  that  in  v.  1382. 


Ibid.  1391.— 

S  deioy  o^/Afjs  irvivfxa, 

With  these  words,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  Deity,  compare  ^sch. 
Arom.  V.  115,  usually  quoted  at  this  passage.  The  Editor  of  "  Short  Notes  " 
adds  Virg.  Ma.  1.  403,  Ov.  Fast.  v.  375,  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  135,  v.  56, 
Collins'  Ode  on  the  Passions,  94.  He  also  quotes  at  v.  1396,  Shakespeare's 
Temp.  V.  1.  "Mine,  Sir,  would,  were  I  human:  and  Milton's  Ode  on  the 
Circumoision,  where  it  is  said  of  the  angels,  '  Your  fiery  essence  can  distill 
no  tear.' " 


Ibid.  1402.— 

Tififie  IfMEfiiiSri 

**  She  found  &ult  because  of  her  honor  being  neglected." 

Compare  Hec.  962,  and  for  the  use  of  cTri/ii/x^/iai  thus,  with  a  genitive 
of  the  thing,  see  Hom.  11.  1.  93. 


Ibid.  1413 — 

ri  5  ' ;  eKTavig  p.  k.  r.  X. 

"  Nay  why  ?  you  would  have  killed  me,  ao  enraged  were  you  then." 

In  v.  1415,  eWJfy  &c.  construe 

**  Would  that  the  race  of  mortals  were  able  to  curse  the  Gods." 

For  the  word  thus  actively  used  with  a  dative  of  the  object  cursed,  see 
JEschyl.  Agam.  236,  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  778.  Hippolytus  means  that  then 
he  would  repay  Neptune  and  Venus.  The  French  translator  is  all  in  the 
daik  when  he  translates 

"  Helas !  la  race  humaine  est  done  sous  la  malediction  des  dieux  I" 
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Ibid.  1417. — &nfioi  "unavenged,"  An^wpip-u.      Vaftenaer  rtfan  far 
other  instances  of  tliie  kind  of  conBoUtion  to  .Sschyl.  Agam.  1288,  Ac., 
Ovid  Heroid.  21,  10,  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  845,  vliere  Venus  promises  Camilla, 
Noa  tamen  indeiorein  tna  to  regimt  reliqait 
£xtreiiiS  jam  in  morte  :  neqae  hoc  sme  nomine  leQkinn 
Per  feoles  erit,  ant  &mani  patieris  innltie. 
In  V.    1420,  Avrqc'£XXov  "another  of  her's,"  refers  to  Adonis  who) 
according  to  Apollodor,  III.  xiv.  4.  was  killed  by  the  boar,  because  Diana 
TBS  wroth  with  him. 

Ibib.  1426— 

St  '  atwcoc Kofnrovfiivif. 

"Jnbonorof  TOO,  thna  reining  thiongh  long  ages  the  (hut  of  their  ezoeanTe  grisf  of 

Compare  on  this  passage  Pausan.  ii.  (Corintli.)  32.  1,  Lataan  de  Dei 
Syria,  Lxx.,  Diodor.  Sic.  iv.  62,  &o. 


Ibid.  1437.— 

oil  Bifut  ^BtTovc  opay  k,  r.  X. 

Here  the  Scholiast  quotes  Eurip.  Alcest.  22 — 3.  The  French  profboor 
BO  often  referred  to,  in  his  notes  on  p.  67,  (Etudes,  vol.  1.)  adds  to  thie  Q. 
zxii.  213,  Vii^.  Mn.  xii.  151,  and  Servius  thereupon,  and  StatiuB,  Thebaid, 
■viiL  789. 


Ibid.  1457.— 

Kl)(aprip7lTai  r&fia 

"  Uy  EofieiiDga  have  heea  anSered,  ontf  «■«  tune  ever." 

Construe  the  two  last  verses  of  the  play — 

"For  tales  of  the  great,  wUch  invalve  a  propartionste  giie^  Qm  moK  obtein  (rnu'i 
attention.)" 

For  the  absolute  use  of  Karijfu  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Thu<^dideaii 
phrase  im  6\6yoc  rarc'^et.  The  Editor  of  "  Short  JTotos,"  aptly  quota 
here  from  Byron's  Giaour,  "  The  roofless  cot  decay'd  and  rent,  ftc. 
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CERTIFIED  rNDUSTRIAL  AND  EAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

S  is  a  very  important  Minute,  and  ought  to  encourage  the 
general  estahlishment  of  Lahor  Schools  for  Paupers  as  well  as 
Tagrant  children. 


« 


At  the  Council  Chamher,  Whitehall,  the  Slst  day  of  December 
1857,  by  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

Their  Lordships  having  had  under  consideration  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relative  to  E^ormatory  Schools ;  viz. : — 

17  and  18  Vict.  c.  86, 

18  and  19  Vict.  c.  87, 

19  and  20  Vict.  c.  109, 

20  and  21  Vict.  c.  55. ; 

and  also  the  acts  relative  to  Industrial  Schools;  viz. : — 

17  and  18  Vict.  c.  74.     (Scotland), 

20  and  21  Vict.  o.  48.     (England  and  Wales.) 

"  Eesolved, — 

''1.  To  cancel  the  minute  dated  2d  June  1856,  except  so  far  as  that 
schools  already  receiving  aid  imder  it  might  continue  to  do  so  on  the 
same  conditions  until  31st  March  1859,  but  no  longer. 

''  2.  That  after  31st  March  1859,  no  Eeformatory  School  certified  under 
the  Act  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  86.  should  receive  grants  (except  as 
provided  in  the  9th  section  below)  from  the  Parliamentary  fond 
administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  but  that 
Industrial  Schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  48,  or 
17  and  18  Vict.  c.  74,  and  Eagged  Schools,  might  be  aided  on  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  rest  of  this  present  minute. 

''  3.  That  their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  certi- 
fying Industrial  Schools  pursuant  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1857. 

*'  4.  That  the  promoters  of  Eagged  Schools,  in  applying  for  aid  under 
this  minute,  must  state  in  detaol : 

"  {a.)  Within  what  local  limits  they  expect  to  gather  scholars. 

''  (5.)  What  day  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  maintained,  or  are 
about  to  be  maintained,  by  charitable  subscriptions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  laboring  and  other  poorer  classes  within 
the  same  limits.  The  name  and  address  of  a  correspondent  must 
be  given  for  each  school. 

''  {c.)  Why  the  school  now  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
should  be  a  Eagged  School  ratiier  than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  why  it  will  not  be  likely  to  injure  any  of  the  day  schools  just 
named. 

"  A  map  marked  so  as  to  illustrate  the  answers  to  these  inquiries 
should  be  transmitted,  if  possible. 

"  5.  That  Eagged  Schools  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

''  (a.)  The  title  of  Eagged  School  or  some  other  equivalent  name  of 
distinction,  must  be  retained. 
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**  {h.)  Both  scholastic  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  giren. 

"(<?.)  No  fees  must  be  receiyed  from  any  child  attending  the  school 
or  any  of  the  classes. 

'*  {d.)  Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture ;  and  if  the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides  the  daily 
instruction  of  children,  the  expenditure  upon  such  other  objects, 
and  upon  the  instruction,  must  be  separately  stated. 

*'  {e.)  The  managers  must  certify  and  the  inspector  must  report  that 
adequate  means  are  taken  to  confine  the  children  attending  the 
school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated  with  the  children 
of  respectable  laboring  men ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic (as  far  as  the  fibrst  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,)  are 
well  taught  in  the  school;  and  that  its  discipline  and  moral 
influence  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  special  class  of 
scholars. 

''6.  Certified  Industrial  and  Bagged  Schools  may  reoeiye  grants  equal 
per  annum  to— 

''  (a)  One  half  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial 
instruction  is  carried  on ; 

*^  (h.)  One  third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for  labor; 

^'  (^e.)  Five  shiUings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar  according  to 
the  average  number  imder  industrial  instruction  throughout  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection ; 

"  (d.)  The  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and 
apparatus ; 

''  (tf.)  The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certificated  teacher's 
salar}^ 

"/.)  Teachers  in  workhouse  schools,  who  are  rated  in  the  first 
division  of  competency,  and  who,  during  the  last  three  preceding 
years  shall  have  served  continuously  in  such  schools  with  rating 
not  below  competency,  may  take  rank  without  further  exami- 
nation in  Bagged  or  in  certified  Industrial  Schools  as  certificated 
teachers,  and  may  in  those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such 
augmentation  as  their  salaries  justify,  on  the  usual  conditions,  up 
to  £20. 

"  (flr.)  Teachers  who  are  at  this  date  employed  in  Bagged  or  In- 
dustrial Schools,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an 
exanunation  equal  to  the  rating  of  competency  in  workhouse 
schools,  provided  that  the  inspector  has  reported  favorably  of 
their  schools  during  each  of  three  consecutive  years. 

".  7.  That  in  schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  48.  and 
17  and  18  Vict.  c.  74,  there  might  be  granted,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going forms  of  aid,— 

{a.)  The  sum  of  £5.  for  every  child  received  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  inspection  into  the  establishment,  under  an 
order  of  the  justices  for  its  permanent  detention,  or  who  shall 
have  been  detained  therein  under  such  an  order  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  same  year ; 


it 
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"  (h,)  The  sum  of  £40.  or  in  the  case  of  females,  £27.  in  respect 
of  every  person  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  teacher  therein 
during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

"  (1.)  That  the  school  contain  at  least  40  inmates. 
(2.)  That  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  make  a  favorable  report 
upon  the  means  of  tndning  and  upon  the  candidates  pre- 
sented by  the  managers  for  admission.  The  candidates  will 
be  examined  for  admission  by  the  Inspector  in  reading,  in 
writing  from  dictation,  and  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, simple  and  compound.  The  Inspector  will  also  report 
upon  the  apparent  fitness  of  the  candidates  in  respect  of  age, 
previous  employment,  manners,  and  physical  strength,  for 
the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  Eeformatory  or  Industrial  Schools. 
Candidates  must  have  completed  their  18th  year. 

(3.)  That  the  payments  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  be  continued  for  a  second  year,  but  that 
no  fractional  payment  be  allowed. 

"  (4.)  That  teachers  so  trained  may,  on  taking  service  in  a 
Bagged  or  in  a  certified  Industrial  School,  and  after  passing 
before  the  Inspector,  upon  the  papers  given  to  workhouse 
school  teachers,  an  examination  equal  to  the  rating  of  com- 
petency, receive  augmentation  pursuant  to  section  6  (/), 
supra. 

"  8.  That  all  examinations  and  inspections  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  minute  be,  as  a  general  rule,  referred  to  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  as  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
workhouse  schools. 

"  9.  That  Eeformatory  Schools  certified  under  the  Act  17  and 
18  Vict.  c.  86.  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  section  7  of 
this  minute,  so  far  tui  it  relates  to  the  reception  of  candidates 
for  training  as  teachers ;  the  Inspector  of  prisons  discharging 
the  same  fianctions  as  are  thereby  assigned  to  the  Inspector 
of  schools,  and  making  a  report  to  Sie  Secretary  of  State 
for  transmission  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

''  10.  That  grants  for  building  Bagged  Schools  be  made  on  the 
usual  terms,  so  long  as  they  provide  for  daily  instruction  only, 
or  for  daily  instruction  in  a  measure  greatly  beyond  the  accom- 
modation for  lodging,  which  latter  most  not  be  enough  to 
characterize  the  buildings  as  other  than  those  for  a  daily 
school. 

"  Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  certified  under  the  Industrial 
SchoolB  Act  will  also  be  made,  on  the  usual  terms  as  regards  the  previous 
approval  of  plans,  specifications,  estimates,  title,  and  conveyance  in  trust, 
and  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  the  approved  expenditure,  nor  £30.  per 
bed  for  which  proper  space  is  provided. 

"  Grants  will  be  made  for  building  (instead  of  an  allowance  for  rent)  in 
thofle  cases  only  where  the  permanent  provision  of  premises  appears  to  be 
thozoiighly  adequate,  and  where  circumstances  in  aU.  respects  are  favorable 
to  tiiie  undertiAing." 
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HOW    TO     WRITE    ENGLISH. 

OV   THE   USE   OP   WOBDS.  ., 

/"  Continued  from  Vol  XII.  p.  385  J 

ITING  and  speaking  are  too  much  dissevered  in  style.  Pet  j!= 
people  express  themselves  as  naturally  in  writing  as  in  speaking. 
Those  who  write  least  usually  err  most  in  this  respect :  and  1^ 
especially  in  the  use  of  words.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  though  ii 
short  common  words  are  good  enough  when  they  are  talking,  ^ 
they  are  not  fine  enough  for  a  letter  or  a  hook.  Thus  two  kinds  y, 
of  style  belong  not  only  to  every  age  but  nearly  to  every  person. 
''  Complete  letter  writers''  and  the  old  usage  have  given  a  rooted  strength 
to  this  silly  habit,  which  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  rid  of  it : 
and  yet  how  obviously  bad  it  is.  The  very  object  of  language,  which  is  to 
express  ideas  easily  and  accurately,  is  defeated  if  a  man  has  to  be  ransack- 
ing the  vocabulary  for  every  other  word  he  wants.  If  neglect  or  awkward- 
ness of  style  has  an  ill  effect,  quite  as  much  so  has  a  misuse  or  a  bad 
choice  of  words. 

It  is  very  dificult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  on  this  subject.  I  will, 
however,  endeavour  to  exemplify  some  common  defects.  The  first  is  the 
use  of  long  or  fine  words,  when  there  are  plainer  and  shorter  ones  which 
have  the  same  meaning.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  Harvey  which  may  well 
serve  as  a  beacon : — 

Lungs  often  imbibing  phlegmatick  and  melanchoHck  humours,  are  now  and  then 
deprehended  schirrous,  by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and  lapidification  of  the 
grosser  tiiat  may  be  left  indurated,  through  the  gross  reHques  of  peripneumonia  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Here  is  another  from  Burke,  much  lauded  fifty  years  ago  : — 

**  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body  composed 
of  transitory  parts ;  wherein,  by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  moulding 
together  the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the  whole  at  one  time  is 
never  old,  or  middle  aged  or  young ;  but  in  a  condition  of  imchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression." 

This  heap  of  fine  words  only  means  that  the  human  race  oonsistB  of 
young  and  old  persons  in  constant  succession,  it  being  so  ordered  by  divine 
wisdom.  Some  of  the  words  used  by  Burke  mean  nothing,  and  are  mere 
surplusage  for  the  sake  of  sound.  What,  for  instance,  means  the  ineorporth 
turn  of  a  race  ?  A  race  means  a  body  of  persons ;  there  cannot  be  a  rac9 
without  an  incorporation.  And  why  is  it  "  mysterious  '*  a  bit  more  than 
any  other  part  of  creation  ?  When  he  says  that  the  human  race  is  in  a 
condition  of  "unchangeable  constancy,  "he  says  what  is  not  the  fact.  In  the 
first  place  constancy  must  be  unchangeable;  but  the  human  race  has 
always  been  subject  to  great  changes  of  character,  locality,  and  number. 
Many  sections  of  the  whole  have  entirely  perished,  and  others  again  have 
risen  up  in  their  stead.  Into  such  mists^es  does  fine  writing  often  entrap 
even  learned,  men  like  Burke.  But  they  who  like  Hooker,  Bacon,  Gobbet^ 
or  Coke,  write  plain  English  without  striving  to  gild  their  writings  and 
dazzle  their  readers,  run  no  risks,  and  after  all  express  themselves  with  fai 
more  power  and  propriety.     Here  is  a  specimen  from  Eoger  Coke : — 

My  Lord  Bacon  compares  time  to  ways,  some  more  plain  and  easy  to  pass ;  othen 
more  rugged  and  more  hard.  The  former  is  better  for  him  who  lives  in  them.  TV 
Mer  ia  better  tor  the  reader,  not  only  in  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  variety  of  accidents 
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1  them ;  but  beoauBe,  in  their  contests,  fine  notions  arise,  which,  otherwise,  might  hare 
een  concealed,  and  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  readers  in  succeeding  times.  Also, 
1  shewing  the  causes  of  these  distempers,  succeeding  generations  may  be  admonished 
[>  prevent  them. 

Mark,  though  this  is  metaphorical — a  style  which  invites  ornate  ex- 
pression— none  is  used,  no  other  than  the  simplest  words  are  chosen^  each 
Ltly  expressing  the  exact  idea  intended :  not  one  too  many^  not  one  too 
bw. 

Bacon  discourses  with  his  nsaal  wisdom  on  the  abase  of  fine  writing, 
md  though  he  is  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  philosophical  subjects,  Ms 
ondemnation  of  the  foppery  of  fine  words,  applies  almost  equally  to  every 
and  of  writing.     He  says : — 

The  studying  of  words  and  not  matter  is  so  justl^r  contemptible,  that,  as  Heroulesy 
rhen.  he  saw  £e  image  of  Adonis,  Venus' s  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain  fi»7  saeri 
t«  so  there  are  none  of  Hercules' s  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  in  the  more  severe  and 
iborious  toil  of  inquirers  after  truth,  but  will  despise  those  delicacies  and  affectations  as 
apable  of  no  divineness.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Fygmalian's  frenzy  is  a  good 
mblem  and  portraiture  of  this  vanity ;  for  words  are  but  the  images  of  matter,  and 
seept  they  have  the  hfe  of  reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as 
o  fidl  in  love  with  a  picture.  But  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  hastily  to  be  con- 
temned to  dothe  and  adorn  the  obscurity  even  of  philosophy  itself  with  sensible  and 
ilauflible  elocution. 

l^ot  only  are  thoughts  injured  and  buried  in  fine  words,  but  words  are 
^equently  chosen  which  do  not  so  well  as  simpler  ones  express  the  sense 
ntended.  Here  is  an  example  from  Blair : — "  Precision,"  he  says,  "imports 
ironing  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
2xact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it."  What  Blair  meant  to  say  by  this 
nle  sentence  is,  that  precision  of  language  is  that  which  expresses  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  exact  meaning  intended.  The  errors  he  commits  are 
these: — first  he  bewilders  himself  with  the  word  "imports,"  chiefly 
because  he  thinks  it  sounds  well :  but  unfortunately,  he  does  not  understand 
its  meaning,  and  he  in  using  it  at  all  "  imports  "  or  brings  a  word  into  the 
sentence  which  has  no  business  there,  for  it  is  not  synonymous  with  ''tneans,** 
which  is  the  verb  Blair  should  have  used :  then  again  "  pruning  "  is  wrong; 
for  pruning  is  the  cutting  away  something  redundant.  19  ow  precision  of 
language  is  not  language  cut  down  from  redundancy  to  exacixiess.  It  is 
language  itself  exact ;  which  requires  no  pruning.*  Then  what  a  gross 
awkwardness  it  is  to  call  expression,  or  language,  a  copy  of  an  idea.  None 
hut  a  bad  writer  would  use  such  a  term.  Precious  grammar  too  is  "  his 
idea  who!" 

The  Ehglish  Joubkal  of  EnTTCAiroir  has  frequently  denounced  the  fashion 
of  using  long  Norman  words  to  the  exclusion  of  short  Saxon  ones:  and  there 
IB  no  doubt  whateyer,  that  the  force  of  our  language  has  suffered  greatly 
from  this  mistaken  homage  to  gentility.  What  a  pity  is  the  constant  use 
of  flaoh  words  as ''conglomeration"  for  "heap,"  "concord"  for  "peace," 
'•meditation" for  "  thought,"  "acquiescence"  for  "consent,"  "perturba- 
tion"  for  "trouble "or  "distress  of  mind,"  "computation"  for  "reckoning," 
''administration"  for  "management,"  "counterpoise"  for  "outweigh," 
''acute"  for  "shrewd,"  "ability"  for  "power,"  "exegetical"  for  "ex- 
planatory,'* "ephemeral"  for  "fleeting,"  "acquiesce"  for  "assent," 
"orthogiaphy"  for  "spelling,"  "velocity"  for  "speed,"  and  hundreds 

^  Lfaidfey  Hwmy  oopies  this  mistake  and  ealls  precision  "retrenching  of  tiqper- 
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more.  Long  and  grotesque  compound  words  were  actually  introduced  as 
agreeable  novelties  by  the  last  generation  of  writers.  Cowper  gravely 
recommends  "  extraforaneous"  for  "out  of  doors." 

There  are  however  a  great  many  both  of  long  Norman  and  Latin  words 
that  must  be  used,  as  they  alone  express  modem  wants,  feelings,  institutions, 
&c.  Such  for  instance  as  '^  educational "  which  Dean  Trench  admits  to  be 
serviceable,  but  which  like  its  relatives  "  denominational,"  ''emotional,**  &c 
is  certainly  a  cumbrous  awkward  word.  **  Convenient  as  you  may  some- 
times find  these  (words)  I  would  certainly  counsel  you,"  says  the  Dean, 
'*  to  abstain  from  all  but  the  perfectly  well  recognized  formations  of  this 
kind."  I  am  fond  of  old  Saxon  and  short  Norman  words,  and  should  myself 
introduce  them  boldly  and  liberally.  "Words  such  as  scathe,  sere,  eloign, 
rathest,  lack,  medefiil  (for  meritorious),  foretalk  (exordium),  freaksome^ 
winsome,  brangle,  and  others.  It  is  always  well  to  use  words  which  sound 
their  meaning  as  far  as  possible.  Crack,  rough,  rugged,  sweet,  smooth, 
quick,  slow,  harsh,  sonorous,  &c.  do  so,  and  many  more  words  than  we  are 
apt  to  note.  It  is  well  also  to  avoid  conventional  uses  of  words  in  wnmg 
senses.  "  Idea"  is  much  sinned  against,  as  Dean  Trench  observes,  in  this 
respect.  It  is  used  for  everything  from  the  Divine  conception  of  CreatioDt 
down  to  one's  idea  that  the  kettle  boils.  For  all  trivial  and  minor  things^ 
"notion"  is  the  better  word.  I  have  no  notion  of  waiting  for  my  dinner, 
instead  of  "no  idea"  of  doing  so.  Ideas  are  the  offspring  of  intellect,  and 
of  intellectual  powers ;  and  the  term  ought  not  to  be  degraded  to  express 
every  thought  or  wish,  however  trivial  or  silly,  that  comes  into  the  h«id. 

Many  more  hints  and  rules  would  flow  naturally  from  a  ftiU  view  of  tiiis 
interesting  subject,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  invite  thought  and  perhipi 
to  induce  more  care  in  warriKa  English.  J.  C.  8, 


Noble  Chkibtian  Martyk  in  India. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  froB 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service :  "We  have  rarely  read  anything  so 
touchingly  noble  and  beautiful  as  the  conduct  of  the  boy  martyr : — "  When  the  wietohed 
6th  Regiment  mutinied  at  Allahabad  and  murdered  their  officers,  an  ensign,  only  16 
years  of  age,  who  was  left  for  dead  among  the  rest,  escaped  in  Ihe  darkness  to  a  neig^ 
boring  ravine.  Here  he  found  a  stream,  the  waters  of  which  sustained  his  life  for  four 
days  and  nights.  Although  desperately  woimded,  he  contrived  to  raise  himself  into  a 
tree  during  the  night  for  protection  from  wild  beasts.  Poor  boy!  he  had  a  high 
oommission  to  fulfill  before  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  On  the  fifth  dajhe 
was  discovered,  and  dragged  by  the  brutal  Sepoys  before  one  of  their  leaders  to  mtn 
the  little  life  left  in  him  extinguished.  There  he  found  another  prisoner,  a  Christian 
catechist,  formerly  a  Mohammedan,  whom  the  Sepoys  were  endeavouring  to  torment  and 
terify  into  a  recantation.  The  firmness  of  the  native  was  giving  way  as  he  knelt  andd 
his  persecutors,  with  no  human  sympathy  to  support  him.  The  boy  officer,  after 
anxiously  watching  him  for  a  short  time,  cned  out,  ^*  Oh  my  friend,  come  what  may,  do 
not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  V  ^  '*  Just  at  this  moment  the  alarm  of  a  sudden  attack  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Neill  with  his  Madras  Fusileers  caused  tibe  instant  flight  of  the  murder- 
ous &natic8.  The  catechises  life  was  saved.  He  turned  to  bless  the  boy  whose  fidtii 
had  strengthened  his  faltering  spirit.  But  the  young  martyr  had  passed  beyond  lU 
reach  of  human  cruelty.    He  had  entered  into  rest  "-^Canadian  Journal  of-JBdmtUiom, 

Impobtancb  of  Wobx  fob  Mabbibd  Womsn. — Idleness,  or  worse  than  idtoncssB,  ia 
i^9  state  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  women  in  Britain :  in  consequence,  disease  is 
life  amongst  them !  that  one  t^rible  disease,  hysteria,  in  its  multifovm  aqp9ctB|<ii^ 
oqpMxtates  tboiUKiids.-- ^omm  mul  W^rkj  iy  Barbara  JUigh  $mUh, 
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CATECHISM  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

TNSTBI7CTI0N  UX  TLEADINGt,  BY  HONCAMF. 

Iteaiing  Writing  together  f  Sehreih-Lese'  Unterrioht.J 

1.  Shall  the  first  instruction  in  reading  he  begun  in  connection  with  the 
Jkst  instruction  in  writing  f 

Moet  certainly,  for  reading  and  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 

2.  Was  instruction  in  the  former  s^arated  from  the  latter  in  olden 
Umeaf 

From  ancient  times  writing  was  accompanied  by  reading ;  but  not  until 
vodem  times,  (since  Graser,)  has  reading  been  connected  with,  writing,  in 
dl  its  steps. 

3.  Is  this  method  according  to  nature? 

It  is  nataral,  because  reading  and  writing  are  properly  but  two  different 
■des  of  the  same  thing,  i,  e,  of  the  written  language. 

4.  But  is  it  not  easier  first  to  practice  the  one,  and  not  to  practice  the  other 
miil  the  greater  difficulties  of  the  former  are  mastered  ? 

Quite  the  contrary.  Eeading  and  writing  assist  each  other  mutually, 
tnd  experience  teaches  that  the  £rst  instruction  in  either  is  made  more 
efficient  by  their  union. 

5.  In  what  shaM'they  he  connected  ? 

The  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound, 
and  then  have  it  (synthetically)  represented  by  the  signs  for  tlie  sounds,  *.  e. 
the  letters,  in  which  case  writing  is  prior;  or  he  may  first  view  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  the  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then 
have  it  (synthetically)  reproduced  by  pronoancing  or  reading — ^in  which 
case  reading  is  prior.  We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Lese  (reading)- /S^<jAr«t3 
{ymMng)' Methods f  or  a  Schreih-Zese-Methode, — Writing-reading-method.) 

6.  What  mag  he  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-writing-method} 

Writing  always  precedes  reading ;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for 
leading's  bake ;  he  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Hence  instruction  in 
reading  must  be  joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

7.  What  mag  he  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-writing-method? 

In  answering  this  question  we  take,  not  the  place  of  the  inventor  of 
miting,  but  of  him  to  whom  he  first  commimicated  his  invention ;  the 
inTentor  taught  him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner, 
aecoTding  to  nature,  we  must  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  method  is  to  he  preferred  ? 

It  is  nearly  indifferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we 
pat  the  pupil  in  the  more  artificial  place  of  the  first  inventor,  or  in  the 
more  natural  place  of  the  first  pupil. 

9.  What  rules  must  he  observed  in  the  adoption  of  either  ? 

Beading  and  writing  must  always  be  intimately  connected ;  the  elements 
of  the  word  must  be  found  by  analysis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study; 
and  oniy  sudi  words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  a  meaning 
for  the  pupil. 
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10.  I9  ft  not  requiring  too  much  of  a  child,  who  has  not  yet  nuufercd  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading,  to  ask  him  to  think  of  the  contents  and  und^sttni 
what  he  reads  f 

Not  at  all ;  for  word  and  idea  are  one,  and  speaking  and  thinking  an 
not  to  be  disconnected.  *'  Given  the  word  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  is  not 
an  operation  which  the  pupil  has  to  learn ;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has 
always  done  it.  But  to  speak,  without  joining  an  idea  with  it,  ttie  pnpil 
has  to  learn,  and  that  too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterwards  with  miiidi 
trouble. 

11.  Why  is  it  important  never  to  read  meaningless  syllables  and  uniih 
telligible  words  ? 

Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  future  as  he  is  taught  to  read ;  therefore, 
he  ought  to  get  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  he  reads 
a  proper  idea.  Every  thing  not  essential,  particularly  all  that  would 
embarrass  the  £rst  instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  proceed  from  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  difficult,  for  the 
child  pronounces  all  with  equal  facility ;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the 
easier  letters,  so  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  f. 

Reading  by  itself, 

Reading  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  mechanical;  (2,)  logical,  (inteUigent,) 
and  (3,)  sesthetical,  (feeling.) 

12.  Are  these  grades  strictly  to  be  kept  asunder? 

No ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the 
understanding ;  with  logical  reading,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  be  advanced ;  nor  should  reading  ever  be  without  feeling ;  and  with 
sesthetical  reading,  both  the  mechanical  and  logical  processes  should  be 
practiced*  The  first  belongs,  in  a  common  school,  to  the  lowest  class ;  the 
second,  (logical,)  to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class.  «.  «• 
they  are  pre-eminently  to  be  attended  to  in  those  classes. 

13.  Wherein  consists  the  mechanical  ability  ofreaddng? 

In  a  quick  survey  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  ability    i 
of  representing  a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words.       | 

14.  How  is  this  ability  best  acquired  ? 

By  frequent  class-reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  reading,  so 
that  the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  serve  as  a 
model.  Single  words  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  are 
readily  pronounced.  The  teacher,  by  his  accompanying  voice,  directs  as  to 
right  pronunciation  and  accentuation. 

15.  Wherein  consists  logical  reading  ? 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphasized  in  conformity 
with  that  understanding. 

16.  When  does  the  pupil  understand  the  contents  ? 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  their  relations  in  the 
sentences. 

1 7.  When  does  he  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

When  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  compound  words  by 
the  meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distinguishes  between 
the  proper  and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same. 
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18.  Should  the  esercises  in  the  formation  of  wordSf  and  such  as  ^tUp  to 
fmdersiand  the  rhetorical  figures,  he  practiced  in  the  reading  lesson  f 

They  should  be  combiiied  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  reading  lesson 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  words. 

19.  When  does  the  ptipil  understand  the  relations  within  the  sentence  f 

When  he  knows  how  one  conception  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another ;  the 
different  conceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker ;  one  idea  to  another ;  and  the 
different  ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  snfEicient  for  the  pupil  to  understand 
these  relations  without  having  a  conscious  insight  into  them.  An  analysis 
of  the  conceptions  and  expressions  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the 
leading  lesson,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the  pupiFs  employment  of  the  contents, 
etc.  etc.     (The  rest  has  more  particular  reference  to  the  Grerman  language.) 

(To  he  continued.J 


THE  EXTENT  OF  IGNORANCE. 

lORD  ROBERT  CECIL  took  a  trip  (merely  to  New  Zealand)  just  to 
inform  himself  on  some  points  in  social  science,  on  which  his  Lord- 
ship appeared  to  expect  that  scarcely  sufficient  light  would  be 
thrown  by  the  B)x>ughamites  at  Birmingham.  Getting  into  con- 
versation with  the  savages,  his  Lordship  found  them  much  more 
intelligent  than  the  Hertfordshire  ploughman.  We  by  no  means 
agree  with  Mr.  James  Augustus  St.  John,*  who  attributes  this  un- 
jaestioned  fact  to  the  novelty  of  Lords  talking  to  peasants.  Thus  he  thinks 
^e  Lord,  unaware  of  what  the  peasant  knows,  is  astonished  at  the  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  savage.  This  may  be  so  with  many  Lords,  but  not  so  with 
:ihe  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a  man  (one  out  of  ten  thousand)  who  really  does 
bry  to  converse  with  what  we  used  to  call  **  low  people."  Besides,  is  it 
lot  the  fact,  that  the  masses  of  our  poor  are  but  a  few  degrees — who  shall 
ieny  how  few  ? — above  the  New  Zealander  ?  Is  not  their  ignorance  a  thing 
ilfx^ther  barbarous  ?  the  more  so  because  there  is  light  all  around  them. 
How  comes  Mr.  St.  John  to  think  it  an  exceptional  or  strange  thing  that 
the  man  fro^  Oldham,  after  gazing  awhile  with  a  vacant  look  at  the  ^axy 
of  pctured  and  sculptured  beauty  around  him  at  Manchester  last  summer, 
should  ask,  when  his  patience  was  fairly  worn  out,  **  when  tha  hexhibition 
war  goang  to  begin?"  He  expected  a  giant  and  a  dwarf,  a  conjuror,  or  a 
wrestling  match  at  least,  no  doubt.  Now  very  possibly  this  man  had  been 
at  a  crude  National  or  British  School,  pupil  teachered  and  yearly  examined 
by  the  Reverend  Ignatius  Pentameter,  M.A.,  Oxon.  &c.  Por  far  greater 
ignorance  than  this  lurks  behind  a  very  fair  show  of  modem  school  attain- 
ments. I  am  satisfied,  as  is  Mr.  Carter  in  his  excellent  paper  in  the 
"Social  Science"  book,  that  not  only  do  children  and  poor  men  also 
not  understand  what  they  are  taught  (alike  in  school  and  church),  but  that 
they  do  not  think  that  it  is  meant  to  be  understood.  The  Romanist  Priest 
was  quite  right  who,  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  Latin  Mass  Book,  said, 
"  Why  the  people  would  not  understand  it  a  bit  better  if  it  was  in  the 
vulgar  tongue."     I  am  confident  this  is  so. 

*  Tho  aathor  of  a  new  book  which  we  shall  notice  more  lengthily  next  month,  called 
BthieaHoH  efthe  TmpU.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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There  are  two  joint  ptirishesy  with  one  churchy  near  Oloacestcar,  one  of 
which  is  called  Chosen.  An  old  farmer  who  had  doggedly  absented  himsdf 
from  church  for  years,  was  at  length  tempted  to  go.  He  belonged  to  the 
other  parish.  When  asked  how  he  liked  it,  he  replied,  **  He  be  hanged  if 
ever  he  went  again :  it  wasn't  fair :  the  parson  prayed  the  Lord  to  make  the 
Chosen  people  joyful,  but  he  didn't  pray  for  them  of  Twigworth."  An  old 
woman,  after  a  long  inspection  of  the  picture  of  the  **  Demoniac  among  the 
Tombs,"  asked  a  bystander  if  it  was  not  Lord  John  Eussell  ?  In  the  paiuh 
schools  it  is  nearly  the  same.  'No  instruction  is  ordinarily  given  to  the 
mind  of  any  kind.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  perfectly  innocent  of  aay 
conviction  that  it  is  requisite ;  and  the  teacher  thinks  it  an  oatrageoiu 
novelty — an  unprecedented  exaction — to  expect  it.  Doesn't  he  teach  them 
figures  and  writing,  and  can't  they  read  their  Bibles ;  and  what  more  do 
you  want,  where  will  education  be  carried  too  ?  groans  the  old  lady  in  her 
high  backed  chair.  You  (Mr.  Editor)  printed  in  your  last  number  a  set  of 
refigious  examination  papers,  set  at  a  Gloucestershire  prize  scheme  exami- 
nation, and  seemed  to  be  sadly  put  out  because  they  were  mindless  questions! 
Why  of  course  they  were.  What  would  you  have  else  if  you  wished  the 
children  to  answer  them  ?  They  will  tell  you,  will  iN'ational  School  chil- 
dren, the  exact  history  of  King  David,  or  the  names  of  all  Jacob's  sons' 
mothers,  or  the  area  of  the  temple,  or  repeat  the  sower  and  the  seed ;  bat 
do  you  really  fancy  that  they  know  a  bit  more  of  the  morale  of  David's  life 
or  the  gist  of  a  parable,  than  of  the  beauties  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  or  tiie 
uses  of  the  Integral  Calculus  }  1  repeat  it,  the  bulk  of  the  poor  not  only 
don't  understand  what  is  taught  and  preached  to  them,  but  they  don't  think 
it  is  meant  to  be  understood.  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  of  an  excellent  friend 
of  his  who,  though  he  preached  sound  doctrine  in  admirably  simple  language, 
never  was  understood,  because  his  village  congregation  believed  that  being 
a  learned  man,  it  couldn't  be  expected  they  should  understand  him; 
and  so  they  ''  sat  under  him,"  good  people,  from  green  youth  to  grey  middle 
age  without  it. 

In  the  old  times  effects  were  produced,  or  believed  to  be  produced, 
by  charms,  incantations,  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  telling  of  beads,  the 
Druids,  and  the  like.  Stocks  and  stones  have  been  worshipped,  even  in 
these  far  Western  Isles,  many  a  century  since  St.  Paul  preached  against 
them.  Do  people  flatter  themselves  that  the  prestige  in  favor  of  such  things 
is  extinct  ?  Not  so,  good  benevolent  persons  1  It  lives  on  in  little  diminish^ 
force  to  this  hour.  It  is  outspoken  in  the  services  of  the  Mass  Book ;  it 
perpetuates  the  living  allegiance  to  the  dead  bones  of  outward  forms ;  it  is 
at  the  root  of  the  reverence  for  the  "mint,  anise  and  cummin ;"  and  it  lurks 
in  the  general  contentment  with  which  so  many  over-lookers  of  common 
fichool  teaching  are  well  satisfied  with  the  parrotisms  of  education^  and  the 
mechanical  answers  made  to  mindless  questions. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  I  exaggerate  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  ?  If  so,  I  can 
call  in  testimony  that  would  fill  many  Journals  of  Education  to  the  full ; 
but  let  me  take  the  last  picture  just  put  forth  by  an  observant  writer : — 

"In  many  English  counties  the  inhabitants  are  so  rough,  so  uncouth,  so 
fierce,  wild,  and  untractable,  that  you  might  almost  imagine  yourself 
transported  back  to  the  period  when  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Danes  contended 
for  the  mastery.  According  to  the  testimony  of  judges  and  magistrates  the 
presence  of  the  school  master  is  scarcely  felt.  The  idioms  we  use  are  nearly 
as  old  as  the  Heptarchy ;  and  the  manners  belong  to  the  same  period* 
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Bnt  if  you  study  the  countenances  of  the  people,  yon  sood  become  convinced 
tiiat  whatever  may  be  their  exterior,  there  is  a  store  of  good  sense  and 
ahrewdnesB  within."         •        *        •        # 

"I  was  once  shut  np  for  several  honra  in  a  railway  carriage  witli  some  of 
Qieae  contemporaries  of  Offa  or  Ella.  The  same  number  of  Bed  Indians 
wonld  have  been  infinitely  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly.  Their  langoage 
vae  scarcely  English ;  their  looks  and  the  tone  Of  their  voices  were  probably 
those  of  their  ancestors  the  Vikinger ;  but  when  I  began  to  converse  witi 
Stem  they  showeJ  so  much  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  kindness  of  senti- 
ment, that  I  very  soon  forgot  the  greenness  of  their  language  and  the 
nmghncBs  of  their  manners.  Beyond  the  necessitieBoftlicir  condition,  they. 
bad  perhaps  no  ideas  at  all.  Several  of  them  had  been  in  London,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  large  trap  contrived  to  catoh  country  folk." 

This  is  quite  a  &vorable  picture  of  the  mass  of  our  people.  Had  the 
nme  sketoh  been  taken  in  the  midland  mineral  diatricte,  the  same  ignorance 
ud  ferocity  would  have  been  exhibited  without  the  redeeming  virtaes.      S. 


Tbs  Sobool  ynsTcasi  rm  Boci.. — He  Bchool  room  ia  the  workahop  of  the  ■oaL 
•nd  God  who  h«8  peopled  the  Universe  with  ivonder,  hae  made  nothing  maie  wonderftd 
Sun  the  hnnuu)  aoul.  Simple,  and  yet  beyonil  all  thiun  elae,  comuei ;  ethereal,  of 
M— mer-like  bbrie,  and  in  its  lifhter  manifeatatioiu,  Uke  the  snnahiiM  that  i^ya  on. 
UB  waten,  yet  really  deeper  than  Uie  dad  ocean  depthi ;  like  the  aolamn  voioed  organ, 
too,  citable  of  aanndiDg  forth  measare  after  measure  of  harmonioiu  ooocordB — lad  like 
fha  organ,  too,  capable  of  measure  after  meaanre  of  harah  and  diacordant  sounds.  Now 
nloar  u  the  hrook  that  winds  yonder,  now  dark  and  turbid  as  the  river  after  the  apriag 
^id  autumn  runs.  Oently  bnathing  over  the  Selds  of  human  life  like  the  west  wind 
'  '   '  inning,  and  whistling  like  the  north  n  *   '    '  "  " 


notle  and  loveable  as  the  dove  that  oonrts  jour  fbotalepa  in  the  atieets — aly  and 
auig,  and  loimcionl  as  the  tiger  croucliiiig  in  U\e  jungle — hard  and  rude,  and  rufged, 
BDoere  and  manly,  aud  self  poised,  the  hnman  soul  botrowB  good  and  evil  from  an  the 
rhaiwi  of  the  worM,  Man  to  a  hei^t  where  hnmacity  and  Divinity  embraoe  each  other 
and  show  their  oiHmnon  IHn,  amks  to  a  depth  below  to  which  devil  never  annk. 
To  nurture  and  train  thia  great  wonder,  the  hnman  aoul,  the  school  house  is  built. 
Let  the  woA  in  it  be  well  done,  and  then  tihe  structure  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  among 
JOB. — jr«K  SamptAir)  J«wm^  of  JSAmoAim. 
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ALGEBRAIC  ADVERSARIA,  No.  8. 

,E  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  Equations  of  Artifice  given  in 
our  February  paper. 

I.  Observe  that  this  equation  becomes 

i  [    V  {x  +  22)  t/  (a?  +  17)  -  t/  (a?  +  17)  •  jr  +  3)  j 

t/  (ar  +  22) 
=  V  (^x+  17) 

Dividing  throughout  by  the  quantity  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equationi 
it  is  easy  to  deduce 

2  y  (ar  +  3)  (a?  +  17) 
2  a?  +  15=  — 


t/  (*  +  22) 


"Whence  a:  =  78 


II.  Multiply  by  |/  (1  +  ar)  +  1 ;  and  divide  by  a?,     a?  —  © ;  —   — 

625 

As  is  often  the  case  with  surd  equations,  the  negative  root  must  be  taken 

in  verification. 


in. 


a?*  +  2a;'  —  a?*— 2  jr— o 

s*(a?  +  2)  — («  +  2)— © 
«  — —  2 
«=  +  1 


IV. 


a; 


*  —  18af«=  4«  —  48 


«*  —  14  a?*  +  49  =  4  a? «  +  4  #  +  1 
a?*-  7=  +  (2a?+  1) 

«  =  4;  —  2;  —  1  +  y  7 

V.  This  equation  is  solved  by  precisely  the  same  artifice  as  the  last 
ae  roots  are  J  (3  j^  •  29)  ;  J  (—  1  +  t/  2  1) 


The 
VI.  This  easily  reduces  to 


^.^25+^  t/(a:«-9)=^ 


0 


34 

9  24 
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.  From  the  second  equation, 

(^^  —  V  +  '')  +  ^  ^    (64  —  J*  +  a?)  +  4  == 

je 

y  substitution  it  will  be  found  that  a?  =  y=8,'  a?  =  o;  y  =  128;  &c 

[.  This  and  the  following  questions,  set  at  St.  John's  in   1814  and 
ippesir  to  me  peculiarly  elegant 

n  the  first  equation, 

•—  15y  —  h)—       j    v^^ar»  —  15y—  14)+     ^ 


100 

=  94-^ 
^^  100 

;he  second, 

16  y»         2y^V3y'^4>!'^V3y"^4>!        "^ 
is  a  perfect  square.    Hence 

a;=  +  12,  +  9~  y  =  2,— 1  j^ 

From  the  first  equation, 

J?  +  y     =  v"  (^  +  y)  ^  7ar+  17  y 
VT^TyT       V{x  —  y)         9a?  +  y 

Whence  y  =a  — -  x 
he  second, 

(^L:c+y)L(^i*+y)+^  =  5065 

jr  =  5,  — 4^  ,-g-(l  +3V— 61) 

19       3 
y=3,_2^,25(l +  3  V  —61) 

iVom  the  second  equation, 

ating  in  the  first, 

6  y  ==  6  1/  (if  +  1)  +  2  |/  (jr  —  1) 

Whence  jr=  l4>y  =  +  2 
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XI.    This  equation  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  values  are,  *  =  1  +  a 

yf^en  (1  —  a+  a*)  is  a  square  number,  y  and  %  are,  of  course,  rational 
This  is  a  simple  Diophantine  problem. 

Puta*  — a+  1—  («  +  ^)  * 

Whence  a  ««- ; z 

2  tnn  +  n' 

3  49 
If  m  =  1,  n  =-  2,  then  a  =  ^ ,  and  a*  —  «+!=-- 

If  m  =  1,  n  =  3,  a«  --,  and  a*  — a  +  1  «  r^  ,  &c.  &c 

10  225 

Xn.  The  first  equation  is  in  ^.  P.     Its  summation  gives 

4  4ry  (4r  —  y)        40*    jr — y 
Whence  ;^  =    3- 

The  co-efficients  of    —    in  the  second  equation  are 


818         10-21         12-24 
a  series  whose  sum  to  n  terms  (by  the  Method  of  Increments) 

—  JL  —  2n  +  9 

~"  80         12  (»  +  4)  (n  +  5) 

3 
Its  sum  <w?  «»/•  is  therefore  ~- : 

V  3jr«         15  .  , 

^*^^^^^  801^  =  32-'===^'  y==^ 

The  theory  of  Series  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  departments  of  the 
modem  Calculus.  Laplace,  whose  mathematical  imagination  was  so  pro- 
fuse in  its  suggestions  as  to  amaze  all  who  knew  enough  of  the  science  to 
follow  his  less  lofty  flights,  seldom  attacked  one  subject  without  throwing 
a  new  light  on  many  oti^ers.  Thus,  in  his  great  treatise  on  Frobabilitiefl) 
he  introduoeB  his  Theory  of  Generating  Functions,  of  which  he  says— 
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"Toutes  les  mani^res  de  developper  la  puissaace  jr  donnent  autant  de 

manieres  differentes  d'  interpoler  des  suites."  Among  the  subjects  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Abel,  and  which  that  promising  young  analyst 
liad  not  fathomed  to  his  satisfaction  when  he  died,  were  &e  properties  of 
divergent  series.  The  student  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  use  De 
Korgan's  Algebra,  knows  something  of  these.    He  knows  that 

=  1 — jr  +  jr*  —  jr'  +  ** — 


1+* 


-=1  +  1+1  +  1  +  1  +  .... 
1  =  1+2  +  4  +  8  +  16+.... 


A=«l_l  +  1  — 1  +  1  — 


B!ow  does  he  explain  those  things  ? 

Geometry  has  been  well  and  truly  defined  as  "the  science  of  pure 
space.'*  Sir  "William  Hamilton  suggests  an  analogous  definition  for 
Algebra : — "  The  science  of  pure  time."  It  may  be  found  a  useful  exercise 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  this  definition  can  be  maintained.  The 
theory  of  Series  will  furnish  some  guidance  herein. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  first  class  mathematicians  are  almost  always 
poets,  or  at  least  of  poetic  tendency.  They  are  not  of  the  order  of  Junior 
Ops,  sketched  by  a  satiric  Cambridge  man : — 

Pigs  they  were : 
Only  the  roots  they  loved  were  mostly  square. 

Herschell  and  Whewell  write  English  hexameters;  a  long  rhyming  corres- 
pondence exists  between  the  former  and  Hamilton ;  Professor  Graves  is  a 
poet ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  De  Morgan  has  been  a  producer  of  satire — 
that  Dean  Peacock  has  written  poetry  as  picturesque  as  his  algebra. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  the  sciences  osculate.  M.  C. 


I  HAVE  NO  Time  to  Head. — The  idea  about  the  want  of  time  is  a  mere  phantom. 
Franklin  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labor,  to  dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of 
philosophy,  and  to  explore  the  untrodden  paths  of  science.  The  great  Frederick,  with 
an  empire  at  his  direction,  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  on  the  eye  of  battles  that  were  to 
decide  the  £eite  of  his  kingdom,  had  time  to  revesd  the  charms  of  philosophy  and  intellect- 
ual pleasures.  Buonaparte,  with  all  Europe  at  his  disposal,  with  kings  in  his  ante- 
chamber, begging  for  vacant  thrones,  with  thousands  of  men  whose  destinies  were 
suspended  on  the  brittle  thread  of  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  had  time  to  converse  with  books. 
Caesar,  when  he  had  curbed  the  spirits  of  the  Roman  people,  and  was  thronged  with 
visitors  from  the  remotest  kingdoms,  found  time  for  intellectual  conversation  and  study. 
Boys  and  girls  can  have  time,  if  they  are  willing  to  improve  it,  to  gain  much  valuable 
knowledge,  while  out  of  school,  without  depriving  themselves  of  necessary  play  or 
eojoyments.  Suppose  every  scholar  eight  years  of  age  should  commence  reading  some 
interesting  books,  and  read  one  hour  each  day,  continuing  to  do  so  imtil  he  is  twenty 
years  old ;  he  would  have  gained  more  than  a  year's  time,  or  three  himdred  and  sixty- 
nve  days  of  ten  hours  each.  Who  will  try  this  course  ?  Young  reader  will  you  do  it  ? 
Toa  can  if  vou  will  only  make  the  attempt,  and  thus  lay  up  a  vast  amoimt  of  Knowledge 
foryoursel/    Winter  is  coming  on.    Now  is  the  time  to  read. — The  Stv/dent. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

MONG  the  many  cheering  and  gratifying  efforts  of  the  present 
day  we  look  upon  the  eager  cultivation  of  the  social  sciences  » 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  promising.  The  "  National 
Association  "  for  this  laadable  object,  which  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  at  Birmingham  in  October  last,  under  the  giant  presidencr^ 
of  Lord  Brougham,  deserves  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  philan- 
thropic efforts,  and  will  be  the  means  of  effecting  incalculable 
good.  Its  simple  and  glorious  aim  is  to  further  the  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  welfare  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  through  them  of  the  whole  human 
family.  Its  object  is  not  to  elevate  the  individual  man  upon  the  selfish 
pedestal  of  renown,  or  to  reward  the  industry  and  research  of  the  scholar 
by  a  distinguished  entry  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  but  rather  to  enlist  tb 
sympathies  and  assistance  of  able  and  benevolent  and  practical  men  in  one 
common  cause — the  love  and  improvement  of  their  fellow  man — the  cause 
of  heaven. 

We  see  in  the  establishment  of  this  valuable  association,  an  earnest  ot 
incalculable  advantages,  which  its  working  must  inevitably  confer.  It 
will  not  only  elicit  the  experiences  of  the  wise,  and  enable  a  compaiison 
to  be  made  between  the  various  acknowledged  endeavours  for  the  public 
good ;  bat  it  will  create  an  inspiration  abroad,  and  encourage  latent  talent 
to  display  itself,  and  timid  philanthropy  to  proclaim  its  convictions  to  the 
world.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  ''  to  collect  facts,  to  diffuse  knowledge, 
to  stimulate  inquiry." 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  of  single-handed  men  to  magnify  their 
own  peculiar  hobby,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  panacea,  while  the  no  leas 
useful  exertions  of  others  have  been  cried  down  or  overlooked  as  unworthy 
of  regard.  This  compounding  for  schemes  we  are  inclined  to,  by  condemn- 
ing others  we  are  pleased  to  undervalue,  is  injurious  in  many  ways,  tending 
to  puff  up  and  narrow  the  insulated  mind  and  to  detract  also  from  the 
public  welfare.  "We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  a  passage  which  bears 
upon  this  point  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Hasting' s  admirable  "Introduction"  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  "  Advancing  knowledge,"  he  says, 
**  has  proved  an  inseparable  connection  between  the  various  branches  of 
physical  science,  and  disclosed  to  us,  as  Newton  foreshadowed  in  his 
Principia,  a  unity  throughout  creation,  a  vast  expansion  of  purpose  based 
on  a  few  simple  laws.  What  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  said  of  Geology  holds 
true  of  all  its  kindred  pursuits.  In  pointing  out  that  a  student  of  the 
science  would  desire  to  be  a  good  botanist,  zoologist,  and  comparative 
anatomist,  in  order  to  compare  the  organic  life  of  past  geological  periods 
with  that  of  the  present  day,  to  be  versed  in  geography,  chemist^,  and 
mineralogy,  that  he  might  bring  their  facts  to  bear  on  the  construction  of 
rocks,  the  combinations  of  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  on  the 
earth's  surface,  he  only  bore  practical  witness  to  the  indivisibility  of 
physical  research ;  and  when  he  added  that  human  life  not  being  long 
enough,  nor  human  intellect  sufficiently  capacious,  to  master  so  many  and 
diverse  sciences,  it  was  necessary  that  mutual  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
students  of  each,  he  did  but  enunciate  the  idea  which  holds  together  the 
British  Association.  And  is  social  knowledge,  the  science  of  promoting  the 
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prosperity,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  human  race,  stamped  less  with 
the  character  of  unity  ?  Are  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  promulgated 
by  the  same  Divine  legislator,  less  unifoim,  less  simple,  and  less  sure  ? 
iie  not  the  whole  famQy  of  men  bound  together,  not  merely  by  the 
inheritance  of  a  common  lot,  but  by  the  tie  of  a  mutual  influence? 
And  do  we  not  find  that  each  one  of  the  social  problems  we  have  been 
in  any  way  at  the  pains  to  unravel,  strikes  its  roots  into  the  substance 
of  the  nation,  ramifying  through  a  hundred  secret  crevices  into  classes 
apparently  the  most  removed  from  its  influence  ?  Surely  the  investi- 
gators of  the  many  intricate  questions  which  spring  from  the  necessities 
of  society  have  no  less  need  of  mutual  instruction  and  help  than  the 
exponents  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  nor  is  there  less  danger 
in  the  one  case  than  the  other  that  an  inquirer  who  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  particular  pursuit  will  form  only  superficial  and  inaccurate  ideas  of 
its  nature  and  relations."  Mr.  Hastings  goes  on  to  remark  in  a  follow- 
ing page  what  we  have  repeatedly  seen  to  be  true,  that  "it  is  common 
enough  to  find  a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  philanthropy,  too  accustomed  to  his 
little  insulated  benevolence,  and  the  complete  submission  of  his  man 
Friday,  to  willingly  take  his  place  as  a  unit  in  any  general  effort  for  good. 
Such  a  man  may  have  much  ingenuity  and  more  zeal ;  but  his  best  efforts 
will  be  a  series  of  mistakes,  and  his  success,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  of  a 
very  bungling  description." 

At  once  acknowledging  the  palpable  truth  of  these  statements,  it  is  most 
latis&ctory  to  find  a  strong  phalanx  of  able  men  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  together  in  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive  national  scheme. 

We  would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting  which  have  been  published  by  Parker  and  Son,  and  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  social  reformer.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give 
a  review  of  this  rich  and  valuable  work,  but  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  our  readers  as  being  a  book  of  general  interest  and  inmiense  usefrdness. 
The  addresses  on  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law,  Education, 
Public  Health,  and  Social  Economy,  delivered  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
J.  S.  Pakington,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  are  all  masterpieces  in 
their  way,  and  the  Inaugural  Lecture  of  Lord  Brougham  will  rank  among 
his  first  and  greatest  performances.  But  the  practical  papers  read  by  above 
ninety  of  the  real  workers  of  the  day  give  us  the  most  genuine  satisfaction. 
^'Many  noble,  many  wise,  many  able  and  earnest  men,"  said  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Turner  in  his  sermon  preached  before  the  Association  at  Birming- 
ham, **  workmen  in  our  great  social  factory,  are  about  to  meet  in  this  great 
town,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  our  social  life,  to  confer  with  and  animate 
one  another  for  the  promotion  of  five  great  branches  of  our  social  polity — 
Lnproved  Laws,  Effective  Education,  Sanitary  Regulation,  Reformatory 
Agency,  and  Economic  Science."  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  England's  continuing 
prosperity  when  her  gifted  sons  come  freely  forward  and  join  heart  and 
hand  in  such  works  as  these. 

We  are  trespassing  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  but  we  cannot  resist 
illastrating  the  spirit  which  actuates  this  Association  by  two  forcible  quo- 
tations from  the  Birmingham  sermon  before  alluded  to,  which  was  delivered 
to  a  mixed  congregation  in  that  town,  but  which  is  wisely  bound  up  with 
the  other  interesting  **  Transactions."  "  Many  of  us  have  thought,  studied, 
and  labored  much  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  our  conference.  Have 
we  d(me  this  as  seeking  for  truth,  and  therefore  in  dependence  oil  tk^ 
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teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth?  We  are  piivil^ed  to  ask  the  guidance, 
and  to  have  the  help  of  the  One  Highest  and  most  wise  Intelligence.  We 
arc  privileged  to  look  to  Him  who  formed  man,  who  appointed  the  conditions 
of  his  being,  the  bounds  of  his  habitation;  who  ^ows  all  the  wants, 
understands  all  the  interests,  enters  into  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life; 
and  who,  of  all  the  schoolmasters  we  can  have  recourse  to,  is  the  wisest 
and  surest  instructor  in  all  the  science  in  which  man  is  concerned.  In 
seeking  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  mistaken  or  unjust  laws — to  lighten  the 
darkness  of  ignorance — to  relieve  the  physical  miseries  of  the  neglected 
myriads  of  our  populous  cities — to  prevent  and  restrain  crime,  and  to 
promote  justcr  views  of  individual  duty  and  social  prosperity — are  we 
looking  to  Him  for  aid  and  direction,  who  hateth  injustice,  and  executeth 
judgment  for  the  oppressed — who  teacheth  man  knowledge — who  hears  tiie 
cry  of  tlio  destitute,  and  treasures  up  the  tears  of  the  wretched — who  wills 
not  that  the  sinner  should  perish — who  delights  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
people  ?  '*  No  less  practiced  and  moving  than  the  above  is  the  following 
warning,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  coldest  heart. 
I  pray  "  each  one  of  you  to  remember  that  there  is  not  a  lust  you  encourage 
— not  a  vain  thouglit  or  selfish  ambition  you  cherish — ^not  a  mean,  faL», 
cowardly,  unworthy  feeling  you  harbour — not  an  idle  or  mischievous  word 
you  speak — not  a  lie  or  an  imposture  that  you  patronize — not  an  unjust  or 
unloving  thing  that  you  do — not  a  duty  you  neglect — not  a  privilege  you 
waste — not  a  call  you  despise — not  a  rebuke  of  conscience  you  stifle— not 
an  impulse  of  good  you  resist — but  it  shall  be  answered  for  at  the  throne 
of  God,  where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  judged — where  every  man 
shall  bear  his  o^Yn  burden — where,  as  a  man  has  sowed  so  he  shall  also 
reap." 

An  excellent  paper  stands  in  the  van  of  the  still  more  important  and 
interesting  essays  which  formed  the  real  work  of  the  Congress  and  by  fer 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  This  essay  is  on  the  **  Recordation  of 
the  Law,  by  Arthur  Symonds. "  Some  little  flippant  papers  disfigure  this 
Section,  from  page  112  to  115,  but  upon  the  whole,  it  is  well  sustained. 
The  educational  papers  are  decidedly  the  worst  in  the  book :  but  that  on 
"  Factory  Education  and  its  Extension,"  by  Mr.  Akroyd,  and  on  the  '*  School 
and  the  Factory"  by*  the  lie  v.  S.  Gedge,  are  excellent.  Dr.  Miller  treats 
of  * 'Adult  Evening  Schools: "  it  is  clever  and  forcible.  "We  are  glad  to  see 
Mr.  George  Combe's  paper  inserted.  The  best  of  all  is  that  of  Bobert  Bru- 
denoll  Carter  on  the  "  Physiological  Influences  of  Methods  of  Teaching." 
Miss  Carpenter  much  exaggerates  the  importance  of  Eagged  Schools  as  at 
present  organized.  Mr.  George  Harris  contributes  a  very  learned  paper  on 
the  *' Manuscript  Treasures  of  this  Country"  in  which,  however,  he  merely 
mentions,  en  passant,  that  unique  one  at  C.  C.  College,  Cambridge.  Schools 
of  Alt  are  powerfully  treated  by  Mr.  Wallis.  Miss  Selwyn's  and  Mr. 
Collis's  papers  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns. 

It  wore  somewhat  out  of  our  province  to  enter  upon  the  admiral)le  papers 
on  Public  Health,  which  appears  to  us  to  have  been  most  ably  treated.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  volume  again  and  again. 


The  Schoolmasteb. — The  office  of  a  schoolmaster  is  a  thoroughly  noble  one, — and 
notwithstanding  all  the  ills  which  distract  its  ideal  beauty,  truly,  for  a  noble  heart,  one 
of  the  happiest  ways  of  life. — Niebuhr, 


Jotca  «|  gjtoia. 


%tcli  of  the  History  of  thf-  Chuicb  of  Engltuid  to  the  Bevolnlion  id 
1688.  By  Thomas  Vowler  Short,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Fifth  Edition.     London  r  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

tFAIR  acquaintance  with  history  is  an  important  item  in  an 
education.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  some  points  in  eccled- 
aatical  history  is  a  valuable  aid  to  wM^ds  supplying  a  right  judgment 
in  many  matters  of  passing  interest.  Pew  writers  appear  to  be 
well  qualified  to  prepare  a  reajly  good  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the 
lOrcb  mstory  of  England  as  the  Bight  Bererend  author  of  the  valuable 
irk  to  which  we  now  refer  has  proved  himself  to  be.  In  addition  to  reiy 
ried  and  extensive  reading,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
I  Lordship  exhibits  a  remarkably  calm  and  candid  mind,  and  sound 
igment,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  the  various  characters 
i^  come  under  his  notice  in  the  oourse  of  the  history  ;  whether  it  be 
i  Bomanists  Becket  and  Fisher,  or  the  Beformer  Cranmer,  or  the  perse- 
ting  Laud,  or  the  persecuted  Williams  and  Osbolster,  or  the  Prelatist 
^<£)ii,  or  the  Pnriteu  Baxter,  whose  case  requires  some  notice.  Bishop 
lort's  aim  and  object  seem  to  be  to  draw  out  the  AiU  truth,  and  neither  to 
ppresB  the  good  nor  to  exaggerate  the  evil  in  any  man's  character  and 
odaot.  Nor  does  he  consult  authors  of  one  creed  alone,  for  be  appears 
have  thoroughly  examined  both  sides  of  the  questions  and  of  the  facts 
history  which  are  open  to  dispute.  The  volume  is  also  replete  with 
luahle  axioms  of  sound  policy,  and  of  conservative  reform  of  all  ax^ 
lowledged  and  obvious  abuses,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  die  occlesi- 
tical  views  generally  prevalent  in  the  established  Church  at  the  time  when 
e  work  was  first  published  (1S32).  The  book  maybe  safely  recommended 
all  who  desire  to  peruse  within  a  very  moderate  compass  (in  610  pages) 
d  in  a  very  readable  form,  a  really  good  narrative  of  English  Church 
istory  up  to  the  year  1688.  It  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  regretted  that 
ahop  Short  has  not  prepared  and  published  a  second  volume,  to  continue 
B  history  down  to  modem  times,  or  at  least  to  the  union  with  Ireland  in 
101. 

le  Church  History  of  England :  From  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Bev.  John  A.  Baxter,  U.A. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Hatchards,  1849. 
UB.  BAJXTES  has  many  of  the  same  qualifications  for  a  writer  of 
lurch  history  as  Bishop  Short.  He  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  ex- 
Dsive  reading,  but  also  of  a  calm  and  candid  mind  and  a  sober  judgment. 
is  history  embraces  some  events  not  so  folly  noticed  in  Bishop  Short,  to 
bich  it  may  form  a  suitable  supplement.  Moreover,  as  he  brings  his 
story  down  to  our  own  iimes,  so  his  history  may  be  profitably  r^  by 
oee  who  desire  to  see  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Englidi  Church 
istory  from  fhe  period  where  it  abruptly  terminates  in  Bishop  Short's 
iloaUeirortc 
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Duties  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.  A  Charge  Delivered  by  William  Kte- 
gerald,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  at  his  Primary  Yiutation  in 
October,  1857.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker,  1857. 

THE  elevation  to  the  Irish  Episcopate  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  of  Br. 
Fitzgerald,  the  able  author  of  many  of  those  admirable  pamphlets  entitled 
Cautions  for  the  Times  (edited  by  Archbishop  Whately),  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  boon  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
His  Lordship's  Primary  charge,  if  acted  upon  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, . 
must  be  productive  of  much  good.  After  noticing  several  topics,  among 
which  the  Indian  mutiny  holds  a  place,  the  bishop  makes  the  following 
observations  upon  Christian  education  : — 

"  Too  often  what  is  called  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  merely 
this — they  are  taught  very  imperfeotiy  to  read,  with  hardly  any  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Then,  as  they  leave  school,  they 
are  given  a  littie  bible,  printed  so  closely,  and  in  so  small  a  letter,  that  even 
a  good  reader  would  find  the  perusal  of  it  irksome.  They  are  exhorted  to 
study  it  diligently,  and  so  their  education  ends.  Kow,  surely  it  is  wone 
than  idle  to  teach  children  to  read  if  you  do  not  seriously  intend  that  when 
they  are  grown  up  they  shall  continue  to  read.  And  if  you  do  intend  thai^ 
are  you  not  bound  to  go  on  and  give  them  something  useful  and  interesting 
to  read  ?  You  have  created  a  capacity  in  their  minds.  You  have  made 
them  intellectual  beings.  You  are,  as  it  were,  the  parents  of  their  under- 
standings, and  you  are  bound  to  take  means  that  the  capacity  which  yon 
have  given  them  shall  neither  be  starved  by  want  of  food  nor  poisoned  by 
unwholesome  diet.  If  you  leave  them  to  seek  for  intellectual  nourishment 
only  in  the  vile  trash  which  too  often  circulates  under  the  name  of  chec^ 
literature,  you  will  find  too  late  that  you  have  created  a  gigantic  but  brutcd 
and  ferocious  power  which  will  in  the  end  destroy  both  you  and  itself."— 
(Pp.  17,  18.) 

The  Bishop  then  offers  some  useful  hints  to  the  clergy  on  assembling 
Sunday  school  Teachers  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  direct  and  guide  them 
in  their  work  of  teaching  others  (pp.  18-20).  He  also  adds  some  valuaUe 
remarks  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation ;  and  expresses  his 
determination  to  follow  a  plan  which  has  been  tried  suecessfidlp  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  for  the  last  twenty  years,  viz  :  of  administering  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  immediately  after  the  act  of  confirmaticnii 
and  to  all  who  have  been  confirmed.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
Bishop  in  favor  of  this  course  (pp.  20-23),  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. So  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1689  a  similar  idea  had  occurred  to 
some ;  for  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  who  were  then  appointed  to  prepare  a 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  professed  to  add  to  the  Confirmation  Service  a 
rubric  to  the  effect  that  "  there  shall  none  be  admitted  to  Confirmation, 
hut  such  as  shall  he  judged  Jit  to  receive  the  Communion  upon  the  next  occasion** 
(Blue  Book,  p.  71.) 

We  desire  to  invite  a  perusal  of  this  charge,  as  it  contains  many  useful 
suggestions  on  various  subjects,  which  are  very  forcibly  expressed.  And 
we  cannot  better  conclude  this  notice  of  its  contents  than  by  quoting  the 
Bishop's  quiet  but  forcibly  ironical  exposure  of  the  real  animus  of  "a 
class  imhappily  too  numerous  amongst  us,"  viz :  that  they  ''seem  habitually 
to  act  and  speak  upon  the  principle  that  the  only  cause  in  which  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  should  be  discouraged  is  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  Gt)spely 
and  that  the  grand  danger  which  threatens  society  is  the  danger  of  coming 
Toalljr  to  believe  the  reUgion  which  we  all  profess."  (p.  4.) 
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*^t*  A  few  typographical  errors  in  the  reviews  in  the  last  number  were 
not  observed  in  time  for  correction.     The  following  corrigenda  must  there- 
fore be  here  noticed,  viz : — 
^  At  p.  172,  lines  36  and  51,  for  "N'owsell's"  read  "Lowell's";  and  in 
Kne  42,  for  **  Eucharistich  Theologicon  "  read  "  Euchiridion  Theologicnm." 
At  p.  173,  line  34,  for  ''  Baptist "  read  "  Papist;  "  and  at  line  45,  for 
"Pp.  57-198"  read  "Pp.  97-98."     At  line   45,  for   "Visited"   read 
"  Visitor." 

At  p.  174,  line  14,  for  "Indicated"  read  "  Vindicated." 


-ZEschylns:  ex  novissima  Becensione  Frederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit  verborum 
qns  praacipue  notanda  sunt  et  nominum  Index.  Cantabrigise : 
Deighton  et  Soc,  &c.     MDCCCLVIII.     Pp.  272. 

THIS  is  a  very  unpretending,  but  a  very  excellent  Httle  book  We  have 
the  Father  of  Greek  Tragedy — his  whole  seven  plays — here  presented  to  us 
in  an  admirable  text,  clad  in  beautiful  typography,  vastly  superior  to  any 
thing  we  were  accustomed  to  in  our  juvenile  days.  And  we  have  all  this 
fat  the  sum  of  three  shillings.  Mr.  Paley,  whose  name  is  the  very  symbol 
of  high  classical  attainments  and  great  critical  ability,  has  evidently 
bestowed  much  care  upon  the  text,  and  his  elegant  Latin  preface  shows  us 
bow  religiously  and  skilfully  he  handles  it. 

The  work  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Cambridge  Ghreek  and  Latin  Texts, 
which,  as  the  prospectus  tells  us,  "is  intended  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  students,  cheap  and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be 
superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current 
in  this  country,  and  more  convenient  in  form."  It  will  indeed  in  point 
"  of  mechanical  execution "  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  German 
editions,  though  these  are  not  by  any  means  what  they  used  to  be  either  in 
paper  or  printing.  But  still  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  way  in  which 
sound  practical  scholars  of  Germany  are  editing  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  or 
selections  from  them,  for  the  use  of  schools  is  in  advance  of  us.  We  refer 
more  especially  to  the  series  now  publishing  at  Berlin  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  Haupt  and  Sauppe.  Each  author  is  preceded  by  a  good 
sensible  introduction  discussing  and  explaining  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
text  is  enriched  with  judicious  notes,  and  references  to  passages  which 
throw  light  upon  each  other,  whether  it  be  in  regard  to  the  statements  or 
the  grammatical  form  of  expression.  Kraner's  Caesar,  for  instance,  in  two 
volumes,  the  former  containing  the  de  Bello  Gallico,  the  latter  the  de  Bello 
Civili,  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  we  mean ;  especially  the  de  Bello  Gallico 
which  has  already  reached  a  second  edition.  These  volumes  are  cheap  too, 
being  respectively  published  at  22^  and  20  silver  groschen,  about  the  price 
of  Mr.  Paley*  s  ^schylus.  The  prefaces,  introductions,  and  notes  in  this 
series  axe  always  written  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  a  plan  which,  in  spite 
of  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Paley' s  chaste  Latinity,  we  should  rejoice  to 
recognize  in  the  Cambridge  Greek  and  Latin  Text 


English  Opposites  and  Correlates:  by  the  Rev.  "Wm.  Edwards.     Pp.  216. 

London:  Judd  and  Glass,  1858. 

THIS  composition  was  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the  silly  periodical  in 
which  it  originally  saw  the  light :  transferred  to  a  book  it  iA  ^\xi'^\:^  ^ 

lit 
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literary  impertinence.  It  consists  of  a  long  list  of  words  in  a  double 
column,  professing  to  be  oppositcs  or  correlates ;  and  the  author  not  onlf 
fancies  they  will  be  useful  to  authors  but  he  would  **  recommend  tutors  i 
require  their  pupils  at  the  onset  to  learn  thrauffhaut  in  succession  then 
opposites  and  correlates,  and  afterwards  to  adduce  illustrations  of  their 
use."  We  pity  the  pupils  of  tutors  daft  enough  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Here  are  specimens.     They  are  generally  either  wrong  or  self  evident :— 


Aback 

Afront. 

Lad 

Lass. 

Abaft 

Abreast. 

Eeceiye 

Befuse! 

Abated 

C  Increased. 
l  Unabated. 

See 

Blind! 

Secure 

Insecure. 

Abducent 

Adducent. 

Justice 

Injustice. 

About 

In  the  midst 

v< 


,ix 


**The  compiler"  actually  supports  or  rather  derives  this  astoundiog 
i^pecimen  of  what  he  imagines  to  be  **  opposites "  from  Eevelation  iv.  6. 
and  conceives  "  about "  to  have  the  same  signification  as  "  round  about." 

Actual  Original ! ! ! 

ThiS;  he  thinks,  is  **  Theological."  Whether  these  are  intended  to  figan 
as  correlates  or  opposites  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Every  now  and  then 
extracts  are  introduced  apparently  to  justify  the  examples  of  opposites. 
Lest  the  reader  should  not  be  able  to  appreciate  that  ''idlow"  and  "  dis- 
allow "  are  really  opposites,  a  passage  from  Whitgift  is  gravely  cited  to 
establish  that  fact.  Two  lines  are  similarly  quoted  from  Locke  to  prore 
that  please  is  the  opposite  to  displease.  Ohe  Jam  satis !  Anything  so 
inane  and  useless  as  this  book  we  have  very  rarely  seen  in  type :  and  tnut 
we  never  may  again. 


Publii  Terentii  Afri  Andria.  From  the  Texts  of  Bentley  and  Vollbehr.  By 
Newenham  Travers,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and 
Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School. 

THIS  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  Andria.  It  stands 
out  distinct  from  all  other  editions  of  that  comedy,  or  of  other  plays  of 
Terence  in  the  predomination  of  the  etymological  point  of  view  over  every 
other  in  the  character  of  its  annotations.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
classic  so  profusely  analysed  as  to  his  "  word  building,"  though  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  almost  exclusive  attention  to  this  consideration  is 
rather  a  shock  on  our  old-fashioned  prejudices.  We  are  nrged  to  a  re- 
monstrance somewhat  akin  to  the  spirit  of  an  article  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Sattirday  Review,  which  after  pointing  out  how  the  taste  of  the  day 
for  a  practised  habit  of  minute  investigation  of  particulars  in  science  may 
fail  srfter  all  of  leading  to  a  better  appreciation  of  nature,  unless  it  be 
subordinated  to  the  constant  appreciation  of  poetic  truth,  acntely  adds — 
*^  Itis  very  possible,  as  is  seen  in  a  thousand  directions  now-a-days,  to  get 
too  wholly  wrapped  up  in  particulars,  and  to  lose  that  width  of  view 
which  comes  only  to  those  who  seek  after  what  is  more  general  and 
universal."  Even  so,  in  the  case  of  this  edition  of  Terence,  we  lose,  it 
would  seem,  the  broad  spirit  in  the  minute  word-analysis.  The  almost 
single  aim  of  the  notes  is  to  dissect  minutely  word  after  word,  after  the 
principles  of  a  justly  eminent  etymologist,  Professor  Key,  and  with  constant 
references  to  his  grammar :  but,  we  confess,  we  utterly  desiderate  that 
copious  illustration  of  passage  by  passage,  which  is  met  in  all  the  elder 
sdidona  ot  clasiical  authors,  and  which  our  taste  is  primitive  enough  to 
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Lold  in  undiminiahed  honor.     Iso  doubt,  Mr.  Traverses  Andria  will  very 

;Teatly  benefit  any  youthful  student  of  philology,  and  we  would  be  the 

ast  to  say  that  any  scholar  could  peruse  a  Scene  or  Act,  with  his  help,  and 

lot  rise  up  with  considerable  additions  to  his  knowledge,  but  we  entirely 

inestion  whether,  read  with  these  notes  alone,  Terence  will  become  more 

kmiliar  to  the  student,  or  that  wide  perception  be  attained  of  the  thoughts, 

Ifeelings,  and  perceptions  of  the  great  models  of  classical  antiquity,  which 

Bfrould  have  arisen  from  a  study  of  Terence  with  the  aid  of  many  earlier 

classical  editions.     All  is  "  etymology "  here.     We  get  something  more 

fcihan  mere  words,  we  get  poetry,  with  them.     "We  grasp  our  author  when 

we  read  him  with  the  annotations  of  Gronovius  or  Ruhnken  :  we  analyse 

his  every  word,  (an  important,  though  less  elevating  pursuit,  we  are  Goths 

enough  to  deem;  when  we  give  up  ourselves  to  mere  examination  of  the 

•*  imde  derivatur"  of  every  single  word.     The  "  Spring  is  taken  out  of  the 

tiie  year  **  when  we  peruse  notes  denuded  of  all  these  parallel  passages, 

"which  enable  us  to  compare  our  author  with  himself,  and  with  other  masters 

of  composition  of  his  own  time  and  country.     Nay  so  far  has  Mr.  Travers 

oarried  his  exclusiveness  that  he  does  not  even  give  us  **  chapter  and  verse'' 

Jbr  the  two  or  three  scanty  quotations  from  Horace  and  Sh^espeare,  with 

-which  he  most  sparingly  "  oasizes  "  the  desert  of  etymological  sand,  from 

treading  which  we  own  to  be  a  little  sore  of  foot.     But  perhaps  we  are  too 

qevere,  from  an  addiction  to  old  ways,  and  from  not  having  entirely  come 

«at  from  among  those  who  like  the  old  grammars  and  old  editions  best. 

It  is  oar  more  pleasant  task  to  say,  (and  it  may  be  said  in  all  sincerity) 

that  while  whatever  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Travers,  and  that  is  no  little,  in 

explanation  of  words,  is  mainly,  indeed  almost  entirely,  sound  and  worthj' 

of  all  acceptance,  his  introduction  to  the  metres  of  the  Andria,  based  on 

Professor  Key's  essay  on  the  metres  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  is  by  itself 

enough  to  entitle  this  little  volume  to  a  place  in  every  scholar's  library. 

Ifes  r^olts  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  consonant  with  Mr.  Parry's  views  in 

his  introduction  to  Terentian  metres,  but  there  is  a  thorough  independence 

of  reasoning,  and  mastery  of  his  subject  manifest  in  Mr.  Travers' s  obser- 

Tations.     Ak  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  volume  would  be  too 

lengthy  for  such  a  notice  as  the  present,  but  as  the  cheapness  of  the  book 

lenders  it  easily  accessible,  we  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  readers. 

Another  good  feature  in  Mr.  Travers' s  book  is  the  explanation  given  of  each 

scene  at  its  opening,  an  addition  very  needful  towards  following  systc- 

inatically  the  sense  and  gist  of  the  author ;  and  we  may  add  that  wherever 

passages  are  translated,  they  are  Englished  neatly,  accurately,  and  idioma- 

tieally.     In  short  the  Andria  edited  by  Mr.  Travers  may  be  strongly 

leoommended  as  an  accessory  edition  likely  to  be  useful,  instructive,  and 

interesting ;  but  we  would  advise  students  to  use  it  along  with  Giles's 

Zeone,  or  with  Parry,  or  failing  these  somewhat  costly  editions,  with  some 

lesser  edition,  such  as  must  exist,  or  spring  into  existence,  containing  that 

supplement  of  illustration  and  parallel,  in  which  we  cannot  but  think  this 

Tolume  to  be  defective. 

We  oonclude  with  a  few  lines  marked  for  observation. 

V.  13. — ^Here  Travers  adopts  Bentley's  reading. 

**  Si.    Haut  muto.     So.     Factum  gaudes.'* 
which  as  he  observes  is  rendered  probable  by  the  immediate  reference  of 
"&ctum  "  to  "  feci  "  in  the  following  verse.    Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
witii  Parry  that  there  is  unnecessary  abruptness  in  this  change  from  the 
oldrea^g  ^'BMutmutohctum.    So.    Gaudeo.* 
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V.   1 1 2. —  "  Quid  commerui  aut  peocaTi,  pater  ?" 

Here  Travers  says  that  quid  is  used  after  peccavi  and  perhaj^s  commeriii, 
as  quicquam  with  attinere  in  v.  64.  Is  not  this  a  case  of  the  accusative 
of  limitation?  In  v.  119  peregrina  is  well  and  fully  analysed  and  philo- 
logically  compared. 

134. — ^Manibus  pedibusque.  *' tooth  and  nail " — Faem:  here  compaies 
Horn.  II.  V.  6<r<roy  ^vvarat  xeptriy  re  tcoeriv  re 

Kal  arSivei. 
137.—  "  Mala  mens,  mains  animus." 

*'  Bad's  the  mind  when  the  heart's  bad."  A  bad  heart  (animus)  suggeste 
bad  counsels  (mens).  So  far  Travers.  We  think  Donaldson's  observation 
(Yarronian  p.  146)  nicely  illustrates  these  words  in  this  passage.  He  shows 
that  the  head  was  considered  the  seat  of  the  "  mens  "  as  the  heart  was  of 
''  animus  "  and  says  that  the  English  antithesis  of  "  head  and  heart" 
sufficiently  expresses  the  opposition  of  *'  mens  "  and  ''  animus."  In  tlie 
same  note  on  this  passage  we  have  the  aposiopesis  "  Quern  quidem"— dis- 
missed with  merely  "  like  the  Quos  ego  of  Neptune."  Surely  this  is  very 
vague  and  obscure.  We  feel  it  a  charity  to  refer  readers  to  Virg.  Ma.h 
135  for  illumination. 

179. — "Neque  tu  haut  dices"  a  strengthened  negative.  This  is  nicely 
illustrated  in  tiiis  volume  by  a  reference  to  King  John,  and  by  comparison 
of  the  French  idiom.  But  we  incline,  with  Parry,  to  prefer  the  simpler 
reading  of  the  Vatican  c.     *'  I^eque  tu  hoc  dicas." 

1 88. — "Qua  jure  qua  me  injuria."  Here  Bentley  is  followed  in  preference 
to  the  "Quo  jure  quaque  injuria"  of  all  Mss.  and  Editors. 

Parry  argues  well  for  the  manuscript  reading,  from  its  having  stood  as  it 
does  now,  in  the  days  of  Donatus. 

At  213. — "Communicatum  oportuit."  We  should  like  to  have  seen  this 
construction  explained.    It  is  well  dealt  with  by  Parry  at  Heaut  1.  2.  26. 

237. — "Eine  ego  ut  adverser."  This  construction  might  have  been  illos- 
trated  by  Terence.  Andr.  III.  v.  12.  Eun.  iv.  7.  &c.  It  is  either 
another  form  of  indignant  explanation  akin  to  that  expressed  by  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  (see  219  adeone,  &c.)  or  it  is  dependent  on  some  elliptical 
verb  e.  g.  patiar. 

253. — "Consuetudo."  Mr.  Travers  rightly,  we  think,  takes  this  word  to 
mean  "  a  feeling  resulting  from  habit"  "  intimacy,"  and  not,  as  Parry, 
**  common  decency."    Mr.  Parry's  note,  however,  is  ingenious  and  probable. 

We  will  only  add  that  in  v.  529,  we  protest  against  the  Bentleian 
rejection  of  "est"  in  the  dear  old  line,  beloved  of  Eton  grammar  students. 

'*  Amantium  irse  amoris  integratio  est." 

In  this  ultra-Bentleian  criticism  Mr.  Travers  should  not  follow  him. 


German  Tales  and  Poetry.     By  the  Best  Authors.     Selected  and  adapted 
forEnglishStudentsbyWilliamBunger.  Pp.304.  London, Nutt.   1858. 

A  COLLECTION"  of  Extracts  frc^m  good  German  authors,  arranged  in 
order  of  difficulty  with  discretion.  Foot  notes  and  a  vocabulary  supply 
the  English  of  the  difficult  words  and  idioms  :  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
attempfi  to  throw  light  on  the  language  or  its  rationale.  It  is  useful  and 
commendable  as  an  exercise  book. 
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LITTLE    BOOKS. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  just  contributed  a  very  excellent  work  to  "  Gleig's  Series," 
(Longmans,)  entitled  A  History  of  the  English  Language.  He  shows,  in  small  compiws, 
how  English  arose  from  Babel  to  Britain,  and  from  Ceedman  to  Gibbon.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  primitive  oneness  of  language— carries  us  rapidly  to  its  tripartite  severance 
into  the  languages ;  Ist,  that  have  roots  of  one  syllable  and  combine  not,  of  which  are 
the  Chinese,  Turkish,  &c. ;  2nd,  that  have  roots  of  one  syllable  and  combine,  of  which 
are  the  Latin,  Greek,  Germanic,  and  English ;  3rdly,  those  which  have  roots  of  two 
syllables  and  three  consonants  in  each,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages :  the 
Teutonic,  from  which  we  derive  oiu*  own,  being  a  subdivision  of  the  second  of  these 
parent  classes.  Mr.  Edwards  traces  with  great  success  the  various  changes  English  has 
undergone.  Some  truthful  remarks  follow  on  the  origin  and  proportion  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  language ;  and  then  extracts  from  good  authors,  to  show  the  diversity  of 

S^le  and  of  words  in  successive  periods,  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  1776.  Why 
r.  Edwards  did  not  end  with  a  bit  of  Macaulay,  or  White's  Eighteen  Christian 
Centuries,  or  Cobbett,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say.  But  let  us  be  thankful  to  him  for  putting 
BO  much  useful  matter  into  so  small  a  compa.ss. 

JExercisea  adapted  to  the  New  and  Complete  Course  of  Grammatical  and  Idiomatic  Studies 
of  the  French  Language,  By  Auguste  Aigre  de  Charente.  I*p.  152.  Londofi :  Longmans^ 
1858. — Monsiem*  de  Charente,  the  French  Master  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
"Woolwich,  has  just  published  this  sequel  to  his  valuable  "  Graduated  Course  of  French 
Studies."  He  has  adopted  the  plan  of  a  division  of  labor  which  he  says  has  "  been  for 
a  considerable  time  in  operation  throughout  France  and  has  produced  results  of  a  most 
satisfactory  kind."  The  exercises  are  drawn  up  under  three  heads  the  "  first  practical, 
the  second  theoretical  and  the  third  colloquial."  The  practical  are  placed  first,  for  being, 
as  the  Author  says,  "composed  entirely  of  French  elements,  they  alone  and  at  once  fulml 
tiiat  most  essential  of  all  conditions  in  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  tongue,  viz,  the  early 
training  of  our  oral  faculties,  which  soon  accustoms  them  to  a  correct  and  ready  percep- 
tion of  vocal  combinations,  different  from  those  to  which  they  have  always  been  used." 
These  exercises  Are  chiefly  intended  for  dictation  and  recitation.  The  second  or 
theoretical  exercises  will  compel  the  student  to  bring  to  bear  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
granunar  and  also  his  knowledge  of  idioms.  The  third  or  colloquial  are  more  difficult 
wan  either  of  the  former,  both  of  which  it  embodies  and  as  Monsieur  de  Charente  says 
"  are  a  corollary  of  the  two  first."  The  questions  on  each  paragraph  of  the  grammar 
are  very  useful,  as  they  must  necessarily  compel  the  learner  to  use  his  head  and  not  trust 
only  to  memory.  This  system  is  adopted  by  the  War  Office  and  pursued  at  the  Royal 
MiHtary  Academy,  Woolwich ;  we  hope  Monsieur  Charente's  works  will  have  a  large 
circulation,  for  we  can  neither  see  nor  reconunend  any  better  or  more  practical  study  of 
the  French  language. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  By  Walter  Md Leod.  London:  Longmans^  1858. — This 
little  book  appears  to  have  been  expressly  prepared  for  the  Junior  Candidates  of  middle 
class  schools  who  are  to  be  examined  for  the  Testamurs  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  analysis  and  parsing  of  a  passage  taken  from  "Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village." 
**  The  book  begins  with  a  life  of  Goldsmith ;  2.  remarks  on  the  analysis  of  sentences ; 
3.  rules  of  syntax,  models  of  parsing  exercises  and  the  transposition  of  poetry :  4.  the 
poem,  with  notes,  critical,  explanatory  and  grammatical."  The  foot  notes  have  been 
compiled  with  great  care,  the  author  having  availed  himself  of  the  information  derived 
from  other  works.  The  analysis  of  sentences  is  well  treated,  and  the  book  will  be  most 
useful  those  about  to  compete  in  the  forthcoming  examination  in  June. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Astronomy  By  a  Lady  (Longmans)  is  a  very  useful  intro- 
daction  to  the  study.  The  movements  and  sizes  of  the  planets,  the  constellations,  and 
tiie  compass  are  well  explained,  and  the  exercises  are  well  and  cleverly  done.  The 
authoress  repeats  the  old  error  of  the  moon's  rotation  round  its  own  axis.  No  mathe*^ 
matician  uses  this  language.  That  she  "rotates"  in  mathematical  phrase  is  true,  because 
no  determinate  section  in  her  preserves  its  parallelism  :  nor  does  a  body  moving  in  a 
curve.  But  this  is  a  distinct  movement  from  that  of  a  body  moving  round  its  own  axis 
or  any  line  within  itself  which  must  of  necessity  be  a  circular  movement.  The  moon 
rotates  round  a  point  in  the  earth :  each  part  further  from  it  moving  with  greater 
velocity  than  the  parts  nearer  to  the  earth,  by  which  means  she  is  turned  round  once  in 
28  days.  This  is  simply  a  revolution  preserving  the  same  face  to  the  centre :  one  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  movements,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rotation  of  a  wheel  on 
its  axis.  Irving' s  exceUent  Catechism  of  General  Knowledge,  "  edited  by  a  Cambridge 
M.A."  who  is  moie  likely  to  be  right  on  such  a  subject  thm  ^^^^  lioA^''  ^Vq  ^^Sa^i^ 
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"  The  Stepping  Stone,"  simply  states  "  that  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth  as  its 
centre."  Few  people,  comparatively,  now  adhere  to  the  old  error;  and  new  books  should 
scrupulously  avoid  maintaining  it. 

Frizes  far  Comtnon  Thingsy  awarded  at  Whitelanda,  by  Miss  Burdett  GotUis,  is  the 
remarkably  unapt  and  misdescriptive  title  of  a  very  useful  account  of  the  lessons  given 
bv  the  candidates  for  prizes,  preceded  by  some  excellent  prefatory  remarks  by  Miss 
Goutts.  The  lessons  are  on  admirably  chosen  subjects,  such  as  ^*  On  the  Price  and 
Choice  of  Provisions,  and  difference  of  Management  in  Town  and  Country;"  "The 
Management  of  a  Baby  and  House  by  a  Girl  while  the  Father  and  Mother  are  at 
work;"  &c. 

jH^  Art  of  Questioning.  By  Joshtm  O.  Fitch,  M,  A.  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey,  London. — ^This  useful  Httle  publication  was  originally  given  as  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  (Jnion  Training  Class.  We  are  glad  that  it  has  found  its  way 
into  print.  There  are  many  suggestions  in  it  which  will  be  valuable  to  both  masters 
and  mistresses ;  and  among  the  best  are  those  which  speak  of  "  the  vague,  wide,  and 
ambiguous  questionings,  so  common  among  teachers,"  which  are  sure  to  produce  a  habit 
of  guessing  among  the  scholars,  than  which  habit  "  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  accurate 
thinking,  or  more  likely  to  encourage  shallowness  or  self  deception."  We  may  add  that 
guessing  in  the  child  becomes  speculation  and  dishonesty  in  the  man,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  too  much  discouraged. 

Simple  Bible  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Children,  By  a  Lady.  FartL 
Genesis.  Longmans,  London. — The  method  is  to  induce  the  learner  "  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  *  Yes  *  and  *  No,'  as  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Catechism."  The  following  questions  will 
show  how  far  the  writer  has  succeeded  : — "  Had  there  been  rain?  Were  they  to  cover 
their  nakedness }  Were  they  allowed  to  remain  in  Eden  ?  Did  this  offend  Cain  .^  Had 
Seth  a  child  ?  Did  Enoch  die }  Did  God  see  into  their  hearts }  Was  he  grieved  atit  ? 
Had  no  one  pleased  God?  Did  Noah  obey  God?  Had  God  forgotten  Noah  and  dl 
living  ?  Did  the  dove  remain  ?" — ^This  is  really  the  poorest  of  all  the  poor  little  bodbs 
we  have  ever  seen.    We  sincerely  hope  that  P£u*t  II.  will  never  make  its  appearance. 
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Ji[tt^r8  to  th^  Mifsr. 


ON  MR.   THRING'S  LETTERS. 
Sib, 

The  letters  of  Mr.Thring,  inserted  in  the  April  number  of  your  Journal, 
call  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  yet  little  considered,  I  mean, 
l^e  state  of  our  higher  schools  as  places  of  education  for  the  mass  of  the 
boys  who  enter  them.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  his  remarks  should 
elicit  from  competent  judges  comments  and  suggestions,  which  might  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  show  his  ideas  to  be  unsound  and  impracticable,  or  on  the 
other  develop  the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be  carried  into  effect. 
I  venture  therefore  to  offer  a  few  observations,  founded  on  Mr,  Thring's 
excellent  letters,  in  the  hope  that  what  little  I  have  to  put  forward  may 
draw  forth  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  others  what  will  prove 
instructive  to  your  readers  generally  as  well  as  to  myself. 

Most  heartily  do  I  coincide  with  Mr.  Thring  in  his  preference  for  the 
"  fi«e  system  "  above  that  method  of  constant  supervision  during  play-time 
as  well  as  lesson-time,  on  which  rests  the  discipline  of  foreign  schools 
generally  and,  I  believe,  of  most  private  schools  in  this  country.  But  may 
not  the  free  system  as  established  in  our  public  schools  take  a  hint  from  the 
antagonist  plan  ?  However  imperfectly  carried  out,  however  fatally  vitiated 
in  its  results  by  errors  in  the  application  of  it,  or  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  applied,  a  valuable  idea  does  lie  at  the  root  of  the  supervision 
system,  and  is,  I  trust  and  believe,  worked  out  in  some  degree  to  good 
purpose  in  the  best  schools  conducted  under  that  system.  That  idea  I 
suppose  to  be,  that  in  the  play- ground  as  'well  as  in  the  school-room  the 
influence  of  the  educator  may  with  advantage  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  mind  and^  character  of  the  pupil,  and  that,  not  merely  through  the 
medium  of  general  laws,  but  personally  and  immediately.  Is  such  influence 
either  in  itself  undesirable  or  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  ?  Yet  I 
believe  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  assert  that  it  exists  not  at  all,  or  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  our  public  schools  generally,  and  certainly  does  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  mass  of  boys  in  them.  In 
Mr.  Thring's  words,  *'  the  currents  of  master  and  boy  life  never  mix — one 
is  above,  the  other  below."  Why  is  this  so  ?  No  one,  I  suppose,  will 
assert  that  the  exercise  of  a  direct  influence  by  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
is  in  itself  and  in  theory  undesirable;  very  many,  I  apprehend,  and  among 
them  not  a  few  of  long  experience  in  schools,  will  declare  that  it  is  visionary, 
impracticable,  dangerous,  as  lowering  the  poeition  of  ^Qm%8^,  «iy^.i€^dKD:&% 
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the  bands  of  discipline.  Mr.  Hiring  seems  not  to  have  found  it  so  in  liii 
experience,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  not  found  it  so  in  mine.  For  some 
years  now,  in  more  than  one  position,  as  an  Assistant  Master  and  as  a  Head 
Master,  I  have  cultivated  the  closest  personal  relations  with  the  boys  under 
my  charge,  joining  in  their  games,  their  walks,  their  conversationSy  living 
with  them  in  their  play-hours  almost  as  one  of  themselves.  Yet  more,  I 
have  seen  the  same  plan  adopted  by  other  men,  differing  very  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  points  of  character  and  temperament ;  bat  never  have 
I  experienced  in  my  own  case,  or  seen  in  the  case  of  others,  any  of  the  evil 
results  which  are  supposed  to  be  inevitable ;  on  the  contrary  1  have  found 
the  greatest  good  arising  from  tliis  course. 

But,  in  order  that  good  may  result,  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled; 
conditions  which  Mr.  Thring,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  foUj  appreciates,  though 
he  has  only  hinted  at  them  in  his  second  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  master  who  would  retain  tho  respect  of  boys  when 
brought  into  close  contact  with  them,  must  be  really  and  thoroughly 
"respectable,"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  manly,  straight  forwan^ 
unselfish,  free  from  mean  and  petty  feelings.  If  he  be  otherwise  he  may 
keep  up  appearances  in  the  school-room;  in  the  play-ground  he  will  soon 
be  foimd  out  and  despised.  Secondly,  he  must  have  a  real  liking  for  the 
society  of  the  young,  and  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the  amusements  which  he 
shares  with  them.  He  must  not  be  perpetually  thinking  about  his  own 
dignity  and  nervously  afraid  of  compromising  it  or  of  incurring  ridicule. 
Let  him  dismiss  all  thought  of  himself  and  think  only  of  the  game  or  the 
pursuit  in  which  he  is  tcdcing  part,  and,  depend  upon  it,  his  dignity  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Let  him  play  with  boys  as  an  equal,  and  they  will 
cordially  pay  him  the  deference  due  to  a  superior,  but,  if  he  shows  that  he 
is  condescending,  they  will  wish  him  where,  for  any  good  he  is  doing,  he 
had  much  better  be — in  his  study.  Thirdly,  he  must  have  nothing  of  the 
martinet  about  him,  but  must  possess  tact  and  a  quick  perception  of  the 
feelings  of  boys,  remembering  that  the  presence  even  of  a  friend  is  not  at 
all  times  equally  acceptable.  To  these  qualities  he  should  join  good  spirits 
and  good  temper. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that  association  with  the  boys,  in  fact  presence 
among  them  at  all  during  their  play- hours,  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
master's  part.  The  fact  tiiat  he  is  present  on  **  play-ground  duty,"  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  present  expressly  to  control  them  and  watch  them,  and, 
perhaps,  report  their  conduct,  is  perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  boys  under  his  charge ;  he  ceases  to  be  the  friend  drawn  to  them  by 
common  tastes,  he  is  thought  to  be  joining  in  their  amusements  merely 
because  he  cannot  get  away  to  do  something  else  he  wo1^d  like  better. 
Probably  (such  is  human  nature)  the  very  thing  which  he  would  have  done 
with  pleasure,  if  left  free,  he  does  with  reluctance  because  it  is  exacted  of 
him,  and  so  on  both  sides  the  essentials  of  useful  companionship  are  wanting. 
I  do  not  say  that  tact  on  the  master^s  part  may  not  enable  him  to  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  compulsory  association  with  his  pupils,  but  I  doubt 
not  that  the  principle  of  such  association  is  erroneous  and  mischievous. 

One  other  condition  seems  important,  that  the  master  be  not  in  manners 
and  social  standing  manifestly  inferior  to  his  pupils.  The  limited  extent 
and  routine  nature  of  school-room  intercourse  may  keep  defects  in  manners 
undetected,  the  play -ground  will  bring  them  to  light.  A  man  may  be  an 
excellent  mathematician,  yet  pTonounoe  the  English  language  very  in- 
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orrectly,  may  be  a  sound  classic  and  skilfiil  teacher,  yet  very  ill  versed  in 
he  habits  of  good  society.  The  man  himself  is  little  the  worse  for  these 
Leficienciesy  yet  the  display  of  them  lowers  his  influence  and  places  him  at 
k  disadvantage.  No  doubt  sterling  good  qualities  and  real  manliness  in 
liniy  above  cdl  the  absence  of  any  assumption  of  being  what  he  is  not,  will 
lo  much  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  polish ;  nevertheless  a  disadvantage  it 
By  and  a  serious  one. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  private  schools  the  system 
if  forced  supervision  by  a  master  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  hope  never  to 
lee  it  an  element  in  the  discipline  of  our  public  schools ;  but  I  do  hope 
U>  see  a  time  when  free  and  friendly  intercourse  between  boys  and  masters, 
and  its  natural  result,  mutual  respect  and  regard,  will  be  the  rule  of  every 
public  school.  Too  often  at  present  a  state  of  war  is  accepted  as  the  normal 
relation  between  the  two  parties;  of  honorable  war  in  most  cases,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  when  masters  and  boys  are  alike  English  gentlemen — yet  of  war, 
aooompanied  by  some  positive  evils,  by  the  absence  of  much  possible  good. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  notions  on  this  matter;  that  others  of 
longer  experience  may  have  fairly  tried  the  method  of  free  association  and 
fbimd  it  wanting.  If  it  be  so  they  would  do  well  to  save  others  from  error 
by  pointing  out  the  sources  of  danger  and  failure.  Gladly  would  I  see 
praotieal  men  coming  forward  to  discuss  a  subject  of  the  highest  practical 
interest  in  education. 

In  conclusion,  (for  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  unwarrantably  on  your 
oolumns*),  I  would  defend  myself  from  a  possible  charge  of  egotism  for  put- 
ting forward  my  personal  experience  of  the  working  of  tiiie  system  I  advocate. 
I  do  so  simply  because  by  general  experience  alone  and  not  by  a  prior* 
arguments  can  the  questions  raised  be  decided,  and  the  experience  of  each 
person  is  an  element  of  a  certain  value,  more  or  less,  in  the  determination. 
19'either  would  I  be  supposed  to  claim  the  introduction  of  something  new. 
What  I  have  attempted  according  to  my  ability  I  know  that  many  before 
me  have  done,  and  are  doing  with  success.  Yet  the  plan  is  not  general,  is 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  many,  and  therefore  I  have  endeavoured  to 
call  to  it  the  attention  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 

Felstead  School,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

April  14th,  1858.  W.  S.  Geignon. 


CHILD'S  SUNDAY  SEEYICES. 
Sn, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education  is  an  interesting  article 
on  "  Sunday  Schools  and  how  to  reform  them."  May  I  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  one  of  the  statements  it  contains  ? 

The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following : — "  If  children  attend  the 
afternoon  church  service,  that  is  quite  enough."  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  there  are  evils  in  the  present  plan,  or  that  had  the  **  original  and 
mbrical  limits  "*  of  church  services  been  allowed  to  continue  as  they  were 
anciently  instituted,  it  might  not  have  been  better ;  but  established  as  they 
now  are,  I  doubt  whether  the  remedy  proposed  would  cure  these  evils 
without  bringing  worse  ones  in  their  place.  The  supporters  of  the  new 
plfim  appear  to  argue  thus ; — The  Church  Services  are  too  long  even  for 

*  Bv  no  means :  we  invite  more  letters. — Ed.  J.  E. 
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adults,  how  much  therefore  must  they  weary  children  who  hare  moreover 
some  hours  extra  fSatigue  in  their  school  work.  **  Beading  with  or  without 
the  dryest  possible  questions,  diversified  by  long  repetitions  from  the 
Catechism." 

On  the  opposite  side  it  is  said  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  If  a  boy  is  brought 
up  to  be  content  with  one  service  in  his  youth  will  he  desire  more  when  he 
is  a  man  ?  The  habit  of  putting  off  the  public  worship  of  Gk)d  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  day,  when  mind  and  body  are  both  perchance  weary,  and  have 
lost  the  freshness  all  experience  in  the  morning,  is  one  that  we  should  have 
great  difficulty  in  eradicating ;  while  on  the  other  hand  though  a  child 
may  be  wearied  ^vith  the  length  of  the  morning  service,  (and  our  own 
juvenile  recollections  will  tell  us  that  such  must  frequently  be  the  case,) 
yet  the  habit  of  attendance  will  be  formed,  and  continue  after  the  feeling 
of  fatigue  has  passed  away. 

Much  however  may,  and  as  the  writer  of  this  article  suggests,  ought  to 
be  done  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  Sunday  scholar,  by  making  his  school 
work  more  agreeable.  The  lessons  of  the  day,  or  otiier  suitable  portions  of 
of  the  Bible  might  be  read  by  the  children  and  explained  viva  voce  by  the 
teacher,  with  iUustrations  of  eastern  habits  and  manners  reference  to  which 
make  many  parts  of  scripture  so  incomprehensible  to  the  uneducated.  It 
is  very  easy  to  interest  a  child  and  make  his  hours  of  lesson,  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  we  should  thus  keep  his  mind  fresh,  and  yet  in  tune  for  the 
religious  services  of  the  day :  and  Sunday,  while  ceasing  to  be  an  object  of 
dislike,  would  still  be  regarded  as  a  day  set  apart  from  all  othereu 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

M.  C. 

[We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  discussed  in  our  columns.  AU  services 
ought  to  be  shortened.  Their  length  is  a  crying  evil.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  children  going  to  matins  mid-day  or  evemng  services,  if  the  discourse 
be  adapted  to  them,  and  provided  they  do  not  go  to  all  of  them  the  same 
day.— JS'(?.  J.  U.'] 


DISERTUS. 

SiB, 

Win  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  favor  us  with  their  views  on  the 
etymology  of  disertiM  ?  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  correctly  given  in  the 
usual  dictionaries,  and  being  in  the  country  I  have  not  at  this  moment 
access  to  the  more  critical  ones.  George,  in  his  Lateinisch  Deutsches  Wor- 
terbuch  points  to  the  old  source,  dm&ro,  which  is  surely  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Dr.  W.  Smith,  in  his  Latin  English  Dictionary  gives  another 
etymon  which  does  not  seem  satisfact<^.  ^. 
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OXFOKD. 

April  22Dd. — In  a  Coavocation  holden  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  tiie 
Dommation  of  the  BeT.  George  Croke  Bowden,  CCX.,  New  College,  to  be 
Ht  Exomiiier  in  Jihe  Faculty  of  Unsic  was  approved. 

In.  the  same  Conyocstion  the  Delegates  of  Frivil^s  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  nominated  hj  the  proctors. 

In  a  Cougr^ation  held  afterwards,  the  Etev.  Heniy  Iteynolds,  B.D.,  Jeene, 
was  nominated  public  examiner  in  the  mathematical  scbook. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Matter*  of  Arts. — Ber.  Bobert  Bowley  'Watts,  and  Bev.  James  Francis 
Bright,  UniTerslty ;  Bev.  Feroeval  Speakmaa  "Webb,  All  Souls ;  John  Par- 
kinson, St.  Mary  HaU;  Bev.  Bobert  George  Hooper  Orchard,  Magdalea 
Hall. 

Bachdor*  of  Art*. — John  Oregson,  Univer^W:  John  Eade  Pryor,  Uag- 
dalen  \  Bichsxd  Battye  and  Brooke  Lambert,  Brasenose ;  Germain  Lavie, 
(Student),  Christ  Cborch;  WiUiam  Uaonder  Hitchcock,  Wadbam;  Fiede* 
rick  Biobard  Pentreatb  (Scholar),  Worcester;  John  Uortlock  Brown,  St. 
Edmund  Hall. 

The  next  degree  day  is  Thursday,  Uay  6th. 

In  a  Convocation  to  be  holden  on  Thursday,  Kay  Sth,  at  ten  o'clock,  it 
will  be  proposed  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  U.A.  on  Jolrn  Obadiah 
'Weatwood,  Esq.,  F.LS.,  keeper  of  tbe  Hopeian  coUeotianB. 
Quben's  Colleob. 

Samuel  John  Hawkes,  exbibitionei  of  this  college,  was  to-day  elected  a 
scholar  on  the  Michel  foundation. 

MSBTON  COLLSQE. 

Apwtt.  23rd. — ^An  election  of  three  postmasterships  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  June  10th.  Candidates  are  desited  to  call  on  the  WMden  on 
Saturday,  June  5tb,  and  to  bring  with  them  testimonials  of  good  conduct 
and  certificates  of  baptism. 


The  valne  of  these  scholarships  is  £60.  per  annum,  tenable  for  five  years 
from  election. 
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The  exhibition  of  the  annnal  value  of  £20.,  tenable  for  three  years,  is 
awarded  after  one  term's  probation  to  the  candiidate  who  has  obtained  the 
first  place  in  this  examination. 

"No  candidate  will  be  admitted  above  nineteen  years  of  JEige. 

An  election  will  at  the  same  time  take  place  in  this  college  of  two  scholars 
on  the  Jackson  foundation.  The  annual  value  of  these  scholarships  is  £50. 
tenable  for  five  years  from  election. 

Candidates  should  call  on  the  warden  on  Saturday,  June  5th,  bringing 
with  them  testimoniab  of  good  conduct  and  certificates  of  baptism. 

"WoKCBSTEK  College. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  a  Bible  clerk  at  Worcester  College  on  the 
26th  of  May.  Candidates  must  present  in  person  (to  the  Provost)  on  the 
previous  Monday,  testimonials  of  their  moral  and  religious  character,  and 
of  their  need  of  support  at  the  University. 

Chbist  Chxtech. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  have  presentedj^he  Bev.  Eichard 
St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  student  of  that  society,  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ley, 
B.D.,  to  the  vicarage  of  Staverton,  North  Hants. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Makch  26th. — Classical  Tbipos. — 1858. 

EXAMIKEBS. 

Alfred  George  Day,  M.A.,  Caius  College. 

Joseph  Bickersteth  Mayor,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 

Alfred  J.  Carver,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

J.  Lempiere  Hammond,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 


ETELST 

CT.ASS. 

1 

Clark,  Trin. 

( Heppenstall,  Joh. 

r  Potts,  Job. 

\  Bobertson,  Jesus. 

<  Lumby,  Magd. 

(  W  biting,  King's. 

Bowen,  Trin. 

5  Butler,  Joh. 

1  Donne,  Trin. 
Lupton,  Job. 

I  M^Clellari,  Trin. 

5  Barton,  Emman. 

Swete,  Caius. 

l  Stanwell,  Job. 

Smith,  W.  S.,  Trin. 

Sendall,  Obrisf  s. 

SECONI 

)  CLASS. 

M*Ghreffor,  Trin.  H. 
Masheder,  Magd. 

i  East,  Trin. 

I  Mowat,  Sidney. 

5  Dalby,  Trin. 
l  Luckock,  Jesus. 

Lindsay,  Trin.  H. 

Holland,  Trin. 

Barf,  Trin.  H. 

5  Bull,  Emman. 

Green,  Job. 

}  Martineau,  Trin.  H. 

"Watson,  Caius. 

5  Fisber,  Trin. 

f  Marillier,  King's. 
\Vorthington,  Corpus. 

I  Henuilf er,  Trin.  H. 

Budge,  Trin. 

Deigbton,  Emman. 
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THIBD   CLASS. 


Athawes,  Trin. 
Blunt,  Pemb. 
Campbell,  Trin. 
Collett,  Trin. 
Colquhoun,  Emman. 
Crabtree,  Job. 
Hardy,  Trin. 
Kingdon,  Trin. 
Enapton,  Queen's. 
Lafone,  Job. 


Lee,  Cbrist's. 
Morton,  King's. 
Oliver,  Cbrist's. 
Roe,  Queen's. 
Rogers,  Trin. 
Rose,  Catb. 
Skipwortb,  Emman. 
Taylor,  Job. 
Tyrrell,  Trin. 
Wilkinson,  Job. 


Revision  op  the  Statutes. 

Apbtl  22. — The  Yice  Chancellor  haw  informed  the  memhers  of  the 
Senate  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Cambridge  University  Act 
did  not  signify  to  him  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1858,  their  approval 
of  any  of  the  statutes  for  the  University  which  were  prepared  by  the  council 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate ;  but  that  he  has  since  received  from  the  com- 
missioners a  body  of  statutes  for  the  University,  framed  by  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  31st  section  of  the  act. 

These  statutes  were  duly  laid  before  the  council  on  the  26th  day  of 
March  before  the  end  of  the  last  Lent  Term ;  and  a  copy  of  them  wiU  be 
issued  to  the  Senate  forthwith. 

At  a  Congregation  holden  this  day  the  foUowing  degrees  were  conferred— 

Doctor  ofZawSm — C.  S.  Percival,  Trinity  Hall. 

Masters  of  Arts. — H.  Blagden,  C.  Gray,  T.  P.  Hudson,  E.  J.  Mooyaart, 
W.  H.  B.  Proby,  P.  G.  Vesey,  C.  Walker,  and  C.  J.  Willoughby,  Trinity 
College ;  A.  Beard,  E.  Cayley,  R,  Cayley,  C.  C.  Dumas,  E.  G.  Hancock, 
W.  J.  Eees,  and  A.  R.  "Ward.  St.  John  s  College ;  H.  S.  Drewry,  Pembroke 
College ;  C.  Dix,  A.  J.  M.  Green,  W.  M.  Hunnybun,  and  C.  D.  Du  Port, 
Caius  College ;  R.  G.  Vatson,  Corpus  Christi  College ;  George  French  and 
R.  Hinkesman,  Queen's  College;  H.  De  Eoe  Baker  and  J.  S.  Lillistone, 
Jesus  College;  Walter  Molesworth,  Christ* s  College;  H.  M.  Bashall,  H. 
P  Dobede,  and  J.  L.  Oldham,  Magdalen  College ;  J.  B.  Pearson,  Emman.  Col. 

Bachelor  of  Laws, — ^Richard  Lomax,  Trinity  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. — Charles  Henry  MariUier  and  Arthur  Henry  Aylmer 
Morton,  King's  College ;  Thomaw  Henry  Rumbold,  Wm.  Saumarez  Smith, 
and  George  Tyrrell,  Jun.  Trinity  College ;  Samuel  Butler,  Thomas  Higham, 
Samuel  Wayland  Kershaw,  Charles  Stanwell,  Wm.  Mathew  Thomas,  and 
Ant.  J.  Anstnither  Wilkinson,  St.  John's  College ;  Chas.  David  Blomefield, 
and  Arthur  Watson,  Caius  College;  Alex.  Mair  Mac  Gregor,  John  Martineau, 
and  Beverley  Smelt  Wilson,  Trinity  Hall;  Wm.  Robert  Worthington, 
Corpus  Christi  College ;  Charles  Hesleden  Rose,  St.  Catherine's  College ; 
Geo.  Wm.  Oliver  and  Geo.  Pilgrim  Toppin,  Christ's  College;  Thomas 
Arthur  Earrell,  Downing  College. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Ranken,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

Apbtl  24th. — Exameod  and  Appeoved  in  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy.  fiest  class. 


Hamilton-Davis,  Trinity  Coll. 
DevereU,  Trinity. 
Forrester,  Joh. 
FuUer,  Joh. 


Greet,  Clare. 
Randsford,  Joh. 
Robertson,  Gains. 
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SECOND    CLA.SS. 


Beatson,  Corptu. 
Beaumont,  Trin. 
Bolton,  Clare. 
Brown,  Trin. 
Buxton,  Joh. 
Bullen,  Joh. 
Carrinffton,  Corpus. 
Cook,  Clare. 
Eaton,  Joh. 
Elwes,  Joh. 
Furbank,  Joh. 
Garden,  Magd. 
Geldart,  Trin.  HalL 
Godson,  Cath. 

(Signed) 


Hartley,  Joh. 
HazcU,  Corp. 
Jones,  W,  F.,  Joh. 
Lysadbit,  Trinity. 
Lord  Pelham,  Trin, 
Preston,  Trin. 
Purton,  Trin. 
Banisden,  Trin. 
Bobinson,  Magd. 
Shulte,  Clare. 
Stradling,  Joh. 
"Watts,  Caius. 
Whittaker,  Tiin. 


Geobos  Pbtkb,  Professor, 
Gboboe  Leapxngwell,  L.L.D., 
Assistant  Examiner. 

Examined  and  Appboybd  in  CHEiasTBT. 

Harrison,  Caius.  i  Stapleton,  IMn.  Hall. 

Quick,  Trin.  Hall.  | 

(Signed)  J.  CmoaNo,  Professor. 

W.  EiNGSLxr,  Assistant  Examiner. 

Tbhtity  College. 

The  English  declamation  prizes  are  adjudged  to — 1,  Alford ;  2,  Sidgwick, 
H.J  3.  Kerr,  J.;  and  the  Latin  to— 1,  Sidgwick,  H.;  2,  Kirby. 

St.  John's  Colleoe. 

YOLTINTABY  CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION,  ApBIL,  1858. 

FIB8T  CLASS. 


Barstow, 

Jones,  E.  D. 

Boodle, 
Booth, 

Longmire, 
Noble, 

Bowling, 

Peckover, 

Holmes, 

Taylor, 

Jackson,  G. 

SECOND.   CTiARS. 

Armstrong, 

Bowsell, 

BaUy, 

Smith, 

Forrester, 

Wharton, 

Hodgson, 

Wood. 

Parminter, 

ETON   COLLEGE. 

The  Newcastle  Scholabship. — Scholar,  Wilson,  mi.,  K.S.  MedalHst, 
Mozley,  ma.,  K.S, 

Select  in  alphabetical  order  of  merit : — ^Byne,  K.S.,  Gladstone,  ma.,  Aosten 
Leigh,  K.S.,  Puller,  ma.,  Stone,  K.S.,  Willis,  K.S.,  Wilson,  ma.,  K.S., 
Young,  max. 

Wilson,  mi.,  has  distinguished  himself  by  being  sent  up  for  "good"  tirenty 
times;  he  obtained  the  Theme  prize,  Christmas,  1856,  first  and  second 
divisions'  task  prize  1857,  Bichard's  Latin  essay  prize,  election  1857. 
Mozley,  ma.,  has  been  sent  up  for  "good"  nineteen  times,  and  gained  the 
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sedstant  master's  mathematical  prize,  1854;  the  assistant  master's  task 
^rize,  Christmas,  1855;  first  and  second  divisions'  task  prize,  Christmas, 
.856. 

The  examiners  were,  the  Yenerable  Archdeacon  Abraham  and  Mr.  G.  C. 
)rodrik« 

DisTRiBUTiOH  OP  PiuzBS  AT  Kinq's  College. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
he  prizemen ; — ^Tor  Divinity :  Mr.  T.  W.  Beverley.  Latin  :  senior,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Bigsby  and  Mr.  E.  Highton ;  junior,  Mr.  H.  V,  Cowell.  Greek : 
enior,  Mr.  John  Holywood;  jimior,  Mr.  A.  C.  Thisleton.  Mathematics: 
jst  olass,  Mr.  V.  H.  Starling ;  second  class,  Mr.  A.  Fulcher ;  third  class, 
ir.  A.  W.  Parsons.  German :  Mr.  W.  J".  Vian  and  Mr.  J.  Chalmers. 
■Vench:  senior,  Mr.  A.  W.  Parsons;  junior,  Mr.  Wm.  Hancock.  English 
jsnguage  and  Composition :  Mr.  H.  R.  F.  Bourne  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Cowell. 
SngHsh  History:  Mr.  H.  R.  F.  Bourne.  Commerce:  Mr.  H.  Saville. 
brithmetic :  Mr.  George  Anderton. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Committee  op  Council  on  Education. — The  following  is  the  new  Com- 
nittee : — The  Lord  President,  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  the  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Etight  Hon.  S.  H-  Walpole,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Right  Hon. 
B.  Disraeli,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  Eight  Hon.  T.  H.  S.  S.  Escourt, 
EUght  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  Vice-President. 

— The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  send  the  presents  of  the  King  of  Siam 
for  public  exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Loid  Palmer- 
ston  has  added  to  them  the  Siamese  Sword  of  State  which  was  presented 
to  himself. 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. — St.  Mark's  Day  falling  this  year  on 
Sunday,  April  25th,  when  many  of  the  Mends  of  the  College  were  unable 
to  attend,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Anniversary  Festival  should  be  held  on 
Monday  the  26th  instant*  Morning  Prayer  began  at  half-past  ten.  The 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Drury,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury^ 
and  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  after  the  Sermon.  Evening  Prayer  took  place.  The  proceeds 
of  the  offertory  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  College  Chapel. 

In  the  Evening  the  first  and  second  parts  of  The  Messiah  were  admirably 
Bung  by  the  students.  On  this  occasion  the  new  hall  recently  erected  wa» 
used  for  the  first  time. 

The  College  has  recently  received  a  legacy  of  £9.  lOs.  from  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Lucas,  formerly  a  student.  Mr.  Lucas  expressed 
a  wish  that  this  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library,  and  accordingly  Dr.  William  Smith's  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries 
has  been  procured. 

Annivebsabt  Meetings  op  the  I^ational  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the  9th  June,  at  twdve 
o'clock,  in  the  Central  Schoolrooms  at  Westminster.  The  Meeting  of  Secre- 
taries is  arranged  to  be  held  6is  usual  on  the  day  preceding  the  Society's 
AnniiAl  Meeting.  The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  and  o&er  particulars 
will  shortly  be  issued. 

A  National  School  Chobal  Festival  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
anMay8th,1858.  Cbmduiter^Ui.O.'WMixiia,  Orj^omi^— Mr.BrownsmitJb.  Trnuntrer^ 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Waugh.  The  orcliestra  will  consist  of  at  least  4,000  of  the  children,  pnpil- 
teachers,  and  teachers  of  the  National  and  endowed  schools  of  the  metropolia  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  full  hand  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  (Duke  of  York's 
School),  wiU  perform  several  pieces  during  the  day.  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin  will  conduct 
and  Mr.  Brownsmith  will  preside  at  the  Handel  Festival  Organ.  The  peribrmanoe  will 
consist  of  a  carefully  arranged  selection  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  The  object  cif 
the  Festival  is  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Church  Schoolmasters'  and  Miatresseaf 
Benevolent  Institution ;  an  institution  which  aims  to  relieve  decayed  and  necessitoui 
teachers,  aeaist  their  widows,  and  make  M>fn«  provision  for  their  orphans.  The  committee 
hclieve  that  the  festival  will  give  a  right  impetus  to  the  due  study  and  practice  of  music 
in  our  National  Schools.  And,  that  it  will  also  do  good  service,  by  evidencing  to  the 
mass  that  religion  and  gloom  are  not  necessarily  connected,  but  mat  when  religion 
occupies  the  chief  place,  she  never  lessens,  but  rather  increases  innocent  pleasure,  ever 
acting  as  a  purifier  and  safeguard.  Every  thing  progresses  very  favorably.  The 
rehearsals  have  evidenced  great  painstaking  on  the  part  of  all  concerned ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  Conductor,  and  those  of 
Qie  parochial  Clergy  who  have  been  present  at  them.  A  large  number  of  achoolzooDii 
were  readily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  district  reheaiaals, 
free  of  cost.  Thirteen  of  the  most  central  were  selected.  The  chief  difficulty  has  heea 
to  reduce  the  number  of  upwards  of  6000  volunteers  to  the  number  the  orchestra  will 
contain,  t.  e.  3800 ;  and  the  Committee  have  of  necessity  been  compelled  to  say  "Nay" 
to  many  schools  who  did  not  apply  to  take  part  in  the  Festival  until  their  list  was  finally 
closed,  and  the  work  of  reducing  uie  numbers  commenced.  Their  list  of  patrons  is  now 
headed  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Duiham, 
Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Chichester,  Lichfield,  Oxford,  Llandaff^  Lincoln,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  Eipon.  Conmiunications  have  been  received  from,  all  parts  of  the  )an%' 
dom  evidencing  the  great  interest  everywhere  felt  in  the  Festival,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  completely  successful. 


(|u^8tiim8  mi  %ximm. 


Geogeaphical  Ain)  Arithmetical  Bodes. — Which  are  the  best  Goographical 
and  Arithmetical  Works  published  ?  Of  the  former  I  have  William  Hughes, 
Milner,  Anderson,  Goldsmith,  and  Comwell.  Of  the  latter,  Colenso, 
Barnard  Smith,  and  Calder.  I  am  very  anxious  to  work  myself  up  in  the 
above  subjects,  and  wish  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  party 
as  to  which  works  should  be  definitely  and  exclusively  followed. 

Bath. 

Answer. — Our  Correspondent  is  well  supplied  already.  If  he  imbibes  all  the  woilm 
he  has  named  teach  and  suggest,  he  will  be  a  famous  arithmetioian  and  geographer. 
We  can  only  add  "  Sullivan's  Geography,"  and  "  Maunder's  Treasury  of  Greogra^y," 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  extant.  There  is  an  elementary  arithmetic 
book  among  the  shoal  lately  published  called  ^*  Bational  Arithmetic,"  by  W.  HardcasUe, 
which  we  highly  commend. 

Cheap  Classics. — Which  are  the  best  cheap  classics,  with  notes  ?   Cato. 
Answer. — Parker's  Oxford  Pocket  Editions  are  by  very  far  the  best. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

^^^  Societies  and  School  Managers  will  oblige  us  by  sending  coniemd 
reports  of  their  proceedings  early  in  the  month  when  possible. 

The  Tydd  St.  Mary's  Examination  Eeport  would  have  occupied  several 
iwges  in  email  type.    The  questions,  moreover,  had  no  oiiginaUty. 


/ 
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ON  TEACHING  READING. 


IMPSON,  the  mathematidan,  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of 
FlimoDB,  or  the  Differential  CalculoB,  from  Edmnnd  Stone's  trans- 
lation of  a  French  work  on  that  subject — and  who  was  Edmond 


The  father  of  Edmund  Stone  was  gardener  to  theDukeof  Argyle. 
One  day  as  the  Doke  was  walking  in  his  garden,  he  observed  a 
Latin  copy  of  Newton's  Prineipia  lying  on  the  grass,  and  thinking 
it  had  been  brought  &om  his  library,  he  called  some  one  to  cany  it  back  to 
its  place.  Young  Stone,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  clsimed  the  book  as 
his  own.  "Yours?"  said  the  Duke,  "Do  you  understand  Geometry, 
Latin,  andNewton?"  "I  know  a  little  of  them,"  said  the  young  man. 
The  Duke,  who  had  some  love  for  the  sciences,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  was  aatoniahed  at  the  force  and  accurncy  of  his  observations.  • 
"  But  how  came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  things  ? ' '  Stone  replied, 
"A  SBTTant  btiigbt  me,  ten  years  since,  to  read.  Does  one  need  to  know 
■aything  more  than  the  twen^-four  letters  in  order  to  learn  eTerything  else 
Aat  one  wishes  ? " 

The  account  of  this  interview  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Duke's  curiosity 
being  excited,  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  and  listened  to  the  following  details. 

"  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said  Stone,  "  the  masons  were  then  at  work 
upon  yoor  honse.  I  observed  that  the  architeot  used  a  rule  and  compasses, 
and  tiiat  be  made  calcolationB.  I  inquired  the  meaning  and  the  use  of 
these  things,  and  I  was  inibiTned  that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic. 
I  pniohased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I  was  told  there  was 
aaotber  eoienoe  called  geomeUy ;  I  purchased  books,  and  learned 
geometry.  I  fonnd,  by  reading,  that  there  were  good  books  in  these 
two  sciences  in  Latin  ;  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  I  learned  Latin.  I  also 
kamed  that  there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French ;  I  bought 
a  dictionaiy,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  Lord,  is  what  I  have 
done :  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  veerything  teh«n  wt  know  tht 
iHnntj/'/our  letteri  of  the  alphabet." 

I  think  we  may  all  readily  admit  that  Beading  is  one  of  the  portals  of 
knowledge,  and  rorther,  that  it  is  a  portal  not  easily  opened  by  the  methods 
commonly  applied — that  " Heading,"  as  usually  taught,  "is  the  moat 
difflonlt  of  human  attainments;"  but  wlien  the  art  has  been  acquired, 
everything  else  that  the  masses  ncod  in  the  way  of  instruction  is  compara' 
tively  easy.  'Writing  is  easy,  Arithmetio  is  easy.  Geography  is  not  only 
easy,  but  full  of  interest.  ^Reading  is  the  key  to  History,  and  a  constant 
exercise  in  Grammar  and  language.  I  recollect  an  apophthegm  that  made 
a  Btnaig  impression  on  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  ita  force  has  recuired  to  me 
Tory  eSen  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  c<mnot  name  ita  author,  neithci 
TOL.  xir.  KO.   138,  s.e.  'i'a 
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have  I  seen  it  in  print  during  many  years.  **  If  the  poor  man  can  but  read 
how  rich  may  he  soon  become  in  the  noblest  endowments."  Stone's 
experience  confirms  its  truth. 

I  shall  divide  the  subject  of  this  paper  into  two  parts,  the^«^,  comprises 
my  own  theory  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teachmg  Beading ;  the  second, 
the  means  which  I  would  suggest  for  obtaining  a  better  style  of  reading  in 
our  National  Schools. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  this 
branch  of  instruction.  I  was  then  studying  the  principles  of  a  work  hj 
Dufief  on  the  French  language ;  and  it  became  quite  dear  to  me  that  WQ 
learn  French,  in  England,  chiefly  by  remembering  the  phases  or  appear- 
ances of  the  words,  and  this  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  work. 

Soon  afterwards  I  became  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  one  of  the  first  observations  I  made  was,  that  we  kept  the 
children  six,  eight,  even  twelve  months,  learning  the  alphabet  on  their 
fingers — ^learning  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another — and  acquiring  the 
art  of  forming  ^e  letters  on  their  slates.  Not  an  idea  was  communicated 
to  the  children  during  this  process — not  even  the  name  of  a  single  object 
around  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  thus  occupied,  the  children  were 
as  much  **  stocks  and  stones ''  as  at  the  commencement. 

I  will  not  delay  you  with  minutiae  which  only  concern  the  instroctioa  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  commenced  a  new  system— 
that  of  teaching  the  children  words  from  the  first  day  of  their  admismflfn, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the 
children  were  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every  common  object  about 
them,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  pupils  who  had  been  eighteen  montfai 
under  instruction  on  the  old  system.  I  will  just  add,  in  passing,  that  thiB 
improvement  has  found  its  way  into  nearly  every  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  kingdom — though  in  every  case  resisted  at  first. 

The  more  I  practiced  this  course  myself,  the  more  I  became  satisfied  that 
a  method  somewhat  analagous  would  be  applicable  to  teaching  reading  to 
every  child — ^but  it  was  working  in  my  own  mind  for  several  years  bdEbie 
I  ventured  to  recommend  any  one  to  put  it  in  practice.  I  became  confirmed 
in  my  views  by  reading  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Jacotot ;  and  the  fint 
time  I  suggested  such  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  t,ef>cl>iTig 
reading  was  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  and  speaking  child  in  Doncaster. 

A  lady  of  this  town,  the  mother  of  several  children,  was  remaiiing  to 
me  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  that  she  was  just  about  to  commence  a  task 
which  would  extend  over  two  years — that  of  teaching  the  child  to  read- 
that  she  had  occupied  this  length  of  time  with  each  of  her  elder  children, 
and  that  it  was  a  dreary  and  disheartening  labor.  I  found  that  she  com- 
menced in  the  orthodox  way  with  A,  B,  C,  went  on  with  a  b,  ab ;  b  a  b, 
bab ;  babe,  babe ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  established  gradations  of  the 
time :  (I  am  speaking  of  25  years  ago,)  there  was  no  syllabic  spelling  ftt 
that  time,  no  phonic  system,  no  "Fonetic  Nuz,'*  no  "Reading  Dima- 
tangled" ;  none  of  the  inventions  of  later  days;  for,  Mrs.  Williams,  Br. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  Pitmans,  and  Varty  were  alike  unknown.  There 
was  nothing  but  alphabetic  teaching  with  all  its  impediments,  choking  liifi 
progress  as  fast  as  progress  was  made. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  lady  I  have  referred  to  whether  she  would  have  the 
courage  to  fozsake  the  old  path  altogether,  and  te  try  a  new  one.    I  fi>iuid 
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tbat  she  was  ready  to  adopt  any  course  I  might  suggest,  and  I  desired 
her  to  begin  with  some  interesting  child's  book  in  a  large  type — such  as 
Barbauld  s  Lessons — not  the  Hymns,  at  first,  as  being  too  full  of  figurative 
langpiage,  and  to  read  a  lesson  of  a  few  lines  to  the  child  with  &e  book 
open,  and  the  child's  attention  fixed  on  it — pointing  to  each  word  as  she 
lead  the  sentences — thus  giving  the  child  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  the 
lesson ;  then  to  take  a  single  line,  and  to  read  it  deliberately,  the  child 
lepeating  each  word  after  her — to  repeat  that  line  over  and  over  again,  till 
tiie  child  knew  each  word  by  its  appearance ;  then  to  add  another  Hue,  and 
another;  and  to  go  over  the  whole  together,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  to 
resume  the  lesson  a  few  hours  after ;  going  again  over  the  old  ground,  but 
siding  some  new  sentences,  and  thus  to  proceed  day  by  day,  attentively 
mai^ng  the  progress  she  made. 

I  was  here  met  with  the  objection  since  so  often  raised,  "  How  will  the 
ohfld  learn  to  spell  V*  I  desired  that  with  the  reading  exercise  writing 
dionld  commence,  and  not  the  writing  of  letters  merely,  or  parts  of  letters, 
bat  of  words,  and  not  words  without  meaning,  but  the  names  of  objects, 
Buch  as  pin,  eat,  nut,  &c.  and  if  accompanied  with  pictures  of  the  objects, 
80  much  the  better.  I  also  pointed  out  how  much  the  child  would  learn 
from  analogy,  even  as  to  new  words,  which  had  in  their  formation  syllables, 

riefixes,  or  terminations,  similar  to  others  already  taught — addmg  that 
relied  on  writing,  copying  first,  and  dictation  afterwards,  for  teaching 
eorrect  spelling.  (We  spell  when  we  write,  we  do  not  spell  when  we 
read.)     I  then  referred  her  to  this  extract  firom  Edgewoiih's  JPraetieal 

JB3ueation: — 

Ab  it  is  usually  managed,  it  is  a  dreadful  task  indeed  to  learn,  and  if  possible  a  more 
dreadfiil  task  to  teach,  to  read ;  with  the  help  of  counters,  and  coaxing  and  gingerbread, 
or  by  dint  of  reiterated  pain  and  terror,  the  names  of  the  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupil's  memory. 
8o  much  the  worse ;  all  these  names  will  disturb  him,  if  he  have  common  sense,  and  at 
every  step  must  stop  his  progress.  To  begin  with  the  vowels ;  each  of  these  have 
difforent  sounds,  and  consequently  ought  to  have  seyeral  names,  or  different  signs  to 
^igHnprrigh  them  in  different  circumstances.  In  the  first  lesson  of  the  spelling  book  the 
ehUd  Begins  wil^  a-b  makes  ab ;  b-a  makes  ba.  The  infbrenoe,  if  any  general  ioferenoe 
ean  be  drawn  from  this  lesson,  is,  that  when  a  comes  before  b  it  lias  one  sound,  and 
after  b  it  has  another  sound ;  but  this  is  contradicted  bv  and  by,  and  it  appears  that  a 
after  b  has  various  sounds,  as  in  baU  in  bat  ia.  bare.  The  letter  i  injlre  iq  »'  as  we  call 
it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in ^r  it  is  changed ;  in  pin  it  is  changed  again;  so  that  the  child 
being  ordered  to  affix  to  the  same  sign  a  variety  of  sounds,  and  names,  and  not  knowing 
in  what  drciimstances  to  obey,  and  in  what  to  disregard  the  contradictory  injunctions 
j(mii}aaA  i^n  him,  he  pronounces  sounds  at  hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to  the  last 
rued  case,  or  nnuTitAinft  an  apparently  sullen,  or  truly  philosophic  and  sceptical  silence. 
Must  e  inpen,  and  e  in  where,  and  e  in  her,  and  e  in /(Mir,  all  be  called  e  alike  ?  The 
efaild  is  patted  on  ihe  head  for  reading  ti  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  future ;  but  if^ 
nmembering  this  encouragement,  the  pupil  shoidd  venture  to  pronounce  u  in  gun  and 
btm  in  the  same  manner,  he  wiU  inevitably  be  disgraced.  Pain  and  shame  impress  pre- 
cepts upcm  the  mind,  the  child  therefore  is  intent  upon  remembering  the  new  sound  as  u 
in  ttm ;  but  when  he  comes  to  busy,  and  burial  and  prudenoey  his  last  precedent  will  lead 
lAw  fifttally  astray,  and  he  will  again  be  called  a  dunce,  0  in  the  exclamation  OA  /  is 
lumpily  called  by  its  alphabetical  name,  but  in  to  we  can  hardly  know  it  again,  and  in 
wmrmng  and  wonder  it  has  a  third  and  fourth  additional  sound.  The  amphibious  letter 
y,  which  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  has  one  sound  in  one  character,  and  two 
■oimds  in  the  other  character ;  as  a  consonant,  it  is  pronounced  as  in  yesterday  ;  in  try, 
it  Is  sounded  as  t ;  in  any,  and  in  the  termination  of  many  other  words,  it  is  sounded  like  e. 
Must  a  child  know  all  this  by  intuition,  or  must  it  be  whipped  into  him  ?  But  he  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  before  ho  can  read  the  most  common  words ;  what  length  of 
tiiHA  womd  we  allow  hhn  for  learning  when  c  is  sounded  like  Je,  and  when  like  e  t  and 
how  nmch  longer  time  shaU  we  add  for  learning  when  «  shall  be  pronounced  «A  as  in 
rare,  or  £  as  in  hoe  ;  the  sound  of  which  last  letter  z  he  cannot  by  any  conjuration.  o\^W:^ 
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from  the  name  ud,  the  only  name  by  whioh  he  has  been  taught  to  call  it }    How  much 
time  shall  we  allow  a  patient  tutor  for  teaching  a  docile  pupil  when  ^  is  to  be  sounded  softi 
and  when  hard.     There  are  many  carefully  worded  rules  in  the  spelling  books,  specifV- 
ing  before  what  letters,  and  in  what  situations,  g  shall  yary  in  sound,  but  unfortunat^ 
these  rules  are  difficult  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  still  more  difficult  to  imderstuid. 
These  laws,  howeyer  positiye,  are  not  found  to  be  of  uniyersal  application,  or  at  least  a 
child  has  not  always  wit  or  time  to  apply  them  upon  the  bdmi  of  the  occasion.   In  oomuig 
to  the  words  ffood  genthman,  get  an  ingenious  grammar^  he  may  be  puzzled  by  the  nice 
distinctions  ho  is  to  make  in  pronunciation  in  cases  apparently  similar ;  but  he  has  not 
^et  become  acquaiirted  with  all  the  powers  of  this  priyueged  letter ;  in  compjany  witii  k 
it  assumes  the  character  of/,  as  in  tough  :  the  next  time  he  meets  it  perhaps  in  the  same 
company,  in  the  same  place,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  ciroumstances,  as  in 
the  word  thouah  ;  but  now  ^  is  to  become  a  sUcnt  letter,  and  is  to  pass  incognito,  aod 
the  child  would  commit  an  unpardonable  error  if  he  claimed  the  incognito  as  his  late 
acquaintance/.     Still  these  are  slight  difficulties ;  a  mementos  reflection  must  conyinoe 
ns,  that  by  teaching  the  common  names  of  eyery  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  we  preparo 
a  child  for  misery  when  he  begins  to  spell  or  read.    A  consonant,  as  sayeth  the  spemnj^ 
book,  is  a  letter  which  cannot  oe  pronounced  without  a  yowel  before  or  after  it;  mrlhu 
reason  B  is  called  be,  and  X  el ;  but  why  the  yowel  should  come  first  in  the  (me  case, 
or  last  in  the  second,  we  are  not  informed ;  nor  are  we  told  ^y  the  namoi  of  some 
letters  haye  no  resemblance  whateyer  to  their  sounds,  either  with  a  vowel  before  or  after 
them.    Suppose  that  after  haying  learned  Ihe  alphabet,  a  child  was  to  attempt  to  r»id 
the  words.  Sere  is  eonie  apple  pie.    He  would  pronounce  the  letters  thus : — 

^^Ach  ear  ei$»    eeoeme    apepe  ele   pewie," 

My  next  trial  was  of  a  different  cheiracter  to  any  I  had  hitherto  directed 
or  superintended.  A  Mend  at  Portsea,  who  was  anxious  that  the  method 
should  be  tried  with  the  convicts  there,  wrote  to  me  for  precise  instructioiui. 
He  supplied  himself  with  lessons  in  large  type,  the  words  of  which  weie 
visible  at  several  yards  distance,  and  operations  were  commenoed  with  the 
lowest  class  of  convicts — those  unable  to  read — success  attended  the  ex- 
periments ;  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  able  to  read  any  of  the  lessons  set 
before  them. 

m 

Although  in  these  days  we  are  much  in  advance  of  the  work  I  have 
quoted,  in  many  respects ;  there  is  much  that  is  good  yet  to  be  drawn  from 
it  in  others.  But  what  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  the  lady  with 
her  child  ?  Ibi4r  months  sufficed  to  enable  the  child  to  read  any  chapter  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  same  cours6  was  recommended  by  me  to  other  individuals,  and 
followed  with  equal  success.  My  next  experience  was  personal,  and  took 
place  several  years  after.  My  eldest  child  was  approaching  seven  years  of 
age,  the  time  when,  in  my  opinion,  regular  instruction  in  reading  should 
commence;  the  age  at  which  the  mind  unfolds  rapidly  and  requires 
constant  direction.  My  success  gave  me  confidence,  and  I  rejected  all  other 
methods  of  teaching  reading ;  successive  experiments  confirmed  me  in  the 
plan  I  adopted,  and  proved  that  a  child  may  be  taught  to  read  better,  and 
with  less  trouble  to  its  teacher,  and  with  less  harass  to  itself  by  rejecting 
Alphabetic  teaching  altogether,  and  without  having  recourse  to  either  the 
Syllabic  or  the  Phonic  methods. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  the  following  confirmation  of  my  experience. 
I  will  however  candidly  admit,  that  had  I  not  felt  an  especial  interest  in 
the  views  here  set  forth,  I  might  have  regarded  them  as  the  ''  go-a-head  " 
notions  so  freely  exported  from  the  West. 

"  If  in  any  fitmily,  there  be  one  individual  who  can  read,  that  individual 
could  without  serious  interruption  or  detriment  to  any  ordinary  occupation, 
teach  all  the  other  members  of  said  family,  old  and  young,  to  read  also.  If, 
in  every  settlement  or  vicinage,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  individuals 
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or  families,  there  be  one  who  can  read,  that  one  could  teach  all  the  others 
in  like  manner  to  read.  Let  voluntary  associations  or  classes,  of  from  six 
to  twenty  persons  (the  members,  for  instance,  of  one  or  of  several  contiguous 
£unilies,)  be  formed;  and  let  them  agree  to  meet  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for 
one  or  two  hours,  as  their  numbers  or  convenience  may  suggest, — to  learn 
to  read.  And  not  many  weeks  or  months  will  elapse  before  they  will  be 
all  readers. 

"  Adults  have  been  recently  taught  to  read,  in  penitentiaries  and  elsewhere 
in  a  very  short  period — even  within  one  or  two  weeks,  in  some  cases — who 
previously  did  not  know  a  letter.  The  chaplain  or  teacher  opens  his  Bible 
—directs  the  eye  of  his  pupil  to  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter — reads  it 
distinctly — points  out  each  word  to  the  learner,  and  makes  him  repeat  it — 
and  80  on  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  pupil  can  read 
the  verse  backwards  or  forwards.  He  now  knows  the  words  by  their  phasU 
or  appearance  in  the  book. 

'*  Many  children,  have  been  taught  to  read  in  this  manner,  by  individuals 
who  had  never  heard  of  Jf.  Jacotot, — and  long  before  he  was  bom.  By 
him,  indeed,  the  method  with  certain  modifications,  has  been  announced  to 
the  world  as  a  grand  discovery :  and  it  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  ingenious  and  greatly  admired  system  of  instruction.  Let 
every  teacher,  however,  do  the  best  he  can. 

"  Let  him  adapt  his  mode  of  instruction  to  the  circumstances  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  succeed,  upon  any  plan,  within  some  three  or  six  months,  in  teach- 
ing his  class  or  company  to  read.  Were  such  a  system  to  be  put  inmiediately 
and  tmiversally  into  operation  in  Tennessee,  there  would  not  be  an 
individual,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourscore,  incapable  of  reading  at 
the  end  of  the  year  throughout  the  State.     !Not  a  dollar  is  wanted  for  the 

Surpose.    Any  books  will  answer.     Any  place  will  do.     Any  hour  of  any 
ay  or  evening  will  suffice. 

"  Now,  if  there  be  but  one  intelligent,  patriotic,  benevolent  individual  in 
each  district,  town  or  ooxmtry,  who  will  undertake  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  this  subject,  and  persuade  them  to  co-operate  in  this  good  work  of  sdf- 
instraction,  it  will  be  speedily  accomplished.  Sunday  Schools  judiciously, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  certainly  and  easily  effect  the  same 
object.   — JPresident  Lind%ey\  Zecture  on  Domestic  Schools. 

I  personally  superintended  the  next  attempt  thus  to  teach  Adults  to 
lead ;  it  was  made  at  MiUbank  Penitentiary.  Myself  and  two  friends  were 
xeoeived  by  the  chaplain,  the  schoolmasters,  and  several  officers ;  and  three 
daases  of  convicts  were  taken  in  succession.  Of  the  two  first  I  have  little  ' 
to  say  here ;  it  was  too  mournful  a  sight  to  see  men  mixed  together  from 
eTery  rank  of  Hfe,  all  reduced  to  one  level  by  crime  and  the  prison  garb, 
some  of  whom  were  qualified  from  their  previous  education  and  intellectual 
attainments  to  be  the  teachers  of  those  who  were  placed  over  them  as 
schoolmasters;  but  with  the  lowest  class,  consisting  of  about  twenty, 
brought  forwtffd  for  the  occasion,  I  was  deeply  interested.  They  might  be 
called  the  very  subsidence  of  society,  and  they  were  selected  that  morning 
by  the  schoolmasters  present  for  their  utter  inability  to  read.  We  took  a 
large  type  lesson,  containing  about  fifty  words,  and  conunenced  by  reading 
the  whole  of  it,  the  lesson  was  placed  before  them,  and  their  attention  was 
directed  to  it ;  each  sentence  was  then  read,  and  the  men  were  called  upon, 
first  sLtnnltaneously,  then  individually,  to  read  it  after  the  teacher.  Every 
sentence  was  read  and  understood.    QuestioBs  on  the  ^n^  oi  \)cL<ek  \^^i»a'q^ 
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were  asked  and  answered  correctly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  youth,  and  he  of  very  low  intellect,  every  word 
in  the  lesson  was  pointed  out  hy  every  one  in  the  class,  as  it  was  called  for, 
unconnectedly,  and  every  word  read,  connectedly;  the  only  occasional 
stumhles  in  the  course  of  the  lesson  being  with  the  small  words,  such  as 
orif  no,  80,  upon,  unto,  &c.  This  was  a  very  satisfactory  experiment  to  me, 
as  it  proved  in  how  very  short  a  time  adults  might  be  taught  to  read;  imd 
I  remember  one  strong  impression  that  my  mind  received  at  the  time,  con- 
nected with  Sunday  Schools.  I  had  shortly  before  visited  one,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  spelling  lessons;  while  on  this  plan 
each  child  might  have  carried  away  in  the  precious  hour  devoted  to  in- 
struction, both  in  words  and  meaning,  a  living  lesson  from  our  Saviour's 
life,  instead  of  dead  letters,  acquired  only  to  be  forgotten  before  another 
Sunday.  When  we  left  the  convicts,  my  Mends  and  myself  were  invited 
by  the  chaplain  to  meet  the  schoolmasters,  to  have  some  conversation  with 
them  on  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  plan  of  teaching  reading  throughout 
the  prison.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  schoolmasters  raised  various  ob- 
jections to  its  adoption ;  the  chaplain  was  only  there  temporarily,  during 
the  illness  of  the  regular  chaplain,  and  could  not  adopt  it  without  the 
schoolmasters  were  content  to  carry  it  on  with  spirit ;  he,  however,  had 
one  vacancy  for  a  schoolmaster ;  and  he  requested  me  to  find  him  a  teacher 
who  would  carry  out  this  plan  independent  of  the  other  schoolmasters. 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  one  who  had  already  had  some  ex- 
perience with  me,  and  he  was  appointed.  In  the  course  of  several  years 
he  has  received  every  encouragement,  is  a  most  exemplary  officer,  has  had 
his  salary  advanced  several  times,  and  I  trust  in  the  end  he  will  do  his 
country  good  service  in  the  education  of  convicts. 

The  next  incident  I  shall  mention  took  place  in  a  gentleman's  family  a 
few  miles  hence.  Galling  one  afternoon,  I  asked  his  eldest  boy,  whom  I 
will  call  Willy,  if  he  had  learned  to  read?  His  father  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  they  had  been  laboring  for  two  years  at  reading,  but 
with  no  success.  I  professed  my  willingness  to  teiEU^h  him,  and  not  to 
leave  the  house  till  he  could  read  something,  and  then  they  would  only 
have  to  follow  the  same  path,  and  in  a  few  months  he  would  be  able  to 
read  well.  I  felt  confident  that  I  could  achieve  enough  in  half  an  hour  to 
convince  his  father  and  mother  that  there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  I  asked  for  a  book  in  tolerably  large  type.  A  Bible  was  handed 
to  me ;  I  objected  to  it,  but,  nevertheless,  said  it  should  do  for  the  occasion. 
I  opened  the  book  at  one  of  the  beautifol  incidents  in  our  Lord's  life,  and 
assured  Willy  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  it  without  any  mistake,  and 
without  spelHng,  if  he  would  be  attentive  for  a  short  time.  I  went  through 
the  process  which  I  shall  detail  presently,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
WiUy  read  every  word  of  several  verses,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
little  words,  which  are  always  stumbling-blocks  at  first,  from  thdr 
similarity. 

It  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  am  not  here  to-day  under  the 
disadvantage  of  advocating  a  new  thing.  You  have  seen  that  Jaeotot,  the 
JEdgeworths,  Dufief,  and  President  Zindsegha,Ye  all  been  before  me — some  in 
principles,  others  in  their  application.  Whether  what  I  have  said,  or  may 
yet  say,  is  accepted  or  rejected  by  your  verdict,  I  feel  confident  that  aU 
who  are  present  must  go  with  me  to  a  great  extent. 

Tou  koLOW  that  we  do  not  spell  words  to  little  children  when  we  are 
teaching  them  to  speak,  and  that  we  endeavour  to  make  them  understand, 
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Qot  by  selecting  the  shortest  words,  but  words  of  simple  meaning,  whether 
they  are  short  or  long. 

You  are  aware  that  for  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  speak  to  little 
children  in  monosyllables,  we  do  not  divide  polysyllables  pausing  in  their 
utterance,  in  order  that  each  syllable  may  be  better  understood ;  and  that  if 
we  did  so,  such  a  word  as  horse-man-ship  would  not  have  its  meaning 
fiicilitated  thereby. 

You  are  also  convinced,  but  not  by  anything  that  I  have  said,  that  if  we 
further  divided  words  into  their  simplest  parts  in  speaking  to  a  child,  in- 
stead of  saying,  "  You  must  take  some  physic,"  we  should  have  to  say — 
giving  the  alphabetic  name-sounds — 

"You    must    take    some    physic." 

And  thus  far  I  think  you  go  with  me,  if  no  further.  But  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  the  child  knew  at  first  the  difference  between  the  two  modes 
of  learning  to  read,  the  parts  being  so  unlike  the  whole,  he  would  rather 
take  the  physic  than  the  reading  administered  in  such  small  and  contra- 
dictory doses. 

You  are  all  well  aware  that  if  you  were  commencing  the  study  of  a  new 
language,  you  would  not  foUow  the  method  generally  adopted  in  teaching 
our  littie  natives  to  read  their  native  tongue ;  words  not  letters  would  be 
the  objects  of  your  attainments. 

And  lastly,  you  may  all  probably  remember  from  your  own  experience, 
that  a  book  written  in  monosyllables  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  you  can 
place  before  a  child  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  words.  It  is  only  the 
inexperienced  in  practical  teaching  who  will  produce  school  books  in  mono- 
syllables ;  every  good  teacher  will  reject  such  books  for  the  three  following 
reasons. 

Ist — from  their  constrained  adoption  of  short  words. 

2nd — from  their  want  of  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  words — one  of 
the  elements  of  success  in  teaching  reading. 

3rd — ^from  the  monotony  their  common  use  induces. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  monotone  so  prevalent  in  many  of  our  schools  for 
the  poor  and  the  middle  classes,  (not  ITational  Schools  only,)  is  brought  on 
and  fostered  by  the  prolonged  use  of  lessons  of  this  kind. 

"  The  way  of  Ood  is  a  good  way  "  seems  to  us  all,  at  first  sight  and  sound, 
a  simple  enough  sentence ;  but  we  should  teach  ideas  as  well  as  words,  and 
what  does  way  present  to  a  child's  mind  ?  Does  it  bring  before  him  the 
conducting  of  the  Universe  imder  the  natural  laws  ?  Does  it  present  to 
him  the  custom  of  God  in  dealing  with  his  creatures  ?  Does  it  bring  God's 
moral  laws  before  his  mind  ?  Does  it  show  him  GK)d  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself  ?  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  does  none  of  these, 
but  that  it  either  brings  no  idea  to  his  mind,  or  an  incorrect  one.  The 
sentence  is  a  metonomy,  and  of  too  difficult  a  character  for  a  child  to 
comprehend;  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  that  figurative  language 
is  not  adapted  for  a  child's  early  lessons.  This  example  is  not  imfairly 
chosen,  and  will  illustrate  my  point  that  monosyllabic  lessons  are  not  the 
easiest. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  teaching  reading  which 
ezperiemse  Jias  led  me  to  adopt  and  to  advocate.    Conyinced  thsx  it& 
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general  acceptance  would  be  a  public  advantage,  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  make  it  known,  especiaQy  by  means  of  the  little  works  of  which 
I  claim  the  parentage.  In  several  of  them  I  have  made  a  few  observations 
on  this  subject.  I  wiU  read  from  the  preface  of  *^  Reading  without 
Spelling  y 

OBDER    OF  PAOCEEDINO  WITH  A  TUPIL  OR  A    CLASS. 

The  pupil  is  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  read,  not  to  know  a  word  of  the  language,  nor 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

1.  The  teacher  is  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and  the  instmctlon  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  so  as  to  interest  the  pupil. 

2.  He  is  to  place  the  lesson  before  the  pupil,  and  read  deliberately  the  whole  lesson. 

3.  He  is  to  re-commence,  and  read  the  first  sentence,  word  by  word,  pointing  to  each 
word  as  he  reads  it.  The  pupil  is  to  read  each  word  after  the  teacher,  his  eyes  being 
directed  to  each  word  as  he  roads  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  The  teacher  is  to  read  an  entire  sentence,  and  the  pupil  is  to  read  it  after  him,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

5.  The  teacher  is  to  read  again  the  entire  sentence,  the  pupil  reading  it  after  him. 
With  every  new  sentence,  the  pupil  is  to  repeat  the  preceding  sentences,  till  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  lesson. 

6.  The  entire  lesson  is  then  read  by  the  pupil  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  unless 
a  word  should  occur  which  causes  hesitation,  in  which  case  the  teacher  is  to  pronounce 
that  word. 

By  this  course  of  proceeding  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  pupil  will  read  the 
entire  lesson  with  ease.  The  teacher  is  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of 
words  of  two,  three,  or  more  syllables.  If  such  words  express  a  simple  idea  they  are 
easy  words,  and  much  more  easy  for  pupils  to  remember  than  many  of  the  short  words. 

Writing  J&om  dictation  will  be  a  sufficient  spelling  exercise,  first  the  words,  then 
sentences,  then  whole  lessons. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  part  of  my  paper,  and  will  conclude  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  the  style  of  reading  in  our  National 
Schools. 

As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  think  the  children  hear  enough  of  good  reading. 
The  fault  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  speaking  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  and  with  whom  they  associate  out  of  school-hours.  It  is  often 
to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  how  well  the  uneducated  classes  speak,  making 
due  allowance  for  want  of  grammar  and  provincialisms ;  but  though  the 
reading  of  school-boys  may  be  slightly  affected  by  provincial  pronunciation, 
it  is  not  this  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  fault  which  I  find  almost  universal 
in  their  reading. 

By  the  method  of  Teaching  Reading  which  I  have  brought  before  you, 
the  teacher  must  necessarily  read  much  in  the  hearing  of  the  children;  the 
result  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  the  style  of  the  children. 

This  part  of  the  process  is  confined  to  children  who  are  learning  to  read, 
but  there  are  advanced  classes  also  to  be  improved  in  style,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  each  lesson,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  should  be  read 
by  the  teacher  before  the  class  commences  reading  it.  The  various  subjects — 
the  different  kinds  of  composition — the  peculiarities  of  authors  require  at 
times  a  different  mode  of  reading ;  these  will  be  seen  in  the  teachei^s  reading 
and  imitated. 

There  are  some  excellent  directions  for  reading,  gathered  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  in  the  introductory  portion  of  Sullivan^  a  lAterwry  Class  Book. 
Saox^h,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  for  every  schoolmaster,  and  Baving  the 
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necessity  of  reference  to  more  expensive  works.   Of  this  book  I  think  every 
Bchooliiiaster  should  have  a  copy  if  only  for  the  first  150  pages. 

I  think  the  Bible  should  be  read  as  the  Bible,  and  as  nothing  else ;  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  children  of  the  highest  cl£iss  in  a  school  reading  the 
Bible  daily,  with  the  master  or  mistress,  but  I  would  not  have  it  treated 
as  an  ordinary  school  book ; — the  very  fair  objection  arises, — ^How  then 
would  you  have  the  Bible  read  ?  To  this  I  reply  that  I  would  have  a  portion 
read  by  the  master  to  the  pupils  every  day ;  under  such  an  arrangement, 
akeady  provided  in  our  Liturgy,  as  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
in  a  year ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  children  would  understand  it  better 
from  the  master's  reading  than  from  their  own ;  especially,  if,  as  might  be 
expected  in  their  case,  the  sense  were  interrupted  by  pausing  to  speU  the 
more  difficult  words,  the  attention  of  a  whole  class  being  diverted  from  the 
snbject  during  such  process.  To  this  observation  I  would  only  add,  that 
the  reading  of  the  head  class  for  the  day  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the  chapter 
or  portion  read  publicly  in  the  school  by  the  master. 

I  should  regard  this  practice  as  a  consistent  application  of  some  of  the 
principles  I  have  now  set  forth:  viz.,  that  children  (and  adults  also)  should 
learn  to  read  by  wards,  not  by  letters — while  they  should  acquire  their 
style  of  reading,  whatever  the  subject,  *' grave,  gay,  Hvely,  or  severe,"  from 
the  tones  of  their  teacher. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Chasles  Baxeb. 

Doncaster. 


IiTEOADS  OE  THE  Danes. — Starting  from  the  islands  and  rugged  mainland 
of  the  present  Denmark  and  Norway,  they  swept  across  the  stormy  ITorth 
Sea,  shouting  their  hideous  songs  of  glory  and  defiance  and  springing  to 
land,  when  they  reached  their  destination,  with  the  agOity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  of  famished  wolves.  Their  business  was  to  carry  slaughter  and 
destmction  wherever  they  went.  They  looked  with  contempt  on  the  lazy 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  or  farm,  and  above  all  were  filled 
with  hatred  and  disdain  of  the  monks  and  priests.  Their  leaders  were 
warriors  and  poets.  Gliding  up  noiseless  streams,  they  intoned  their  battle 
cry  and  shouted  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  when  they  reached  the 
walls  of  some  secluded  monastery  and  rejoiced  in  wrapping  all  its  tenified 
inmates  in  flames.  Bards,  soldiers,  pirates,  buccaneers  and  heathens, 
destitute  of  fear,  or  pity,  or  remorse,  amorous  of  danger,  and  skilfrd  in 
management  of  ship  and  weapon — ^these  were  the  most  ferocious  visitants 
which  Southern  Europe  had  ever  seen.  No  storm  was  sufficient  to  be  a 
protection  against  their  approach :  on  the  crest  of  the  highest  waves  those 
frail  barks  were  seen  by  the  affidghted  dwellers  on  the  shore,  careering  with 
all  sail  set,   and  steering  right  into  port. — Bev*  J.  Whites  "  Christian 

IfABOB. — ^It  has  been  computed  by  some  political  arithmetician,  that  if 
every  man  and  woman  would  work  for  four  hours  each  day  on  something 
useful,  that  labor  would  produce  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life ;  want  and  misery  would  be  banished  out  of  the  world,  and 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  might  be  leisure  and  pleasure. — FrankUn. 
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PR0PERTIU8. 

Elegies,  I.  i. — This  Elegy  is  addressed  in  some  editions  ''  ad  Tnllnm." 
See  T.  9. 

Ibid.  3.— 


t 


r 


Turn  mihi  constantis  dejecit  Imnina  fSast^. 
'*  Then  Love  caused  my  resolutdy-soomful  eyes  to  droop.*' 

"  Fastus  *'  means  "  scorn ;  boast  of  stq)eriority  to  Love."  See  I.  xiii. 
27.  "  Pneteritos  passa  est  succedere  fastus."  Paley,  to  whose  edition  the 
following  remarks  will  be  much  indebted,  illustrates  the  word  by  OvM 
Fasti,  1.  419.  "Fastus  inest  pulchris,  sequiturque  superbia  formam."  f 
The  next  verse  seems  to  be  a  metaphor  firom  a  conqueror  planting  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  his  prostrate  foe.     "  Nullo  consilio,"  "  recklessly." 


Ibid.  7. — 

Et  mihi DeoB. 

"And  this  my  passion  has  been  incessant  now  a  whole  year,  though  I  am  neyerthelesa 
constrained  to  find  the  (rods  adverse." 

For  the  story  of  Milanion  and  Atalanta  (daughter  of  lasius)  here  called 
lasis,  see  Callimachus  H.  in  Dian.  215,  Theocr.  iii.  440,  Ovid  Met.  x.  565, 
Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  and  E.  Biography,  i.  391. 


Ibid.  12. — 

Ibat videre. 

A  Greek  idiom.  See  Madvig's  Grammar,  §  389,  1-4,  and  see  Macleane's 
note  at  Horace  Od.  i.  1.8.  "  Certat  —  toUere."  Compare  also  below  I. 
vi.  33.  " Sen  pontum  carpere  remis  Ibis.  Partheniis  in  antris,"  "in  Ar- 
cadian mountain  dells,"  or  "ravines."  See  "antris"  at  1.  2.  11.  v.  iv.  8: 
and  for  Partheniis  h,  e.  Arcadian,  from  Parthenius,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  57,  and 
Callimach.  H.  in  Del.  71,  and  the  Scholia  there. 

With  the  use  of  "ramus"  for  a  "club"  here,  the  thing  made  for  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  compare  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  57,  where  "Pinus"  is 
used  for  a  ship,  "  l^on  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus,"  and  Lucan.  iii. 
531,  where  it  is  used  for  an  "  oar."     See  Virg.  -^n.  x.  206,  also. 


Ibid.  18.— 

Notas ire  vias. 

"  To  go  his  wonted  way." 

For  this  accusative  of  a  substantive  of  the  same  theme,  or  cognate  acca- 
sative,  see  Madvig's  Gr.  sect  223,  c.  obs.  4. 


Ibid.  19-20.— 

At  V08 focis 


'^  But  ve,  who  have  the  cunning  of  drawing  down  the  Moon,  and  whose  occupation 
is  to  perform  sacred  rites  at  magic  hearths." 

"  Deductae  —  Lunee,"  so  Virgil  Eel.  viii.  "  Carmina  vel  caalo  possunt 
deducere  Lunam."  "Sacra  piare"  is  u  q,  "sacra  pie  peragere,"  a  loose 
use  of  the  verb  common  to  Ptopertius.  See  v.  1.  50.  "Aventino  rora  pian- 
da  Bemo."  7.  34.  9.  25. 
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Ibid.  21. — "Agedum,"  "Come  now,"  a  word  very  frequently  used  by 
tie  Comic  Poets.  See  MensBchm.  Plant.  88,  182,  etc.  *'Facite  ^u^y  ilia 
leo  palleat  ore  magis." 

Ibid.  24. — 

"  Then  would  I  belieye  in  yonr  power  to  lead  stars  and  rivers  by  incantations  like 
ifedea's." 

*'Crediderim — vobis  et  sidera — posse"  is  t.  q,  "crediderim  vos  — 
x>s8e,  or  vobis  —  vos  posse."  There  is  great  variety  of  readings  in  v.  24. 
i)IdMSS.read  "CythsBinis."  Scaliger  proposed  "posse,  Cytaei,  tnis  ducere 
sarminibns."  "  Cytsei,"  would  be  the  vocative  of  "  Cytaeis,"  a  name  of 
If  edea,  from  Cyte,  or  Cytaea,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Cf.  II.  iv.  7.  "  Non  hie 
oioctuma  Cytsis."  But  here  tuU  is  inadmissible,  as  "vobis"  would  alone 
be  admitted.  Paley,  following  Lachmann  and  others,  reads  rightly  "  Cy- 
tseseis,"  the  adjective  agreeing  with  "  carminibus."  Hertzberg,  according 
to  Paley,  suggested  "Cytinseis,"  from  Kimvti  a  city  of  Thessaly  according  to 
Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  and  thus  the  Thessalian  witches  are  fitly  introduced. 
Compare  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45-6.  "Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala, 
Lunamque  cbbIo  deripit."     We  prefer  to  read  "  CytaBseis." 


Ibid.  27. — 

Ferrtim ignes. 

Different  operations  of  surgery :  cutting  with  the  knife  and  cautorizing. 
Paley  quotes  JGschyl.  Agam.  822.  ^toi  iceavrec  ^  refxdvreg  eixppovuts. 


Ibid.  31. — 

Yos  remanete,  qnibus. 
<<Be  stedfJEhst  ye,  to  whom." 

With  this  use  of  "remanete,"  Paley  compares  El.  x.  29.  of  this  book. 
"  Is  poterit  felix  xmi  remanere  puella." 


Ibid.  35. — "Malum,"  inconstancy  (?)  Paley  says  "exilium."  "Assueto 
mutet  amore  locum,"  "  depart  from  his  wonted  love."  The  first  meaning 
of  "muto"  is  "to  move".  See  Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  118.  "Neque  se 
Luna  quoquam  mutat,"  ete. 


Ibid  37.— 

Quod  siquis aures. 

**  But  should  any  one  lend  a  tardy  ear  to  my  counsels,"  etc. 


Elegy  II. 
To  Cynthia  on  her  fondness  for  dress. 


Yebsb  2.— 

Et  tenues  Co&  veste  moyere  sinus. 

«<jbid  to  rustle  thin  folds  of  Coan  (sOk)  dress." 

This  dress  was  the  tunic.    See  Paley  on  this  passage. 


I 
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Ibid.  3. — "Orontea myrrh^."     "  Myrrh  from  Syria,"  of  whicli  the 

Orontes  was  a  river.  See  Horace,  Od.  II.  vii.  7.  "Malobathro  Syrio 
capillos."  According  to  Scaliger,  both  these  products  came  to  Syrian 
Antioch  from  India  on  camels,  and  were  not  indigenous. 


Ibid.  5.— 

Mercato  —  cultu. 

"And  to  spoil  nature's  charms  by  purchased  elegance  of  attire." 

"  Mercato  "  is  here  the  past  participle  of  a  deponent  verb  used  passively 
Cf.  Paley*s  note  on  Ovid's  Fast.  iii.  357.  "Mollis  erat  tellus  roratd  mane 
pruina,*'^  and  compare  Ovid  Fast.  iv.  453,  iii.  655,  732,  iv.  186,  617,  i. 
339:  and  Madvig's  Grammar,  sect.  153.  On  "  peregrinis  muneribus,'' in 
verse  4,  the  Delph.  Editor  quotes  "mimera  navium"  from  Horace  Od.  iii. 
16,  explaining  it  of  presents  brought  from  abroad  by  ship.  But  this  is 
contraryr  to  the  received  interpretation  of  that  passage,  where  "navium" 
depends  on  "duces/*  not  on  "munera." 


Ibid.  8. — 

Nudus  Amor artificem. 

"  Simple,  unadorned,  Love  cares  for  no  artist  of  beauty." 

For  "nudus"  thus,  see  Ovid  A.  A.  iii.  747,  "Mihi  nudis  rebus  eundiun 

est."     Met.  iv.  261.  "Kudi capiUi.     Formee artificem:"  the 

Delph.  Editor  explains  this  of  "ciniflores"  (haircurlers,  **  artists-m-hair") 
"  pigmentarii "  (rouge-seUers)  "phrygiones"  (embroiderers.)  etc. 


Ibid.  9. — 

Aspice  quos colores. 

One  MS.  here  reads  "  submittat : "  but  following  the  reading  of  most 
copies  we  prefer  "  submittit."  "  Quos  "  will  then  be  the  relative  to  the 
antecedent  "colores."  "Submittit,"  (Gr.  WcJ^vci)  "sends  up,"  cf.  Lucret 
1.  7.  In  the  next  verses  the  construction  somewhat  changes,  and  we  have 
"ut"  with  the  subjunctives  "  veniat,"  "surgat,"  "sciat,"  depending  upon 
* '  aspice."  


Ibid.  11.— "Antris,"  "mountain  dells,"  cf.  I.  1.  11.    Muretus  approves 
of  reading  "ut,  ut,"  for  "et,  et,"  in  verses  11  and  12.    "Et  sciat  indociles 

vias,"   "  and  the  water  knows  to  run  naturally  without  showing  or 

telling,"  (Cooper's  Thesaurus j,  "indociles"  =  a^/^aicrovc.  In  v.  18,  the 
reading  of  an  important  MS.  was  "  persuadent,"  which  Paley  explains 
"persuade  to  less  studied  dress."  Other  MSS.  read  "collucent"  which  is 
generally  adopted.  See  Ovid  Fasti,  v.  363.  But  Scaliger  read  "per  se 
dent"  with  "natives  lapillos"  and  "canant"  in  the  next  verse.  "How 
spangled  shores  yield,  unbidden,  native  pebbles."  Another  reading  suggested 
by  J.  Scaliger  was  "persudent"  (the  subjunctive  after  aspice)  which  he 
explains  "  quasi  quasdam  sudoris  bullas  erumpere ;  hoc  enim  est  persudari." 
This  seems  the  least  likely  reading.     "  Collucent "  seems  most  satisfactory. 


Ibid.  15. — For  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Leucippus,  and  the  contest 
between  the  Dioscuri,  and  Lynceus  and  Idas,  see  Theocritus  Idyll,  zzii.Ovid 
Fast.  V.  699-714. 
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Ibid.  18.— "litoribus,"  "on  the  banks."  " Litus  is  improperly  used 
for  ripa." — Paley.  But  we  find  it  used  of  a  lake  in  Catull.  xxxv.  4.  and 
>f  a  river,  as  here,  in  Virg.  -^n.  viii.  43.  **Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub 
ilicibus  sus." 


Ibid.  24. — 


Non  illis  Btudium  vulgo  conquirere  amantes 
Tills  ampla  satis  forma  pudicitia. 


Two  beautiful  lines  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  the  authoresses  of 
a  "  Timely  Ketreat,"  and  other  like  unfeminine  productions  of  the  day. 


Ibid.  25. — "  Sim  tibi."  Some  editions  have  "  sis  mihi,"  after  Scaliger, 
but  the  sense  requires  the  former.  Construe,  "  "No  fear  have  I  lest  I  should 
be  held  by  you  cheaper  than  those  other  lovers  of  yours."  Said  ironically — 
life  is  compounded  of  "  is  "  and  "  tu."  Cf.  Ovid  Amor.  II.  vi.  8.  Macleane's 
Selections  fix)m  Ovid  (l^ote.  ad  loc.) 


Ibid.  30. — 

Onmia,  qusdque probat. 

For  a  parallel  to  this  union  of  the  gifts  of  Venus  with  those  of  Minervas 
compare  Hor.  Od.  III.  xii.  4-5. — 

Tibi  qualum  Cytherese  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
Operoseeque  Minervse  studiiim  aufert,  Neobule, 

Liparsei  nitor  Hebri. 


ElegtIII.  2.— 

Languida  —  litoribus. 

For  a  description  of  Ariadne  deserted  by  Theseus,  see  Catull.  Epithal. 
Pelei  et  Thet.  In  v.  3,  "  accubuit "  is  used  absolutely  as  in  Virg.  -^n.  vi. 
606.  "Furiarum  maxima  juxta  Accubat."  "Cotibus"  (th  -  cos,  a  cliff) 
is  the  same  as  "  cautibus,"  from  "  cautes  "  (which  according  to  Paley  is  a 
lengthened  form  of  cos,  cots.)  iEn.  viii.  43.  "Duris  in  cotibus.'* 


Ibid.  6. — "In  Apidano,*'  t.  e.  "  in  ripis  Apidani." 

Ibid.  10. — 

Et  quaterent  serU  nocte  facem  pueri. 

"And  the  senranta  were  shaking  their  links  late  at  night." 

Paley  compares  Prop.  IV.  xvi.  16.  "Ipse  Amor  accensas  percutit  ante 
faces,"  said  of  those  who  in  carrying  IitiVr  strike  the  lighted  end  against 
the  waU  to  knock  off  the  ashes.  Ovid.  Am.  I.  ii.  12.  "  Et  vidi  nullo  con- 
cutiente  mori."  There  is  an  allusion  to  these  link-boys  or  haut-boys  in 
Plaut.  Cure.  1.  10.  "  Tute  tibi  puer  es.    Lotus  luces  cereum." 


Ibid.  16.— 

Osoulaqne  admot&  sumere  et  arma  majm. 

Such  is  the  general  reading  of  the  MSS.    If  we  retain  this  reading,  it 
will  illastrate  tiie  use  of  one  yerb  in  different  senses  according  qa  it  %^<y<^«c&& 
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each  accQsatiye.     This  fignre  is  called  zeugma.     See  Madvig,  sect.  478, 
obs.  4.     CoDstrue — 

"And,  applying  my  arm,  to  steal  kisses  and  bobbow  arms"  (for  love's  warfare.) 
J.  Scaliger  read  at  one  time  "  sumere  tarda  manu  :**  and  later  "  sumero 
certa  manu."  Both  are  feeble  emendations.  Paley  acutely  conjectuies 
"  sumere  amara  manu  "  to  have  been  the  original  reading :  "  amara  "  in 
the  sense  of  mKpa,  "  kisses  bitter  In  the  end/'  "  kisses  to  my  cost."  Cf.  v. 
18,  in  which  line  Scaliger  quotes  a  MS.  reading  "  verbera"  for  "jurgia," 
which  he  defends  by  Horace's  "  PatnuB  verbera  linguaa."  Hor.Od.  iii.  12. 3. 


Ibid.  21. — "  Corollas."  "Corolla"  is  contracted  Jfrom  "coronula,"  like 
"puella"  fix)m  "puerula."  (Paley.)  The  Delphin  Editor  quotes  Ovid 
Past.  i.  403.  '*  Vina  dubat  liber :  tulerat  sibi  quisque  coronam." 


Ibid.  31. — 

Donee  diversas,  etc. 

*'Diversas"  here,  as  in  1.  10.  15.  means  "separated,"  "opposite." 
Compare  Livy,  1.  28.  "In  diversum  concitati  equi  (in  opposite  directions.) 
Silius  Ital.  1.  264.  "  Diversa  ripa."  Scaliger  proposed  to  read  "  divisaa," 
that  is  "  fissas." 


Ibid.  32. — 

Luna luminibus. 


According  to  Paley,  "  The  Moon  officious  to  her  eyes,  that  fSedn  would 
slumber  on."  But  is  it  not  better  with  the  Delphin  Editor  to  explain 
"  moraturis  luminibus  "  as  equivalent  to  "  radiis  diutius  mansuris  ?"  "Se- 
dulus  "  is  ».  j'.  "  se  -  dole,"  "  seorsum  -  dole." 


Ibid.  35. — Compare  here  Book  v.  El.  viii.  27.  "  Cum  fieres  nostro  totiens 
injuria  lecto."  For  the  accusative  (cubitum)  of  limitation,  after  "  fixa,"  in 
v.  34,  so  common  in  Greek  and  Latm  Poets,  see  Madvig's  Gr.  257.  obs.  6. 


Ibid.  37. — 

Kamque  ubi  longa  mese. 

"  MesB  "  here  is,  as  it  were,  "  mihi  debitsB." 


Ibid.  40. — 

Nam  mode  purpureo,  etc. 

**  For  one  while  I  was  beguiling  sleep  by  spinning  purple  threads,"  etc. :  purpureo 
Btamine. 

Paley  quotes  Horn.  Od.  vi.  53.  jXaicara  trrptifipug  '  hiXiir6p<^vpa,  "With 
"OrpheaB  lyrse"  in  v.  42,  compare  1.  2.  27-8.;  by  which  and  such  like 
passages  we  find  that  Cynthia  was  highly  accomplished. 


Ibid.  43. — 

Interdum  leviter,  &c. 

Such  is  the  best  reading,  which  Hertzberg  explains  "  submissa  et  quasi 
suppressa  voce."  Scaliger  read  "  graviter,*'  and  he  is  followed  by  Kuinod 
and  Lachmann.  In  v.  45,  "  lapsam  "  may  mean  having  "  dropped  off,"  or 
''&lleD  aaleep/'  or  simply  "  haying  £edlen  down." 
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Eleoy  IV. 
To  BassuBy  who  would  fain  withdraw  him  fix)m  Cynthia. 

Ibid.  9-10.— 

Kedum,  si  levibus turpis  eat. 

"  Much  less,  if  she  be  compared  with  mean  figures,  would  she  pass  for  ugly,  worsted 
"by  the  decision  of  a  severe  judge." 

Turpis  =  altrxpog  as  it  is  often  used  in  the  Tragics.  See  Eurip.  Helen- 
263.  alarxiop  eJdoc  avrl  tov  xaXov  Xaj3e7v.  With  v.  11.  Scaliger  compares 
Book  2.  El.  iii.  9.  *'  Nee  me  tam  facies,  quamvis  sit  Candida,  cepit." 


Ibid.  12. — "Perire"  =»  *'to  be  desperately  in  love."  So  "depereo" 
in  Plautus  Epid.  ii.  2.  35.  and  elsewhere.  Propertius  has  *'  pereo  "  in  this 
sense  II.  xii.  13.  (III.  vi.  13.  Paley)  "Ipse  Paris  nud^  fertur  perisse 
Lacaend/'  and  so  Horace  Od.  1.  27.  11.  "  Qua  pereat  sagitta." 


Ibid.  13.— 


Ingenuus  color,  -  "  a  natural  color." 

Multis  decus  artlbus,     **  excellence  in  many  accomplishments." 


AlludiDg  to  her  talents  in  singing,  speaMng,  painting,  versifying,  etc. 
Eefer  to  El.  III.  42,  and  El.  II.  27-8.  "  Sub  tacita  veste,"  "  with  reserve," 
(Paley.) 

Ibid.  16. — 

Hoc  magis  (dat^)  accepted  (que)  faUit  (te)  uterque  (nostrCbn)  fide. 

Ibid.  22. — 

"  Differet,"  "  will  defame,  bring  into  bad  odour."  Literally  "  pull  you 
to  pieces.'*  So  in  1.  xvi.  48.  "iEtema  differor  invidi^."  Tac.  Ann.  1.  iv. 
"  Bominos  variis  rumoribus  differre." 


Ibid.  24. — 

Et  quicunque  sacer,  qualis  ubique,  lapis. 

See  Tibull.  1.  1.  12.  "Nam  veneror,  sen  stipes  habet  desertus  in  agris. 
Sen  vetus  in  trivio  florea  serta  lapis.  Qualis  ubique  (in  triviis  stat.)"  ''And 
every  sacred  stone,  such  as  is  found  every  where  on  highways." 


Ibid.  26.— 

Bapto  amore 

"  Love  having  been  stolen  fi:t)m  her  (by  rivals,)" 

"Eapto"  i.  q,  "subrepto."  (Paley)     Scaliger  quotes  Euripides — 

TO,  uev  yap  &KKa  ^evrep  *  &v  iravy^pi  yvv^ 
&vcp6g  i  '  afjLoprdvovtr  '  cLfxaprAyei  filov. 

Ibid.  27. — 

Maneat  sic  semper,  adoro. 

A  curious  use  of  "  adoro  "  with  the  subjunctive  without  "  ut "  expressed, 
and  without  a  case  after  it.  Yirgil  ^n.  x.  677,  has  ''  In  rapes,  in  saxa,  — 
Tolens  voB  Tumus  adoro,  Ferte  ratem."  And  Ovid  Ex.  Pont.  II.  2.  65. 
Hane  ego,  me  non  ut  defendere  tentet,  adoro."  "Ex  ill&,"  ''  inhec  "  (Pil«)  ;^ 
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Elegy  V. 

To  Gallns,  a  rival  of  the  Poet. 
Ibid.  5.— 

£t  miser  ignotos  vestigia  ferre  per  ignes. 

Compare  Hor.  Od.  II.  1.  7-8.  "Et  incedis  per  ignes,"  etc.  A  danger 
familiar,  observes  Paley,  to  those  living  in  volcanic  regions.  Stanley,  in 
his  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  pp.  122-4,  says  "that  the  writings  of  the 
Psalmist  and  Prophets,  like  ths  soil  of  their  country y  actually  heave  and 
labour  with  the  fiery  convulsions  which  glow  beneath  their  surface." 


Ibid.  6. — 

Et  bibere  c  totl^  etc. 


Poisons  and  witches  were  a  native  growth  in  Thessaly.  Cf.  Tibull.  U. 
iv.  55-6.  "  Quicquid  et  herbarum  Thessala  terra  gerit.  Lucan.  vi.  438. 
"  Thessala  quinetiam  tellus  herbasque  nocentes,  Eupibus  ingenuit  Bensnra 
que  saxa  canentes  Arcanum  lethale  Magos."  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45.  "  Qos 
sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  Lunamque  ceelo  deripit." 


Ibid.  8.— 

MoUiter tibi. 

"  Tibi  "  here  is  the  ethic  dative,  as  it  is  called,  and  is  equivalent  to  "look 
you,"  or  "Td  have  you  know."  Paley  explains  "Youll  find  it's  not  her 
way  to  be  gentle  in  her  resentment."  Cf.  iv.  9.  10.  (Paley)  "  Exactis 
Calamis  se  xnihi  jactet  equis." 


Ibid.  11.—"  Eelinquet,"  "  allow  you  the  use  of."  Compare  Prop.  t.  1. 
143.  ** lllim  arhitrio  noctem  lucemque  videhie"  "Una"  =  "unic^," 
^'  pre-eminently;"  "  alligat,"  a  metaphor  from  wild  beasts ;  "  feros  animis," 
"fierce  minded,"  "fiery  spirited." 


Ibid.  14.— 

Cum  tibi cadent. 

"  When  with  broken  utterance  your  strong  words  shall  fall." 

Compare  Tibull.  II.  vi.  1 1-12.  "  Magna  loquor,  sed  magnifice  mihi  magna 
locuto  Excutiimt  clausae  fortia  verba  fores."  Ovid  has  "Kuptaque  singcdtu 
verba  loquentis  erant.  Ducet  —  notam  (16.)  Cf.  Horace,  iv.  2.  59.  "Qua 
notam  du2dt,"  etc. 

Ibid.  20.— 

Exclusum  quid  sit  abire  domum. 

*^And  what  it  is  to  be  shut  out  and  so  go  home." 

So  Lucret.  "At  lacrumans  exclusus  amator,"  etc.  Compare  above  1.  iv. 
22.  "  Nulla  limine  cams  eris." 


Ibid.  24. — "  Priscis  imaginibus,"  "  to  old  nobility,"  "  ancient  pedigree.'' 
<' Imagines  majorum,"  "the images  of  ancestors  which  the  Bomanswere 
wxmt  to  net  up  in  their  houses  for  remembrance  of  noble  deacent^  as  they  do 
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now  with  arms."  Cooper's  Thesaurus.  Pliny  uses  "  imagines  subitse,"  for 
^*  nobility  lately  risen,"  "  mushroom  nobility."  Compare  III.  iv.  19.  (Paley) 
fuvenal  viii.  19.  Ovid  Past.  1.  591.  "Periege  dispositas  generosa  per  atria 
seras."  Hor.  Sat.  I.  vi.  17  "  Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus,"  and  see 
Smith's  Antiquities,  798. 

Ibid.  26.— 

Quam  cito  de  tanto  nomine,  etc. 

**  How  soon  from  so  great  a  name  (for  succjess)  will  you  become  a  mere  by-word  (of 
Bcom.)" 

"  Enmor"  from  an  old  verb  "rumo,"  as  "clamor"  from  "clamo."  (Smith) 


Ibid.  32.— 

Non  impune  ilia  rogata  yenit.  (cf.  x.  25,  "  Iiritata  venit") 

**  She  comes  not  without  bringing  punishment  in  her  train,  if  pursued  by  loyer's 
aolidtations." 

For  this  sense  of  "rogo"  the  Dolphin  Editor  quotes  Ovid  Amor.  I.  viii. 
48-4.  "Casta  est  quam  nemo  rogavit.   At  si  rusticitas  non  vetat,  ipsa  rogat." 


Elegy  VI. 
To  Tullus,  a  cotemporary  of  our  Poet. 
Ibid.  2— "Ducere  vela,"  "to  spread  sails."     So  Ovid  uses  " deducere 


vela. 


Ibid.  3. — "  Rhipeeos- montes,"  "  the  extreme  north."  Cf.  Virgil  (Jeoijg. 
1.  240.  "Mundus  ut  ad  Scythiam,  Rhipaeasque  arduus  arces  Consurgit, 
premiturLibyae  devexus  in  Austros.  Domos  Memnonias,**  ».  e.  ^Ethiopia  = 
"  the  extreme  South."    Compare  Hor.  Od.  I.  xxii.  6. 


Ibid.  4.— 

(Jlteriusque  domos,  i.  e,  quam  domos. 

See  Madvig,  sect.  306.  Perhaps  however  "  ulterius  "  is  the  comparative 
of  the  preposition,  and,  carrying  on  its  prepositional  force,  may  govern  an 
accusative. 


Ibid.  7. — 

Argutat  ignes. 

"  Shrilly  urges  her  love,"  "  chatters  pertly  of  her  flame. 


Ibid.  17.— 

Osculaque  opposito  dicat  sibi  debita  vento. 

Scaliger  understood  this  to  mean  "And  should  say  that  kisses  were  owing 
to  her,  and  the  wind  only  left  as  a  pledge."  "  Opposito  vento,"  "  the  wind 
left  in  pledge."  He  illustrates  the  phrase  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  (See 
Plant.  Pseudol.  I.  i.  83-5.  Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  iii.  36.  To  which  we  may  add 
Catull.  xxvi.)  "ITucleum  amisi :  reliquit  pigneri  putamina;  Plant.  Capt.  ni. 
iv.  122.  This  perhaps  is  a  far  fetched,  but  still  an  ingenious  and  a  likely 
explanation.  Paley  prefers  to  explain  the  passage  "And  should  say  that 
flhe  owes  and  mUpa^  kisses  to  the  wind,  which  shall  prevent  my  sailing." 
We  like  Scaliger's  explanation  best. 

1^ 
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Ibid.  19.— Volcatius  Tullus  had  been  proconsul  and  consul  two  yean 
before  Cicero.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  "Ampborse  ftimam  bibere  institntsB  ConsnK 
TuUo." 


Ibid.  23.— ''Puer  iste,  A.  e,  Cupido."     So  in  El.  vii.  15.  "Pner  hie." 

Ibid.  26.— 

Hanc  ftnimam nequitisB. 

"  To  give  up  this  life  of  mine  to  utter  inactivity," 

Donatus  on  Terence  Adelph.  III.  iii.  4,  explains  "  neqnitia  "  "  libidinoea 
inertia :  quod  nihil  queat,  nullique  rei  sit  apta." 


Ibid.  30.— 

Hanc  me  militiam. 

t.  e,  "  love's  battles  are  the  only  wars  he  wages." 

Compare  Hor.  Od.  III.  25.  1.  2.  "  Vixi  pueUis  nnper  idoneus,  Et  mili- 
tavi  non  sine  glori&." 


Ibid.  32.— 

Lydia  Pactoli arata  liquor. 

Paley,  following  Scaliger  and  others,  reads  "  arata,**  that  is  "culta," 
**  sata."     Mattaire,  the  Dolphin  Editor,  and  Muretus,  "  aratra." 

In  V.  34  "ibis  —  carpere"  may  be  compared  with  1. 12.  "Ibat  —  videre." 
"Accepti  pars  eris  imperii."  "You  shall  hold  a  place  in  the  government 
with  which  you  have  been  intrusted.'*  Or  "  accepti  tibi  "  may  be  **  accept- 
able to  you :    because  it  was  in  the  war  department. 

"With  this  Elegy  we  must  conclude  the  present  "  Half  Hour/*  and  resuiiM 
Propertius  on  another  occasion. 


Bulbs.  One  or  dU  of  which  the  teacher  of  a  disorderly  class  is  generally  found  to  negUet.-' 
First,  direct  your  remarks  to  aU;  never  having  one  child  up  for  a  lesson  -while  lie  others 
are  left  to  their  own  devices ;  Secondly,  place  the  worst  children  near  you,  so  that  you 
may  see  them.  Thirdly,  correct  the  very  first  appearance  of  inattention  or  restlessness, 
by  a  look  or  touch,  which  will  not  interrupt  jou,  and  will  prevent  the  need  of  further 
remark.  From  personal  experience  I  have  written  these  observations,  and  if  you  think 
this  advice  likely  to  be  of  service,  watch  yourself  follow  it  as  closely  as  possible,  and  if 
you  find  it  not  altogether  applicable  to  your  class,  still  watch  yourself  and  with  pati^oe 
and  prayer  you  wiU  discover  why  your  teaching  is  unpalatable.  Above  al^benot 
provoked  with  "  the  little  ones  of  Christ,"  but  rather  be  the  more  earnest,  loving,  and 
gentle  towards  them,  as  you  remember  that  they  come  to  you  Sunday  after  Sunday  for 
the  "bread  of  life,"  while  yo«,  though  possessing  it,  are  unable  to  impart  it.  With 
more  of  such  humility,  watchfulness,  and  continual  prayer,  can  you  doubt  that  the  good 
Shepherd  of  the  flock  will  bless  your  efforts  with  greater  success  ? — Sunday  School 
leacher's  Magazine. 

Keligious  Intbbest  m  Phtsical  Wblfabb. — Let  us  not  invent  crosses  that  we 
may  carry  them,  or  be  weighed  down  with  any  that  we  may  lawfully  put  aside.     •    ♦ 

*  *  Unless  mankind  shaU  be  taught  to  take  a  conscientious  interest  in  their  bodily 
welfare,  they  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  feel  that  concern,  which  they  ought  in  the 
health  and  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  aspire  aner  eternal  life 
who  has  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  temporal  Hfe.  *  *  #  •  •  ^g 
Platonizing  Christianity  which  would  induce  men  to  care  for  their  souls,  by  teaching 
them  to  contemn  the  fleshy  tabernacle,  is  not  less  pernicious  in  its  practical  influenoe 
than  theoretically  vicious  and  false. — From  the  able  Sermon  of  the  £ev,  Robert  Luy  J).  D. 
published  by  command  ofSer  Majesty. 
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"RESULTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION." 

UCH  is  the  title  of  a  very  fierce  pamphlet*  just  put  forth  by  one 
Mr.  Herbert  Skeats,  "  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Spectator,*^ 
This  gentleman  belongs  to  the  tomahawk  style  of  writers,  and  lays 
u  p  about  him  like  Lord  Gough  in  a  battle.  Government  education  is 
?4  denounced  as  "  arbitrary  and  irresponsible"  in  the  first  line.  Now 
as  there  is  no  Government  education  except  in  workhouses,  prisons, 
dock  yards,  ships  of  war,  &c.  (which  Mr.  Skeats  is  not  spea^g  of,) 
little  bit  of  abuse  misses  its  aim.  Having,  however,  satisfactorily 
ted  this  "  system  "  in  the  first  line,  we  are  further  apprized  in  the  fifth 
that  it  is  a  **  favored  fungus  on  the  English  Constitution."  The  Com- 
ee  of  Council  who  are  the  rearers  of  this  "  fungus'*  have,  we  next  learn, 
:  many  years  usurped  all  the  principal  functions  of  an  imperial  govem- 
t.**  After  this  terrible  prelude  we  expected  some  dire  misdeeds  to  be 
nted  to  support  Mr.  Skeats'  preliminary  anathemas. 

beir  Lordships  will  be  relieved  from  great  anxiety  when  they  learn 
Mr.  Skeats  mercifully  prefers  no  charge  against  them  of  any  mal- 
inistration  of  any  kind ;  and  simply  confines  himself  to  ferocious  de- 
viations of  the  amount  and  uselessness  of  the  grants  made.  His  attack 
mply  on  fiscal  grounds.  Now  as  the  Committee  of  Council  do  not 
>en  to  vote  the  money  they  expend,  and  as  their  having  money  at  all, 
especially  the  amount  of  it,  is  the  sole  act  of  the  House  of  Com- 
3  for  the  specified  objects  in  question,  the  House  of  Commons  is  in 
ty  alone  guilty  of  the  fungus,  &c.  which  has  stirred  the  bile  of  Mr. 
,ts.  And  if  the  money  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  the  granting 
e  money  is  clearly  the  thing  to  attack,  and  it  is  the  House  of  Commons 
h  is  the  arbitrary  irresponsible  Imperial  Government  in  this  matter, 
which  makes  the  "enormous  demand  on  the  pockets  of  the  people" 
incenses  Mr.  Skeats. 

ke  most  angry  people  this  peppery  pamphleteer  makes  a  good  many 
ikes.  Even  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  irresponsible  '*  as  applied  to  the 
Doittee  of  Council,  he  is  too  wrathful  to  recollect  that  three  years  ago 
w  minister  was  created  solely  to  make  the  Committee  responsible,  and 
it  is  just  as  much  so  as  the  Board  of  Control,  or  Board  of  Trade,  or 
Law  Board,  or  indeed  any  other  department  of  Government.  It  has 
38caped  the  notice  of  the  indignant  Skeats  that  ever  since  the  Vice- 
dent  of  the  Educational  Board  was  appointed,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
9  of  Departments  have  been  questioned  so  little  or  taken  to  task 
urely.  Thus  the  money  granted,  so  far  from  being  the  demand 
n  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  is  voluntmly  granted  year 
3ar  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  administered  by  a  board 
e  minister  sits  in  the  house  expressly  in  order  to  make  it  responsible 
6  Skeatses  and  Co. ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  support  of  a  system  of 
mment  education,  it  is  granted  to  each  sect  and  church  in  aid  of  its 
m  of  education,  be  it  what  it  may.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  therefore, 
vent  a  series  of  assertions  more  ingeniously  denuded  of  trutti,  or  more 
dy  at  variance  with  facts  than  Mr.  Skeats'  opening  statements.  His 
^8  are  with  one  exception  exactly  in  keeping  with  his  assertions. 


♦  Houlfiton  and  "Wright,  8vo.  16  pp.    1868. 
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Having  stated  that  the  Council  Office  has  up  to  the  end  of  1856  expended 
£654,851.  13s.  l^d.  on  the  building  and  enlargement  of  schools,  Mr. 
Skeats  tries  to  show  this  to  be  a  waste  of  public  money  by  the  following 
original  process  of  reasoning.  He  finds  that  the  total  amount  subscribed 
in  addition  by  the  school  promoters  is  £1,637,534.  5s.  6d.  and  as  he  jOinds 
that  these  sums  together  have  supplied  school  room  for  877,762  children, 
whereas  up  to  December  1856,  there  never  were  more  than  645,905  in 
attendance,  ergo  there  is  a  '^  surplus"  of  accommodation  for  231,857; 
and  as  the  voluntary  subscriptions  alone  would  provide  school  room  for 
more  by  83,733  than  all  who  attend,  every  penny  of  the  money  granted 
for  school  buildings  by  the  Council  Office  has  been  expended  for  ''  useless 
accommodation  '*  and  is  a  ''  totally  needless  and  uncalled  for  waste  of 
public  money !  Two  circumstances  have  wholly  escaped  acute  Mr.  Skeats. 
Imprimis,  that  it  is  the  public  grant  which  has  in  most  cases  created  the 
local  subscription,  which  never  would  have  been  raised  without  it.  Secondly, 
that  the  population  happens  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  that  as  school 
buildings  are  not  made  of  India  rubber  the  school-house  which  is  too  laige 
this  year  may  be  none  too  large  a  few  years  hence,  and  that  it  is  wise, 
indeed  need^  to  look  forwaid  a  little  to  future  wants.  Mr.  Skeats  would 
build  schools  for  children  it  seems  just  as  he  would  make  their  shoes.  So 
much  foot  so  much  shoe  :  so  many  children,  so  much  school-room.  This  is 
an  excellent  plan  as  regards  shoes,  which  children  manage  to  wear  out 
before  they  outgrow,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  philosophical  to  build  schools  on 
the  same  principle.  Por  "  practical  purposes,"  therefore,  the  Council  Office 
plan  of  making  the  school  room  exceed  ike  existing  demand,  in  anticipation 
of  an  increased  one  for  schooling  arising  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  the 
useful  and  the  necessary  plan. 

Mr.  Skeats  next  falls  foul  of  the  Training  Colleges.  They  have  cost  the 
people  he  exclaims  in  pious  horror  "exactly  £106,405.  Os.  3d.!"  He 
proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Temple's  report  for  1856,  stating 
that  some  of  the  smaller  training  colleges  **  were  not  so  full  as  had  been 
expected,"  and  "  during  the  past  year  had  talked  of  closing."  That  past 
year  was  1855.  This  is  quite  sufficient  for  Mr.  Skeats,  who  thereupon 
flatly  asserts  in  1858  that  normal  colleges  **  have  been  supplied  in  ewyrmwA 
excess y'  and  that  *'  students  do  not  go  to  them ;  "  and  in  short  that  they 
have  not  been  needed.  Had  facts  been  of  any  importance  to  Mr.  Skeats 
he  would  probably  have  made  inquiry  how  these  colleges  are  filled  now* 
It  would  not,  however,  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  or  of  the 
Christian  Spectator  to  be  embarrassed  with  the  truth.  It  was  well  they 
made  no  inquiry ;  for  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  found  that  the 
training  colleges  are  now  full.  But  Mr.  Skeats  was  apprized  that  this 
would  probably  be  so  by  Mr.  Temple  himself,  in  the  very  same  page  of  his 
report,  which  he  has  purposely  garbled  and  mutilated  in  the  extract  and 
version  he  gives  of  it  in  a  most  discreditable  manner.  Let  any  one  who 
deems  this  too  severe  be  at  the  pains  to  take  Mr.  Skeats*  pamphlet,  pages 
6  and  7,  and  compare  them  verbatim  with  the  original  (pp.  684-6  of 
Mr.  Temple's  Eeport,  minutes  1856-7).  They  will  find— 1.  That  Mr.  Skeats 
invents  *'  the  enormous  excess  "  of  colleges  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Temple's 
statement  that  they  had  a  little  outrun  the  then  supply  of  students.  2. 
That  whereas  Mr.  Skeats  says  that  many  (colleges)  from  the  lack  of  students 
are  talking  of  closing  their  doors,  Mr.  Temple's  statement  is  that  out  of 
several  of  the  smaller  training  colleges  "  during  the  past  year  some  talked 
of  closing."    "With  these  words  Mr.  Skeats  ends  his  extract;  omitting 
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the  sequel  wMcli  is  as  follows : — **  It  is  obvious  that  these  difficulties  are 
TEMFORABY.  HiB  number  of  apprentices  increases  year  by  year^  and  as 
the  Boorce  of  students  increases  so  does  the  supply,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  the  balance  will  be  restored."  **In  the  moan  while  I  have  no  doubt/' 
adds  Mr.  Temple, "  that  the  minute  of  June  2nd  will  prove  a  great  relief."  It 
has  so  happened :  and  in  two  years.  And  Mr.  Skeats  had  the  cool  audacity 
to  quote  Mr.  Temple  as  asserting  the  failure  of  these  normal  colleges  on 
the  strength  of  the  very  report  in  which  he  predicts  their  speedy  success  ! 
Of  the  work  done  in  these  "  useless  colleges  "  Mr.  Temple  also  reports  that 
with  one  exception  it  appears  to  be  "improving  as  speedily  and  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  desired."     This  Mr.  Skeats  also  suppresses. 

The  grants  for  augmenting  schoolmasters'  salaries  are  rather  more 
mildly  handled.  It  is  only  "  a  fair  question  *'  whether  the  additional 
schoolmasters  thus  created  are  needed ;  and  whether,  with  the  better  and 
more  careful  management  of  a  school  entirely  dependent  on  local  resources 
it  would  not,  as  was  till  recently  the  case,  be  as  efficient  and  their  masters 
M  well  rewarded.  Scarcely  so  well  rewarded,  without  the  money  to  do  it. 
The  usual  opinion  is  that  school  teachers  are  badly  paid,  and  that  it  is  a 
mischievous  economy  to  stint  them  of  fair  salaries.  Mr.  Skeats  has,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Only  lop  off  the  useless 
£211,309.  squandered  upon  them,  and  they  will  not  only  be  as  efficient  as 
before,  but  as  well  rewarded  into  the  bargain.  Now  seeing  that  they  are 
not  additional  school  teachers,  but  only  receiving  additional  salaries  from 
the  grants,  we  confess  that  we  are  dull  enough  to  question  the  efficiency  of 
this  novel  plan  of  rewarding  people  by  docking  their  incomes. 

There  is  a  useful  table  in  page  6  of  the  minutes  for  1856-7,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  average  annual  income  of  certificated  and  uncertificated 
teachers  is  as  follows  in  England  and  Wales  : — 

Certified.  Uncertified. 

£,    s.    d.  £.    s.    d. 

Masters 89     9     2^  60  19     2| 

Mistresses 59  12     o|  37     0     3f 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Government  certificates  {i.e.  the  arbitrary  irre- 
sponsible fungus  Imperial  Government  system)  has  been  it  appears  to  raise 
about  4000  teachers,  male  and  female,  from  incomes  far  less  than  that  of 
footmen,  artizans,  journeymen  and  upper  maid  servants  to  something  like  a 
respectable  maintenance.  Mr.  Skeats  proposes  to  reform  this  shameful 
abuse,  and  restore  the  starvation  scale  by  way  of  rewarding  merit  and 
promoting  efficiency.  Oh,  sage  Skeats!  "We  desire  no  better  "reward" 
for  this  second  Solomon  come  to  judgment,  then  to  perch  him  on  the 
platform  of  the  next  Schoolmasters*  Association  at  its  annual  gathering  of 
teachers,  and  let  him  say  his  say  (he  will  be  nothing  loth),  and  then  having 
finished  his  oration  and  propounded  his  recipes,  to  let  Shields,  Famham, 
and  a  few  such  take  him  in  hand. 

The  pupil  teacher  system  is  very  nearly  a  failure.  Nearly  a  million 
of  money  has  been  now  spent  in  half  educating  a  lot  of  children  who  have 
tended  to  lower  the  instruction  in  the  bulk  of  the  school  by  their  crude 
modes  of  teaching  and  by  absorbing  the  strength  of  the  good  teachers  in 
teaching  them,  and  in  encouraging  a  larger  vicarious  instruction  where 
there  are  bad  teachers.  Then  multitudes  leave  their  vocation  altogether. 
The  ignorance  of  many  whom  the  Inspectors  frequentiy  pass  is  also 
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extremely  discreditable,  and  if  Mr.  Skeats  or  Mr.  Anyone  else  had  confined 
himself  to  an  onslaught  on  this  very  grave  and  growing  abase,  we  should 
have  hailed  his  efforts  as  useful  and  deserving  of  all  praise.  It  is,  in  fact, 
essentially  necessary  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  take  the 
initiative  in  stopping  these  grants.  They  have  recently  passed  a  minute 
for  allowing  full  augmentation  grants  to  assistant  teachers  taken  from  the 
students  of  training  colleges.  This  affords  a  useful  substitute  for  very 
useless  assistants. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  wonder  that  we  should  have  wasted  space  or 
time  in  the  castigation  of  Mr.  Skeats.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  show 
how  well  the  system  of  the  Council  Office  works,  and  the  substantial 
benefits  it  achieves.  This  is  made  remarkably  manifest  by  the  quibbles, 
follies,  and  trickeries  to  which  the  expiring  Baines  party  is  driven  in  order 
to  attack  it.  The  remaining  attempts  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  to  distort 
and  malign  this  excellent  system  of  aid  to  voluntary  efforts  (and  which 
attempts  are  declared  to  be  drawn  from  the  reports  of  inspectors)  consist  first 
of  an  extract  from  Mr.  Cook's  report,  who,  speaking  of  the  system  of  giving 
certificates  to  children,  says  that  "no  perceptible  effect  will  be  produced  by 
thh  system,  unless  it  be  connected  with  the  same  pecuniary  advantages, 
some  system  of  prizes  or  rewards,  or  be  recognized  in  some  formal  and  very 
public  manner  by  the  employers  of  labor.*'  Part  only  of  this  sentence 
(omitting  any  mention  of  the  certificates)  the  veracious  Mr.  Skeats  quotes, 
and  affirms  on  the  strength  of  the  fragment  he  gives  that  Mr.  Cook 
suggests  "  that  parents  should  be  paid  for  sending  their  children  to  school," 
so  £is  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Cook 
was  that  all  parents  should  receive  money  payments  to  bribe  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  It  is  a  necessary  duty,  though  a  sickening  and 
revolting  one,  to  follow  a  trickster  of  this  kind  through  his  delinquencies, 
and  gibbet  him  as  he  deserves.  Unfortunately  literary  as  well  as  com- 
mercial dishonesties  are  so  rife  that  unless  a  loud  outcry  be  made  against 
them  there  is  danger  that  they  will  gain  strength  and  audacity  by  tolera- 
tion. Having  perpetrated  this  device  it  is  immediately  made  the  basis 
of  a  short  tirade  upon  the  miserable  failure  of  the  system  which  requires  it, 
the  word  "system"  here  being  applied  not  as  Mr. Cook  used  it,  (exclusively 
with  respect  to  certificates  instead  of  prizes)  but  to  the  whole  system  of 
education  aided  by  the  Council  Office. 

Mr.  Bowstead  is  next  honored  with  a  fillip  for  recommending  (with 
great  reason)  more  grants  to  infant  schools.  After  a  hit  at  compulsory 
education,  which  few  in  their  sober  senses  ever  suggested  for  England,  and 
the  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Bellairs  ( "  one  of  the  oldest  inspectors") 
candidly  confesses  that  he  cannot  see*  his  way  to  any  definite  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  whether  ignorance  and  crime  be  connected,  we  come 
(Heaven  be  thanked)  to  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Skeats 
says  "  we  reply  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Cook  applied  to  the  working  of 
industrial  schools — *  No  merely  functional  system  will  answer ;  the  work 
must  be  done  by  individuals  animated  and  directed  by  Christian  zeal  or  it 
had  better  be  left  undone.*  In  other  words  (adds  Mr.  Skeats)  it  must  be 
left  to  the  naturally  peaceful  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle.** 

The  dupes  of  this  position,  as  an  argument  against  receiving  grants,  have 
opened  their  eyes  far  too  widely  to  be  in  any  danger  of  shutting  them 


*  We  trust  that  this  patriarch  mil  be  ^teful  for  Mr.  Skeats*  spectacles. 
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again  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Skeats.  Dissenters  far  and  wide  have  dis- 
covered the  cheat.  They  are  now  wiser  in  their  generation  and  receive 
the  grants  to  which  they  themselves  contrihute  like  rational  people,  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  their  own  bread  and  butter  at  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Baines.  They  find  that  "  State  aid  "  is  a  great  help,  both  in  money  and 
instruction,  and  we  greatly  question  if  there  be  ten  British  Schools  in  the 
kingdom  which  would  forego  the  latter  if  they  could.  The  "  Imperial 
Gbvemment  **  is  discovered  to  be  a  rather  useful  friend,  and  "  the  fungus  ** 
a  great  comfort  to  weak  constitutions,  and  which  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  British  one  may  manage  to  survive.  As  to  the  money  expended  it 
would  be  difficult  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  pupil  teacher  mistake) 
to  name  any  item  in  which  the  revenue  is  half  as  usefully  employed.  The 
defects  in  education  brought  to  light,  the  amount  of  ignorance  probed,  the 
furtherance  of  better  systems  of  teaching  effected,  and  the  general  stimulus 
given  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  its  corps  of  inspectors,  would  alone  be 
worth  the  money,  even  were  education  itself  not  largely  advanced  by  its 
means.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  challenge  us  to  prove  this  relative  value  of 
the  item  for  education  in  our  budget,  we  will  gladly  give  proofs.  In  the 
meantime  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Skeats  will  be  widely  read.  A  more 
useful  exhibition  of  querulous  impotence  and  factious  trickery  on  his  side 
of  the  question  it  were  impossible  to  afford. 


THIS  JOTJBJ^AL. 

MOKG  the  notices  of  ourselves  which  occasionally  meet  our  eye 
we  have  just  seen  one  in  the  Plymouth  Mail*  It  relates  to  our 
last  number,  and  as  it  gives  opinions  on  some  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  it  we  may  perhaps  be  exonerated  of  vanity  in  giving  it 
insertion  here.  Though  we  feel  thankful  for,  and  are  gratified  at 
this  conmiendation  of  our  efforts  it  raises  a  painful  sense  that 
they  are  but  sorrily  appreciated  by  the  educators  of  England. 
They  who  think  with  our  friendly  cotemporary  that  we  are  "valuable  " 
to  "  those  interested  in  matters  educational,"  should  exert  themselves  a 
trifle  more  to  enable  us  to  maintain  this  periodical,  and  to  enhance  its  value. 
There  is  scarcely  now  a  single  educational  publication  which  pays  its 
expenses.  Ours  is  one  of  these  few ;  but  most  assuredly  the  mere  profits 
would  induce  no  one  to  prolong  its  existence ;  nor  would  another  number 
issue,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  at  last  it  will  be  deemed  worth  while 
by  those  who  think  it  usefid,  to  extend  its  utility.  If  each  subscriber 
would  obtain  but  one  additional  subscriber,  this  would  make  the  Jcmrnal 
what  we  should  wish  to  see  it  become.     The  Plymouth  Mail  says : — 

To  those  interested  in  matters  educational  this  is  a  "v  ery  valuable  periodical :  it  is  indeed 
the  only  magazine  devoted  to  subjects  of  that  class  which  possesses  the  slightest  Hterary 
excellence.  This  is  curious,  considering  the  mania  for  education  which  now  exists  in 
England.  But  of  how  the  people  shall  be  educated — and  of  what  is  the  great  object  to 
be  thereby  attained — those  who  write  on  the  question  seem  to  possess  few  ideas  :  and  in 
the  current  number  of  this  JEngliah  Journal  we  find  Mr.  Thbino  expressing  a  wi^  Ihat 
"  any  Government  was  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  look  upon  education  per  ae,  instead  of 
eecang  in  it  an  engine  of  political  power."  Mr.  Thbino  wishes  for  an  impossibility. 
A  Whig  or  Badi<^  Government  wUl  infallibly  make  education  a  means  of  obliterating 
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dutisction  of  rank ;  m  infallibly  will  a  ConservatiTe  OoTemmMit  nuke  it  a  menu  ot 
maintBiniDg  that  diatinctioD.  Any  way  it  cannot  be  dsparated  bom  ^MlitioB :  yon  might 
as  well  attempt  to  separate  finance  from  politice,  or  color  from  pkintuig,  or  rythm  from 
poetry,  or  dullness  Enim  Whiggory.  There  is  also  an  eioellent  article  dejnncatiiig  Hin 
Coutts's  project  for  educating  young  ladies  for  TtUsge  achoiJmijBtreMe*.  We  quite  agno 
with  the  vnter  in  thinking  that  Hiss  Coatts  I^ls  made  a  mistake.  A  young  lady  of  out 
and  twenty,  whose  natural  refinement  s  good  education  had  improved,  descending 
suddenly  on  the  National  School  of  a  country  puish,  would  sasnredly  cause  a  sensattm 
among  the  male  inhabitants.  Parson  and  squire,  or  the  sons  of  panon  and  sqnin, 
would  commit  flirtation  witJi  her ;  matrimony  would  be  tJia  end  of  it— aud  another 
chsrminff  profcssurese  would  come  to  make  similar  havoc.  The  labourer's  daQshlen 
meanwhile  would  be  all  untaught  how  (o  make  flannel  pettdcoata  and  spell  monosylkblEi. 
The  following  remarks  on  Sunday  Schools  are  important,  and  deserve  attention.  It  i> 
a  great  mistake  to  dose  children  vitli  too  much  catechism,  and  inflict  long  searices  npM 
them,  under  the  impreesion  that  you  are  TnnUng;  them  religious.  The  chances  are  ia 
litTor  of  a  coatniry  issue." 

The  discuBBion  raised  by  Ur.  Thrmg  and  wbicb  he  contanaea  in  thii 
number  is  another  example  of  the  utility  of  this  Journal.  All  wwU 
reforma  and  iutelligeat  stepa  in  the  mental  progress  of  the  country  are 
iaitiated  by  ite  cultivated  intellects  and  most  thoughtful  men.  1!he^iatcj 
not  be  forward  in  the  visible  van  of  the  movement  or  obtruEiTe  in  tliia 
ranks ;  but  they  really  pioneer  it.  Now  it  ia  te  such  men  and  minds  that 
we  address  ourselves.  The  TiioM  addresses  ite  tens  of  thousands,  the 
Standard  hundreds  of  thousands ;  the  penny  weekly  misoellanieH  iailli<»a. 
And  amongst  this  vast  array  of  readers  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
those  who  read  the  2imt*,  nor  one  in  fifty  thousand  of  those  who  read 
penn^  papers,  ever  refieot  on  what  they  read.  We  do  not  profess  to  addresB 
multitudes.  We  have  numerically  no  power,  bnt  over  and  over  again  do 
we  perceive  our  opinions  at  work  in  the  world,  put  forth  not  unfi-eqaently 
in  our  own  fonns  of  expression,  and  reproduced  on  platform,  pulpit,  or  in 
lecture,  or  paper,  almost  in  our  own  words.  And  right  glad  are  we  to  see  it. 
We  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  thus  useful  and  used.  Silently, 
but  not  the  less  powerftiUy,  we  are  taking  a  share  in  moulding  our  times, 
and  aiding  good  men  to  mend  them.  Jubilate !  Still  we  desire  to  widen 
our  sphere  and  strengthen  our  influence. 
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)N  a  previoas  paper  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
music  :  we  now  proceed  to  lay  down  a  few  simple  rules  by  means  of 
which  the  student  may  give  himself  a  fair  insight  into  its  theory,  if 
unable  to  obtain  a  master's  instruction,  premising  only  that  they  are 
merely  elementary,  not  scientific  in  their  formation  and  expression. 
To  study  the  subject,  however,  with  any  success,  the  learner  should 
bring  with  him  a  moderate  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
must  put  each  rule  into  practice  as  he  proceeds,  or  he  will  never  attain  any 
fluency  either  in  harmonizing  or  modulating.  Music  may  be  considered  a 
language  since  it  is  equally  capable  of  grammatical  rule.  The  musical 
alphabet  is  termed  a  scale,  and  consists  of  seven  sounds,  the  eighth  being  a 
repetition  of  the  first.  Tlds  scale  termed  Diatonic,  from  two  Greek  words, 
ha  a  transition,  and  tovoc  a  musical  note,  is  not  of  human  invention. 
Had  it  been  so  we  should  have  found  it  different  in  different  nations,  which 
is  not  the  case.  Some  savage  tribes  do  indeed  omit  a  note  or  two,  but  they 
do  not  alter  the  rest,  and  when  the  omission  is  fairly  examined,  it  is  found 
to  have  been  caused  by  their  rude  and  incomplete  instruments ;  while  the 
ancient  Greeks,  of  whose  musical  notation  there  is  not  a  remnant  fix>m 
which  we  could  have  copied,  used  a  scale  the  same  as  ours. 

This  scale  proceeds  by  tones  and  half-tones,  the  half-tones  occurring 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Thus  in  the 
key  of  C  we  find  the  intervals  from  C  to  D,  and  from  D  to  E,  are  whole 
tones ;  while  that  fit)m  E  to  F,  (t.  e.  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
scale,)  is  only  half  a  tone.  The  whole  tones  then  recommence  and  continue 
from  F  to  G,  from  G  to  A,  and  from  A  to  B.  From  B  to  C,  however,  (t .  e. 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  scale,)  we  again  find  only  half  a 
tone.  Any  of  these  notes  may  be  chosen  as  the  tonic  or  key-note  from 
which  we  may  write  a  similar  scale,  only  we  must  then  introduce  sharps 
or  flats  to  make  the  tones  and  half-tones  fall  in  the  right  place.  Thus,  in 
the  key  of  D  we  make  F  (the  third  of  the  scale)  sharp,  because  we  require 
a  whole  tone  between  E  and  F,  the  second  and  third,  and  a  half-tone 
between  F  and  G,  the  third  and  fourth ;  for  the  same  reason,  we  sharpen 
the  C,  to  make  the  half-tone  fall  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the 
scale.  Before  proceeding  further,  the  student  should  write  out  the  scale  of 
the  different  keys  up  to  F  sharp  and  D  flat,  being  careful  to  make  the 
tones  and  half-tones  fall  properly. 

Melody  is  a  succession  of  single  sounds,  harmony  of  combined  sounds ; 
a  scale  such  as  the  student  has  practiced  himself  in  writing  is  a  simple 
melody,  we  now  proceed  to  harmonize  it,  (put  chords  to  it;)  this  must  be 
done  by  first  writing  its  appropriate  basses,  and  then  drawing  from  them 
the  harmony. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  basses,  fundamental,  and  modified  basses ;  with 
the  former  alone  we  need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

The  fdndamental  basses  are  three  in  number ;  the  tonic  or  key-note 
which  accompanies,  t .  e.  is  played  with  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of 
the  scale.  The  dominant,  or  fifth  above  the  tonic,  the  tonic  counting  as 
one,  which  accompanies  the  second  and  seventh.  The  subdominant,  which 
is  one  whole  tone  below  the  dominant,  and  accompanies  the  fourth  and 
raxth  of  the  scale.  Thus  in  the  key  of  C  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth 
are  O  £  G  G,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  the  tome  0  \  \ke  ^^^^tA  vqsI 
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seventh,  D  and  B,  are  accompanied  by  the  dominant  G ;  the  fourth  and 
sixth,  F  and  A,  by  the  subdominant  F.  The  student  should  now  write  the 
^ndamental  basses  to  all  the  scales  he  has  already  drawn  out,  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  thoro  ugh  bass  is  indispensable  for  his  future  progress. 

The  ^ndamental  basses  being  thus  obtained,  we  write  down  their 
chords  in  the  treble  underneath  the  melody,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
chord  is  always  drawn  from  the  bass,  never  from  the  treble.  Thus  to 
return  to  the  scale  of  C,  C  the  first  is  accompanied  by  the  tonic  C ;  the 
chord  of  C  is  C  £  and  G,  (the  chord  of  any  note  being  itself  and  the  third 
and  fifth  above  it)  the  £  and  G,  therefore,  must  be  written  below  the  C  in 
the  treble.  The  second  D  is  accompanied  by  the  dominant  G.  The  chord 
of  G  is  G  B  D,  we  write,  therefore,  the  G  and  B  below  the  D,  and  so  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  scale.  The  student  should  now  write  t^e  chords  to 
all  the  scales  he  has  previously  prepared ;  it  would  also  be  good  practice  if 
he  would  select  one  or  two  very  simple  melodies  in  which  tliere  is  no 
modulation,  that  is  no  change  of  key,  write  their  ^ndamental  ba&ses  and 
harmonize  them  as  above  described.  Having  made  ourselves  masters  of 
these  two  rules  we  shall  easily  perceive  how  music  is  written  in  parts  for 
duets,  trios,  &c.  The  harmony  is  merely  placed  on  separate  staves  instead 
of  all  together  on  one,  and  we  have  at  once  the  bass,  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  write  some  of  the  scales  in  this  manner  in  four  parts 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  rule,  which  is  that  of  modulation. 

When  we  wish  to  pass  from  one  key  to  another  we  must  modulate  to  it, 
that  is  play  first  the  dominant  of  the  key  into  which  we  wish  to  go, 
together  with  the  seventh  of  that  dominant  which  is  always  one  whole  tone 
below  the  eighth.  Thus  if  we  wish  to  modulate  from  C  to  G  we  must  first 
play  D  the  dominant  of  G  with  its  seventh,  which  is  C  natural,  and  this 
leaas  us  at  once  to  the  key  of  G.  The  chord  of  D  is  D,  F  sharp,  and  A ; 
its  seventh  is  C.  This  seventh  descends  half  a  tone  to  B,  and  becomes  the 
third  of  the  chord  of  G.  F  sharp,  the  third,  ascends  half  a  tone  to  G,  and 
becomes  the  eighth ;  the  eighth,  D,  remains  in  its  place  and  becomes  the 
fifth,  and  we  thus  at  once  find  the  full  chord  of  G,  viz  : — G,  B,  and  D. 
This  is  called  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  chord  upon  its  tonic.  If  we 
now  modulate  from  G  to  D  a  similar  process  must  be  repeated.  The 
dominant  of  D  is  A,  the  chord  of  A  is  A,  C  sharp,  and  £ ;  its  seventh  is 
G  natural.  We  play  the  whole  or  part  of  this  chord  always,  however, 
retaining  the  seventh ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  key  of  D.  We  may  thus 
modulate  through  all  the  keys  in  succession,  both  sharp  and  fiat,  and 
constant  practice  of  this  kind  is  indispensable  before  we  can  attain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  our  subject. 

In  modulating  through  the  sharp  keys  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
dominant  has  one  more  sharp  than  the  key  into  which  we  wish  to  go. 
Thus  in  modulating  to  the  key  of  D  which  has  two  sharps,  its  dominant  is 
A,  which  has  three  sharps  in  its  key  ;  the  dominant  of  A  is  £,  which  has 
four  sharps;  of  £  is  B,  which  has  five,  and  so  on.  In  modulating  tlirough 
the  fiat  keys  the  dominant  has  one  fiat  less  than  the  key  into  which  we  wish 
to  go.  Thus  the  key  of  B  flat  has  two  fiats,  its  dominant  is  F,  which  has 
only  one  flat  in  its  key.  B  flat  is  dominant  to  £  flat,  which  has  three ; 
£  flat  is  dominant  to  A  flat,  which  has  four,  and  so  on. 

In  writing  music  we  may  make  our  own  choice  of  modulation,  but  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  go  at  once  into  any  extreme  keys,  such  for  example  as 
£rom  0  to  one  of  four  or  Ave  sharps  or  flats.     The  best  selection  is  into 

'f  at  other  of  the  lelativeB  of  the  key  in  which  you  then  are ;  these 
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relatives  are  the  dominant,  the  suhdomiuant,  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  and 
their  respective  minors.  Thus  the  relatives  of  C  are  G,  the  dominant,  F, 
the  sabdominant,  £  flat,  the  seventh,  and  D,  the  ninth  to  C,  with  their 
minors,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  examining  a  simple  melody, 
therefore,  we  may  fuel  tolerably  sure  that  the  modulations  which  take 
place  in  it  are  to  one  or  other  of  these  relatives.  For  if  the  air  begins  in 
the  key  of  C,  the  first  modulation  will  very  probably  be  either  to  G,  F,  or 
A,  the  dominant,  subdominant,  and  relative  minor,  these  three  being  the 
nearest  relations.  The  second  modulation  may  take  us  back  to  our  original 
key,  or  into  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  key  in  which  we  then  are,  but  into 
whatever  keys  we  may  modulate  in  the  course  of  our  melody  we  must 
remember  to  return  again  to  the  original  one  at  the  close,  or  the  ear  will 
remain  unsatisfied. 

Let  the  student  now  take  several  simple  melodies  and  write  the  funda- 
mental basses  to  them.  If  they  remain  in  the  same  key  he  will  find  this 
very  easy.  If  there  are  one  or  more  modulations,  it  will  at  first  be  more 
difficult.  To  discover  whether  any  modulation  exists,  he  must  carefully 
examine  his  melody,  and  where  he  sees  an  accidental  flat,  sharp,  or  natural, 
there  he  may  be  sure  (if  the  melody  is  in  a  major  key)  that  a  modulation 
has  taken  place,  and  the  style  of  music  will  soon  tell  him  into  what  key 
he  has  gone.  Thus  if  he  is  in  the  key  of  C  and  perceives  an  F  sharp  in 
his  melody  he  knows  he  must  alter  his  key.  The  probabilities  in  this 
case  would  be  that  he  had  modulated  to  the  dominant  G,  as  the  key  of  G 
possesses  one  sharp,  F.  If  the  note  succeeding  this  F  sharp  is  either  G,  £, 
or  D,  his  modulation  wiU  be  easily  made ;  he  will  accompany  the  F  sharp 
with  D,  in  the  bass,  write  all  or  part  of  the  chord  of  D,  whicli  is  D,  F 
sharp,  and  A,  with  its  seventh  C  under  the  F  sharp  of  the  melody,  and  at 
once  resolve  it  to  the  chord  of  G  on  the  succeeding  note.  Should  his 
accidental  be  B  flat,  he  will  probably  have  passed  into  the  key  of  the  sub- 
dominant  F,  the  scale  of  F  having  one  flat,  £.  Should  bis  accidental  be 
G  sharp,  he  will  probably  have  gone  into  the  relative  minor  A,  the  dominant 
of  A  being  E,  and  the  chord  of  E  being  E,  G  sharp,  and  B.  As  the  key 
alters,  our  fundamental  beisses  must  of  course  alter  with  it,  and  we  thus 
acquire  a  considerable  variety. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  further  rules  for  the 
introduction  of  the  seventh,  and  show  its  use  in  avoiding  consecutive 
eighths  in  the  scale,  and  then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  minor,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  music.  C. 


The  Education  op  Gibls. — Instead  of  educating  every  girl  as  though  she  were  bom 
to  be  an  independent,  self-supporting  member  of  society,  we  educate  her  to  become  a 
mere  dependent,  a  hanger  on,  or,  as  the  law  delicately  phrases  it,  a  chattel.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  we  err  more  barbarously  than  those  nations  among  whom  a  plurality 
of  wives  is  permitted,  and  who  regard  women  purely  as  so  much  live  stock  ;  for  among 
such  i>eople  women  are,  at  all  events,  provided  wiUi  shelter,  with  food,  and  clothing — 
they  are  "  cared  "  for  as  cattle  are.  There  is  a  completeness  in  such  a  system.  But 
among  ourselves  we  treat  women  as  cattle,  without  providing  for  them  as  cattle.  We 
take  me  worst  part  of  barbarism  and  the  worst  part  of  civilization,  and  work  them  into 
a  heterogeneous  whole.  "We  bring  up  our  women  to  be  dependent,  and  then  leave  them 
without  any  one  to  depend  on.  There  is  no  one — there  is  nothing  for  them  to  lean  upon 
and  they  fidl  to  the  ground.  Now,  what  every  woman,  no  less  Qian  every  man,  should 
have  to  depend  upon,  is  on  ability,  after  some  fashion  or  another,  to  turn  labor  into 
money.  She  may  or  may  not  be  compelled  to  exercise  it,  but  every  one  ought  to  possess 
it.  If  she  belong  to  the  richer  classes,  she  may  have  to  exercise  it ;  if  to  the  poorer, 
she  aflsnredly  will. — Sunday  SehrH)l  Tmchet^n  Magazine. 
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itJGHT  not  our  pulpits  to  be  educational :  our  sermons  lessons  of 
life-like  usefulness :  our  preachers  teachers,  not  merely  of  abstract 
truths  and  saving  doctrines,  but  of  how  to  act  upon  them  f  About 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  Gospel  consists  of  the  former :  about  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  sermons  which  preach  either 
mere  doctrine  or  the  duty  of  believing  it  as  preachec!  are  as  one 
hundi'ed  to  one  compared  with  those  which  preach  religion  as  a  rule 
of  life  and  apply  it  to  the  events  of  life.  We  well  remember  in  the  year 
1825  hearing  an  evangelical  clergyman  say  to  another,  "Aye !  directly  the 
new  light  broke  in  upon  me  I  burnt  all  my  practical  sermons." 

Young  as  we  then  were,  well  do  we  remember  the  thought  tjbat  crossed  onr 
mind  on  hearing  this  sage  resolve  applauded  by  our  amiable  tutor  (the  son 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  that  school  of  theology)  "What  then, 
religion  is'nt  to  rule  our  conduct  after  all,  I  wonder  then  what  it's  for." 
We  soon  learned  that  we  were  to  be  very  obedient  to  God's  law  and  do 
his  will  as  a  proof  we  loved  him  and  in  return  for  his  love  to  us.  But  as  at 
the  same  time  we  heard  incessantly  how  utterly  worthless  all  these  services 
of  ours  were,  and  how  less  than  dross  were  good  works  in  God's  eyes,  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  soon  imbibed  the  notion  that  it  was  a  strange  way  of 
showing  our  love  to  God  to  give  him  these  utterly  worthless  services ;  and 
that  it  was  rather  like  a  mistake  to  offer  any  being,  Divine  or  human^  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude,  that  which  such  being  especially  despised.  This  queer 
notion  got  still  more  rootedly  fixed  in  our  heads  when  we  heard  "works'* 
not  only  decried  in  morning  and  evening  prayer,  written  under  the  "  new 
light,"  but  thundered  at  in  every  sermon  and  exposition, — ^not  only  as 
worthless  and  full  of  sin,  but  held  up  at  length  as  a  sort  of  derogation  of 
Christ  and  Calvary.  In  fact  wo  became  more  and  more  negligent  about 
these  much  abused  works,  and  as  they  consisted,  as  most  duties  do,  of 
things  which  were  often  privations  and  sacrifices  of  our  own  will  and  plea- 
sures, is  it  very  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  morals  by  no  means  throve 
under  the  new  light  ?  Eeader,  do  you  not  think  that  such  is  the  natural 
effect  of  such  preaching  ?  But  if  so,  is  it  wise  or  right, — nay,  is  it  Christian 
to  preach  so  ?  Perhaps  you  will  say  none  do  unless  it  be  some  mad  fanatic 
half  a  century  ago.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Let  us  open  the  first  volume 
of  sermons  of  the  same  school,  aod  it  is  a  very  wide  one,  which  comes  to 
our  hand.  Bead  this  as  one  among  similar  passages.  It  concludes  a  sermon 
on  "  The  Sweet  Savour." — 

Does  your  every  faculty  expand  and  recreate  in  Jesus  ?  Is  He  your  Paradise  of 
every  spice  and  every  flower  ?  Is  he  your  garden  of  Eden  in  which  each  moment 
is  a  moment  of  blossoming,  and  each  blossom  opens  in  increasing  fragrance? 
Believe  me,  every  sweet  Savour  is  in  Him.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  sweet  Savour  else- 
where. The  world  is  a  foul  desert.  The  vapour  of  its  weeds  is  corruption  and 
rottenness.  Turn  from  its  thorns  and  briers.  Come  and  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
verdant  places  of  the  Gospel.  Partake  of  the  deliciousness  which  here  abounds.  The 
ransomed  all  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord ;  "  His  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth." 
**  He  is  the  rose  of  Sharon.*'  "  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  Beloved  imto  me."  "  He  is 
as  a  cluster  of  camphire : "  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia." 
He  is  the  sweet  Savour,  which  can  never  fail. 
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£Eur  better  to  be  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  ?  Think,  a  life  redolent  of  Christ 
will  be  an  eternity  of  fragrance  through  the  realms  of  light.  But  a  life,  which  is  the 
scent  of  earth's  corruption,  becomes  at  last  a  loathsome  fume  in  the  chamel  house  of 
darkness." 

"  Oh !  you  say,  this  must  be  the  rhapsody  of  some  ranter  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  light  was  scant  and  religion  a  shibboleth ! "  Not  so,  good  reader  : 
it  bears  date  1855.  "Then  it  must  be  a  sermon  of  Spurgeon  or  some 
heterodox  Methodist!*'  Softly,  softly,  good  critic :  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  Messrs.  Eivington,  in  whose  ecclesiastical  storehouse  no  dissenting  bantling 
ever  yet  saw  the  light :  and  it  is  not  only  the  production  of  a  clerical  Church- 
man, but  of  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church,  in  charge  of  one  of  its  most  populous 
and  intelligent  flocks ;  and  of  no  less  popular  a  writer  than  the  Venerable 

the  Archdeacon  of :  the  Incumbent  of  a  living,  which,  as  he  tells  us 

in  his  volume,  (now  gone  through  many  editions)  holds  "  a  favored  position 
among  parishes."  The  book  is  called  "  Christ  is  All."  Oh  that  it  were 
"AU  Christ?"  It  is  far,  very  far  from  that.  The  *' verdant  places"  are 
indeed  picked  out :  but  they  are  those  exclusively  which  teU  of  the  infinitely 
precious  gift  of  salvation  through  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ.  But  is 
this  the  whole  Gospel  ?  Unspeakably  great  as  is  the  boon  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  was  his  life  nothing  ?  Why  did  he  live  amongus,  act  amongus,  labor, 
eat,  drink,  suffer  and  rejoice,  preach,  teach,  and  set  us  eternal  examples  of 
righteous  living,  as  well  as  dying  to  save  us,  if  his  examples  of  human 
oonduct  are  to  go  for  nothing — nay,  are  to  be  accounted  in  us  as  filthy  rags, 
directly  we  .attempt  to  practice  them  ?  There  is  no  text  in  the  Bible  more 
ignorantly  perverted  than  the  6th  verse  of  the  64th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The 
Jewish  prophet  had  very  good  reason  to  call  the  righteousnesses  of  his  own 
times  "  filthy  rags."  But  is  it  conceivable  that  any  intellect  can  be  so  obtuse 
or  any  Christian  so  purblind  as  to  suppose  that  even  Isaiah  could  mean  the 
righteousness  of  God — the  righteousness  proclaimed,  practiced,  and  enjoined 
by  Qod  the  Son — as  that  which  he  designated  £is  filthy  rags !  Are  the 
extreme  section  of  low  Churchmen  who  thus  use  and  apply  this  verse  (it 

will  be  found  so  applied  by  Archdeacon  >-  again  in  page  60,  t.  e.  to 

good  works  by  Christians)  so  astoundingly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
these  terms  were  applied  by  Isaiah  to  the  Jewish  idolatries  of  his  own  day, 
and  unhappily  perpetrated  under  his  own  sanction  ?  For  he  did  not  (like 
Hezekiah)  remove  the  idolatrous  altars  and  groves  and  high  places  in  which 
these  rites  were  practiced.  He  might  therefore  well  call  them  **  our  right- 
eousnesses." He  spoke  also  prophetically  of  the  utter  sensuality  and  absence 
of  practical  piety  which  waxed  more  and  more  till  it  attained  its  climax 
under  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  There  is  nothing  even  prophetical  of  future  times 
in  this  passage.  It  says  "  «^^  "  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  **  our  "  right- 
eousness, &c.  Now  there  is  less  excuse  for  the  huge  and  frightful  blunder 
of  taking  this  as  applying  to  our  efforts  to  do  the  work  Christ  set  us  to  do, 
because,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  65th  of  Isaiah,  verse  3,  the  prophet 
describes  the  righteousnesses  he  has  just  before  denounced — **A  people  that 
provoketh  me  to  anger  continually  to  my  face :  that  sacrificeth  in  gardens, 
and  bumeth  incense  upon  altars  of  brick,  &c.  "Which  say,  stand  by  thyself, 
come  not  near  to  me ;  for  1  am  holier  than  thou^  Here  are  the  rags  and 
here  the  self-styled  '*  righteousnesses."  And  yet  with  these  plain  proofs 
before  their  eyes,  do  these  fanatical  preachers  go  on  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  actually  using  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Jewish  idolatries  as  God's 

denunciation  of  Christian  good  works :  practical  duties  we  repeat  it,  sanc- 
tified, practiced,  and  enforced  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  and  indissolubly 

wedded  to  true  religion  which  without  works  is  a  tinkling  cymbal,     kxA 
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what  arc  these  works  which  Archdeacon tells  us  are  filthy  rags,  what 

the  merits  of  this  service  which  is  a  mockery  f  Let  St.  Paul  tell  him.  "Ee 
not  deceived  :  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruptioD; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And 
let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing  :  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint 
not.*'  There  is  no  inspired  writer  more  relied  on  by  the  ultra  Evangelical 
party  than  St.  Paul,  and  yet  there  is  none  who  more  thoroughly  demolishes 
their  fragmentary  faith,  or  lays  more  stress  on  practical  morals.  Let  St 
Matthew  tell  us  how  God  esteems  works.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven."  To  evade  the  charge  of  vilifying  what  God  commmands, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  only  **  apart  from  Christ "  that  the  works  of  the  Spirit 
are  condemned.  This  is  a  mere  evasion.  Few  men  ever  yet  kept  God's 
law  and  did  the  work  he  has  commanded  to  the  best  of  their  ability  without 
faith  and  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  though  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
they  had  no  Shibboleth  in  their  mouths. 

How  utterly  unscriptural  is  the  way  in  which  these  good  people  preach 
oi  the  world !  **  It  is  a  foul  desert !  "  Now  God  made  this  world,  and 
"  saw  that  it  was  good,"  and  we  are  taught  to  thank  Him  and  bless  Him  for 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  which  this  world  is  the  medium  :  and  none  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  this  ^  ^  foul  desert "  more  than  some  of  the  ultra  sanotifled  people 
who  abuse  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  they  cannot  extol  Heaven  without  railing 
at  the  world.  No  good  is  done  by  this.  It  is  our  duty  to  improve  the  world, 
and  do  good  unto  all  men.  Our  blessed  Lord  never  once  railed  at  the  world, 
or  at  those  who  inhabit  it,  with  the  same  reprobation  which  half  of  the 
religion,  and  much  of  the  occupation  of  these  good  people  consist.  These 
censorious  habits  and  this  bitter  piety  are  a  vast  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  those  who  might  be  easily  won  to  Christ  by  the  adaptation  of 
religion  to  human  sympathies,  and  by  exhibiting  the  law  of  God  as  the 
law  of  kindness.  If  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  a  matchless  work  of 
love,  crowning  a  life  of  love,  how  ought  that  faith  which  springs  from  the 
cross  to  be  embodied  but  in  a  similar  activity  of  well  doing,  a  continued 
energy  of  worldly  work  in  the  same  walk  of  human  usefulness  ? 

What  was  Christ  but  a  matchless  activity,  an  inimitable  pattern  of  that 
which  our  verbal  religionists  decry.   There  is  scarcely  a  syllable  in  the  book 

of  sermons  by  Archdeacon  which  enforces  a  single  practical  duty. 

We  are  told  in  it  that  the  redemption  gives  us  the  whoU  of  heaven.  If  by 
this  is  meant  that  the  Saviour's  death  alone  elevates  us  to  the  highest 
places  in  heaven,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  and,  indeed,  to  many  of  the  revelations  of  Scripture ;  and  is 
calculated  to  engender  a  torpid,  lazy  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation,  which 
assuredly  he  never  died  to  insure  to  idle  Christians.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
worthier  picture.  Seldom  do  we  find  a  more  stirring  and  lifelike  sketch 
of  real  chiistianity  than  the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev. 
James  Aspinall,  Eector  of  Althorpe,  Lincolnshire,  whose  **  Parish  Sermons  "* 
teem  with  vigorous  truth  and  strike  home  to  the  heart  in  the  language  of 
a  manly,  practical  faith,  such  as  befits  the  preaching  of  religion  in  all  its 
depth,  breadth,  and  grandeur,  and  as  a  vast  reality  standing  forth  as  the 
guide  of  human  conduct  and  the  very  essence  of  worldly  good  :  — 

*  Published  by  Rivington?,  pp.  287,  fcap.  8vo. 
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We  are  to  occupy  and  how  ?  Our  Lord,  when  He  tells  His  disciples  to  "  occupy," 
mtends  us  to  understand  that  we  are,  all  of  us,  to  make  the  most  of  and  improve  to  tho 
liighest  possible  point,  spiritually,  recollect,  for  spiritual  ends,  uses,  and  purposes,  all  the 
advantages,  privileges,  means,  and  opportunities  which  are  given  to  us  in  this  world, 
and  that  hereafter  "we  shall  be  judged  accordingly.  Time,  money,  intellect,  health, 
strength,  leisure,  for  all  of  these,  and  every  other  temporal  benefit  we  shall  have  to 
Tender  an  account  on  the  day  of  judgment.  For  abusing  and  misusing  them  we  shall 
be  punished .  And  further,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  for  not  using  them  at 
an  we  shjdl  be  punished  likewise.  The  slothful  servant  was  dealt  with  as  the  wicked 
aervant.  He  would  have  sinned  if  he  had  wasted  his  pound.  But  he  also  sinned  by 
not  improving  it.  The  work  of  the  labourer  in  the  Christian  vineyard  is  one  of  untiring 
activity  and  exertion.  His  rest  from  it  is  to  come  with  and  after  the  grave,  not  before. 
Onwards,  forwards,  and  upwards,  arc  to  be  his  motto,  and  his  ma;(im  here,  "  Occupy,** 
"occupy,"  "occupy,**— Work,  work,  work.  The  Christian  sentinel  is  not  to  slumber 
or  sleep  at  his  j)ost,  but  to  work  and  watch,  and  watch  and  work  with  unceasing 
vigilance.  And  his  work  is  to  be  an  increasing  one,  as  well  as  an  unceasing  one. 
What  is  the  language  of  Scripture }  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.** 
These  are  the  wordb  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  them  He  places  our  duty  under  the  inspiring 
guardianship  of  love.  Love  knows  no  point  at  which  it  can  or  wiU  stop  in  its  work  for 
ike  obiect  on  which  it  is  set.  It  can  never  do  enough,  it  can  never  do  anything  like 
enough.  It  is  never  dissatisfied  with  the  work  which  it  has  to  do,  but  often  with  itself 
far  not  being  sufficiently  zealous  and  active  in  doing  it.  And  again  our  Lord  tells  us, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  liord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  :  this  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Hiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'*  A  religion  which  does  not  attain  to  and 
aocomplish  these  things  is  worthless,  for  it  is  added  on  the  same  great  and  infallible 
anthority,  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.*'  The 
chain  of  consequences  is  clear  and  plain.  A  true  faith  in  God  must  produce  a  true  love 
of  Him,  and  a  true  love  of  Him  necessarily  proves  itself  by  a  true  obedience  to  His 
laws.  The  real  Christian  is  one  who  is  ever  looking  out  for  Christian  opportunities, 
and  he  is  also  one  who  takes  and  seizes  upon  all  Christian  opportunities,  and  who  not 
only  takes,  but  makes  Christian  opportunities,  so  glad  is  he  and  so  happy  in  being 
constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master.  And  that  we  are  to  be  such 
men  Christ  means  when  He  commands,  "  Occupy  till  I  come.*'  We  are  not  to  rest  on 
languid  forms.  We  are  not  to  take  our  stana  among  the  hypocrites  whose  hollow 
professions  are  seen  through  at  once  by  the  eye  of  God ;  and,  although  they  may  for  a 
time  oirculate  like  a  forged  note  among  men,  are  in  the  end  detected  even  here.  We 
are  not  to  be  of  those  who,  building  an  affirmative  upon  two  negatives,  fancy  that  they  are 
religious  because  they  can  set*,  or  think  that  they  can  see,  errors,  blots,  and  flaws  in  the 
creeds  of  others.  We  must  have  something  real,  vital,  and  substajitial  to  show  for 
ourselves.  Forms  are  only  the  scaffolding  of  the  spiritual  building.  We  must  soar,  like 
the  eagle  in  his  upward,  heavenward  flight,  with  our  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  "  the  Sun 
of  Kighteousness,**  high,  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  into  the  purer,  holier, 
gentler  regions  of  real,  believing,  and  active  Christianity.  Our  work  in  our  Master*8 
vineyard  is  a  never-ending,  always  beginning  one.  We  are  to  be  Christians,  not  only 
on  great  occasions,  but  on  all  occasions ;  not  only  in  public  and  before  the  world,  but 
ewer,  always,  at  home,  in  our  families,  before  our  children,  and  even  by  ourselves,  and 
within  our  own  hearts,  where,  indeed,  must  be  the  root  from  which  the  great,  blessed, 
holy  tree  of  life  springs  and  grows.  "  Occupy  till  I  come.**  This  is  the  charge  given 
to  us  by  our  Lord.  And  His  eye  is  ever  upon  us  watching  for  our  performance  of  it. 
And  His  ear  is  ever  open  to  our  prayers  for  strength  and  help.  And  His  hand  is  ever 
outstretched  to  assist  and  support  and  bear  us  through  all  the  trials  and  temptations 
which  assail  us.  In  Him  and  by  Him  and  through  Him  is  victory  here  and  salvation 
hereafter.  The  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  of  the  Christian  character  is 
not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  one.  It  was  to  be  seen,  as  nearly  as  its  likeness  can  be  approached 
by  man,  in  him  whom  we  have  just  lost.  I  shall  speak  more  of  him  presently.  It 
will  be  good  for  us  to  dwell  upon  his  memory. 

If  the  rule  of  life  on  earth  is  thus  to  be  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
high  usefulness,  Heaven  will  assuredly  not  be  one  of  glitter  and  repose. 

And  yet  as  what  else  does  Archdeacon represent  it.    It  is  "  God's 

pavilion  "  of  which  the  "  curtains  are  thrown  back."  **  The  Lamb  is  offered 
and  there  is  fragrance  throughout  heaven."  "  Choruses  to  the  hymns  on 
high/'  "  sweet  savours,"  "  Qod's  sweetest  perfomea  "  "  is^asi'^  ^o-^nas?^  ^'^ 
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the  head  of  God,  "  clapping  of  the  wings  of  rapturons  deKght,"  "voiceB 
like  ocean's  waters  hymning  the  victories  of  the  Lamb,"  "perfumes," 
*'  spices,"  and  "  flowers,"  dance  through  the  paphian  picture  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's heaven  in  all  the  excesses  of  metaphorical  fancy;  fitter  as  the  de- 
scription of  a  Moslem  paradise  for  Houris,  than  of  the  future  abode  of  im- 
mortal souls  in  the  vast  and  busy  spheres  of  ondless  spirit  life,  typified  by 
Christ,  whereunto  we  are  called  through  redeeming  love  to  glorify  God  there, 
as  we  have  been  taught  to  serve  him  here.  Infinite  damage  to  the  child- 
aye  and  to  the  man — is  done  by  these  wild  and  unscriptural  views  of  fiitare 
blessedness.  They  degrade  Heaven  and  disparage  God  himself.  If  Heaven 
is  to  be  repose  on  a  bed  of  roses — an  **  eternity  of  fragrance,"  as  the  Arch- 
deacon makes  it,  its  glories  consisting  in  crowns,  thrones,  and  flowers,  and 
its  activity  in  hymning  hosannahs,  then  no  one  of  good  taste  can  possibly 
wish  to  go  there  :  and  what  is  more,  shoals,  without  forming  any  definite 
notion  on  the  subject,  are  rendered  careless  of  their  souls  by  ttie  prevalence 
of  this  ridiculous  imagery  of  heaven  borrowed  from  the  edlegorical  poetry 
of  the  Apocalypse  without  its  inspiration,  and  gravely  represented  as  a 
picture  of  realities !  From  people  so  very  fond  of  abusing  the  world  might 
be  expected  at  least  a  higher  view  of  Heaven ;  but  painted  as  they  pcont 
Heaven,  it  is  immeasurably  inferior,  except  only  in  the  absence  of  sin. 
These  modem  painters  of  Heaven  are  not  a  jot  in  advance  of  good  old 
Bunyan  in  th(dr  notions  of  heavenly  life,  and  immeasurably  behind  him  in 
power  of  expression  and  breeidth  of  Christianity.  Some  aUowance  may  be 
made  for  a  tinker  in  gaol  who  depicts  Heaven  as  a  palace  where  we  shall 
walk  and  talk  every  day  with  the  King,  *'  serving  him  continually  with 
praise,  with  shouting  and  thanksgiving,"  and  '^  put  into  an  equipage  fit  to 
ride  out  with  the  King  of  Glory."— P.  225,  Ed.  1823,  Pilgrim's  Progreas. 
We  recommend  this  to  the  Archdeacon  as  feur  preferable  to  his  spiey 
Paradise. 

We  repeat  it,  these  are  heresies  and  blunders,  sadly  mischievous  to  right 
notions  of  religion,  and  to  the  early  and  heartfelt  reception  of  religious 
truth.  If  it  be  retorted  to  these  views  that  we  have  no  more  authority  for 
ours  than  the  ultra  Evangelicals  have  for  theirs,  we  give  it  a  direct  denial 
The  whol  e  essence  of  the  Bible  is  practical.  Practical  duties,  practical  labors, 
practical  aims,  practical  precepts,  characterize  the  whole  of  Eevelation* 
The  very  attributes  we  assign  to  a  future  state  are  those  which  the  Saviour 
himself  exalted  and  held  up  by  the  continual  pattern  of  his  whole  life  an 
earth  as  the  groat  ensample  for  our  guidance.  Prom  the  work  of  evange- 
lizing, down  to  the  very  handicrafts  of  daily  life,  our  great  Original  was 
intensely  a  laborer.  His  apostles,  to  enforce  the  SEune  essential  element 
of  religion,  were  chosen  from  the  most  laborious  of  daily  avocations. 
The  great  principle  which  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostles  held  up  for  our 
learning  and  ensample  becomes  thus  the  fit  object  of  our  highest  admiration, 
and  if  so  it  becomes  the  highest  standard  of  admiration.  And  thus  the 
proper  ideal  of  heaven,  for  which  the  life  enforced  here  is  designed  to  fit 
us  hereafter. 

Had  Christ  employed  His  life  here  in  sitting  on  gilded  thrones  and  walking 
in  flowery  bowers  inhaling  scents,  and  had  his  apostles  employed  theirs  in 
singing  hosannahs  to  him,  and  had  we  been  told  that  such  was  the  fitting 
occupation  of  Christians  on  earth,  we  might  then  have  had  authority  for 
believing  that  saints  in  eternity  would  have  nothing  else  to  do.  But  when 
it  happmB  that  such  lives  and  the  indolent  pleasures  thus  indicated,  ai^ 
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expressly  discountenaiiced  by  Christ  and  forbidden  both  by  his  precept 
and  his  example,  and  when  we  look  around  us  as  far  as  eye  or  telescope 
enables  us  to  behold  the  boundless  universe,  and  see  activity  the  genius  of 
the  spheres  and  the  first  law  of  celestial  life,  where  is  the  ground  for  the 
perfumed  paviUon  and  useless  repose  to  which  these  preachers  dwarf 
Heaven  and  degrade  heavenly  life  r 

It  may  be  very  needful  to  avoid  describing  the  sort  of  activities  in  Heaven, 
for  these  are  not  revealed.  But  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  in  giving  reli- 
gious instruction,  whether  from  school  or  pulpit,  to  avoid — indeed  to  efface — 
such  irreHgious  impressions  of  it  as  may  have  been  formed  by  these  siUy  pic- 
tures of  gewgaws  and  roses,  which  we  have  censured  not  one  atom  more 
than  occasion  requires  or  religion  vindicates. 

If  we  may  venture  to  recommend  a  style  of  preaching  useful  for  the 
inculcation  of  really  religious  feelings  among  the  poor  and  the  young  (who 
comprise  nine-tenths  of  our  congregations)  it  would  be  the  exact  reverse  of 

Archdeacon ^'s  cuckoo  sermons.    Instead  of  repeating  the  great  truth  of 

the  Atonement  over  and  over  agsdn  in  every  variety  of  phrase  and  metaphor, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  due  reference  to  Christ's  hfe  or  to  our  lives — having 
stated  that  great  doctrine  emphatically — we  should  go  on  to  apply  the  whole 
of  Christ  to  the  practical  adoption  of  man,  in  his  daily  and  hourly  walk  in 
Kfe.  "We  should  illustrate  and  bring  home  precept  after  precept,  as  embodied 
in  text  parable  and  example,  by  familiar  incidents,  and  in  terse  striking 
vigorous  Anglo-saxon  words.  Circumstantial  sermons  have  admirable 
eflfect:*  to  bring  in  wholesome  comments  on  the  chief  events  of  the  week  is 
not  only  an  excellent  means  of  making  sermons  interesting,  but  of  pointing 
morals;  and  often  of  useful  remarks  on  passing  occurrences.  Of  course  this 
should  be  done  with  due  discretion,  but  what  else  are  oar  Clergy  and  Minis- 
ters selected  for,  examined  and  ordained,  but  to  exercise  the  best  discretion 
for  the  highest  good :  that  good  being  both  temporal  and  eternal. 

There  is  a  pigmy  notion  of  religion  abroad,  reducing  it  to  a  thing  of  sounds 
sighs  and  formulae,  which  it  is  most  essential  to  destroy.  We  want  religion 
brought  down  from  the  clouds  and  preached  in  all  its  breadth  as  a  thing  of 
life,  akin  to  all  our  better  sympathies,  and  sympathizing  with  and  aiding 
our  real  welfare.  How  truly  does  Mr.  Aspinall,  in  his  excellent  model  of 
Parish  Sermons,  say  in  pp.  68-72. — 

Vital  Ghiistiaiiity  is  scarce.  But  formalists  abound.  Hypocrites  abound.  Open 
Inmsgressors  abound.  And  how  is  it  ?  Can  it  be  accounted  for  ?  I  have  my  own 
opinion,  strong  and  firm,  as  to  one  cause  of  the  melancholy  lack  of  true  religion  amongst 
us.  Whenever  I  hear  of  a  notorious  and  profligate  or  even  of  a  cold  professor,  I  adc 
myself,  what  was  that  man's  home  education  ?  Had  he  parents,  and  what  kind  of  parents 
were  they  ?  What  were  the  examples  by  which  his  childhood  was  formed  and  moulded  ? 
What  were  the  table  talk  and  fireside  talk  by  which  his  heart  was  poisoned  and  corrupted  ? 
'Eepeciallj,  had  he  a  mother,  and  what  kind  of  a  mother  was  she  ?  These  depend  upon 
it,  are  the  influences  which  tell  with  a  mighty  strength  upon  a  man's  character  in  after 
life.  I  of  course,  speak  generally.  The  brand  may  be  subsequently  snatched  from  the 
fire,  into  which  it  has  been  so  carelessly  cast  by  parental  neglect.  Opportunities  ofiered 
by  the  mercy  of  Grod,  and  blessed  by  His  grace,  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  thanks 
to  the  same  mercy  and  the  same  grace,  o^n  are.  But  the  bias  imparted  by  home 
example  and  home  guidance  in  a  man's  early  years,  for  the  most  part  cleaves  and  clings 
to  him,  for  better  or  for  worse,  through  all  his  days,  so  that  generations  are  reproduced 
after  generations,  each  succeeding  one  marked  oy  the  conduct  and  character  of  that 
which  went  before  it.  This  is  the  great  impediment  and  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Christianizing  and  improving  society ;  and  to  its  removal  every  good  man  should  bend' 

*  We  have  heard  some  very  good  specimens  of  this  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Glouceatsc 
by  tht  Bev.  S«  Lysoiw. 
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hifl  anxieties  and  give  his  help.  Religion  should  begin  at  home.  It  certainly  should  not 
end  there.  But  as  certainly  it  should  begin  there,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  illuminating 
the  whole  circle,  thence  shine  forth  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  good  example  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  blessed  Gospel. 

But,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  call  upon  you,  each  and  all,  to  commune  with  your 
own  hearts,  and  examine  and  cross-examine  your  own  consciences  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  past  year  was  spent  by  you.  "When  it  is  recalled,  and  spread  by  memory  like 
an  open  book  before  you,  do  you  read  much  in  its  pages  written  against  you  in  sin's 
black  letter,  or  do  you  find  that  you  were  better  men  and  more  advanced  Christians  at 
its  close  than  you  were  at  its  commencement }  What  did  you  do  in  its  course  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  establishment  of  His  Gospel  and  kingdom  among  men? 
Have  you  been  His  stewards  in  your  charities,  His  faithful  servants  in  your  conduct? 
What  have  you  done  for  your  own  souls  or  the  souls  of  others  ?  Have  you  been  reapers 
or  only  gleaners,  or  worse  still,  only  idlers  in  the  spiritual  harvest  ?  These  are  all 
questions  which  you  will  one  day  have  to  answer  before  the  bar  of  eternal  judgment 
1  ou  cannot  abdicate  your  responsibility.  You  cannot,  in  behalf  of  your  souls,  renounce 
your  immortality.  You  cannot  separate  the  present  from  the  future.  You  cannot 
escape  the  omnipotence  of  God ;  you  cannot  baffle  his  omniscience.  Consequence  must 
be  faced.  The  Divine  Word  is  clear  and  distinct  on  that  point.  What,  therefore,  must 
you  do  ?  Entering  upon  a  new  year,  pray  that  you  may  resolve,  and  resolve  witk 
prayer  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  become  other  and  better  men  than  you  have  been 
before.  Pray  that  the  bad  may  become  good,  and  the  good  better ;  for  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  very  best.  Hasten  with  faith  and  hope  to  the  one  Mediator,  the  one, 
one  only  Mediator  between  Gx)d  and  man,  Jesus  Christ.  Xot  only  say  unto  Him,  '^Lord, 
Lord,"  but  make  Himyour  Lord  in  very  deed,  the  Lord  of  your  hearts  and  lives,  His 
Gospel  your  teacher.  His  Heaven  your  aim.  His  cross  your  trust,  the  Holy  Spirit  your 
guide,  so  that,  "  old  things  passing  away  and  all  things  becoming  new,"  you  may  con- 
tinually grow  more  and  moro  into  the  measure  and  stature  of  the  true  disciple,  and  go 
on  from  grace  to  grace,  and  last  of  all  from  glory  to  glory. 

These,  out  of  many  others,  are  practical  remarks  evincing  that  probing  of 
those  shortcomings  of  the  poor  to  which  every  parish  priest  (not  of  the  Slow 
Church)  feels  it  his  duty  to  be  constantly  alive,  kindly  striving  to  amend  them. 

Tour  care  of  your  offspring  should  be  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  which  we  have  seen 
extended  to  its  young  by  the  bird.  The  children  committed  to  your  guardianship  have 
minds  to  be  cultivated  and  souls  to  be  saved.  It  is,  therefore,  an  awfril  and  lamentable 
spectacle  to  behold  the  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  with  which  so  many  parents 
among  the  laboring  class  deprive  their  children  of  the  advantages  which  the  school 
offers,  that  they  may  gain  a  few  pence  from  the  premature  toil  of  the  almost  infants. 
A  few  pence  for  an  immortal  soul !  Whereas  Christ's  valuation  of  an  inmiortal  soul  is 
thus  given : — "  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  >"  But  I  must  speak  to 
you  more  at  length  about  this  neglect  of  your  children's  education.  If  we  look  only  at 
this  world,  you  are  dealing  most  unjustly  with  them.  The  mind  of  man  is  everywhere 
being  instructed  and  enli^tened  after  a  fashion  which  former  ages  never  even  dreamed 
of.  He,  therefore,  who  in  these  days  keeps  his  child  in  ignorance,  condemns  him  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  human  machine,  a  thing  of  toil,  a  mere  "  hewer  of  wood,  and 
drawer  of  water"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  slave  with  just  the  liberty  to  choose 
his  master — this  and  nothing  more.  But  all  this  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
danger  to  the  soul  of  which  I  before  spoke.  *  *  ♦  Extend  the  advantages  of 
education  to  your  daughters  as  well  as  to  your  sons.  We  want  a  generation  of  educated 
wives  and  mothers.  Ignorance  in  the  female  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  fiimily  is  the 
greatest  affliction  which  can  befall  it.  A  house  under  such  guidance  will  be  only  a  den 
or  sty,  not  a  home  for  the  husband  and  children,  who  are  driven  to  look  for  comfort 
and  enjoyment  abroad,  and  then  all  misery  begins.  Be  persuaded,  then,  all  you  who  are 
parents,  never  for  the  sake  of  some  smsdl  present  gain,  deprive  your  children  of  the 
advantages  of  education.  I  know  the  strength  of  the  t(3mptation.  I  know  what  is  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  all  your  wants,  all  your  need,  all  the  difficulty  of  struggling  with 
narrow  means  and  circumstances.  But  against  aU  this  set  the  value  of  your  children's 
immortal  souls,  of  your  own  if  you  neglect  them.  Pray  to  be  directed  in  this  matter. 
Pray  that  you  may  be  true-hearted  and  Christian-hearted  men.  Abraham  gave  his  son 
to  God.  Would  you  yield  yours  to  Satan }  Is  your  answer  ready  ?  God  grant  that  it 
may  be.  "  We  are  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  we  cannot  come  down.  Why  should  the 
work  cease,  whilst  we  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you.'** 


*  Rev.  J.  AspmaU'sPaivB^i^TmxHia,'^^*  244-247. 
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All  honorto  such  educational  preaching  asthis !  The  "Low Church**  Party 
is  far  too  wide  a  term  to  designate  the  order  of  preachers  and  teachers  who 
fall  into  the  great  errors  we  have  been  pointing  out  in  this  article.  It  em- 
braces a  host  of  useful  men  and  good  parish  priests.  The  slow  Church  Party 
designates  them  better :  men  of  surprising  stagnation  of  intellect  and  match- 
less narrowness.  To  hear  these  men  preach  religion  and  prate  of  the  imaginary 
being  they  depict  as  Christ,  and  chatter  about  Heaven  and  eternity,  puts  one 
irresistibly  in  mind  of  the  famous  satire  on  the  "judges  of  lions  by  puppy 
dog  habits."  Eschew  such  teaching  ye  educationists  of  England  as  ye 
would  "adders  fanged!"  The  paralysis  of  all  vital  religion  lurks  in  the 
poison  of  their  apathetic  creed.  The  men  who  preach  half  of  Christ  and 
one  twentieth  of  Christianity  as  the  Saviour  and  SaJvation,  whether  canting 
their  Shibboleths  in  the  Pulpit,  or  inditing  their  solemn  folly  in  "  The 
Eecord,"  are  the  great  causes  of  irreligion  in  England.  They  have  just 
had  schooling  enough  to  give  them  the  "little  learning "  which  Bacon  tells 
us  "  doth  incline  men  to  atheism ;  though  proficiency  of  learning  doth  bring 
them  back  again  to  religion."  May  they  be  so  brought.  The  creed  of  the  men 
whom  we  desire  to  stigmatize  is  simply  this — that  God,  though  all  merciful 
omniscient  and  omnipotent,  has  created  myriads  of  human  beings  from  age  to 
age  in  order  that  a  predestined  few,  ransomed  by  Christ's  death,  and  having 
passed  through  a  world  which  they  are  taught  is  a  foul  desert  in  which 
they  can  do  no  good,  may  glorify  their  Creator  by  singing  endless  hosannahs 
in  a  Heaven  depicted  as  a  sort  of  Opera  Olympus,  through  all  eternity, 
the  rest  of  mankind  being  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever  in 
hell  fire.* 

Such  men  it  is  whose  gloomy  creed,  ascetic  morals,  Jewish  Gospel,  slandered 
world,  and  repulsive  Heaven,  pictured  and  fulminated  with  all  the  arrogated 
authority  of  pre-eminent  sanctity,  have  deluded  millions  into  the  belief  that 
religion  is  really  the  odious  thing  of  which  they  have  erected  this  hideous 
image.  But  they  who  have  not  so  learned  Christ  will  and  do  preach  the 
fullness  of  his  grace  mercy  and  loving  kindness.  But  few  among  us  preaxsh 
it  plainly  broadly  or  cheerfully  enough,  or  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  men 
the  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, — ^the  means  of  the 
highest  worldly  welfare,  of  which  He  gave  us  the  code, — the  adaptation  of 
our  joyous  religion  to  the  improvement  of  the  world  and  the  concerns  of 
Ufe, — the  great  practical  lesson  conveyed  in  the  blessing  of  all  "  that  do  His 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  through  the  gates  of  the  city,"  so  that  "whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely."     Teinitati  globia.  sbmpitebna  ! 

♦  Compare  this  with  Rev.  ch.  xx.  v.  10. 
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often  hear  persons  speak  of  **an  use/'  "  an  union/'  etc.  As 
properly  might  they  say  "  an  year."  When  u  at  the  heginning 
of  a  word  has  the  sound  of  i/oo,  we  must  treat  it  as  a  consonant, 
and  use  a  instead  of  an  hefore  it.  So  in  the  word  one,  the  vowel 
sound  is  preceded  hy  the  consonant  sound  of  u;,  as  if  it  were  ttun; 
and  we  might  as  properly  say  **an  wonder,**  as  say  "such  an  one." 
Before  words  commencing  with  h  silent  an  must  be  used ;  ss"im 
hour,**  **an  honest  man/*  etc.  Before  words  commencing  with  h  aspirated 
we  use  0;  as  "a  hope,"  **flhigh  hill,"  "a  humble  cot,"  etc.  Do  we 
aspirate  ihe  h  in  humble  ?  Yes.  So  say  Webster  and  the  most  modem 
authorities. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  speak  of  a  disagreeable  effluvia.  The  word  is 
effluvium  in  the  singular,  and  effluvia  in  the  plural.  A  similar  form  should 
be  observed  with  automatom,  arcanum,  erratum,  phenomenon,  alluvium,  and 
several  other  words  which  are  less  fi:equently  used,  and  which  change  the 
um  or  on  into  a,  to  form  the  plural.  In  memorandum  and  encomium,  usage 
has  made  it  allowable  to  form  the  plural  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  addition 
of  8,  We  may  say  either  memorandums  or  memoranda,  encomiums  or  encomia* 
A  man,  who  should  have  known  better,  remarked  the  other  day,  **  I  found 
but  one  errata  in  the  book."  Urratum,  he  should  have  said;  one  erra^tm, 
two  or  more  erra^^. 

There  is  an  awkwardness  of  speech  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  American 
society  in  such  sentences  as  the  following : — ''He  quitted  his  horse  and  got 
onto  di.  stage-coach ; "  "He  jumped  from  the  counter  on  to  the  floor ; "  "She 
laid  lionto  B.  dish ; "  "  I  threw  it  on  to  the  fire."  Why  use  two  prepositions 
where  one  would  be  quite  as  explicit,  and  far  more  elegant  ?  Nobody,  in 
the  present  day,  would  think  of  saying,  "  He  came  up  to  the  ditjfor  to  go 
to  the  exhibition,"  because  the  preposition /or  would  be  an  awkward  super- 
fluity ;  so  is  ^0  in  the  examples  given.  There  are  some  situations,  however, 
in  which  the  two  prepositions  may  with  propriety  be  employed,  though 
they  are  never  indispensable ;  as,  "I  accompanied  such  a  one  to  Bridgeport^ 
and  then  walked  on  to  Fairfield."  But  here  two  motions  are  implied,  the 
walking  onward  and  the  reaching  of  a  certain  point. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  to  deal  in  redundance  of  prepositions. 
Many  people  talk  of  "  continuing  o»."  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  in 
what  other  direction  it  would  be  possible  to  continue. 

It  is  illiterate  to  put  the  preposition  of  after  the  adverb  off;  as  "  the  satin 
measured  twelve  yards  before  I  cut  this  piece  off  of  it ;^*  "the  fruit  was 
gathered  off  of  that  tree;"  "he  fell  off  of  the  scaffolding." 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  connected  with  the  use  of  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions or  and  nor  by  persons  who  speak  in  the  following  manner : — "  Henry 
or  John  are  go  to  the  lecture;"  "His  son  or  his  nephew  have  since  put  in 
their  claim; "  "  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ?uwe  the  least  chance  of  success." 
The  conjunctions  disjunctive  or  and  nor  separate  the  objects  in  sense,  as  the 
conjunction  copulative  unites  them ;  and  as,  by  the  use  of  the  former,  the 
things  stand  forth  separately  and  singly  to  the  comprehension,  the  verb  or 
pronoun  must  be  rendered  in  the  singular  number  also ;  as,  "  Henry  or  John 
is  to  go  to  the  lecture;"  "His  son  or  his  nephew  hoe  put  in  his  claim;" 
"  Neither  one  nor  the  other  has  the  least  chance  of  success." 
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Many  people  improperly  substitute  the  disjunctive  hut  for  the  comparative 
than  ;  as,  ''  The  mind  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  hut  it  presently 
liaBtens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on." — Locke.  "  No  other  resource 
&u^  this  was  allowed  him;"  "My  behaviour,"  says  she,  "has,  I  fear, 
been  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other  fault  hut  that  of  loving  me  too 
much.'' — Spectator. 

Sometimes  a  relative  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  a  conjunction,  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following :  "  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  shall  go  to  New 
York  to-morrow;"  instead  of  "  I  do  not  know  but  that,"  etc. 

Never  say  "  cut  it  in  half ;"  for  this  you  cannot  do,  unless  you  could 
annihilate  one  half.  You  may  "  cut  it  in  two,"  or  "  cut  it  in  halves,"  or 
"cut  it  through,"  or  "divide  it; "  but  no  human  ability  will  enable  you  to 
mt  it  in  half,  • 

There  are  speakers  who  are  too  refined  to  use  the  past  (or  perfect)  par- 
ticiple of  the  verbs  "  to  drink,*'  "  to  run,"  "  to  begin,"  etc.  and  substitute 
the  imperfect  tense :  thus,  instead  of  saying,  I  have  i/runk^  "  He  has  rwn," 
"They  have  hegun^^  they  say,  "I  have  drank,^*  "Hehasr«»,"  "They 
have  hegan^^  etc.  Some  of  the  dictionaries  tolerate  drank  as  a  past  par- 
ticiple ;  but  drunk  is  unquestionably  correct  English.  Probably  it  is  from 
an  unpleasant  association  with  the  word  drunk  that  modern  refinement  has 
ehanged  it  to  drank. 

It  is  very  easy  to  mistake  the  nominative  when  another  noun  comea 
between  it  and  the  verb,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  use  of  the 
indefinite  and  distributive  pronouns ;  as,  "  One  of  those  houses  were  sold 
last  week ;  "  "Each  of  the  daughters  a^^ to  have  a  separate  share;"  "Every 
tree  in  those  plantations  have  been  injured  by  the  storm ; "  "  Either  of  the 
children  a/re  at  liberty  to  claim  it."  Here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
pronouns  "one,"  "each,"  "  every,"  "either,"  are  the  true  nominatives  to 
the  verbs;  but  the  intervening  noun  in  the  plural  number,  in  each  sentence, 
deludes  the  ear ;  and  the  speaker,  without  reflection,  renders  the  verb  in 
the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  number.  The  same  error  is  often  com- 
mitted when  no  second  noun  appears  to  plead  an  apology  for  the  fault :  as, 
everybody  has  a  right  to  look  after  thevr  own  interest ;"  "either  a/re  at  liberty 
to  claim  it."     This  is  the  effect  of  pure  carelessness. 

There  is  another  very  common  error,  the  reverse  of  that  last  mentioned, 
which  is  that  of  renderiDg  the  adjective  pronoun  in  the  plural  number 
instead  of  the  singular,  in  such  sentences  as  the  following :  "  These  kind  of 
entertainments  are  not  conducive  to  general  improvement ;"  "  Those  sort  of 
experiments  are  often  dangerous.'*  This  error  seems  to  originate  in  the 
habit  which  people  insensibly  acquire  of  supposing  the  prominent  noun  in 
the  sentence  (such  as  "  entertainments  "  or  "  experiments**)  to  be  the  noun 
qualified  by  the  adjective  "  these "  or  "  those ;"  instead  of  which,  it  is 
"kind,"  "  sort,"  or  any  word  of  that  description  immediately  following  the 
adjective  which  should  be  so  qualified,  and  the  adjective  must  be  made  to 
agree  with  it  in  the  singular  number.  We  confess,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear  to  say  "  This  kind  of  entertainments,"  "  That  sort  of  experiments,** 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  give  the  sentence  a  different  form,  and  say  "  Enter- 
tainments of  this  kind;*'  "Experiments  of  that  sort;**  by  which  the 
requisitions  of  grammar  would  be  satisfied,  and  those  of  euphony,  too. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  If  our  native  language 
IB  worth  studying,  it  is  worSi  speaking  well.  Youth  ia  the  time  for  forming 
eovreothabita  of  speech.' 


getjs   0f   l0oha. 


Algebra  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.  A.,  Felloe 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  498. 
Uacmiilaa  and  Co.     1858. 

'Nil.  Todhunter  has  certainly  succeeded  in  hia  laudable  endeavonT 
•'  to  present  us  with  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  of  which  the  language 
should  be  simple  and  precise  and  easily  intelligible.  This  hu 
'  been  accompliaheJ  chiefly,  we  think,  by  rendering  each  stqi 
complete  in  itself,  each  having  its  separate  chapter.  Still  the  continuityii 
preserved,  and  no  one  can  justly  complain  that  he  has  presented  to  him 
only  the  diijeeta  membra  of  the  science.  On  the  order  of  sncccedoa 
ohosen  by  Mr.  Todhunt«r  differences  of  opinion  may  arise.  '  For  example, 
he  treats  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  aad  simple  equations,  then  rf 
involution,  evolution  and  surds;  then  of  quadratic  equations;  next  of 
ratio,  progression,  permutations  and  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem, 
logariUims,  &c.  then  again  of  indeterminate  equations  of  both  degKU, 
recurring  series,  &o.  It  is  usual,  as  Colenso  does,  to  treat  of  progressian 
before  ratio,  but  we  rather  approve  of  Mr.  Todhunter's  order  aa  the  mors 
naturally  sequential.  The  rules  are  plainly  enumerated,  there  is  an  ample 
amount  of  explanation,  and  the  examples  are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
We  find  the  book  so  much  more  intelligible  than  the  shorter  ' 
we  are  disposed  to  say  ref'eet  tM  latter. 


Extraits  Choisls ;  or.    Selections  from  Uodem  French  Writers.     By  Qm 
Author  of  *'  Amy  Herbert."     Longmans,  London.     1868. 

THIS  book  consists  of  extracts  selected  on  purpose  to  give  specimens  of 
modem  French  composition  which  may  aid  the  study  of  the  language. 
Tictor  Hugo,  De  Lamartine,  Be  Dumas,  Alexander  Dumas,  Ouizot,  are 
among  those  who  are  laid  under  contribution.  And  a  very  readable  volume 
is  the  result,  full  of  interesting  tales.  A  nseftil  vocabulary  concludes 
the  book,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  some  modem  words  not  nsoal^ 
fonnd  in  dictionaries,  such  as  heguin,  ampoule,  coliflchet,  civi^re,  &c. 
is  a  very  good  book  for  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  improve  the] 
in  talking  French,  and  studying  it  as  it  is  now  talked  and  written. 


A  New  Compendium  of  Ancient  History,  Geography,  and  Chronoli^. 
Sy  T.  Slater.     Pp.  469.     Longmans,  Loudon. 

Wis  have  not  any  need  of  new  compendiums  of  ancient  history,  even  if 
well  written  and  containing  fresh  information.  Dr.  Schmidt's  valoahle 
apd  complete  work  on  tlie  aame  eul^ect  will  amply  suffice  for  the  prwent 
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^neration.    Then  we  have  Carr's  elaborate  History  of   Greece,  and  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitens  bijou  of  history  in  the  "  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.'* 

What   can  have  induced  Mr.  T.  Slater,  of  Maidenhead,  to  put  forth  a 

compendium  of  his  own  manufacture,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     He 

informs  us  in  his  preface  that  the  mines  of  ancient  history  are  far  from 

"being  exhausted.     But  we  find  nothing  in  his  book  which  is  any  approach 

"to  being  new.     More  pains,  he  truly  says,  might  be  taken  to  unfold  the 

l>eauties  of  what  is  known.    But  Mr.  T.  Slater's  book,  so  far  from  unfolding 

l)eauties  contains  nothing  but  the  driest  narration  of  facts ;  and  we  leave 

the  reader  to  imagine  how  far  a  writer  who  indites  such  a  sentence  as  this 

in  the  opening  pages  of  his  book  is  likely  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 

Mr.  White's  style,  or  the  accuracy  of  Dr.   Schmitz's  grammar.     "  This 

operates  both  as  an  encouragement  to  virtue  and  a  preventative  to  vice ; 

for  if  the  mythology  of  the  things  of  Hades  which  is  founded  in  fiction 

can  be  said  to  promote  the  cause  of  justice  and  religion,  how  much  shall 

not  history,  which  is  to  us  the  metropolis,  as  it  were  of  philosophy,  and 

the  prophetess  of  true  things,  be  able  to  render  the  manners  of  men  more 

decorous  ?  " 

"We  cannot  say  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Slater's  book  through,  and  we 
believe  very  few  people  ever  will  perform  that  feat,  but  a  drier  compilation 
than  the  parts  we  have  read  we  have  seldom  seen  put  together.  It  is  not 
even  correct,  and  as  one  out  of  many  specimens  we  may  mention  that  he 
adopts  as  gospel  everything  Diodorus  of  Sicily  copied  from  Ctesias  upon  the 
early  Assjrrian  empire,  including  the  story  of  Semiramis,  whose  probable 
identity  with  Astarte  Mr.  Slater  evidently  never  suspects.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  history,  if  not  utterly  fabulous,  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
credit. 

The  sacred  history  of  the  Jews  occupies  much  of  the  volume,  though  it 
belongs  more  properly  to  sacred  history,  and  that  of  Greece  and  Eome  is 
crowded  into  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  of  this  ancient  history.  We 
are  sorry  we  can  bestow  no  praise  on  this  book. 


The  Advanced  Prose  and  Poetical  Beader.  By  Alexander  "Winton 
Buchan,  E.  E.  I.  S.  Pp.  350.  Second  Edition.  London,  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.     1858. 

THIS  is  a  very  good  selection  from  difierent  authors,  embracing  various 
subjects.  Among  the  authors  in  the  first  selection  on  religion  and  morals 
are  Bishop  Porteus,  John  Bunyan,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Jeremy  Taylor,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  second  on  biography  and  anecdote  we  have  papers  from  Stowell, 
Mrs.  Child,  Stoughton  and  Bajme.  The  section  on  gener^  history  embraces 
the  writings  of  Kollin,  Josephus,  Grote,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  &c.  &c.  The 
zoology  and  botany  papers  ai-e  from  the  pens  of  Eoget,  Goldsmith,  Paley, 
Hunt  and  Bullar.  Dick,  Arnold,  and  Chalmers  give  treatises  on  astronomy. 
In  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  Mrs.  Somerville,  Hugh  Miller,  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  contribute  largely,  while  in  more  trivial  subjects  we 
have  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Washington  Irving,  Dr.  Bowring,  Old  Humphrey, 
Dickens,  and  Campbell. 

The  miscellaneous  lessons  in  poetry  are  particularly  well  chosen  fi^m 
Byron,  Longfellow,  Bums,  Shakspeare,  Cowper,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Milton, 
Kirke  White,  Tennyson,  Southey,  Coleridge.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
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work  arc  prefixes  and  affixes,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  roots,  with 
derivatives,  the  derivatives  of  various  languages;  and  the  last  page  is 
devoted  to  English,  Latin  and  Greek  numerals.  We  recommend  the  book 
highly  as  being  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


Buchan's  Poetical  Eeader.     Pp.  108.     London :    Simpkin  and 

Marshall.     1858. 

THIS  is  a  reprint  of  the  poetry  in  '*  Buchan's  Advanced  Reader."  Mr. 
Buchan's  plan  is,  we  think,  good,  as  the  poetry  may  be  committed  to  memorj 
by  many  children  who  will  not  necessarily  be  in  the  **  Advanced  B«ader." 
At  the  end  of  each  piece  of  poetry  are  questions  on  the  lessons  to  be 
learned.  "  Coeur  De  Lion  at  the  Bier  of  his  Father"  is,  we  think,  one  of  if 
not  the  very  lest  of  Mrs.  Hemans*  productions.  Longfellow's  Eesignation, 
Tennyson's  May  Queen,  Bums'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  Macaulay's 
Spanish  Armada  and  Byron's  Milton's  and  Shakspeare's  works  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment. 


LITTLE   BOOKS. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Studies  of  Liberal  Education,  delivered  before  the  Tonbridge  Literary 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  freiynar,  Jf.A.y  late  Vicar  of  AyUebury,  Bucks.  PuUished 
by  request.  London :  James  DarUng,  22,  Little  Queen  Street,  and  81,  Great  Queen  Street, 
LincoMs  Inn  Fields.  Tonbridge  :  Bridger  and  Son.  1867. — To  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  important  subject  of  education  of  the  higher  classes,  a  perusal  of  this  Lectoie 


modem."     "  2.   Conditions  under  which  these  objects  may  best  be  pursued ;  (a)  not 
attempting  too  many  subjects;   ^i^  having  regard  to  natural  gifts  of  inc^viduals; 
(c)  not  ascertaining  the  faculties,  but  following  nature's  dictates  as  closely  as  possible." 
**  3.   Examination  of  the  system  of  Liberal  Education  by  means  of  the  languages  and 
authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.     Arguments  for  it  considered,  viz.  (1)  that  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar  is  a  good  discipUne  of  the  understanding ;    (2)  that  uie  memory  is 
vigorous  in  early  youth ;    (3)  that  grammar  is  too  repulsive  for  older  students  ;   (4)  that 
grammar  is  necessary  as  an  Introduction  to  the  classic  authors ;    (5)  that  the  classic 
system  has  the  sanction  of  custom;    (6)  that  great  men  have  been  formed  under  it; 
(7)  that  it  is  supported  by  high  authority.'*     "  4.  Suggestions  for  the  modification  of 
the  classical  or  antiquarian  system  of  instruction."     "  6.   Kequisites  for  carrying  out 
auch  modification."     To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  a  Lec^ture  which  includes  the  dis- 
cussion of  so  many  topics,  and  which  occupies  seventy  closely  printed  pages,  would  of 
course  be  here  impossible.    But  we  may  observe  that  in  the  view  of  the  mode  and 
objects  of  intellectual  education,  he  appeals  to  several  "  great  masters  of  wisdom,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,"  and  from,  the  several  definitions  cited  by  him  we  may 
•elect  a  few  as  examples.    Thus  the  "  great  master  critic  of  antiquity"  lays  it  down 
"  that  the  object  of  education,  as  of  every  art,  is  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature," 
and  that  "  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  matters  connected  with  instruction  to  lead  up  to  the 
pursuits  of  after  life."     (P.  6,  7.)     Milton  defines  liberal  education  to  be  "  that  generous 
education  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  pubUc  and  private,  of  peace  and  war ;"   and  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  of  it  as  the 
object  of  education  to  "  train  the  mind  to  cUng  gracefully  around  the  duties  of  after 
life."     (P.  8.)     Mr.   Pretynar*8  own  definition,  derived  fi:om  the  various  quotations 
which  he  adduces,  is  thus  given : — "  Education,  then,  should  comprise  those  studies, 
and  that  order  and  mode  of  carrjdng  them  on,  which  shall  best  serve  these  two  ends, 
viz.  "the  laying  of  a  basis  of  sound  knowledge  necesscuy  for  the  purposes  of  active  life, 
and  the  supplying  of  deficiencies  in  the  faculties  required  for  those  purposes ;   in  other 
wordfl^  the  enrichment  of  the  mind,  and  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  for  the  work  and 
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duties  of  life."     (P.  10.)     Many  of  his  incidental  observationfl  on  the  mode  of  instruo 
"tion,  and  on  the  quality  of  instruction  to  be  imparted,  are  very  excellent.    But  one  great 
objcict  of  his  Lecture  appears  to  be  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
at  least  to  the  extent  which  has  hitherto  prevailed — in  the  course  of  "  Liberal  Edu- 
cation."    In  support  of  this  view,  he  invokes  the  aid  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  adduces 
*he  following  characteristic  passages  from  the  works  of  "the  witty  Canon:" — "The 
old  method  aims  at  making  all  more  profound  grammarians  than  three-fourths  wish  to 
"be,  or  than  nineteen-twentieths  can  be.     One  of  the  enormous  follies  of  the  enormously 
Ibolish  education  in  England  is,  that  all  voimg  men,  dukes,  fox-hunters,  and  merchants, 
we  educatt'd  as  if  they  were  to  keep  a  school  or  serve  a  curacy.      ♦      *      ♦      The  boy 
"who  is  lexicon-struck  in  early  youth,  looks  upon  all  books  with  horror,  and  goes  over  ti) 
the  blockheads.     ♦     ♦     ♦     Nor  is  there  a  greater  object  of  compassion  than  a  fine  boy, 
full  of  animal  spirits,  set  down  on  a  bright  sunny  dJay  with  a  heap  of  unknown  words 
before  him  to  be  turned  into  English  before  supper,  by  the  help  of  the  ponderous 
dictionary  above."     (P.  48.)     If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  disposed  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Pretynar  on  this  point,  they  may  yet  find  his  remarks  to  be  far  from  uninteresting. 
And  since  the  "  ventilation  "  of  such  questions  tends  to  elicit  truth  and  the  records  of 
experience,  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  interesting  Lecture  will  meet  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

Church  of  England  Monthly  Review^  No9,  22  and  23,  April  and  May^  1858.  London : 
Wertheiniy  Macintosh,  and  Hunt. — The  April  and  May  numbers  of  this  periodical  contain 
some  exceedingly  useful  articles  on  various  interesting  topics.  "We  are  led  more  parti- 
cularly to  notice  it  in  order  to  invite  attention  to  a  remarkably  good  and  seasonable 
contribution  in  the  April  number,  on  "  Education  in  its  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects," 
founded  upon  "  Reports  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  1854-57."  This  article 
would  bear  reprinting.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  our  readers  may  be  directed 
to  it  in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  acquaintance  with  it  for  themselves.  In  the  May 
number  there  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article,  upon  a  subject  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  partially  directed,*  entitled  "  Workhouses  and  Women's 
Work,"  wherein  the  whole  system  of  our  workhouses  and  the  treatment  and  train- 
ing of  pauper  children  are  ably  discussed.  Among  other  things,  the  writer  of  it 
adopts  a  suggestion  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  G.  Bowyer  in  1S55,  that  ladies  should 
interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  pauper  children,  and  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  The  entire  article  is  calculated  to  raise  serious  thoughts  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  may  be  possible  to  ameliorate  the  practical  effects  of  the  present  Poor  Law  and  Work- 
bouse  system  by  individual  effort  and  exertion. 

The  Oanticlea  used  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  divided  and  marked  for  Chanting, 
London :  Society  for  Promotitig  Christian  Knowledge. — The  custom  of  chanting  the 
"Canticles,"  which  precede  and  follow  the  Lessons  in  the  Church  Service,  has  now 
become  so  common,  Uiat  in  most  parochial  schools  it  is  usual  to  teach  children  to  chant 
them,  in  order  that  thev'  may  lead  the  congregations  in  the  churches.  The  proper  division 
of  the  words  to  suit  the  various  chants  is,  however,  often  found  a  difficulty,  and  very 
seasonable  therefore  is  the  contribution  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  of  the  little 
work  which  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  where  all  these  Canticles  are 
printed  in  full,  and  are  pointed  and  divided  for  chanting  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a 
loim  as  to  be  dear  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  Only  let  the  teachers  and  scholars  be 
Bopplied  with  a  few  copies  of  this  little  manual,  and  the  system  of  dividing  the  words 
for  chanting  will  be  speedily  and  easily  acquired.  As  copies  of  it  are  supplied  to 
members  at  9d.  per  dozen,  and  to  non-members  at  Is.  per  dozen,  few  schools  need  be 
without  its  aid. 

Elemmtary  Notes  on  Ancient  History.  By  Mrs.  Edmonds.  London,  TaUant  and 
Allen. — This  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  nicely  written,  but  we  heartily  wish  Mrs.  Edmonds 
woold  bestow  her  labors  on  English  as  well  as  on  ancient  history.  The  descriptions  are 
good,  and  calculated  both  to  interest  and  amuse  children. 
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I^tt^rs  to  tlxt[  (gdttor. 

MR.    THRING'S    LETTEE. 

Sib, 

Mr.  Grignon*8  sensible  letter  seems  to  require  some  further  explanation 
from  me.  It  raises  the  point  how  a  system  of  free  intercourse,  if  attempted, 
must  be  carried  out ;  but  the  far  more  serious  question  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  justify  the  attempt  is  not  touched  on.  To  clear  this  is  important. 
Open  opposition  seldom  harms  truth.  The  shallow  experience  which  tries 
what  is  false,  calls  its  own  figment  truth,  and  on  its  failure  condemns,  is  a 
common  and  a  deadly  foe.  A  few  words,  however,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
on  the  first  point ;  as  it  is  convenient  to  treat  it  separately,  though  it  belongs 
to  the  end  rather  than  to  the  beginning.  Two  rules  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to  by  me  in  the  practical  working  out  of  the  social  theory.  Firstly, 
until  experience  proved  it  unnecessary,  I  never  played  at  any  game  excepting 
at  the  request  of  the  boys.  Secondly,  I  never  play  as  a  master ;  but  leave 
the  control  and  management  of  the  game  in  the  hands  of  the  boys.  They  are 
the  judges  of  the  rules  and  debated  points.  I  take  my  place  in  the  field  as  the 
Captains  of  the  sides  appoint,  and  though,  naturally,  experience  in  games 
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baa  led  to  much  consultation  with  me,  yet  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  it 
takes  place,  and  as  they  have  improved  becomes  less  necessary  and  less  frequent. 
As  for  dignity,  I  have  none,  and  nobody  wants  any  who  is  in  earnest  and 
up  to  his  place.    But  this  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  important  question  of 
the  conditions  necessary  before  such  intercourse  is  attempted.   Mere  personal 
conditions  go  but  a  little  way.     A  thoroughly  truthful  system  is  necessary. 
Merriment  unlocks  the  heart  and  removes  restraint.     If  the  removal  of 
restraint  brings  boys  nearer  to  falsity  in  man  or  system,  distance  had  better 
be  kept.    There  must  be  perfect  truth  to  make  a  free  system  possible.   And 
in  using  the  word  '*  freedom,"  let  as  strong  a  line  be  drawn  between  freedom 
and  license,  as  between  freedom  and  slavery.    Though  strange  to  say  license 
and  slavery  unite  in  a  bad  school  government,  uncompromising,  nndistin- 
g^ishing  slave  rules,  and  licentious  impunity  in  general.     Cannon  planted 
on  the  heights  above,  a  seething  mass  of  life  below.    However  merciful  the 
ruler  he  cannot  deal  with  this.      Let  it  be  affirmed  that  the  rulers  are  true 
and  honorable,  yet  faults  of  system  will  have  their  way.     And  where  the 
system  is  false,  close  quarters  will  not  do.     iNow  falsehood  in  system  falls 
under  two  heads.    First,  falsehood  in  the  outward  appliances  and  machinery 
of  school.     Secondly,  falsehood  in  the  working  out  the  plan.     The  first  is 
most  important.    A  man  might  as  well  expect  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  in  a 
rotten  ship  with  safety,  because  he  has  a  good  commander,  as  to  have  his 
son  educated  safely  where  the  machinery  of  school  is  rotten,  because  there 
is  a  good  head  master.    Now  the  machinery  is  rotten  if  boys  herd  together 
in  large  rooms,  or  are  scattered  through  a  large  house  in  numbers  admitting 
of  no  healthy  communion,  or  indeed  of  supervision,  which  does  not  look  like 
espionage.     Go  and  attempt  to  Christianize  the  dwellers  in  hovels,  where 
whole  families  congregate  in  one  room ;  and  then  wonder  at  what  boys  are, 
and  how  little  way  the  best  talking  goes,  when  they  are  thrown  together 
in  these  ways.    License  must  be  expected  when  the  system  is  adapted  to  it. 
They  see  themselves  practically  uncared  for,  and  take  for  so  much  conscience- 
opiate  the  fine  words  of  their  ruler.     Akin  to  this  again,  is  the  practical 
falsehood  of  one  man  taking  numbers  beyond  his  power  to  educate.   Spiritual 
and  intellectual  light  and  heat  are  limited,  as  natural  light  is,  and  cease  to 
warm  beyond  a  certain  distance.     And  boys  feel  the  imposture  of  a  man 
being  paid  for  doing  what  he  does'nt  do,  and  resent  it  where  their  honor  is 
appealed  to,  acknowledging  no  claim.     They  will  not  respond  to  appeals  to 
honor  made  by  those  whose  actions  do  not  justify  them.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  accuse  individuals  who  find  themselves  working  such  systems,  but 
let  them  not  wonder  that  such  systems  work  very  imperfectly.      The 
bitterest  satire,  in  some  respects,  that  was  ever  written  upon  schools,  is  the 
eulogistic  novel  so  justly  in  fashion  at  this  moment,  with  the  spirit  of  which 
all  must  agree.     But  what  a  fearful  revelation,  (and  my  own  experience 
more  than  supports  its  truth,)  of  absence  of  system,  or  rather  of  a  system 
and  machinery  producing  evil,  however  powerful  might  be  the  coimteracting 
spirit.    Yet  if  the  living  spirit  of  an  earnest  man  coiild  do  what  it  did,  what 
might  it  not  have  done  with  all  appliances  of  order  to  boot.     Doubtless  the 
Spartan  method  of  exposing  all  weakly  children  caused  the  survivors  to  be 
healthy  and  strong,  but  it  was  rather  a  waste  of  life,  and  perhaps  not  humane, 
liable  too  to  mistakes.     A  Sir  Charles  ^Napier  would  have  fed  the  crows, 
and  some  burly  prize  fighter  been  reared  in  exchange.     One  may  imagine 
how  pleasant  a  Spartan  would  have  been  on  the  topic  of  milksops,  eflfeminacy, 
and  fdl  the  jargon  of  materialism.   It  is  an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  awkward 
fiictB,  strangling  them  in  infancy.    Dead  infants  cannot  cope  with  ll^is\^ 
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men.  Growth  may  safely  be  denied  which  is  not  allowed  to  grow.  Yet 
no  one  believes  now  that  lapping  blood  makes  brave  men,  or  that  Sepoys 
will  beat  the  Inglises  and  Hodsons,  the  heroes  of  England.  Again,  ii'a 
system  is  to  work  well,  there  must  be  no  meanness,  but  a  true  endeavour  to 
give  truly  good  things  according  to  the  class  of  pupils.  Varied  employment 
too  is  necessary  for  genial  discipline.  Con\dnce(i  as  I  am  of  the  merits  of 
a  classical  education ;  yet  there  are  many  who,  from  circumstances,  never 
get  beyond  the  grinding  labor  of  the  attempt.  And  these  generally  are 
thrown  aside  to  rot :  yet  they  are  a  large  number.  No  school  which  does 
not  deal  eflfectually  with  them  can  be  a  good  society,  or  really  high  toned. 
Appealing  to  the  successful  few  may  hide,  but  does  not  cure  the  evil. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  school  is  neglected,  the  school  is  bad,  there  is  falsehood 
at  the  core.  And  it  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  that  many  of  these  boys 
are  active  vigorous  and  old,  and  take  a  very  leading  part  out  of  school. 
"Whilst  in  school,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  are  speaking  of,  nothing 
but  shame  awaits  them.  Honor  amongst  their  fellows,  shame  from  the 
Masters.  Can  true  freedom  exist  under  these  conditions  ?  Some  means  of 
making  them  respect  themselves  intellectually  must  be  found.  Music, 
modem  languages,  natural  science,  in  all  its  branches,  at  once  restore  the 
balance.  In  one  or  other  of  these,  all  can  find  a  standing  ground  and  genial 
employment,  something  between  school  and  the  playground,  which  prevents 
the  transition  being  too  abrupt,  and  precludes  innumerable  evils  simply  by 
removing  idleness  and  shame.  These  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
any  system  that  can  safely  lay  aside  artifice  and  buckram.  The  detail  may 
vary,  but  the  main  requirements  are  unvarying.  Perfect  truth  in  deed 
must  be  aimed  at  as  well  as  in  word.  Then  masters  will  find  a  happy  hfe 
in  all  parts  of  their  duty.  No  separate  interest  will  exist,  as  the  boys 
distinctly  see  and  appreciate  rules  whose  object  is  to  give  them  freedom, 
and  are  as  a  body  as  much  interested  in  enforcing  them  as  the  masters 
themselves.  This  is  sober  experience,  no  theory.  There  will  be  no  un- 
swept  corners,  hidden  from  the  light  of  day.  Let  boys  find  that  order  is 
liberty,  and  they  are  willing  to  be  free.  "With  common  objects,  and  com- 
mon interests,  honor  is  no  sham.  Let  there  be  truth  in  those  over  them 
and  they  will  readily  forgive  mistakes,  and  will  welcome  their  masters  out 
of  school  with  infinite  pleasure,  meet  them  in  school  with  profound  respect. 
The  little  finger  of  such  rulers  is  heavier  than  the  sceptre  of  others,  even 
though  that  sceptre  in  true  Homeric  fashion  be  also  a  rod. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EnwABD  Thbino. 
Uppingham  School,  May  13th,  1858. 


CRAVING    FOR    KN^OWLEDGE. 

SiJi, 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  profited  by  the  many  excellent 
suggestions  and  hints  in  your  valuable  Journal.  **  Is  Religion  taught  in 
our  Schools  ?"  interested  me  much,  and  made  me  think  on  the  grave 
responsibility  resting  on  teachers  and  schoolman agers.  There  was  too  much 
truth  in  the  writer's  statements ;  and  there  will  be  but  few  who  candidly 
read  his  discussion  of  the  question  that  will  not  be  d/riven  to  his  conclusion. 

I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  some  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thong's 
Axioms  on  Education,  in  your  number  for  last  month.     Would  that  he,  or 
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some  experienced  educator,  would  give  practical  hints  how  the  Axioms  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  various  problems  in  the  business  of  the  school  room. 
The  order  or  arraagomont  of  the  folio ^\iiig  hjis,  however,  a  little  perplexed 
me  :  — "  The  educator  thinks  nothing  done  till  the  food  he  gives  liis  pupils 
is  digested  and  craved  for." 

Now  to  create  an  appetite  or  a  craving  for  mental  food  is  no  small  part 
of  the  educator's  work.  But  surely  this  is  to  be  done  before  not  after  the 
food  is  given.  When  the  hungry  mind  feels  "  its  aching  void "  it  will 
more  eagerly  receive  and  digest  the  food,  when  partaken  ot  there  will  be  a 
relish  of  it,  and  when  digested  a  craving  for  more.  But  the  craving  must 
be  antecedent  to  the  recipient  state.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  creating 
of  the  craving  is  no  small  part  of  the  **  drawing  out  of  the  pupil's  latent 
powers ;"  and  the  right  kind  of  food,  adapted  to  the  appropriate  stages  of 
advancement,  given  in  proper  quantities  and  in  a  way  so  as  to  insure 
digestion,  will  strengthen  and  mature  the  same  when  drawn  out. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  craving  ?  It  is  manifest 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  feeling  the  want  of,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge, 
the  food  of  the  mind.  This  is  too  wide  a  meaning  for  the  educator's  purpose. 
Having  assured  himself  of  the  right  kind  of  lesson,  of  its  proper  length,  and 
of  the  best  method  of  giving  it,  he  must  then  create  in  his  pupils  a  peculiar 
craving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject,  apart  from  that  of  every 
other  not  bearing  on  it,  before  giving  the  lesson.  Any  thing  short  of  this  on 
the  part  of  the  educator  will  not  insure  the  reception  or  digestion  of  the 
lesson  by  the  pupils.  This  craving,  once  created,  will  not  only  direct  the 
mind  to  the  subject  in  hand  but  fix  the  mind  on  it  till  it  receives  and  digests 
it.  This  applies  to  every  kind  of  lesson ;  and  in  thus  giving  due  quantities 
of  religious  with  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  I  apprehend  consists  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

The  term  **  digestion  **  might  be  explained,  but  my  letter  is  already  too 
long. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.    T.    FOEBES. 

Longtown  United  School,  May  10  th,  1858. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINrE. 

SiK, 

A  great  many  heads  of  establishments  of  the  old  school,  men  who 
merely  fall  into  the  routine  of  I  heir  predecessors  and  whose  "traditionary 
policy  "  is  the  foundation  of  their  discipline,  will  be  shocked  at  the  startling 
innovations  (?)  propounded  by  Mr.  Grignon ;  but  such  men  should  be  left  to 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  and  if  that  does  not  convince  them  of 
the  inutUity  of  their  principles  no  arguments  wiU. 

An  earnest  educator's  object  should  not  be  to  rush  at  some  plausible  theory, 
but,  after  careful  consideration,  to  gradually  develop  some  mature  plan,  and, 
hy  fixed  resolve  and  unwavering  determination,  to  carry  it  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  redound  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  his 
pupils. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Grignon  adopts  in  concert  with  many  others,  although 
not  new,  is  still  not  the  old  system  which  is  the  "war  policy"  so  ably 
described  by  him ; — **  of  honorable  war  "  no  doubt. 
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His  arguments,  in  my  opinion,  are  unanswerable,  and  I  consider  the 
radical  superiority  of  tho  system  he  advocates  to  lie  in  their  general  applica- 
bility to  all  classes  of  schools. 

I  mention  this  as  it  is  an  apology  with  some  masters  that  their  boys  not 
being  of  a  high  standard  they  could  not  appreciate  his  motives  for  brotherly 
coercing  them ;  coercing  it  must  be,  or  it  degenerates  into  apathy,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  master's  influence. 

Let  a  boy's  manners  and  education  be  what  it  may,  his  perceptions  are  like 
his  fellows. 

Supervision  is  actually  required  in  the  playground  as  well  as  the  school- 
room. As  (need  T  repeat  the  truism)  pn^cepts  inculcated  in  school  are  soon 
forgotten  without  they  are  backed  by  example  and  influence  out  of  doors. 

There  are  various  errors  that  are  liable  to  be  fallen  into  in  adopting  the 
method  of  free  association,  but  these  arise  more  from  the  faults  in  the 
teacher's  own  character  than  from  any  failure  in  the  principle.  Extreme 
familiarity  is  a  fault  that  no  educator  who  values  his  self  respect  would  ML 
into ;  the  extreme,  that  is,  reserve,  must  be  carefully  avoided  or  the  boys 
will  grow  suspicious,  fear  and  dislike  will  follow  which  entail  a  train  of 
evils  and  which  bring  forth  and  foster  faults  that  would  require  increasing 
care  to  eradicate* 

The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over-rated  in  this  age  of  universal 
improvement  when  education  occupies  such  a  prominent  position  in  social 
reform,  and  when  educators  are  breaking  through  the  conventional  thraldom 
of  days  gone  by.  All  will  agree  in  thanking  you.  Sir,  for  inviting  practical 
men  to  come  forward  and  suggest  remedies  for  the  evils  which,  unhappily, 
are  too  prevalent  in  our  scholastic  system. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Townsend  School,  Kidderminster,  Henby  W.  Cabtbb. 

May  10th,  1858. 


PUZZLES. 
Sib, 

Allow  me  to  ask  the  readers  of  your  Paper  if  any  of  them  will  be  kind 
enough  to  aid  me  in  forming  a  good  collection  of  ingeniom  Puzzles,  (Arith- 
metical, Geometrical,  or  otherwise)  calculated  to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct 
boys  out  of  schoolhours. 

Many  clever  things  I  believe  lie  buried  in  old  magazines,  etc. ;  while 
other  morceaux  are  to  be  met  with  scattered  here  and  there  as  part  of  the 
"floating  capital"  of  society;  needing  only  collection  and  arrangement  to 
form  a  highly  entertaining  and  valuable  little  volume. 

Any  communication  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Eeverend  J.  Sidi^ey  Bouchee. 

Holly  Bank  School,  Birkenhead, 
April  20th,  1858. 
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OXFORD. 

Hit  8. — The  following  are  the  examiners  under  the  middle  elauet 
examination,  with  their  respective  depurtments ;  the  selection  of  them  haa 
net«d  with  the  delegates  :— 

Rttdimmti  of  Faith  and  Seligion.— 'Rev.  'W.  Thomson,  D,D,,  provost  of 
Qaeen's  College;  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hamson,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 

PrtUminary  Examination. — F.  E.  Sandford,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Balliol  College, 
Gonncil  office ;  T.  Walrond,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  civil  service 
commistnoa. 

Enaliah  Si»tory  and  Littraiwe. — Bev.  S.  Clark,  M.A.,  Magdalen  Hall, 
Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Batteraea ;  Eev.  R.  W.  Church,  U.A., 
Oriel  College;  M.  Bernard,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  Trinity  CoUege, 

Sigher  English  Paper. — Uov.  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Professor  of  Eccleaiaatical  Hisfory. 

Zo(t"«.— Eev.  T.  F.  Henney,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College;  Rev.  W.  B.  T. 
Jones,  M.A.,  "University  CoUege. 

Crwi.— The  Very  Eev.  A.  P.  Saunders,  D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 

Mighar  Clastieal  Paper.— Tht  Very  Eev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church. 

French.— i&.  Jules  Bu^,  French  Teacher  in  the  Taylor  Inetitution. 

German. — M.  Bertram. 

Mathematies — W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  M.A.,  BaUiol  College ;  H.  J.  8. 
Smith,  Esq.,  M:.A,,  Balliol  College. 

Meehaniea.—yf .  F.  Donkin,  Esq.,  University  CoUege,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

Natural  Phiheophy. — Eev.  H.  Highton,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

Ch«mittrs.—'&.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.,  B.A.,  BaUiol  CoUege,  Professor  of 
Chemistry, 

Physiologg.—T.  K.  Chambers  Esq,,  DM.,  Christ  Church. 

Drawing,  including  1.  PVee  Sand  Drawing,  2.  PerepecUve,  3.  Degign,4. 
Arehiteclwral  Drawing.— 3.  Euskin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Christ  Church ;  W.  Dyce, 
Esq.,  E.A.i  G.  Eichmond,  Esq.,  E.A.;  F.  P.  CoekereU,  Esq.;  8.  Evans, 
Esq.,  Eton  CoUege. 

Jfwi.).~Eev.  Sir  F.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  'KA.,  snd  D.  Mas.,  Piofeeeor  of 
Hon*,  Ohrist  Ohoreh ;  3.  HnUah,  Esq. 
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The  examinations  will  take  place  at  Oxford,  London,  Bath,  Bedford, 
Birmingham,  Cheltenham,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Southampton. 

The  committee  for  communicating  with  the  above — Dr.  Scott,  Master  of 
Balliol ;  Dr.  Jacobson,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ;  Rev.  R.  Walker, 
M.A.,Wadham ;  Rev.  B.  Price,  M.A.,  Pembroke ;  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Magdalen;  Tbomas  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  All  Souls. 

May  21. — At  Wadham  College,  Mr  Ridsdale,  from  Tonbridge  School,  was 
elected  out  of  19  candidates  to  the  vacant  optm  scholarship.  Mr.  Ridsdale 
at  the  recent  election  to  five  open  scholarships  at  Corpus  was  one  of  the  10 
candidates  selected  by  the  examiners  out  of  the  vast  body,  as  being  more 
eligible  than  the  remainder. 

Natural  Science  Class  List. 
Class  1. — Allen,  John,  Exeter  College. 
Class  II. — Evans,  Herbert  Norman,  Exeter  College. 
Class  III. — Roberts,  Owen,  Jesus  College. 

Class  IV. — Adams — Reilly,  Anthony  M.  W.,  Brasenose  College.  Mac- 
key,  Clement  William,  Worcester  College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
May  21. — Sib  W.  Browne's  Medals. 
These  have  been  adjudged  as  under  : — 
Chreeh  Ode. — Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College. 
Chreeh  Epigrams. — Henry  Sidgwick,  Trinity  College. 
Latin. — George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Trinity  College. 

The  Person  Prize  has  been  adjudged  to  Arthur  Holmes,  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Theological  Examination. — Mister ^  1858. 

EXAMINERS. 

J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

C.  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Christian  Advocate. 

Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  St.  John's  College. 

J.  B.  Lightfoot,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

W.  r.  Witts,  M.A.,  King's  College. 

E.  H.  Perowne,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

LIST   OF   STUDENTS  WHO   HAVE   PASSED   THE   EXAMINATION    SO   AS 

TO  DESERVE   HONORS. 

The  names  in  each  class  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Middle  Bachelors.  Oommencino  Bachelobb. 

Class  I.  Class  I. 

♦Curtis,  J.  B.,  Cath.  ♦Grafton,  A.  W.,  Trin.  H. 


f  Summers,  E  ,  Trin. 
Class  II. 

Barlow,  W.  H.,  Joh. 

Foyster,  H.  B.,  Trin. 
♦Perry,  G.,  Trin. 
♦Washington,  G.,  Joh. 

Claas  III. 

EUison,  C.  C,  Trin. 

One  hundred  and  four  names  follow,  alphabetically  placed,  in  Class  IV. 
*  I>i0tiiigai0hcd  in  Hebrew.  f  Soholefield  Priae  for  Biblical  Gx«ek. 


Class  II. 

Bell,  E.,  Trin. 
Doran,  J.  "W.,  Joh. 
Nicholas,  P.,  Christ's. 
Palmer,  H.,  Trin. 

Class  III. 

Enapton,  H.  P.,  Queen's. 
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MISCELLANJEO  US. 

HoYAL  College  op  Pheceptors. — The  following  appointments  were  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council : — Lord  Ebury  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  were  elected 
vice  patrons,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  moderator  in  science  and  art.  The  Rev.  F.  Temple, 
bead  master  of  Rugby,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Major,  head  master  of  King's  College  School, 
were  nominated  as  members  of  the  council.  The  following  gentlemen  were  added  to  the 
list  of  examiners  of  the  college : — The  Rev.  AV.  Rogei-s,  St.  Thomas  Charter  House  ; 
Professors  Miller,  Tennant,  and  Stievenard,  of  King's  College,  London ;  and  Professors 
Masson,  Christmas,  Hoppus,  and  Arrivabene,  of  University  College.  Dr.  L.  Loewe  was 
appointed  examiner  for  oriental  languages ;  Dr.  Lankester  and  Mr.  Isbister  for  natural 
history;  Dr.  Rimbault  for  music:  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Baynes  for  moral  and  political 
philosophy. 

Gloucester  Chitrch  School  Prize  Scheme. — The  Distribution  of  Prizes 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  May.  Mr.  Curtis  Hay  ward  was  in  tlie  chair  who  made  some 
very  apposite  remarks  on  the  sorts  of  Education  fitted  for  the  childi'en,  and  especially  on 
the  merits  of  needlework.  He  wished  they  could  have  extended  their  own  prize  scheme 
through  the  county,  but  as  this  could  not  be  they  regarded  the  County  Scheme  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  no  unfriendly  feeling.  He  called  on  the 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Gloucester  and  Oxford  Diocesan  Training  College 
at  Bristol,  to  address  the  Meeting.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  children  had  read 
correctly  on  the  whole,  though  not  with  expression  and  intelligence.  They  wrote 
very  nicely.  Their  religious  knowledge  was  defective :  scarcely  any  could  tell  which 
commandment  ordered  us  to  succour  our  parents.  He  thought  the  paper  set,  however, 
did  not  sufficiently  test  their  religious  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Out  of  the  whole 
130,  only  32  could  numerate,  and  only  7  answered  this  question  rightly : — ^A  woman 

rto  market  with  lis.  6d.  in  money,  and  27  eggs,  which  she  sells  at  Is.  2d^er  dozen. 
__  spends  5s.  4|d.  at  a  draper's  shop,  and  pays  for  7  loaves,  at  GJd.  each.  How  much 
money  would  she  carry  home  ?  The  Newent  lads  alone  did  any  grammar  worth 
Qaming.  Of  local  geography  they  evinced  great  deficiency.  Mr.  Smitn  observed  how 
Dften  he  found  this  the  case  among  young  women  fairly  instructed  in  general  geography, 
Uid  he  recommended  the  use  of  county  maps,  such  parts  of  the  Ordnance  Map  as  might 
^ntain  the  village  or  town  of  the  school  and  much  of  the  surrounding  part  of  the 
ountry.  He  found  that  those  children  who  did  best  in  religious  knowledge  excelled 
qually  in  secular  subjects.  The  girls  could  scarcely  answer  the  questions  in  household 
vork.  That  of  "  How  would  you  dust  and  sweep  your  schoobroom "  was  answered 
imply  thus — "  I  would  buv  a  broom  and  sweep  it. "  They  had  spelled  a  sentence 
aken  from  one  of  the  Irish  Lesson  Books,  containing  such  words  as  bread,  sugar, 
oaf,  butter,  &c.  very  correctly  The  religious  papers  were,  however,  badly  spelled. 
Jpon  the  whole  Mr.  Smith  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  creditable  work.  Mr.  Smith 
aade  several  suggestions  to  the  effect,  1.  that  there  should  be  a  preliminary  examination, 
o  as  to  sift  the  children,  many  having  come  who  ought  not.  2.  That  recitations  of 
omething  learned  beforehand  be  adopted  instead  of  reading.  3.  That  the  questions  on 
knipture  should  be  confilned  to  some  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  such  for  example  as  the 
^nnon  on  the  Mount.  4.  That  each  child  might  be  allowed  to  choose  some  one  or  two 
ubjects  only.  The  prizes  wore  then  given,  consisting  of  very  handsomely  bound 
hbles  and  Prayer  books.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Barlow  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
ilxaminers  for  their  conduct  of  the  examination,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  gentle  tone  in 
vhich  Mr.  Smith's  criticisms  were  given.  He  agreed  in  all  he  said,  but  especially 
ommended  the  religious  paper  of  questions.  It  was  precisely  what  he  approved  of. 
Che  Reverend  Mr.  Dollys  seconded  this  vote  of  thanks.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Bellairs 
nade  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  practical  character  which  education  ought  to  take, 
ind  on  the  elementary  subjects  which  the  Committee  of  Council  required  as  the  basis  of 
ill  instruction,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elements  seconded. 

The  Rev.  E.W.  Benson,  one  of  the  masters  of  Eugby  School,  and  Fellow 
}f  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Master  of  Wellington  College. 

The  CoMiKG  Eclipse  — Sir  J.  Pakington,  with  prompt  and  sagaci(»us  liberality 
baa  offered  to  place  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  science  for  observation  of  the  great  eclipse 
)f  September  next-  -the  points  for  seeing  which  to  astronomical  advantage  Ue  in  South 
America,  and  particularly  about  Lima.  An  astronomical  expedition  may  perhaps  bo 
>rgaiiized ;  and,  if  so,  foreign  astronomers  are  invited  to  join  the  expedition. 

1o 
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The  "Working-men's  College. — The  report  of  the  council  of  this  praise- 
worthy institution  for  the  present  year  is,  we  arc  glad  to  say,  encouraging.  The  dasaes 
haye  increased,  and  the  privileges  of  the  college  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
The  study  of  French  and  Latin  continues  to  be  very  popular,  and  the  Greek  class  has 
considerably  increased  Much  proficiency  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  mathematicg. 
It  is  stated  that,  from  the  inquiries  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  students  on  entering 
the  college,  any  doubts  which  may  have  been  entertained  of  the  students  being  really 
working-men  are  quite  cleared  up.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  md  { 
recognition  of  this  and  other  working-men's  colleges  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  At 
present  there  is  a  debt  of  1000/.  on  the  building  in  Great  Ormond  -street,  but  the  council 
entertain  strong  hopes  that,  after  that  is  cleared  off  by  subscription,  the  establishment 
will  become  self-supporting. 

Testimonial  to  tile  Ret.  Dk.  Buhoess,  Editor  op  the  "Clebicai 
Journal  "  and  the  "  Journal  op  Sacred  Literature." — A  circular  signed  by  the  ■ 
following  gentlemen — R.  C.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Lindisfame ;  R.  L.  Freer,  IJ.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Hereford;  0.  T.  Dobbin,  B.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  J.  W. 
Bosanquet,  Ciaysmore ;  E.  M.  Golbum,  D.D.,  Kugby ;  E.  H.  Grfford,  M.A.,  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham;  Edward  Hincka,  D.D.,  Kiliaeagh;  T.  W.  Peile,  I).D., 
the  Vicarage,  Luton;  H.  Philips,  M.A.,  Cheltenham;  Thomas  Hobinson,  D.D.,  Canon 
ofBochester;  W.  Selwyn,  B.D.,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge;  J.  E. 
Major,  D.D.,  King's  College,  London — was  addressed  to  the  subscribers  of  the  above 
named  publications  in  December  last,  and  it  was  answered  in  contributions  varying  from 
6s.  to  51.  by  nearly  400  clergymen  and  laymen,  including  seireral  bishops  and  noblemen. 
The  sum  thus  raised  has  been  applied  in  the  following  manner  :  A  handsome  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service,  a  silver  cup,  and  a  gold  watch,  have  been  presented  to  Dr.  Burgees. 
All  these  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  bcdance  of  the  fond 
has  been  presented  to  Dr.  Burgess  in  cash,  to  be  appropriated  in  any  way  he  may  think 
proper. 

Home  in  the  East,  Old  Fokd,  Bow. — The  fifth  annual  meetiiig  of  this 

institution,  established  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The  honorary  secretary  read  the  report 
and  treasurer's  statement,  showing  that  during  the  year  36  boys  had  bc^en  admitted,  of 
whom  3  had  lost  both  parents,  10  had  step  parents,  and  15  each  1  parent,  5  were  admitted 
free,  and  for  7  from  2s.  6d.  to  os.  per  week  was  paid,  while  24  were  received  under  the  | 
Act  17th  and  18th  Vict.  Of  the  above  36,  12  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  16  ■ 
imperfectly.  The  boys  were  severally  engaged  as  tailors,  shQemakers  &c.  During  the 
year,  31  had  been  discharged,  3  sent  to  situations  in  England,  12  restored  to  friends,  2 
left  at  their  own  request,  1  discharged  by  warrant  from  the  Home  Secretary,  2  were 
discharged  and  re-admitted,  and  1  was  removed  to  another  reformatory :  7  had  been  sent 
as  emigrants  to  Canada,  and  8  more  would  be  sent  out  this  spring.  Including  the 
previous  balance  of  £27.  2s.  5d.,  the  total  receipts  from  donations  and  subscriptions  were 
£719.  13s.  6d.,  and  a  balance  of  £391.  15s.  3d.  due  to  the  treasurer.  There  had  been  a 
grant  from  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  £104.  7s.  had  been  paid  by  government 
for  the  keep  of  the  boys  up  to  March  31.  The  Eev.  J.  Kennedy,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler, 
the  Rev.  H.  Pamell,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  spoke  in  support  of 
the  respective  resolutions,  comprising  the  adoption  of  the  report,  appointment  of  officers, 
thanks  to  those  of  the  past  year,  and  to  the  noble  chairman,  which  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings.   A  very  liberal  collection  in  aid  of  the  homo  was  made  at  the  doors. 

Univeksitt  of  London. — The  council  have  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  examinations  for  matriculation  and  degrees  for  the  present  year : — Master  of 
arts,  June  7  ;  bachelor  of  laws,  June  29 ;  doctor  of  laws,  July  13 ;  matriculation,  July 
5  ;  bachelor  of  medicine,  August  2 ;  bachelor  of  arts,  October  25 ;  bachelor  of  medicine 
(second  examination),   November  1 ;  doctor  of  medicine,  November  22.     The  following 

fentlemen  have  been  appointed  examiners  for  the  year : — Classics,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W. 
)onaldson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  William  Smith ;  mathematics,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Ileaviside  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Jenard,  B.A. ;  logic  and  philosophy,  Mr.  Alex. 
Bain,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Baynes,  LL.B.;  political  economy.  Professor  Waley;  chemistry, 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson;  botany.  Professor  Henslow;  French,  M.  C.  J.  Delille;  (rerman, 
Rev.  Adolphus  Walbaum ;  laws,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  M.  A. ;  medicine  (various  branches). 
Sir  J.  L.  Hammick,  Dr.  Billing,  Dr.  Tweedie,  Dr.  Alfred  Swayne  Taylor,  Dr.  Rigby, 
Professor  Sharpey,  Professor  Kierman,  and  Mr.  Huxley. 
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Pkofessob  Chbistma8*8  Lectuees. — The  fourth  lecture  of  this  course  was 
delivered  on  May  4th  at  the  house  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature,  the  subject  being 
the  Tempest  of  Shakespere,  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  spiritual  intelligences 
exhibited  in  that  drama.  Professor  Christmas  commenced  by  examining  into  the  sources 
whence  our  ancestors  derived  their  ideas  as  to  good  and  evil  spirits.  He  showed  that, 
apart  from  angels,  whether  holy  or  fallen,  and  from  the  spirits  of  men,  there  was  a 
distinct  and  recognized  belief  in  other  orders  of  spirits,  and  he  traced  this  belief  through 
many  stages  to  the  Talmud  of  the  Jews,  giving  some  very  striking  accounts  of  the  notions 
q^read  by  the  Jewish  people  on  this  and  many  cognate  subjects.  From  this  he  passed 
on  to  the  drama  of  Shakespere,  and  showed  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  these  views 
was  the  spuitual  agency  employed  by  our  great  poet ;  and  he  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
character  of  Ariel,  as  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  poetical  of  all  which  had 
been  delineated  by  the  great  master  himself,  touched  lightly  on  Sycorax  and  her  cub- 
o£&pring,  and  exhibited  the  lawfulness  of  magic  as  displayed  in  Prospero.  This  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lough's  beautiful  statue  of  Ariel,  which  was  greatly  admired. 

National  Association  foe  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. — A  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  approaching  conference  met  the  secretary  to  the 
association  (Mr.  Hastings,)  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on  May  6th,  when,  after 
some  explanations  from  that  gentleman,  a  committee  was  formed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangments  for  the  holding  of  the  next  annual  congress  in  Liverpool. 

CoNGEEGATiONAL  BoARD  OF  EDUCATION. — Ou  May  12th  a  Very  largely- 
attended  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  held  in  Crosby  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
momoting  the  cause  of  voluntary  and  religious  education.  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  presided. 
From  the  report  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  the  coUcge  at  Homcrton  was  declared  to 
be  in  a  most  efficient  and  successful  condition.  There  were  at  present  44  students ; 
upwards  of  300  had  already  passed  through  the  training  institution.  The  whole  gave 
promise  of  great  success,  and  showed  that  religion  combined  with  education  was  highly 
advantageous  and  highly  prized.  During  the  past  year  the  receipts  on  account  of  the 
model  and  practising  schools  had  been  £591.  6s.  7d.  There  was  an  average  attendance 
in  schools  conducted  by  female  teachers  of  77 ;  in  schools  under  male  teachers  of  81. 
The  number  of  children  imder  instruction  has  been  abour  16,000.  It  was  regretted  that 
the  system  of  government  education  was  extending  its  influence,  and  was  likely  still 
farther  to  extend,  increasing  thereby  taxation  to  an  extent  which  could  hardly  be 
contemplated,  and  would,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  be  likely  to  increase  in  ten  years  to 
three  or  four  millions  a  year.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that,  with  previous  balance  of 
£15.  lis.  5d.,  annual  subscriptions  of  £490.  17s.  6d.,  donations  of  £436.  6s.  6d.  &c.  the 
total  receipts  of  the  year  had  been  £1793.  18s.  lid. ;  while  the  expenditure  had  so  far 
exceeded  as  to  leave  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  £189.  14s.  9d. 

The  Bbitish  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  association 
it  was  resolved  that  the  annual  gathering  of  the  society  should  commence  on  Wednesday, 
the  22nd  of  September.  The  Leeds  Town  Hall,  where  the  association  will  hold  its  assem- 
blies, is  fast  approaching  to  completion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  ready  for  its 
reception. 

Cheist  Chtjech  Schools,  St.  Geoege's  East  — Disteict  School  of  Aet. — 

On  the  30th  of  April  a  very  interesting  and  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  above 
schools  for  the  puroose  of  establishing  a  district  school  of  art  for  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury  occupied  the  chair.  After  presenting  prizes  to  several  of  the 
scholars  who  had  been  successful  in  the  recent  government  examinations,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave,  the  secretary  and  inspector  general  of  the 
department,  on  the  importance  of  such  studies,  not  only  to  pupil  teachers  but  to  skilled 
artizans,of  whom  many  are  employed  in  the  vicinity.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  schools,  and  an  influential  committee  appointed,  Lord  Ebury  as 
president. 

The  Saceed  Haemonic  Society. — The  committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  a  great  vocal  performance  bv  the  London 
members  of  the  great  Handel  Festival  Choir,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  provincial  choral  bodies,  to  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  some  afternoon 
early  in  July  next.  It  is  intended  to  augment  the  number  of  voices  in  the  London 
division  of  the  choir.  The  oratorio  will  probably  be  Israel  in  Egypt.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  this  magnificent  structure  appreciated  for  educational  purposes. 
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Society  of  Aets  Examinations. — From  the  returns  which  have  now 

been  received  by  tlie  council,  it  appears  that  on  the  whole  54  local  boards  of  ezaminerB 
have  been  formed,  of  which  38  have  been  organized  sufficiently  long  to  hare  been  enabled 
to  examine  candidates  at  the  previous  examination,  the  remainder  having  announced 
their  intention  of  preparing  candidates  for  next  year's  examination.  The  number  of 
candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  38  local  boards  was  1098,  and  £rom  the  returns 
it  would  appear  that  356  are  declared  qualified  for  examination  by  the  society's  board. 
The  foUowing  is  the  return  of  the  local  boards : — Louth,  4 ;  Wigan,  6 ;  West  Jdartlepool 
3  ;  Leeds  (Christian  Institute^,  No.  1,  14  ;  Northowram,  1 ;  Portsmouth,  2 ;  Warmins- 
ter, 1;  Banbury,  2;  Macch'-held,  29;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3;  Lymington,  1;  West 
Brompton,  4 ;  Leeds,  No.  2,  10 ;  Wakefield,  4 ;  Pembroke  Dock,  4 ;  Ipswich,  6 ;  London 
Mechanics'  Institution,  8, ;  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  32 ;  Selby,  9 ;  Bradford, 
18 ;  Halifax.  No.  1,  15 ;  Salisbury,  1 ;  Liverpool,  35 ;  Lockwood,  1 ;  Halifeix  (Working 
Men's  College),  No.  2.  21 ;  York,  7 ;  Berkhampstead,  19;  Bristol,  11  ;  London  Domestic 
Mission,  1 ;  Koyal  Polytechnic  Institution,  28 ;  Birmingham,  No.  1  (Messrs.  Chance's 
Eeading-room),  2 ;  Sheemess,  1 ;  Sheffield  (People's  College),  No.  1,  15;  Sheffield, 
(Mechanic's  Institution),  No.  2,  3 ;  Blackburn,  5 ;  Crosby  Hall  (London),  evening 
classes,  19 ;  Windsor  and  Eton,  10 ;  Greenwich,  I :  The  following  .prizes  are  ofiered 
to  the  candidates,  viz. : — One  first  prize  of  £5.  and  one  second  prize  of  £3.  in  each  of 
the  26  sub-divisions  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  No  prize  in  any  subject  will  he 
awarded  to  a  candidate  who  dots  not  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  therein.  The 
prizes  will  be  given  in  money  or  in  books,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  The  following 
prizes  are  offered  to  the  local  boards,  viz. : — To  the  local  board  whose  candidates  obtain- 
ing certificates  of  the  first  class  (not  fewer  than  ten)  bear  the  largest  proportion  to  its 
whole  number  of  candidates — one  prize  of  £10.  To  the  local  board  whose  candidates 
obtaining  certificates  of  the  first  class  (not  fewer  than  eight)  bear  the  largest  proporticm 
to  its  whole  number  of  candidates — one  prize  of  £8.  To  the  local  board  whose  candidates 
obtaining  certificates  of  the  first  class  (not  fewer  than  six)  bear  the  largest  proportion  to 
its  whole  number  of  candidates — one  prize  of  £6.  To  the  local  boanl  whose  candidates 
obtaining  certificates  of  the  first  class  (not  fewer  than  four)  bear  the  largest  proportion 
to  its  whole  number  of  candidates-  one  prize  of  £4.  No  local  board  can  receive  mors 
than  one  of  these  prizes.  These  sums  may  be  applied  by  the  local  boards  to  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  examination,  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  may  deem  best  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  Eev.  F.  K.  Clarke,  B.A.,  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  second  mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Mary,  at 
Walsall,  void  by  the  preferment  of  the  Eev.  R.  H.  Charters,  B.A.,  to  the  headmastenJiip 
of  Gainsborough  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Tewkesbury  Grammar  School,  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  of  Worcester  was  unanimosly  elected  master,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Priestley,  resigned. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  H.,  Bradford. — Wo  wrote  an  answer  to  F.  H.  for  which  he  never  called,  and  the 
letter  is  now  returned  to  us!  Correspondents  should  send  us  their  own  names  and 
addresses.     Anonymous  communications  are  going  out  ot  fashion,  very  beneficially. 

L.  R.  G. — We  again  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  Advertisement  in  our  last  number 
of  the  case  of  a  Schoolmaster's  distress.  Surely  a  trifle  might  be  spared  even  by  other 
Masters  to  help  a  case  of  such  pressing  need. 

*^)t*   Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to  the  Fbinter. 


REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  must  he  sent  only  to  ARTHUR  HALL^ 
VIRTUE,  and  Co,,  25,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strangers^  must 
he  accompanied  hy  a  remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale : — If  under 
40  words,  4«.  Od.;  for  evert/  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  ptige,  £2.  2s.; 
a  half -page,  or  one  column,  £1.  bs.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Advertise- 
mmis  inserted  more  than  twice. 
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"EVANGELICAL"  AND  "EECOKDITE"  TEACHING 
BEIErLY  CONSIDERED. 

^  !f  the  June  number  of  the  Jimmai  of  Edueation  there  arc  some 
,  observations  upon  "the  pulpit  as  an  instrnctor."  Whether  their 
iesign  is  to  censure  the  teaching  of  the  clewf  popularly  tenned 
"Evangelical,"  lu  such,  or  only  the  teaching  of  certain  individuals 
I  reputedly  inclnded  among  that  section  of  the  clergy,  is  not  quite 
*  apparent.  After  observing  that  the  eceleeiattieal  orthodosy  of  the 
clei^  most  be  tested  by  the  authorized  standards  of  the  church 
to  which  tiey  belong,  and  that  in  the  case  in  hand  the  appeal  must  be  to 
the  nth  and  12th  of  the  39  Articles  and  the  Homilies  of  the  United 
Ghnrch  of  England  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  regards  the  eeeUtiatticai  test  by 
Thioh  to  try  each  individual  clergyman's  doctrine  on  the  point  now  under 
Botioe,  it  vam  sofiBce  to  stat«  that  such  teaching  as  that  which  is  complained 
of  in  the  "  Journal,"  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  aeh*owledff«d  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  section  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Established  Church. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  pubHshed  by  the  "Eehgious  Tract  Socie^,"* 
a  remarkably  practical  work  by  the  late  Eev.  Henry  Venn,  of  TelliDg, 
"The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,"  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  profit. 
The  memoir  of  the  Anthor  prefixed  to  it,  is  also  eminently  practical.  The 
veil  known  "  Evangelical "  commentary  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Scott  is  also 
practical.     The  Bev.  C.  Simeon  also  waa  a  practical  preacher. 

There  is  also  a  standard  work  on  "  the  Christian  Ministry  "  by  the  Bev. 
Charles  Bridges,  an  eminent  Evangolical  Clergyman,  dedicated  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  Part  IV,  Chapter  III.,  at  pp.  222—229 
(of  Bth  edition  of  1814.)  there  are  very  fiill  and  strong  dii-ections  about 
preaching  "  tbe  law"  as  well  as  the  Gospel.  Thus  he  says,  "  Some  also  of 
our  brethren  seem  airaid  of  enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  law,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  be  teachers  of  Moses  rather  than  of  Christ.  But  our 
Lord  had  no  hesitation  in  establishing  the  obligations  of  the  old  dispensation 
(Uatt.  T.  17.)  or  in  leading  his  disciples  to  confess  them  as  their  bound^i 
daty.  Following  therefore,  his  example,  we  might  much  more  easily 
bear  tbe  imputation  of  legality  for  enforcing  the  sanctions  of  the  law, 
than  the  reproaches  of  our  conscience  for  passing  them  by."  (P.  227.) 
Again,  "  We  cannot  indeed  have  too  much  of  the  Gospel;  but  we  may 
have  too  little  of  the  law.  And  a  defect  in  the  Evangelical  preaching 
of  the  law  is  as  dear  a  cause  of  inef&cieut  ministration,  as  a  l^al  preaching 
rf  Uie  Gospel."  (P.  228.)  Again  "  our  commifision  directs  us  to  preach 
tlie  Clospel  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  law,  and  to  preach  the  law 

*  Tim  is  •  tlioToughly  "  ETsagelical"  Socict}'. 
TOL.  JUJ.  so.  139,  S.8.  It 
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under  the  gracious  encouragemeDts  of  the  Gospel.**  (P.  238.)  Such  are  the 
views  of  one  of  the  most  universally  respected  of  the  acknowledged 
**  Evangelical "  clergy,  in  a  work  regarded  as  a  "standard"  treatise  by 
the  great  hulk  of  that  body.  And  so  far  from  "The Record  "  not  supporting 
even  practical  preaching,  (as  hinted  in  the  "Journal"  p.  261)  in  two 
leading  articles  of  18th  and  25th  of  February,  1856,  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  was  particularly  called  to  the  duty  of  preaching  closely  and 
pointedly  against  vice  and  sin  in  various  popular  and  insiduous  forms: 
*•  ff'f  against  supporting  "  cheap  *'  shops  which  profess  to  sell  "  at  ruinous 
prices,"  (either  through  their  fraudulent  trading,  or  "  sweating  "  the  poor,; 
and  showing  that  God  was  not  honored  by  money  saved  by  "  hard  bargains" 
even  under  the  pretext  of  using  it  for  good  purposes ;  also  on  the  duty  of 
Christian  Masters  and  Mistresses  to  take  a  kind  interest  in  the  moral  welfare 
of  their  servants ;  and  on  the  duty  of  sermons  on  drunkeness,  and  "  petty 
larceny "  and  "  purloining,"  &c.  &c.  In  fact  some  admirable  suggestions 
were  offered.  Repeatedly,  too,  does  "  The  Record  "  allude  to  such  topics 
in  its  leading  articles. 

It  was,  I  think,  either  Newton  or  Cecil  who  said,  "  Preach  the  law,  and 
then  the  Gospel,  and  then  the  law  again."  For  the  same  exposition  of 
Christian  duly  which  would  "  build  up  "  the  justified  Christian,  would  tend 
to  convict  the  careless  sinner  and  lead  him  to  seek  justification  by  Christ. 

The  works  of  lay  members  of  the  church  may  also  be  referred  to  as 
practical.  Thus  William  Wilberforce*s  "Practical  Yiew,"  published  by 
the  Tract  Society,  is  a  practical  work.  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  "  Practici 
Piety  "  is  an  eminently  practical  work,  and  a  new  edition  would  be  very 
useful.  One  of  the  most  admirable  works  ever  published  is  by  a  deceased 
Evangelical  lady,  (patronized  by  "  The  Record")  viz.,  "  Christ  our  Ex- 
ample," by  Caroline  Fry,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wilson,  (published  by  Hatchards.) 

Among  Nonconformists,  attention  may  be  called  to  a  clear  and  lucid 
statement  of  the  true  Evangelical  view  of  justification  by  faith  only,  and 
sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  (which  is  also  enforced,)  in  "The  Anxious 
Inquirer  after  Salvation  Directed  and  Encouraged,"  by  J.  A.  James,  (pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.)  Its  circulation  has  been  enormous, 
and  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  many  Evangelical  clergymen. 

In  the  work  of  an  Evangelical  Scottish  Presbyterian  Minister,  "  Christ 
our  Rest ;  or  the  Doubts  and  Fears  of  the  Believer  practically  considered," 
by  the  Rev.  David  Pitcaim  (Seeleys^,  in  Letter  vii.,  the  due  obedience  to 
Gospel  precepts  here  on  earth  is  shown  to  be  the  pathway  to  "heavenly 
mindediiess."  Then  again,  what  an  eminently  practical  work  is  the  Lecture 
on  "Mercantile  Morality,"  by  the  Evangelical  Baptist  Minister,  the  Rev. 
William  Brock,  of  Bloomsbury?     (Msbet  and  Co.) 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  bond  fde  Evangelical  teaching 
is  practical.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  recall  attention  to  what  it  ought 
to  be,  since  the  true  standard  may  be  unintentionally  departed  from. 

As  regards  "  rest,"  the  whole  question  is  admirably  discussed  in  a  four- 
penny  book,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  viz.  "  Beulah :  or 
the  Rest  of  Man  in  the  Rest  of  God,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Yorke.  He  shows 
that  "rest"  consists  not  in  non-activity,  but  in  satisfaction  and  security; 

Sth  this  may  be  compared  the  remarks  of  Hooker  in  Book  v.,  chapter 
.,  section  4;)  that  such  must  be  the  meaning  when  rest  is  attributed  to 
(h>d  in  Genesis  ii.  2,  3  ,*  (for  that  God  "  rests  not  as  one  that  is  inactive 
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during  even  the  smallest  portion  of  His  eternity  ;**)  that  when  mankind  fell 
into  sin,  and  became  alienated  from  God,  they  lost  that  "rest,"  which  can 
be  Trained  only  in  Christ.  It  is  a  beautifully  written  and  most  consoling 
work,  and  will  well  repay  a  perusal.  Speaking  of  the  world,  Mr.  Yorke 
says — "  Some  men  look  upon  this  world  as  being  no6hing  but  a  theatre  for 
their  vanity,  or  the  storehouse  of  their  pleasures,  or,  should  they  be  of  a 
sadder  temperament,  as  the  scene  of  their  fruitless  labors  and  irremediable 
sorrows.  By  the  light  of  heaven,  however,  we  see  that  it  is  a 'field  which, 
though  in  many  parts  wild  and  savage,  is  nevertheless  preserved  for  its 
appointed  hour,  that  out  of  it  may  be  gathered  living  garlands  to  the  praise 
and  glory,  not  only  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  moral  supremacy  and  excellence 
of  €hd.  And  therefore  is  there  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."* 
(P.  35—36.) 

As  regards  the  friture  employments  in  the  world  to  come,  (alluded  to  in 
ihe  article  in  the  June  Journal,  pp.  255 — 258,)  a  most  decided  Evangelical 
Clergyman,  and  a  "  Millenarian,"  once  inculcated  the  following  lesson 
in  a  sermon  on  the  Second  Advent : — Angels  are  ministering  spirits  to 
God's  people  (Heb.  i.  14) ;  the  glorified  saints  at  the  resurrection  will  be 
"equal  unto  the  angels,"  (Luke  xx.  36);  and  therefore  the  justified,  who 
hope  to  inherit  that  glory,  should  seek  to  exercise  themselves  in  works  of 
good  for  their  fellow  creatures,  as  a  training  for  their  future  state.f 

As  regards  any  supposed  discrepancy  between  justification  by  faith  and 
judgment  by  works,  it  can  be  easily  removed.  All  have  sinned  and  for- 
feited all  claim  to  be  accounted  righteous  by  their  works ;  for  even  if  they 
had  done  all  which  is  required,  they  would  be  unprofitable  servants,  as 
Christ  teaches  (Luke  xvii.  10) ;  self-righteousness  and  pride  would  be  the 
consequence  of  justification  by  works,  and  ^A^^or^  justification  is  conveyed 
as  a  free  gift,  earned  by  Christ  who  has  borne  the  penalty  and  fulfilled  the 
law  for  man,  and  faith  is  the  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
work  are  received  (Eph.  ii.  8—10;  Eom.  iv.  2—4;  xi.  6.)  Sinners  are 
thus  accepted  by  God ;  and  their  admission  into  Grod's  kingdom  is  the  result 
of  Christ's  perfect  work.  But  without  a  change  of  taste  and  character, 
resulting  in  a  change  of  cond/uct,  they  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  presence  and  service  of  a  holy  God.  Hence  sanctification  is  as 
needful  as  justification.  Hence  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  in  the  "Anxious 
Inquirer,"  plainly  teaches  that  justification  is  only  a  part  of  "salvation;" 
and  that  sanctification  is  an  essential  feature  in  salvation,  (iii.  pp.35-6,  &c.) 
Kow  this  being  the  case,  an  example  may  be  taken  from  every  day  life : 
a  parent  may  love  all  his  children  equally  well ;  but  if  some  of  them  be 
diligent  in  their  education,  and  others  too  neglectful  of  the  means  of  self- 
improvement,  it  may  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  loving  parent  to  place  them 
dU  in  the  same  important  and  responsible  situations  in  after  life,  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  do  so.  And  thus  the  child  who  had  neglected  to 
improve  himself  to  the  same  extent  as  his  more  diligent  brother  might, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  incapable  of  being  placed  in  the  same 
responsible    and  lucrative  situation.     Now  assuming  aU  repentant  and 

•  This  passage  is  quoted  as  bearing  upon  the  remarks  on  "  the  world,"  at  p.  266  of 
the  article  in  the  June  Journal. 

t  The  Congregationalist,  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  in  his  able  Lectures  on  "  The 
Enstence  and  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits,"  in  No.  5,  intimates  an  opinion  that  glorified 
saints,  after  the  resurrection,  may  soar  about  from  planet  to  planet  to  fidfill  God's  will. 
(pp.  357-8.) 
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believing  persons  to  be  justified  for  Christ's  sake,  and  adopted  as  God's 
children,  and  assuming  them  all  to  have  an  equal  title  to  a  place  in  God's 
kingdom  for  Christ's  sake  (and  of  course  a  measure  of  sanctification  as 
the  proof),  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  those  who  have  Hved 
most  closely  with  God,  and  have  been  most  completely  trained  in  God't 
ways  here  on  earth,  may  be  capable  of  higher  employments  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom  than  others  ?*  Admiral  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  in  his  beauti- 
ful "  Thoughts  on  the  Parental  Character  of  God,"  (Hatchard,)  reminds  ub 
that  "  we  do  not  rightly  appreciate  this  world,  if  we  consider  it  as  more 
than  the  nursery  for  eternity,^*  (P.  19.)  Thus  admmton  into  the  kingdom 
is  the  result  of  Christ's  merits ;  the  place  in  it  depends  on  the  character. 

As  regards  the  remarks  in  the  article  in  the  June  number,  pp.  255-6,  on 
Isaiah  Ixiv.  6,  I  think  that  in  the  way  of  accommodation  the  words  might 
be  adapted  to  describe  human  righteousness  when  compared  with  the  spot- 
less holiness  required  by  the  Divine  law ;  and  so  our  best  deeds  may  he 
literally  described  as  per  se,  "worthless,"  (see  Job  xxii.  2,  3;  xxv.  7,  8, 14) 
in  GK)d  8  sight ;  yet,  when  they  %prxng  from  a  right  motive^  they  are  "pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,"  (12th  of  the  39  Articles);  just  as  the 
tiny  efforts  of  a  child  are  "  worthless  "  to  a  father,  though  pleasing  as  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  help  him. 

And  as  regards  the  quality  of  human  righteousness,  the  following  is 
the  verdict  of  the  "judicious"  and  learned  and  pious  Hooker : — "If  our 
hands  did  never  offer  violence  to  our  brethren,  a  bloody  thought  doth 
prove  us  murderers  before  him  j  if  we  had  never  opened  our  mouths  to 
utter  any  scandalous,  offensive,  or  hurtful  word,  the  cry  of  our  secret  cogi- 
tations is  heard  in  the  ears  of  God.  If  we  did  not  commit  the  evils  which 
we  do  daily  and  hourly,  either  in  deeds,  words,  or  thoughts,  yet  in  the 
good  things  which  we  do,  how  many  defects  are  there  intermingled !  God, 
in  that  which  is  done,  respecteth  specially  the  mind  and  intention  of  the 
doer.  Cut  off  then  all  those  things  wherein  we  have  regarded  our  own 
glory,  those  things  which  we  do  to  please  men,  or  to  satisfy  our  own  liking, 
those  things  which  we  do  with  any  by-respect,  not  sincerely  and  purely  for 
the  love  of  God ;  and  a  small  score  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our  righte- 
ous deeds,"  &c.  "If  God  should  make  us  an  offer  thus  large— Search  all 
the  generations  of  men  since  the  fall  of  your  father  Adam,  find  one  man 
that  hath  done  any  one  action,  which  hath  past  &om  hipoi  pure,  without 
any  stain  or  blemish  at  all ;  and  for  that  one  man's  one  only  action,  neither 
man  nor  angel  shall  feel  the  torments  which  are  prepared  for  both :  do  you 
think  that  this  ransom,  to  deliver  men  and  angels,  would  be  found  among 
the  sons  of  men  ?  The  best  things  that  we  do  have  something  in  them  to 
be  pardoned.  How  then  can  we  do  anything  meritorious,  and  worthy  to 
be  rewarded?"  &c.  (Hooker's  Discourse  on  Justification,  s.  7;  "Works, 
volume  ii.  pp.  608-9. )t  And  Hooker's  dying  testimony  confirmed  this 
view! 

♦  C.  Fry,  in  "  Christ  our  Example,"  ch.  i.,  hints  at  character^  as  well  as  outward 
conduct,  affecting  the  future  place : — "  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  tiie  thought,  that  the 
place  of  each  one  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  may  depend  upon  the  progress  he  has  made 

in  life ;     upon  the  character — what  ne  is — his  fitness  to  be  employed  in  the 

higher  offices  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  sit  nearest  to  the  King It  seems 

obtain  that  those  wUl  sit  nearest  to  their  Lord  who  shall  be  found  most  like  him.*' 
(pp.  20,  21.)     G.  M'Neill  says — "  Character  is  heaven — character  is  hell !" 

t  See  also  Bishop  Beveridge's  striking  remarks  on  Ihe  11th  of  the  39  Articles,  in  hifl 
"■"SKwition  of  the  Artides,  pp.  292 — 4. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  outward  actions  may  often  be  done 
from  very  different  motives ;  and  that  **  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance,  but  the  Lord  looketj^  on  the  heart,"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7.)  Hence 
mnch  that  ''is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God,"  (Luke  xvi.  15) ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees. 

At  the  same  time  let  no  attempt  be  made  to  divorce  morality  from  religion. 
Where  there  is  no  morality,  or  a  lax  morality,  there  there  is  certainly  no 
religion.  Sometimes  we  see  cases  of  amiable  and  moral  persons  without 
xeligion  or  true  religion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assail  the  morality  of  such ; 
rather  should  they  be  reminded  that  morality  alone  wiU  bring  its  reward 
in  this  world  onh/ — allow  them  the  measure  of  credit  which  is  their  due ; 
prove  to  them  that  as  regards  a  heart  searching  God,  a  right  motive  is  re- 
quired, and  gently  lead  them  to  seek  the  "one  tiing  needful "  also.  C.  Fry, 
in  "  C^st  our  Example,"  reminds  us  that  the  rich  young  man  mentioned  in 
Mark  x.  17 — 22.  affords  a  case  in  point,  and  that  he  was  clearly  an  amiable 
and  moral  man,  so  much  so  that  even  Jesus  '*  loved  him  *^  and  that  even 
while  He  warned  him  kindly  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  one  thing  needful. 
Here  then  is  the  guide  and  the  precedent  for  the  "  Evangelical "  preacher. 
Bet  forth  by  an  Evangelical  author,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  and  feeling 
towards  amiable  and  moral  persons  who  are  in  religious  error. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the 
leasonableness  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  in  so  doing  reference  may  be 
first  made  to  that  admirable  work  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  "Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  by  "An  American  Citizen,"  in 
support  of  several  points  to  be  touched  upon. 

"While  a  man  is  alienated  from  God,  he  cannot  love  God,  nor  fcdfill  the 
first  commandment.  (Matthew  xxii.  37 — 40.)  Whatever  a  man  really 
believes  of  God,  will  necessarily  influence  his  conduct ;  "  as  he  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he."  (Proverbs  xxiii.  7.)  iNTothing  but  self -denying  love 
will  ever  fully  enlist  the  affections.  Now  God  himself  has  exhibited  such 
uH/'denying  love  in  the  person  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
man.  Hearty  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  of  Christ  thus  sacrificing  himself 
leads  the  convicted  sinner  to  turn  to  God  with  all  his  heart,  in  humble 
penitence  and  grateful  submission.  Previously  he  had  wrong  views  of 
Ood's  character  and  dealings ;  but  belief  of  this  Gospel  "  truth "  (Mark 
xvi.  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13)  has  led  to  "  repentance  (change  of  mind,  jjnTaroia,) 
toward  God."  (Acts  xx.  21);  he  is  thus  disarmed  of  his  rebellious 
feelings  towards  God ;  and  Christ  having  paid  the  penalty  and  fulfilled  the 
law,  ifiere^^^n  remains  no  obstacle  to  his  receiving  the  full  benefits  of  Christ's 
vicarious  work;  and  thus  for  Christ's  sake  he  is  justified  or  accounted 
righteous,  and  is  reconciled  to  God.  And  the  character  of  the  holy  and 
sin-hating  God  being  thus  brought  to  bear  practically  upon  the  character, 
through  the  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  iii,  16 — 18.)  the  heart  is  purified  "by  [the] 
faith,"  (Acts  xv.  9.)  For  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  "  proves  that  a 
man's  character  is  invariably  formed  by  the  character  of  the  god  whom  he 
worships.     And  thus  justification  and  sanctification  are  closely  connected. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  include  all "  Evangelical "  teachers  among  "  Calvinists ;" 
for  many  of  them  are  no  "  Calvinists."  Thus  the  Kev.  H.  Venn,  of  Yelling, 
though  a  moderate  "Calvinist"  (or  Baxterian,)  we  are  told  was  "well 
eonvinced,  that  if  a  man  entertained  a  supreme  love  to  God,  and  stedfast 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  would  be  a  very  good  Christian,  whether  he  leaned 
to  the  views  of  Calvin  or  Arminius,"  and  that  when  asked  whether  a  young 
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clergyman  was  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian  he  said,  "  I  really  do  not  know : 
he  is  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  his  being  a  disciple  *  of  Calvin  or  Arminius."  (life 
prefixed  to  his  Duty  of  Man,  p.   15.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  to  life  bo  enforced  at  all  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  the  Scripture  denies  to  those  who  neglect  holiness  and 
good  works  any  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  "  the  elect."  (See  Eomans 
viii.  28 — 30.  Ephes.  i.  4.  ii.  10.)  And  also  that  practical  preaching  on 
such  texts  as  Matthew  vii.  12.  is  most  needftil  both  to  lead  God's  people  to 
examine  their  progress,  and  also  to  lead  professors  to  examine  themselves 
as  to  their  practice ;  and  also  to  convince  sinners  of  their  sins,  and  mere 
moralists  of  their  shortcomings,  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  Chiist  for  sal- 
vation, and  then  glorify  him  as  justified  believers.  And  as  "The  Record" 
itself  repeatedly  urges  the  duty  of  such  practical  preaching  on  its  clerical 
readers,  so  the  neglect  of  it  cannot  be  fairly  laid  to  "Becordism.** 

Lastly,  the  term  "Evangelical"  was  rightly  adopted  last  century,  to 
designate  those  preachers  who  used  Scriptural  terms,  such  as  "  holiness," 
"  sin,"  &c.,  instead  of  the  merely  moral  terms  which  prevailed  in  the  pul- 
pit at  that  time,  such  as  "  virtue,"  "  vice,'*  &c.  But  now  these  terms 
are  used,  though  in  a  different  sense,  by  those  most  opposed  to  the  old 
"  Evangelical "  doctrines,  e.  g,  by  the  Romanizers.  As  the  old  political 
terms.  Whig  and  Tory,  have  given  place  to  others,  the  need  of  some  more 
distinctive  term  than  "Evangelical"  (which  is  adopted  even  by  some 
"  Tractarians !")  seems  to  be  required.  If  used  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
merely  for  distinction's  sake,  why  should  not  "Recordite"  and  "Simeonite" 
be  the  antitheses  of  "  Tractarian  "  and  "  Puseyite  ?" 

C.  H.  Davis. 

[The  tenets  condemned  in  the  article  in  the  last  Jotjilnal  are  held  by  a 
great  number  of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  the  views  of  Heaven  by  a  great 
multitude  of  all  persuasions.  In  this  very  long  paper  (which  we  insert 
simply  that  the  "  Evangelicals "  as  a  body  may  not  feel  aggrieved)  onr 
much  esteemed  correspondent  has  simply  shown — what  we  never  questioned— 
that  many  eminent  Evangelicals  hold  sound  doctrines.  The  errors  and 
heresies  we  did  assail  are  admitted  as  such  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  we  repeat 
that  they  are  very  widely  held,  though  neither  "The  Record"  nor  a  large 
section  of  Evangelicals  may  be  guilty  of  them. 

Another  correspondent  writes  on  the  same  subject,  who  has  a  goodly  and 
exemplary  habit  of  condensing  his  views,  and  replies  thus — "  Your  reasoning 
goes  to  show  that  Christ's  example  is  to  do  as  much  for  us  as  His  atoning 
work.  Do  you  not  put  works  in  their  wrong  place  ?  If  you  do  not  make 
them  No.  1,  you  do  not  put  them  after  !N^o.  1.  Remember  the  13th  Article, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  scriptural.  Works  which  spring  not  of  grace  have  the 
nature  of  sin." 

We  put  works  neither  before  nor  after  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.  If 
works  without  faith  in  the  atonement  are  of  no  effect,  "  Mth,"  on  the 
other  hand,  "  without  works,  is  dead^  Ergo  each  is  essential :  and  quoad 
salvation,  neither  is  afore  or  after  the  other ;  for  of  two  essentials,  how  can 
there  be  inequality  of  eflB.ciency  ?  The  13th  Article  professedly  speaks  of 
works  other  than  as  "  God  hath  willed  and  commanded." — Ed.  J.  E.] 
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)N  our  last  mimber  we  gave  the  rule  for  modulation,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  the  dominant  and  its  seventh,  preceding  the  note  on 
which  we  wish  to  change  the  key.  The  seventh  thus  introduced, 
which  we  should  carefully  remember  must  be  a  tchole  tone  below  the 
eighth,  is  termed  the  dominant  seventh,  and  may  be  used  even  when 
no  change  of  key  takes  place,  provided  it  resolves  itself  properly  upon 
its  tonic.  Thus  for  example,  in  the  scale  of  C,  there  is  no  change  of 
key  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  basses  which  we 
have  already  drawn  out  for  this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the  third  bass  note 
which  is  C,  (the  third  of  the  scale  being  accompanied  by  the  tonic,)  is  pre- 
ceded by  G,  the  dominant  of  C.  We  may  therefore,  when  we  come  to  write 
our  harmony  to  the  scale  of  our  melody,  add  the  seventh  of  G  to  its  chord. 
This  is  F  which  resolves  itself  upon  the  E  of  the  succeeding  chord.  Again 
the  sixth  note  F  is  preceded  by  its  dominant  C,  so  in  the  chord  of  C  we  may 
introdnce  its  seventh,  which  is  B  flat.  The  eighth  note  C  is  likewise  pre- 
ceded by  its  dominant  G,  and  the  same  process  may  be  repeated. 

Let  us  now  write  out  a  scale  harmonized  in  parts,  and  beside  each  note 
mark  whether  it  is  the  third,  fifth,  or  eighth  of  the  scale.  Thus  in  our  old 
Mend  the  scale  of  C,  the  first  chord  is  E,  G,  and  C ;  E  is  the  third  of  the 
chord,  and  consequently  of  the  scale,  write  the  figure  three  therefore  before 
the  E  in  the  tenor ;  G  is  the  fifth,  write  the  figure  five  before  it,  and  beside 
C,  the  eighth,  write  the  figure  eight.  When  the  whole  scale  is  gone  through 
in  this  way,  we  shall  find  on  examination  that  there  are  two  consecutive 
eighths,  i.  e.  eighths  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  part  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale,  and  two  similarly  consecutive  fifths  on  the  same 
notes.  The  occurrence  of  these  consecutive  fifths  and  eights  is  grating  to 
the  ear,  and  should  be  avoided.  That  of  the  eighths  is  remedied  by  the 
note  just  laid  down,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  seventh  where  it  can 
be  resolved  properly.  We  omit  the  second  eighth  altogether,  repeating  the 
first  eighth,  wluch  becomes  the  seventh  of  the  succeeding  chord,  and  is 
perfecUy  harmonious.  The  consecutive  fifths  must  also  be  remedied ;  this 
may  be  done  by  shortening  the  time  of  the  first  fifth,  and  making  it  descend 
to  the  third.  Thus,  if  we  have  been  writing  out  our  scale  of  C  in  semi- 
breves,  we  make  C  the  first  fifth  a  minim,  and  play  after  it  A  the  third  as 
another  minim,  which  makes  up  the  time,  and  by  thus  introducing  an 
intermediate  note  between  the  two  fifths,  the  grating  sound  upon  the  ear  is 
avoided. 

In  modulating  from  one  key  to  another  we  must  avoid  any  sudden 
transition  of  chord,  or  the  ear  loses  the  soothing  effect  a  modulation  ought 
to  produce ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  change  to  any  extreme  key  is  seldom 
advisable.  Should  we,  however,  wish  to  effect  it,  we  must  be  careful  to 
see  that  there  is  one  note  of  connection  (that  is,  one  repeated,)  between  the 
last  chord  we  have  played,  and  the  dominant  of  the  key  into  which  we  are 
going.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  modulate  from  A  with  three  sharps  to 
D  flat  with  five  flats,  we  should  find  there  was  no  connection  naturally 
existing  between  the  chord  of  A,  which  is  A,  C  sharp,  and  E,  and  the  chord 
of  Aflat,  (the  dominant  of  Dflat)  which  is  Aflat,  C,  and  E flat;  a  connection 
must,  however,  be  made,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  introducing  an 
intermediate  chord,  or  sometimes  by  merely  maHng  our  last  chord  minor, 
that  IB,  lowering  its  third  half  a  tone.    In  the  example  we  haye  okoAii^ 
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given  of  a  modulation  from  A  to  D  flat,  the  connection  is  at  once  produced 
between  the  chords  of  A  and  A  flat  by  repeating  the  chord  of  A  as  A  minor, 
wliich  would  be  A,  C  natural,  and  E,  and  the  C  becomes  the  connecting 
link 

Wlien  modulating  to  a  minor,  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant  (that  is, 
the  half  tone  above  the  eighth)  is  very  frequently  introduced  with  the 
seventh,  though  never  alone.  In  these  cases  the  eighth  is  always  omitted. 
Thus,  if  we  wish  to  go  into  the  key  of  A  minor,  we  first  play  the  dominaiit 
of  A,  which  is  E,  the  chord  of  E  is  E,  G  sharp,  and  B ;  the  E  is  omitted  and 
the  seventh,  D,  and  ninth,  E,  are  played  in  its  stead,  and  this  leads  us  at  once 
to  A  minor.  "We  should  recollect,  however,  that  our  dominant  most  ahpofft 
be  major,  even  when  going  into  a  minor  key ;  we  should  remember  also 
that  it  is  imusual  to  go  into  two  minor  keys  in  succession  without  an 
intervening  modulation  to  one  that  is  major. 

The  relative  minor  of  any  key  is  the  one  which  possesses  the  same 
number  of  sharps  and  flats  in  its  clef  as  the  major  key  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Thus  G  major  has  one  sharp,  F,  in  its  clef.  Its  relative  minor,  E, 
has  also  one  sharp,  E.  D  major  has  two  sharps,  so  has  its  relative,  B  minor. 
E  major  has  one  flfit,  so  has  its  relative  minor,  D.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
all  the  keys  without  exception.  The  relative  minor  is  always  found  on  the 
sixth  of  the  scale  to  which  it  belongs,  that  is  one  tone  above  the  dominant 
Thus  A  is  the  sixth  of  the  scale  of  C.  A  is  therefore  the  relative  minor 
of  C,  and  we  find  it  is  one  whole  tone  above  G,  the  dominant  of  C. 

The  minor  scale  does  not  exist  in  nature,  but  is  a  work  of  human  art, 
and  has  consequently  been  the  source  of  innumerable  disputes.     When  we 
come  to  consider  it  we  shall  find  that  it  differs  greatly  from  the  major  scale 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  tones  and  semitones.   The  half  tones  £eJl  between 
the  second  and  third,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  seventh  and  eightii; 
whilst  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  there  is  a  tone  and  a  half.     Thus  if 
we  were  going  to  write  the  scale  of  A  minor,  which  has  neither  sharps  or 
flats  in  its  clef,  we  should  write  A  B  C  D  E  F,  G  sharp,  and  A.    The  cause 
of  this  accidental  G  sharp  wo  shall  see  immediately  when  we  come  to 
harmonize  the  scale.     The  rule  for  doing  this  is  as  follows  : — ^The  second, 
fifth,  and  seventh  of  the  scale,  bear  major  chords,  (that  is  the  chords 
belonging  to  them  must  be  made  major  by  the  introduction  of  accidentalB) 
the  rest  are  left  minor.     Eor  example,  in  the  key  of  A  minor  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  the  first  being  accompanied  by  the  tonic  or  key  note, 
we  write  the  notes  E  and  C  below  the  A  which  is  our  melody  in  the  treble. 
This  we  shall  at  once  see  is  the  minor  chord  of  A,  the  third  being  lowered 
half  a  tone,  for  the  major  chord  of  AisA,  C  sharp,  and E,  while  oiirC  in  this 
chord  is  natural,  there  being  no  C  sharp  in  the  clef.     The  second  note  B 
is  accompanied  by  the  dominant,  E.    But  the  second  of  the  scale  takes  a 
major  chord,  and  the  major  chord  of  E  is  E,  G  sharp,  and  B.     B  is  our 
melody,  we  must  therefore  write  the  G  and  E  below  it,  and  as  we  have  no 
G  sharp  in  our  clef  we  must  introduce  an  accidental.  The  third  and  fourth 
chords  are  left  minor ;  so  imder  the  third  C,  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
tonic  A,  we  simply  write  the  notes  E  and  A,  under  the  fourdi  D  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  subdominant,  D,  the  notes  F  and  A.     The  fifth,  E,  takes 
a  major  chord,  and  as  the  fifth  is  accompanied  by  the  tonic,  we  write  A  and 
G  below  the  E ;  but  the  major  chord  of  A  is  A,  C  sharp,  and  E,  and  as  we 
have  no  C  sharp  in  our  def  we  again  introduce  an  accidental.     The  sixth, 

WB  hMTB  minor ;  it  it  accompanied  by  the  subdominant,  and  we  writ^ 
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QQder  it  the  A  and  D.  The  seventh  must  be  made  major ;  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  dominant  E,  and  the  chord  of  E  is  K,  G  sharp,  and  B.  Now  the  Q 
is  in  our  melody,  and  there  being  no  G  sharp  in  the  clef  we  are  again 
obliged  to  introduce  an  accidental,  thus  producing  the  three  half  tones 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  before  noticed.  In  the  descending  scale 
the  fifth  is  usually  made  iirst  minor  and  then  major.  The  second  and 
seventh  retain  their  major  chords,  however,  in  both  ascending  and 
descending  harmony.  It  would  be  well  if  the  pupil  would  now  practice 
himself  well  in  writing  and  harmonizing  minor  scales  and  very  simple  airs, 
and  in  modulating  from  major  to  minor  keys.  This  will  prepare  him  for 
the  subsequent  rides  which  we  hope  tD  give  in  a  concluding  paper  on 
this  subject.  C. 


Yoitng-Ladt  Edttcation. — It  appears  to  be  the  leading  aim  of  parents 
under  the  present  system  to  spend  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  money, 
and  to  neglect  every  other  faculty,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  memory.  What 
an  amazing  sight  is  the  spectacle  of  a  stupidish  girl  of  12  or  14  going 
through  her  course !  She  does  her  practicing,  she  draws  from  nature,  she 
talks  Ei*ench  to  one  maid  and  German  to  another ;  she  learns  her  history  of 
all  countries,  modem  and  ancient ;  she  has  her  backboard,  her  dumb-bells, 
her  dancing  lesson ;  she  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  algebra,  ten  minutes 
Latin,  five  minutes  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  every  other  day ;  she 
repeats  the  dates  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings ;  she  is  taken  to  the  lectures 
of  the  newest  Italian  exile,  and  of  the  last  caught  German  chemist.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  mark  the  satire  of  nature  on  all  this,  and  to  see  how  deadly 
stupid  and  insipid  she  is  at  1 8.  The  only  result  that  has  been  attained  is 
that  her  mother  can  say  that  **  Mary  has  had  every  advantage,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  on  her  education.*'  The  first  maxim  in  intellectual 
training  is,  that  clever  children  are  sure  to  be  clever,  and  stupid  children  to 
be  stupid ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  only  cleverness  of  any  use  in  a  child  is 
that  which  can  be  continued  into  maturer  life.  It  follows  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  ascertain  what  all  children,  clever  or  stupid,  can  and  ought  to 
learn,  and  then  to  allow  the  clever  only  to  go  beyond ;  while  care  is  taken  that 
their  cleverness  shall  be  both  judged  and  directed  by  the  probability  of  its 
ultimate  resnlt,  Now,  what  ought  all  young  ladies  to  learn  ?  Eirst,  to 
speak  and  write  English  correctly,  and  to  read  it  aloud  clearly  and  fluently. 
Next,  to  do  plain  needlework.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  wealth 
can  supersede  the  necessity  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most 
feminine  of  occupations ;  next,  it  afibrds  even  the  stupidest  person  an 
opportunity  of  doing  one  thing  well  without  being  attracted  by  the  display 
that  usually  attends  excellence ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  most  valuable  preparation 
for  a  useful  intercourse  with  the  poor.  Then  must  come  the  rudiments  of 
history,  geography,  and  ciphering,  and  as  much  Erench  as  the  natural 
ability  of  the  student  renders  possible.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  except 
dancing — all  else  should  depend  upon  natural  gifts  and  personal  tastes. 
There  is  nothing  a  clever  girl  may  not  learn  with  advantage  if  she  has  a 
real  turn  for  it,  and  although  scarcely  any  woman  can  ever  be  so  learned  or 
clever  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifierence  whether  she  is  also  good 
looldng,  yet  she  may  easily  acquire  a  proficiency  which  will  be  a  source  of 
gmiitne  afttis&ction  to  herself  and  iiiends. — Saturday  Beview-- 
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PR0PSRTIU8, 

Book  I.  Elegy  vii. — To  Ponticus,  an  epic  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid.Tiist. 
IV.  X.  47.— 

PonticuB  Heroo,  Bassus  quoque  notus  lamboi 
Dulcia  convictiiB  membra  fuere  mei. 

He  wrote  a  poem,  it  would  seem,  on  the  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes. 


r<d 


is 


Ibid.  3.— "Ita  sim  feUx/*  "as  I  hope  to  be  happy,"  a  form  of  oath 
with  which  compare  Sueton.  Tiber,  xxi.  sect.  8.  **  Jucundissime  et,  ita  sim 
felix,  vir  fortissime."  Senec.  Apocol.  "Ita  ilium  almum  et  felicem 
habeam.'' 


Ibid.  5. — "  Consuemus.**  Perhaps  a  syncope  for  "  consuevimus"  (as 
surrexe  for  surrexisse :)  or  it  is  from  "  consueo,"  an  antiquated  form  not 
elsewhere  found.  Putschius  and  Priscian  note  that  such  a  form  existed, 
but  give  no  quotations  for  it. 


Ibid.  11. — 

Me  laudent  docts puellss 

**•  Me  let  men  quote  as  having  alone  found  &yor  with  an  accomplished  damsel." 

i Laudent  is  %,q,  praedicent,  like  aivd  (aio)— iW^.]     Compare  III.  iv.  11. 
!e  juvet  in  gremio  doctce  legisse  puellae,  Auribus  et  puris  scripta  pro- 
basse  mea.'^ 


L3 


fe 

i 

1 


I 


Ibid.  15. — "Puerhic."   So  in  I.  vi.  23.  "puer  iste:"  in  eachcaseCupid 
is  meant. 


Ibid.  16. — 

Quod  nolim  nostros  eviolasse  decs. 


P 


Such  is  the  general  MSS.  reading  which  Beroaldus  first  proposed  to  alter 
into  "  te  violasse,"  or  "  evoluisse,"  both  of  which,  says  Muretus,  he  had  ^ 
found  in  old  MSS.     Muretus  inclines  to  either :  preferably  to  "  eviolasse." 
Scaliger,  Lachmann,  and  most  modem  annotators  adopt  the  former.    We 
shall  then  construe — 

Thee  too  if  von  urchin  (Cupid)  shall  have  smitten  with  unening  bow, 
A  fete  I  would  our  destinies  had  not  decreed. 

"Evoluisse"  is  "to  have  spun  out,*'  t.  e.  "decreed."  Compare  Claudian 
de  Kapt.  Pros.  1.  53.  "Longaque  ferratis  educunt  ssecula  pensis."  Paley 
thiTiTrfl  Decs  is  ».  q.  fata.  If  "te  violasse"  should  be  read,  we  should 
construe — 

*<  As  to  which  matter  I  could  wish  you  had  not  offended  the  gods  that  rule  our  fittes." 


Ibid.  18.—"  Situs  "  and  "  sinus  "  are  from  "  sine,"  "  to  let  lie."  Paky 
compares  the  Greek  kav  opposed  to  Kiveir,  Lying  by  causes  decay,  and  henoe 
the  usual  sense  of  "  situs  "  as  in  this  passage.   Compare  Yirg.  Mn.  vi.  463. 
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"Per  loca  senta  situ/'  where  Servius  says  "mtus"  is  properly  "lanugo 
jaaedam  ex  humore  procreata/'  a  kind  of  monldiness  arising  from  damp : 
"et  fit  in  locis  sole  carentibus."  For  "Agmina  septem  "  in  verse  17.  see 
Ovid  Trist,  II.  i.  319-20.  "  Cui  tacui  Thebas  et  mutua  vulnera  fratrum, 
Bt  septum  portas  sub  dace  quamque  suo." 


Ibid.  20.—"  Tibi  subjiciet,"  "dictate  to  you."     Or.  hwofiaXei. 


Ibid.  22 

Tunc  ego  Romanis  prsdferar  ingeniis. 

"  Bom.  ingeniis  "  seems  here  to  be  the  ablative  "  by  Eoman  intellects." 
" Jaces/'  "you  lie  dead."  Paley  quotes  Theocr.  xxiii.  44.  J  ^^  Keitrai. 
See  also  Ovid  Trist.  III.  iii.  71-4.  "  Quosque  legat  versus  oculo  properante 
dator,  Grandibus  in  tumuli  marmore  cssde  notis :  Hie  ego  quijaceo  tenero- 
rum  lusor  amorum,  Ingenio  perii  Naso  poeta  meo."  Propert.  III.  iv.  35. 
"Qui  nunc  jaoet  horrida  pulvis.'*  TibuU.  HI.  ii.  29.  "  Lygdamis  hie  situs 
art." 


Ibid.  26. — " Magno fenore."  Compare  Propert.  IV.  i.  22.  "Post  obitum 
luplici  fenore  reddet  Honos."  Ovid  Heroid.  Phasdr.  (iv.)  19.  "  Venit  Amor 
praviuSy  quo  serins." 


EuiGT  vni. 

To  Cynthia  against  following  the  fortunes  of  a  Pretor  to  a  foreign 
)rovince. 


Ibid.  3.— "Iste,"  "thatprsetor  of  yours."  Donaldson  in  Yarronianus 
;p.  311.)  distinguishes  "hie/'  "iste,"  "ille,"  as  follows:— 

OlCy  "  this/'  "  the  person  or  thing  here/'  indicates  the  speaker  and  all  close 
to  him. 

[st6|  "that— of  yours/'  indicates  the  person  addressed,  and  those  in  his 
proxiinity. 

Die,  "  that  other,"  indicates  all  distant  persons  and  objects. 

Lanrentius  Yalla  (El.  II.  c.  iv.  39.)  says  "  de  me  loquens  dicere  debeo 
hoc  caput,  hsc  manus,  hmc  civitas.  De  te  vero  istud  caput,  istamanus,  ista 
civitas.    De  tertia  autem  persona  "  illud  caput,  ilia  manus,  ilia  civitas." 


Ibid.  7. — 

Tu'pedibus  teneris  positas  fulcire  pruinas. 
"  Are  you  equal  to  pressing  with  tender  foot  the  laid  hoarfrosts  ?" 

"  Fulcire,"  according  to  Scaliger  and  following  editors  should  be  read  for 
"  Bulcare."  It  is  u  q.  irii^eiy  or  trrilieiv ;  and  occurs,  according  to  Scaliger, 
in  a  passage  of  Celsus,  Book  vii.  irepl  OepairBiac  opxifav.  "  Quod  ubi  inciidit, 
linamenta  super  non  ^cienda,  sed  leviter  tantum  ponenda  sunt." 

With  the  next  verse  compare  Yirg.  £cl.  z.  48-9.  "Alpinas  ah  dura  nives 
et  frigora  Eheni  Me  sine  sofa  vides,  &c." 
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Ibid.  10.— "Tardis  Verpliifl,"  "at  the  late  rising  of  tiie  Pleiads."  Tbe^I^ 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Pleiads  was  hazardous  for  sailors.     See  Henod'i 
Works  and  Days,  620.     Theocr.  Epigr.  iz.  5-6.     Callimach.  Epig.  six. 

where  Blomfield  and  others  remark  that  there  was  danger  in  sailing  in  the    ir 
season,  "  Orientis  Hsedi.'' 


Ibid.  12. — "  Elevet"  «=■  irrita  reddat,  *'  carry  aloft." — FaUtf. 


Ibid.  15. — 

£t  me  deflxum patiatur. 

One  of  the  earliest  readings  was  "  patiaris,"  for  which  Scaliger  read  from 
a  MS.  "patiatur."  Muretus  preferred  "patietur/'  which  seems  better  to 
harmonize  with  "  aufcret,"  and  follow  the  same  ncmioative  "unda." 


Ibid.  19. — 

Ut  te  fclici,  prsevccta,  &c. 

"  Prsevecta  "  is  the  vocative  where  we  should  expect  the  accusative.  Cf. 
Madvig's  Grammar,  §  299,  obs.  2.  where  the  use  of  tlie  vocative  for  the 
nominative,  a  commoner  usage  than  that  here  (viz.  voc.  for  accusat.)  is  illus- 
trated. See  Virg.  jd^n.  ix.  485.  "  Canibus  date  praeda  Latinis."  Tibull. 
I.  viii.  53.     Persius  v.  124.  "  Unde  datum  hoc  sumis,  tot  subdite  rebus." 


Ibid.  20. — "Oricos."  More  commonly  "  Oricum."  Pompon :  Mela  de 
situ  Orbis,  II.  v.  p.  34.  "Deinde  sunt  quos  proprie  lllyricos  vocant :  turn 
Pyrsei  et  Libumi  et  Istria.  Urbium  prima  est  Oricum,  secunda  Dyrrha- 
chium,  Ac." 

Ibid.  22. — 

Nam  me  non  ullse  poterunt  corrumpere  tsedsB 
Quin  ego,  yita,  tuo  limine  vera  querar. 

**  For  no  other  unions  shall  avail  to  estrange  (or  change)  me,  so  as  to  prevent  my 
nttering  true  complaints,  my  life,  at  thy  threshold." 

Scaliger  read  "de  te"  for  " taedae "  from  old  MSS.  and  "lumine"for 
"  limine  :'*  he  understood  "  tuo  lumine*'  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  "  te'*  He 
observes  that  "  taeJaB  "  could  not  be  appropriately  used :  but  we  constautly 
find  "conjux,"  "maritus,"  and  "HymensBos"  used  in  a  like  loose  sense 
in  Virgil  and  other  Latin  Poets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  "  limine  "  being 
the  right  reading,  and  "vera  querar"  (Hertsberg)  is  preferable  to  "verba 
querar"  and  "acerba  querar,"  t,  e,  "bitterly  complain." 


Ibid.  23. — "Nee  me  deficiet.  &c."  "  Nor  will  I  cease,  &c."  An  imper- 
sonal use  of  the  verb,  says  Paley.  But  see  Madvig,  sect.  388,  a.  and 
observation.  The  infinitive  with  sum,  or  with  verbs  which  like  "cadit,** 
"dis^lioety*'  are  approximate  to  impersonal  verbs,  may  stand  as  subjects. 
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D.  25.-»-^'Autarici8  —  in  oris,"  "  on  the  coasts  of  the  Aotarii/*  in 
a.     See  Strabo,  VII.  v. 


^.  35. — Hippodamia's  dower  was  Ells  and  Pisa,  which  Pelops  won 
her. 


3).  36.— "Et  quas  EKs  opes,  Ac."  See  TibuU.  I.  iv.  28.  "Qui  prior 
est  carcere  missus  equis."  Hor.  Od.  IV.  ii.  17.  "Sive,  quos  Elea 
m  reducit  PaLna  ccslestes." 


[D.  38. — 

Non  tamen  ilia  meos  fugit  avara  sinus. 

ivara  "  here  is  u  q,  ^trrt  elvai  avara,  so  as  to  be  coveteous.) 

et  she  has  not  fled  from  my  embraces,  and  so  proved  herself  mercenary.' 

e  next  two  verses  remind  us  of  Moore. 


(( 


Here's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ; 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
"What  gold  could  never  buy.' 


[n.  42. — "  Kara,**  "  matchless,"  or  ''uncommon.'*    See  Propert.  I.  xvii. 
*Rara  puella  fuit,"  and  Ovid  Met.  xiv.  317. 


rn.  41. — 

Sunt  igitur  Musae  ncc  amanti  tardus  Apollo. 
e.  Sunt  igitur  Musse  fnmi  tarda)  et  amanti  (non)  tardus  Apollo. 


Elegy  IX. 
To  Ponticus.     See  Elegy  vii. 


[D.  3. — "Ad  jura:"  a  metaphor  introduced  by  "libera"  in  the  prece- 
verse.  The  contrast  is  heightened  between  his  former  and  his  present 
:  because  his  love  is  one  whom,  as  his  bought  slave,  he  has  a  right 
:  whereas  love  has  turned  the  tables.  See  El.  xi.  in  Lib.  iv.  v.  2. 
trahit  addictum  sub  sua  jura  virum.'' 


rn.  4. — "  Quovis  —  mode."     "  To  any  extent."    How  unworthy  this 
loomed,  Horace  shows,  Od.  I.  xxvii.  16. 

Quae  te  cunquc  domat  Venus 
Non  erubescendis  adurit 
Ignibus,  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peooos.— 
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''Domet"  is  the  same  as  ''doQutara  sit:*'  "is  to  enslaye;"  tlie  present 
sabjunctiTe  for  the  fature,  which  so  often  occurs  in  Plautos  and  Terence. 
See  Plant.  Menaechm.  148  and  744  ibid.  "  Oircuminius.*'  For  the  doves  of 
Dodona  ireXecd^ec  or  dark  women,  ^reXal,  i.q.  TUKatrycU  see  Herod,  ii.  67. 
In  V.  10.   *'Flere"  =  flebiliter  canere. 


Ibid.  11. — "  Pins  in  amore,  &c."  Mimmermns,  the  supposed  inventor 
of  Elegiac  verse,  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  at  Smyrna.  Horace  deemed 
his  poems  superior  to  Gallimachus,  who  was  a  vast  favorite  with  the  Boman 
poets.  See  Hor.  Epistl.  II.  ii  100-1.  "Quis,  nisi  Gallimachus?  Si  plus 
adposcere  visus;  Fit  Mimmermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  gaudet."  And  see 
£p.  I.  vi.  65.  **  Si,  Mimmermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisqne  NIL  est 
jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque." 


Ibid.  13.—"  Tristes  libellos,"  "  dull  epics."  Tristes  =  "  durofl"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  * '  leues  "  or  '' molles,"  A^.elegiac  strains,  which  Paley  parallels 
by  referring  to  iii.  26,  44.  **  Inque  tuos  ignes,  dure  poeta,  veni."  Construe 

**  Go  now  compose,  if  you  can,  those  severe  epics." 

or  it  may  be,  and  this  is  the  more  common  interpretation,  "  Shut  up,  lay 
aside  in  your  desk  those  severe  epics,''  «.  e,  his  Thebaid.  "  Compone  "  would 
then  be  •.  q» "  sepone."  SeeHor.  Sat.  I.  ix.  28.  "  Omnes  composui.  Felices.'^ 


Ibid.  16. — 

Quid  si  non,  &c. 

"  What  if  you  had  not  a  ready  supply  of  matter ;  seeing  that  now  you  want  water 
though  in  the  midst  of  a  river." 

«.  e,  since  you  lack  what  to  pour  forth,  though  in  the  full  tide  of  love. 

Paley  compares  I.  vii.   19-20.    **  £t  frustra  cupiet  moUem  componere 
versum,  &c." 

Ibid.  20.— 

Et  magis  infemss  vincula  nosse  rotso. 

h.  e.  the  wheel  of  Ixion.  See  Virgil.  Georg.  III.  38-9.  "Tortosque  Lrionis 
angues  Immanemque  rotam."  Tibull.  I.  iii.  73.  '*  Ulic  Junonem  tentaie 
Izionis  ausi  Yersantur  celeri  noxia  membra  rot4.'' 


Ibh).  21. — "Quam  pueri,  &c."     See  I.  vii.  15.,  I.  vi.  23.,  I.  xix.  6. 
"  Non  adeo  leviter  nostris  Puer  heesit  ocellis." 


Ibid.  24. — 

lit  non  altem^  &c. 

"  As  not  to  check  the  string  with  altemationB  of  her  hand." 

A.  metaphor  from  a  woman  holding  a  bird  by  a  silken  thread,  and  tanta- 
]izmg  it  by  allowing  it  a  slight  freedom,  only  to  check  it. 


Ibid.  84.-^ 

Dicere  quo  pereai, 

Cf.  I.  vi.  27.  above.  "Multi  longinquo  periere  in  amore  libenter.'* 
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ELEaxX. 

Addressed  to  Gallus,  to  whom  he  had  written  El.  I.  v.  ahove. 

Ibid.  5. — "  Morientem,"  "  dying  for  love."  Vidimus  et  longa  ducere 
&c.  Scaliger  read  "Vidimus  in  longam  ducere  verba  moram:"  but  he 
mentions  the  residing  "et  longfi — mora  "  as  in  one  MS.  and  not  to  be  despised. 
In  V.  2,  for  "in  lacrimis,"  Muretus  mentions  a  reading  "illecebris,"  but 
rightly  deems  that  "lacrimis"  is  the  true  reading,  because  in  El.  xiii.  14- 
16,  we  have  "Et  flere  injectis  Galle  diu  manibns.  Complexa-puella."  The 
participle  seems  manifestly  used  here  in  a  passive  sense  as  "Experts^/'  also 
in£l.  iii.  18.  Muretus  quotes  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Sext.  Kosc.  "Scelestum, 
Dii  immortales,  ac  nefarium  facinus,  atque  ejusmodi,  quo  uno  maleficia  ac 
Bcelera  omnia  complexa  esse  videantur.'' 


Ibid.  8.— 

Mediis  caelo equis. 

"  With  her  steeds  in  the  midst  of  Heaven." 
A.  e.  "ad medium  cceli  provectis,"  or  "medium  cesium  emensis." 

Ibid.  13. — "Fide,"  "the  power  to  keep  a  secret."— Pa/^. 


Ibid.  15. — "Diversos,"  "separated,**  or  "estranged."  Scaliger  read 
"  divisos,"  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  no  necessity.  See 
Paley's  note  as  to  the  derivation  of  "  diversus ;"  and  compare  I.  iii.  31.  At 
v.  19,  compare  El.  ix.  7.  "Me  dolor  et  lacrim®  merito  fecere  peritum." 

Ibid.  21. — "Tu  cave,  &c."  The  Delph.  Ed.  compares  Ovid  A.  A.  1. 
"  Cede  repugnanti :  cedendo  victor  abibis."  "  Tristi "  in  this  verse  is  equi- 
valent to  "angry,"  "offended." 


Ibid.  25. — 

Quando  contemnitur  ilia. 

Muretus  says  that  "  quando  "  is  not  often  used  in  this  sense  and  with 
this  mood,  but  he  quotes  Plant.  MensBchm.  Prol.  72.  "  Quando  alia  (fabula) 
agetur,  aliud  fiet  oppidum,"  and  ibid  Act  I.  scene  i.  2.  "Ideo,  quia  mensam, 
quando  edo,  detergeo." 


Ibid.  27-8. — Compare  I.  i.  16.  "Tantumin  amore  preces  et  benefacta 
valent."     In  v.  29,  "remanere"  is  i,  q.  "  constans  esse."     Cf.  I.  i.  31. 


Ele^y  XI. 

To  Cynthia  at  Bain. 

Ibid.  1 — 6. 

Quid  te noctes  ? 

**  Ah !  Cynthia  does  a  care  to  pass  nights  mindful  of  me  at  all  occur  to  thee,  as  thou 
tarriest  in  the  midst  of  Baise,  where  lies  the  narrow  way  on  the  shores  of  Hercules,  and 
admirest  one  while  the  waters  lying  beneath  the  realm  of  Thesprotus,  at  another  time, 
those  nighest  to  noble  Hisenum." 
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For  " abducero,"  in  v.  5,  Scaliger suggests  "ah!  ducc»re,"  where  "docere" 
isi.y.  "ducondi,"  following  "cura"  in  construction,  tkjaliger  also  suggested 
"(»t  modo,"  ill  V.  4.  for  "Proxima,"  which  emendation  was  justified  by  a 
late  MS.  He  explains  verses  3,  4,  as  referring  to  the  two  seas,  *'  alterum 
Puteolis,  alterum  Mist»nis  subjectum."  "  Semita,"  in  v.  2,  was  **  the  narrow 
way  6  t^atnv  'lifKiK'Aia  Zia\(itrai,  tolq  fiov^  iXavyoyra  rote  r?/pvo>ov.— ' 
Strabo,  v.  4. 

Ibid.  6. — 

Ecquifl  in  extremo,  Ac. 

*'  Does  any  room  remain  for  me  m  a  comer  of  your  lore  ?  Can  you  spare  me  a  men 
comer  ?  " 

Hertzbei^  and  Paley  cf.  Ter.  Eun.  IV.  ii.  12.  "Certe  extrema  lines 
Amare  hand  nihil  est." 


Ibid.  10. — "Lucrina  —  aqua,"  a  salt-water  lake  at  the  in-rcst  part  of 
the  deep  bay  between  BaisB  and  Puteoli,  with  only  a  narrow  land-strip 
between  it  and  the  outer  sea,  that  strip  being  the  '*'  via  Herculea  *  of  tra- 
dition, though  it  was  probably  of  natural  construction.  It  was  i*i^ht  stadcs 
long,  and  broad  enough  for  a  road  for  wagons.  Smithes  Diet.  0.  and 
K.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  a. 

Ibid.  12.—- 

*'  Altcmae  facilis  cedero  lympha  manu.'* 

"  The  wave  that  easily  gives  way  before  altcmate  hands." 

**  Manu,"  «.  a,  **  manui."  Madvig,  sect.  46.  obs.  3.  See  also  Yirg.  Eel. 
V.  29.  **  curru.'^  Oeorg.  iv.  158.  jEn.  i.  257,  iii.  541.  "Facilis  cedcre." 
Livy,  vii.  33.  **  Pacilis  vinccre  et  vinci." — "  susurros"  ■=  6api<rfju)vc. — Foley. 


Ibid.  14. — " Compositam,"  "reclining."     See  Virg.  2En.  i.  698.  and 
Georg.  iv.  189.     "  Post  ubi  jam  thalamis  se  composuere." 


Ibid.  23-24.— "Tu  mihi,  &c."    Compare  Horn.  11.  vi.  430.  "Eicrop,  Arap 
ffy  fwt  iaai  irar^p,  <rv  2e  ir&rvia  fJifirrip.  k»  t,  \. 


Ibid.  28. — "  Discidium,"  "  a  separation."     See  Ter.  Andr.  IT.  ii.  14. 
"  Qui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt." 


Ibid.  30. — "Bale  aquas:"  a  bold  expression,  says  Tal:ij,  for ''Baiaxuft 
aqu8B."     See  Madvig*s  Grammar,  sect.  60.  obs.  1.5. 


Eleot  XII. 

Addressed  to  an  anonymous  friend  in  the  country,  who  twitted  liim  with 
his  weakness  for  Cynthia. 

Ibid.  1. — "Oesidie,"  of  sitting-at-home.  Cf,  Pronert.  T.  xv.  6.  **  Deses," 
as  a  stay-at-home.    lo  ▼.  2.  "conscia"  is  "privy  to  my  loves."    Compare 

1  z.  a. 
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Ibid  6. — 

Nee  nostra  dulcis  in  aure  sonat. 

"  Nor  does  she  sweetly  murmur  in  my  ears." 

Another  explanation  is — 

**  Nor  does  Cynthia's  name  sound  sweetly  in  my  ears." 

For  the  former  sense,  as  Paley  remarks,  the  adverb  **  dulce  "  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  used,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  For  the  second  inter- 
pretation compare  II.  1,  2.  *'TJnde  mens  veniat  mollis  in  aure  liber." 


Ibid.  10. — 

InvidiaB  fuimus. 

"Our  good  luck  has  made  the  Gods  jealous.     Is  it  some  God  that  hath  crushed  mv, 
or  some  herb,  which  gathered  on  the  heights  of  Caucasus,  divides  (lovers.)" 

**  Lecta  Prometheis  —  herba  jugis."  See  -^schyl.  Fragm.  179.  (Dindorf) 
translated  by  Cicero  Prom.  Solut.  '*Ex  quo  liquatae  solis  ardore  excidunt 
QnttaB,  quae  saxa  assidue  instillant  Caucasi."  and  Seneca's  Medea,  *'Ciu» 
fert  opertis  hieme  perpetua  jugis  Sparsus  cruore  Caucasus  Promethei." 
The  herbs  of  Caucasus  were  used  specially  in  incantations.     See  Paley. 


Ibid*  16. — 

Non  nihil,  h.  e.  plurimum. 
It  is  OUT  hope  to  finish  the  first  book  in  another  "  Half  Hour." 
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OTH  sets  of  these  reports  are  just  published:  those  from  the 
National  British  and  Scottish  Schools,  and  those  from  the  Union 
and  Eeformatory  or  purely  Government  Schools.  We  hear  these 
reports  are  not  to  reappear,  which  we  regret,  as  the  publication 
of  the  independent  opinions  of  so  many  different  minds  was  a 
great  benefit  and  a  Tiseful  aid  to  the  formation  of  public  judgment 
on  the  subject.  The  intrinsic  value  of  many  of  the  reports, 
however,  has  been  but  small,  and  hence  it  has  probably  been  thought 
expedient  to  forego  the  heavy  expense  of  printing  them  for  the  future. 
A  synopsis  will  be  published  in  their  stead. 

"We  cannot  forbear  to  insert  an  extract  from  the  excellent  and  faithful 
picture  Mr.  Brookfield  gives  of  schools  for  the  poor  called  **  good  "  : — 

I  was  once  inspecting  a  school,  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  which  would  convey 
an  utterly  incorrect  impression  oi  its  relative  quality.  As  compared  with  other  schools 
it  was  a  very  respectable  and  thriving  institution.  The  clergyman  learned,  assiduous, 
pious,  and  most  deservedly  of  high  position  and  repute ;  beloved  in  his  parish,  and 
esteemed  beyond  it.  The  teacher  was  accomplished,  industrious,  humble-minded,  and 
zealous  in  his  work.  The  first  class  had  read  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
I  asked  them  whose  were  the  words  they  had  been  reading.  No  answer.  I  repeated 
the  question  in  many  varied  forms ;  but  still  no  answer.  The  clergyman  said  they  could 
not  understand  my  way  of  putting  the  question.  I  therefore  showed  them  some  very 
bad  penmanship  of  my  own,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  addressed  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  school,  and  asked  whose  words  those  were ;  and  they  gave  the  answer  with  terrible 
precision.  I  asked  whose  were  the  words  of  the  sermon  they  had  heard  last  Sunday ; 
they  replied  (I  have  no  doubt  with  equal  accuracy),  "  the  clergyman's."  I  asked  whose 
were  the  words  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  and  they  said,  "  St.  Paul's."  I  now 
repeated  my  first  questionj  *'  Who  spoke  the  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?"  No 
answer  still.  The  visitors  grew  uncomfortable ;  the  teacher  distressed ;  and  the  clergy- 
maQ,  assuring  me  that  the  children  could  answer  the  question  if  inteUigLbly  T^roTjooftd*' 
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them,  accepted,  at  my  request,  the  responsibility  of  putting  it.  *'Now,  my  dear 
children,"  he  proceeded,  **  I  am  going  to  ask  you  precisely  the  same  question  as  the 
Inspector,  which  I  am  sure  you  can  answer.  Who  spoke  the  words  cf  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  ?  But,  before  answering  it,  think  for  a  moment  who  it  was ;  and,  as  you 
pronounce  his  name,  make  a  bow  or  courtesy  of  obeisance,  for  it  is  written,  'At  his  name 
every  knee  shall  bow/     So,  now ;  whoso  words  were  they  ?" 

I  need  not  add  that  the  question  was  answered  by  a  shout  more  accurate,  triumphant, 
and  unanimous  than  rcyerential ;  that  comfort  and  good  humour  were  restored,  and  that 
I  was  looked  upon  as  an  incompetent  and  discomfited  examiner.  But  when  afterwards 
alone  with  the  teacher,  a  frank  and  candid  person,  I  thought  it  well  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  supposed  that  the  children  had  been  really  able  to  answer  the  question  which  I 
in  vain  put  to  them.  No,  it  was  readily  acknowledged  they  had  not.  Had  they  ever 
been  told  whose  words  those  were  }  No,  most  likely  not ;  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  they  knew  so  simple  a  thing  as  that.  Would  the  children  ever,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  inquired  whose  thy  were  ?    No,  it  was  not  in  their  way  to  do  so. 

And  yet  several  of  tnese  children  would  have  answered  questions  far  more  difficult 
than  any  that  I  should  have  dreamed  of  putting  to  them ;  questions  in  the  books  of 
Deuteronomy,  or  Daniel,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Mr.  Erookfield  is  no  advocate  for  keeping  children  long  at  school,  but 
rather  for  making  their  education  more  practically  useful  to  the  class  of 
children  who  receive  it.  Mr.  Symons,  another  inspector,  has  for  long  past 
been  urging  this  view  of  the  matter.     Mr.  Brookfield  well  says  : — 

I  am  not  able  myself  at  present  to  join  very  loudly  in  the  outcry  against  children 
going  to  work  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  if  only  the  work  be  suited  to  their  physical 
strength.     It  seems  to  me  practicable  so  to  have  instructed  a  child  before  that  age  that 
every  step  that  it  takes  afterwards,  whether  in  the  field,  the  workshop,  or  the  house, 
shall  be  fruitful  in  additional  instruction.     It  is  very  easy,  by  adroit  methods  and 
entertaining  contrivances,  to  enable  a  child  by  that  time  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  with 
ease ;  and  if  the  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection  have  been  co-ordmately  en- 
couraged, these  three  accomplishments  will  be  exercised,  pro  re  nata,  with  pleasure. 
And  really,  unless  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  a  special  bias  and  adaptation 
for  some  other  calling — some  unmistakeable  propensity  and  gift  in  art  or  science — 
constitute  a  case  entirely  exceptional,  I  do  not  at  present  see  why  a  child  of  twelve, 
who  can  read^  torite,  and  cypher  easily  and  well,  should  not  go  forth  to  such  labor  as  may 
suit  its  strength ;  nor  why,  in  that  very  labor,  with  the  opportunities  of  observation  and 
reflection  incidental  to  it,  he  may  not  find  a  new  field  of  instruction  ever  varying,  ever 
widening,  which  may  tend  quite  as  much  to  discipline  and  edification,  and  the  bracing 
up  of  his  nature  to  the  severer  struggles  which  await  him  in  maturer  life  as  anything 
which,  beyond  the  elements  already  specified,  he  would  have  been  acquiring  in  the 
school-room  ;  nor,  indeed,  need  this  early  labor,  within  reasonable  limitations,  be  any 
bar  to  progress  and  improvement  in  those  three  cardinal  accomplishments  {reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  J  either  in  the  night  schools  which  are  now  becoming  numerous, 
or  else  by  spontaneous  cultivation  at  home.     I   have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
children,  both  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  years  old  transferred  from  school  to  private 
families,  in  which  they  have  rendered  efficient  assistance  to  the  elder  servants,  with 
unimpaired  health,  with  happy  cheerfulness,  and  certainly  with  no  stagnation  of  the 
intellect.      I  see  no  reason,  excepting,  of  course,  in  circumstances  of  unusual  and 
exceptional  disadvantage,  why  this  might  not,  under  humane  supervision  and  control, 
be  equally  true  of  service  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop.     But  this,  of  course,  assumes 
what  is,  I  fear,  but  partially  true,  viz.,  that  instruction  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  old 
has  really  been  of  such  a  quality  that  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetio 
have  been  cultivated  up  to  the  point  of  being  easy  enough  to  be  pursued  at  least  without 
irksomeness,  if  not  with  positive  pleasure.    That  this  might  be  the  rule,  with  but  very 
inconsiderable  exception,  I  am  satisfied.     And  that  it  is  but  partially  accomplished,  and 
that  so  many  children  leave  school  with  accomplishments  that  have  reached  only  so 
very  rudimentary  a  stage  that  they  can  never  grow  to  anything,  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  attribute  rather  to  maladroitness  in  the  practice  or  teaching  than  to  any 
insurmountable  difficulty  inherent  in  the  task  proposed. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  true  theory.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers 
who  will  take  trouble,  even  when  they  know  how,  to  give  this  practical 
instraouon. 
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TfiE    MIDDLE    CLASS    EXAMINATIONS. 

Br  C.  T.  Hudson,  M.A., 

ITead  Master  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

^^^T  is  at  all  times  an  unpleasant  task  to  suggest  difficulties  in  the 
^  -^  practical  working  of  a  scheme,  the  aim  of  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  he  good,  and  of  which  the  methods  for  ohtaining  the  end 
proposed  have  also  met  with  apparently  a  very  wide,  if  not  universal, 
approbation :  and  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  is  by  no  means  lessened 
when  the  objector  to  the  plan  is  one  whose  education  and  profession 
are  such  as  lead  bis  readers  to  suppose  that  he  would  naturally  take 
.lie  very  opposite  view  of  the  subject ;  that  he  would  warmly  commend 
;hat  which  he  only  faintly  praises,  and  that  he  would  make  light  of  those 
lifficulties  on  which  he  seems  inclined  to  lay  such  stress. 

That  a  tradesman  should  attach  but  little  importance  to  classical  studies, 
>ut  be  anxious  to  have  his  son  made  a  good  penman  and  a  quick  reckoner, 
^  what  might  be  expected,  and  seems  reasonable  enough ;  that  one  engaged 
n  any  active  out-of-door  employment  should  think  more  highly  of  bodily 
loalth  than  mental  power,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; — but  that  a  scholar, 
Bvho  has  been  trained  by  University  Examinations,  should  deprecate  an 
extension  of  the  system  by  which  he  has  benefited, — that  one  who  owes 
bis  position  in  life,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  existence  of  impartial  methods 
of  testing  scholarship,  should  doubt  the  expediency  of  using  these  tests 
more  widely, — and,  to  crown  all,  that  a  Schoolmaster  should  think  that  his 
pupils  may  be  too  highly  educated,  and  should  object  to  a  plan  for  stimu- 
lating himself  and  them  to  greater  exertions, — seems,  I  must  confess,  at 
first  sight,  so  improbable,  that  it  was  with  no  little  hesitation  that  I  de- 
termined to  express  my  opinion  of  the  Middle  Class  Examinations ;  for  I 
'was  well  aware,  that  by  so  doing  I  should  place  myself  in  the  position  of 
one  who,  at  the  very  outset,  might  be  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
defend  the  unexpected  opinions  which  he  professes  to  hold,  either  from  a 
ivish  to  be  singular,  or  from  that  most  unfortunate  propensity  of  many 
minds  that  are  rather  keen  than  practical,  to  start  objections  to  every  plan, 
to  detect  obstacles  in  every  path,  and  to  see  only  the  difficulties  in  every 
course  proposed. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  to  state  my  reasons  for  questioning  tho- 
expediency  of  these  Examinations,  as  regards  the  effect  they  are  likely  to, 
produce  on  our  Grammar  Schools,  by  the  consideration  that  my  objections 
are  not  merely  theoretical,  but  are  based  on  a  close  observation  of  the 
results  which  the  scheme  has  already  produced  in  my  own  school  during 
the  last  six  months;  and  by  the  strong  conviction  that  similar  results  must 
have  occurred  in  almost  every  Grammar  School  in  the  kingdom. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  sons  of  the  middle- 
classes  are  educated  in  these  schools,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  pupils  pass. 
at  once  from  school  into  active  life,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  an 
experiment  which  is  likely  to  materially  impair  the  efficiency  of  these 
establishments  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
head  master  who  has  arrived,  as  I  have  done,  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
University  Scheme  will,  in  its  present  form,  prove  injurious  to  the  greater 
number  of  scholars,  to  state  plainly  his  reasons  for  entertaining  that 
opinion. 
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The  Middle  Class  Examinations  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  considered  aa 
founded  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  school  education  through- 
out the  kingdom,  by  stimulating  both  master  and  scholars ;  holding  out  to 
the  former  the  inducement  of  widely  circulated  lists  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
schools  attached, — and  to  the  Litter  certificates  of  proficiency,  places  in  the 
class  lists,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  University  Degree. 

It  is  expected,  and  I  think  reasonably  enough,  that  such  inducements 
will  prolong  the  usual  school  course  of  a  great  many  pupils ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  the  boys  being  removed  from  school  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  before 
they  are  sixteen,  their  parents  will  be  tempted  by  the  hope  of  their 
obtaining  the  A.A.  degree,  to  allow  them  to  remain  a  year  or  two 
longer. 

That  this  result  is  a  most  desirable  one  every  one  must  admit, — I  only 
question  whether  by  the  University  Scheme,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  at- 
tempted to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  of  still  greater 
consequence — namely,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  whole  school. 

The  mere  fact  of  one  school  being  thus  publicly  pitted  against  another  is 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  the  most  eager  rivalry  among  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Every  place  in  each  class  will  be  most  keenly  watehed  and  noted, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  every  successful  school  will  anxiously 
display  the  honors  gained  at  the  ensuing  examination.  That  all  tl'e  masters 
and  some  of  the  scholars  will  be  thus  excited  to  great  exertion,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt :  but  I  think  this  scheme  tends  to  increase  an  evil  which 
always  exists  in  every  school,  and  which  it  must  be  the  constant  endeavour 
of  every  honest  head  master  to  check  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others— 
namely,  to  neglect  the  duller  portion  of  every  class  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
able  boys  in  it ;  to  turn  from  the  real  hard  work  of  his  professioii,  the 
patient  tending  of  slowly  comprehending  or  sterile  minds,  to  the  compara- 
tively easy  and  pleasant  labor  of  helping  those  earlier  developed  or  stronger 
intellects  which  are  vigorous  enough  to  thrive  under  almost  any  treatment, 
and  require  rather  to  be  checked  than  forced. 

As  regards  the  teachers,  I  think  they  will  be  placed  by  the  scheme  in  an 
unfortunate  position.  For  they  will  have  the  efficiency  of  their  schools 
tested  by  an  unfair  test — unfair,  because  it  is  necessarily  fallacious. 

Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  no  class  can  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
proficiency  of  its  head  boys.  The  whole  class,  and  more  especially  the  latter 
end  of  it,  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  before  any  right  decision  as  to  the 
skill  of  the  master  can  be  arrived  at.  Almost  any  one  who  has  knowledge 
can  teach  quick  clever  boys,  but  it  is  only  the  patient  practiced  skill  of  a 
good  master  that  can  successfully  rouse  the  sluggish  and  indolent,  and  clear 
away  the  difficulties  of  the  dull  and  backward  :  and  this — the  chief  merit 
of  the  master,  and  that  which  distinguishes  the  teacher  from  the  mere  setter 
of  tasks  and  hearer  of  lessons — this  prime  quality  in  the  teacher,  the 
Middle  Class  Examinations  will  scarcely  reach  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  clever  pupils  of  a  practiced 
painstaking  schoolmaster,  will  excel  the  clever  pupils  of  an  unpracticed  or 
indolent  one  :  and  so  it  might  seem  that  as  all  schools  are  to  be  treated  alike 
in  having  only  their  best  scholars  examined,  the  plan  is  on  the  whole  a  fair 
one,  and  that  one  year  with  anothiT,  the  results  of  the  Examinations  will 
clearly  point  out  the  best  schools. 
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To  some  extent,  I  admit  that  it  may  be  so :  but  this  does  not  meet  my 
objection.  I  say  that  the  test  is  unfair  because  it  holds  out  a  premium  to 
all  teachers,  practiced  and  un practiced  alike,  to  neglect  the  bulk  of  their 
classes  for  the  sake  of  pushing  forward  more  quickly  the  few  who  are  to  be 
examined.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  all  schoolmasters  are  honest 
enough  to  do  their  duty  to  every  boy  committed  to  their  charge :  still  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  fair  to  heighten  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  already 
unavoidably  exposed. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  parents  of  the  duller  scholars  will  soon 
detect  this  neglect,  and  that  the  fear  of  their  doing  so,  and  of  their  conse- 
quently withdrawing  their  sons  from  our  care,  is  quite  a  sufficient  check  to 
make  instructors  bestow  equal  pains  on  the  dull  and  the  clever,  the  industrious 
and  the  indolent.  But  every  schoolmaster's  experience  will  assure  him 
that  the  ready  test  of  the  number  of  passed  scholars  in  the  Middle  Class 
Examination  Lists  will  be  much  more  frequently  resorted  to  when  instituting 
comparisons  between  two  schools,  than  the  slow,  laborious  process,  of  fairly 
estimating  a  dull  boy's  progress  under  the  master  to  whose  care  he  has  been 
confided. 

To  the  parents  of  boys  of  moderate  (or  less  than  moderate)  abilities — and 
these  two  classes  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  every  school — the  test 
offered  by  the  University  Examiners  is  comparatively  worthless :  it  applies 
to  a  class  of  boys  with  whom  their  sons  can  never  compete,  and  the  pub- 
lished list  of  passed  candidates  on  which  they  rely,  may,  for  all  they  know 
to  the  contraiy,  be  an  index,  not  of  the  care  bestowed  by  the  masters  on  all 
their  scholars,  but  even  the  exact  measure  of  the  neglect  with  which  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  have  been  treated,  and  which  their  sons  will 
certainly  share. 

I  have,  of  course,  throughout  assumed  that  the  standard  of  these  Ex- 
aminations will  be  sufficiently  high  to  exclude  all  but  the  most  able  boys 
in  every  school,  as  otherwise  the  degree  of  A. A.  would  soon  cease  to  be 
valued  at  all,  and  the  whole  scheme  would  be  treated  with  contempt. 

But  even  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  boys,  who  it  is 
probable  will  be  candidates  for  these  honors,  the  head  master  will  meet 
with  many  serious  difficulties  in  attempting  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Examinations. 

In  many  public  schools,  and  in  almost  all  grammar  schools,  public  yearly 
or  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  scholars  are  already  held  by  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  honors  at  the  Universities ;  and  since  the  TJniversity  of 
Oxford  proposes  to  hold  Middle  Class  examinations  every  Midsummer,  and 
that  of  Cambridge  every  Christmas,  there  will  be  each  half-year  an  ex- 
amination to  which  the  higher  pupils  will  be  looking  forward,  and  for 
which  they  will  be  preparing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  yearly  or  half-yearly 
oiie  in  tlieir  own  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  head  master  attempt  to  arrange  the  studies  of 
his  upper  classes  to  suit  these  examinations,  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  number  of  pupils,  entail  on  the  parents  of  the  rest  the  expense  of  a 
frequent  change  of  books,  and  every  schoolmaster  knows  how  reluctantly 
Buch  an  expense  would  be  borne;  on  the  other,  if  he  think  so  rapid  a 
transition  from  one  author  to  another  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  then 
the  boys  will  have  to  prepare  for  two  examinations  taking  place  within  a 
fortnight  or  so— ror  even  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  my  own  school,  a  few 
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d&js  of  each  other.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  this  cannot  but  prove  most 
injurious  both  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  any  well-taught  boy  can  prepare  himself  for  the 
Middle  Class  Examinations  without  much  extra  labor,  and  without  infring- 
ing on  his  proper  school  work  :  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case. 

Definite  subjects  are  set  in  these  Examinations,  in  which  the  candidates 
are  to  be  examined,  and  of  course  every  candidate  will  strive  to  make 
himself  master  of  these  particular  books ;  and  one  of  two  things  must 
unavoidably  happen — he  must  either  neglect  his  ordinary  school  work,  or 
he  must  sacrifice  those  hours  that  ought  to  be  given  to  healthful  recreation 
and  out  of  door  exercise. 

That  large  class  of  boys  who  love  out-of-door  sports  and  only  tolerate 
books,  will  be  quite  uninfluenced  by  such  inducements  as  the  Universities 
arc  now  holding  out.  It  is  to  those  who  need  no  spur  that  the  stimulus 
will  be  chiefly  applied ;  and  I  certainly  fear  for  the  result. 

There  is  no  consequence  of  the  scheme  which  seems  to  me  more  fraught 
with  evil  than  this.  It  is  unwise, — and  it  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  unwise — to 
overstrain  young  minds,  and  cut  ofi'  youthful  scholars  from  an  ample  share 
of  fresh  air  and  vigorous  exercise,  light  reading  and  amusement.  By  such 
means  we  may  rear  wonderful  boys,  but  we  shall  utterly  fail  to  make 
useful  men. 

The  cricket  ground,  the  fives  court,  the  gymnasium,  country  walks, 
cheerful  friends,  pleasant  stories,  books  of  travel, — all  play  quite  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  a  boy's  education  as  classics  and  mathematics ;  and  the 
harder  a  boy  studies,  the  greater  need  has  he  of  such  things. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  I  overstate  the  case  and  exaggerate  the 
probable  evil  which  after  all  can  only  be  a  temporary  one ;  but  a  boy  may 
very  well  bear  the  extra  work  entailed  on  him  by  one  examination,  and 
that  if  he  does  apply  himself  a  little  more  closely  than  he  ought  to  do  to 
his  studies  during  that  time,  it  is  after  all,  only  for  a  short  period  and  he 
will  soon  recover  it. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Examinations  are  to  be  prepared 
for  quite  six  months  before  hand,  and  that  when  a  boy  has  obtained  the 
lower  certificate  he  will  naturally  wish  to  obtain  the  higher ;  and  that  if 
he  fail  once  or  twice' he  may  still  be  tempted  to  try  again,  and  that  thus 
the  mischief  of  having  double  lessons  to  learn,  and  extra  studies  to  prepare, 
and  consequently  of  taking  less  exercise  and  relaxation  than  he  ought, 
may  be  prolonged  throughout  a  year  or  two,  until  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  becomes  irremediable. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  boy's  parents  will  take  care  that  no  such 
evil  results  arise,  and  should  the  boy  be  overtasking  his  strength  they  will 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  they  will ,  but  not  by  any 
means  in  all ;  besides  this  is  not  the  point, — if  the  school  be  properly  con- 
ducted, the  boy  has  alread}'  enough  to  do,  and  cannot  undertake  any 
additional  tasks  without  making  use  of  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
his  ordinary  studies  or  recreations. 

It  perhaps  will  be  said  that  I  have  not  taken  a  fair  view  of  the  subject ; 
that  I  have  looked  only  at  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  scheme,  and 
that  I  have  not  given  due  weight  to  its  undeniable  merits.    Eor  on  the  one 
there  are  many  schools  which  can  easily  undertake,  by  increasifig' 
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their  staff,  to  specially  prepare  the  elder  boys  for  the  University  Ex- 
aminations; and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  proposed  degree  of  A. A.  will 
bo  a  great  boon  to  the  Middle  Classes.  That  many  a  lad  of  seventeen  will 
thus  be  enabled  at  a  trifling  expense  to  obtain  a  most  valuable  recognition 
of  his  talents  and  industry,  for  that  an  A.  A.  may  always  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  one  whom  want  of  means,  or  some  other  equally  forcible  yet  not 
discreditable  cause,  rather  than  lack  of  ability  and  perseverance,  has  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  B.A.  or  an  M.A. 

Now  I  admit  that  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  those  schools  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  ample  means,  the  difficulties  which  I  have 
pointed  out  wdll  be  scarcely  felt ;  a  class  can  be  formed  of  the  pupils  who 
intend  to  be  candidates  for  the  certificates  and  A.A.  degrees,  and  the  other 
scholars  can  continue  their  usual  school  duties.  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  there  are  not  many  grammar  schools  that  can  aflbrd  the  expense  of  an 
additional  master  for  the  sake  of  so  small  a  number  of  boys. 

Again,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  awarded  by 
the  Universities  is  a  most  valuable  (and  therefore  most  desirable)  acquisition 
for  all  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  heads  rather  than  by  their 
hands ;  but  if  those  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  these  distinctions 
.are  prevented  from  obtaining  them  by  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  a 
University  career,  I  might,  I  think,  reply  that  it  rather  behoves  the 
Universities  to  contrive  some  means  for  rendering  the  process  of  procuring 
a  B.A.  degree  a  much  less  expensive  one  than  it  is,  than  to  attempt  to 
remedy  a  palpable  defect  in  their  own  system  by  injuring  that  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  all  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  large  public  schools  will  give  this  matter  their  most  serious 
consideration,  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  some  modification  of  the 
present  plan  for  the  Middle  Class  Examinations,  which  the  Universities  may 
be  willing  to  adopt,  and  which,  while  it  lessens  (or  perhaps  removes  alto- 
gether) the  evil  effects  the  scheme,  at  present,  is  likely  to  produce,  may 
not  diminish  its  admitted  merits. 

If  our  Grammar  Schools  were  generally  conducted  with  larger  funds  and 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  they  are  at  present,  there  would  I  think,  be  no 
very  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  University 
Examiners ;  for  the  provision  of  a  larger  staff  of  masters  competent  to  do 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  School,  would  enable  the  head  master  to  give 
special  attention  to  his  elder  boys  with  a  view  to  these  Examinations, 
without  neglecting  his  usual  superintendence  of  the  whole  school. 

But  if  no  general  alteration  can  be  made  in  this  respect,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  head  masters,  finding  they  have  to  choose  between  their 
duty  to  the  whole  school,  and  this  new  call  for  special  attention  to  their 
few  most  promising  pupils,  will  decline  to  sacrifice  the  former  to  the  latter 
— and  that  ultimately  the  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  A.A. 
degrees  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  private  tutors. 

How  far  this  is  desirable  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  contemplated  by  the  fVamers  of  the  new 
scheme,  or  one  that  would  realize  the  expectations,  formed  by  parents  in 
the  middle  classes,  of  the  benefits  which  their  sons  are  to  derive  from  the 
proposed  Examinations :  for  private  tuition  is  so  expecnive,  that  all  the 
MHvKdirtfff  who  axe  to  be  prepared  by  means  of  it  most  be  looked  for»  not 
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in  the  great  bulk  of  the  Middle  Classes,  but  only  among  the  wealthier 
members  of  them. 

I  might  mention  here  one  or  two  alterations  which  have  occurred  to  me 
as  desirable  to  be  made  in  the  plan  of  the  University  Examinations,  and 
which  would  diminish  my  objections  to  them  in  a  great  degree;  but  I 
prefer  merely  to  indicate  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  scheme  as  it 
now  is,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  at  once  both  widely  sprsad  and  of  a  very 
serious  kind  :  for  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  matter  will  soon  be  so 
generally  discussed  by  those  who  can  bring  their  personal  experience  to 
bear  upon  it,  that  the  attention  of  the  Universities  will  be  drawn  to  the 
subject,  and  that  they  will  cordially  endeavour  to  discover  some  plan  by 
which  they  may  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  reasonable  objections  to  their 
plan,  without  depriving  the  clever  and  industrious  sons  of  parents  in  the 
Middle  Classes,  of  the  honors  and  rewards  now  held  out  for  the  diligent 
and  successful  prosecution  of  their  studies. 


COLIK'S  COMPLAINT. 


Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head  : 
The  wind  that  blew  oyer  the  plain, 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply^ ; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  for  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas !  silly  swain  that  I  was, 

Thus,  sadly  complaining,  he  cried ; 

When  first  I  beheld  that  lair  face, 
'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died : 


She  talked,  and  I  blessed  her  dear  tongue : 
She  smiled:  'twas  a  pleasure  too  great; 

I  listen' d  and  cried  when  she  sung. 
Was  nightingale  ever  bo  sweet! 

How  foolish  was  I  to  beHere 

She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  down! 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grievt 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town; 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  proT3, 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  grey, 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ? 
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Jugis  aquae  propter  fontem,  spem  questus  inanem, 

Dum  recubat,  spreto  pastor  amore  pent. 
Dumque  renarrabat  falsse  perjuria  nymphss 

Lenta  salix  capiti  dulcc  levamen  erat. 
Flebilis  interea  gemitus,  responsa  gementi 

Tristia,  per  solos  aura  ferebat  agros : 
Triste  susurrabat,  parili  velut  icta  dolore, 

Unda  per  assuetas  vix  memor  ire  vias. 

**  Eheu !  quid  volui  misero  mihi  P'    Rusticus  amens 

Hos  casum  deflens  edidit  ore  sonos : 
"  0  utinam  ante  diem  letho  prius  ipse  perissem, 

Candida  quam  facies  hsec  mihi  visa  foret. 
An  loquitur  ?  laudata  mihi  est  ea  gratia  lingue." 

Ridet  ?    Inassueto  pectus  amore  salit ! 
Lumiua  nostra  madent  pendentis  ab  ore  canenti 

Quales  non  imquam  dat  Philomela  modos ! 

Eheu  qus  miserum  demens  fiducia  cepit, 

Ut  pastor  cordi  sordidus  esset  ei ! 
Qu8S  torn  yana  fides,  animo  moz  abfore  luctum 

Cum  fugeret  (^uos  fert  urbs  redamata,  procos. 
Qugeve  fuit  tanti  spes,  ut  festivapuclla 

Tarn  constans  uni,  tamve  benigna  foret. 
Utve  tegi  fusco  gestiret  corpus  amictu, 

^att|ieris  «4i  tttguri  disc^ro  auid  sit  aiDor  ? 


•«•  ■» 
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wrfySiiitig!  aNiit<mJ,Seeial,andStligmi»Suty.  Bj/tkt  authtr^  "Whatimilh 
a  nuHl  ie  Sndvrki:'  Lmtiat:  SubttandCb.  ISSS.— We  heaitilj  recommend  Odi 
tnfale  Utile  treatiae  of  136  pages,  uit  prewntiia&BtrikiDgTiev  tlieManydiferBnt 
>na  for  eaii;  rising.  The  buuot  obserrel  tb>t  "  It  U  between  the  ages  at  tm  and 
ity  ca  twenty-five  that  habits  are  chiefly  formed  ;  and  perhaps  no  habit  la  bo  difficult 
irm  as  the  one  in  qoegtion.  The  morning  hoars  at  Bcbools,  and  the  morning  chapdi 
M  Unirersities,  are  donhtlees  calculated  to  promote  early  rising,  and  they  do  bo  in  a 
'ee.  bnt  it  ia  M  home  that  habits  are  mmuy  acquired ;  and  unleas  parents  set  the 
ajAi)  of  riling  eaiiy  themaelTea,  and  dm  all  winning  and  penuaiiTe  means  to  induiM 
t  children  to  imitata  them,  Bchoidi  and  nniTenities  will  aooomplish  little  in  tiiit 
ter."  (Pp.  28— 28.)  The  following  passage  isateo  worthy  of  attention:— "Now  ii 
e  any  reason  why  we  ahouMbe  leas  hale  and  heartv  than  oqr  foie&then  ?  Wehare 
meed  pTodigiaiiuy  in  die  '  art  of  preserving  healtii,'  mi  all  points  apparently  but 
Tsry  one  of  early  rising,  and  in  this  we  have  retrograded.  Our  cities  are  bener 
nod  and  better  ventilated.  The  science  of  medicine  has  been  brought  to  a  ven  high 
ne  of  perfection.  And  no  pains  are  spnred  lo  diacorer  the  secrets  of  extemunatiiig 
■M>  and  prolongjiw  life.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  all  these  advantages  and  im- 
Fanents  put  together  will  neutralise  and  overrule  the  pernicious  efiecta  cA  late  rising, 
(b  the  'nHTt  Mem  famti'  or  accursed  appetite  for  gold,— the  determination  fbi 
itant  pleaiD^  and  excitement— and  alas !  too  frcqueaUf ,  tjie  difficulty  of  getting  a 
lihood,  have  made  customary.  Lunacy  has  fearfully  increased  of  late  years,  and  no 
ider,  for  both  mind  and  body  ore  kept  in  such  a  state  of  constant  snxiety,  excitement, 
fkdgue,  that  they  cannot  possibly  preserve  tlieir  natural  tone  and  strangUi  frmn  day 
ay."  (Pp.  24 — 2S.]  lie  little  work  will  be  found  to  sufgest  many  useful  hints  to 
le  engaged  in  idtuatiaii  tor  training  up  the  lisiag  geneialiMi  in  better  habits  tor  th« 
-■ — "-in  of  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body. 


[  C3nuy«  JMuitrtd  to  th»  Cbrgy  <^  the  Batttt  of  St.  Steift.  By  Cbmup  Iha^ 
I,  J).D.,  Biihtp  of  St.  David't,  at  hit  ticth  eintatioii,  Oelaitr,  1867.  AtUuA<,f  at  tht 
Ml  tf  the  Cletyy.  With  two  Appm^ea :  on  Ih*  Dogma  of  the  ImmaenUHi  Oxta^tioH, 
on  tht  Salary  of  the  Zuehariitic  Omtroverty.  Laitdon:  Sitinglont,  IgS7. — Thf 
lop  of  St.  David's  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  talented  of 
pmates  at  presentoD  the  "bench."  And  his  lordship's  recent  ohai^  is  worthy  of 
iDthm'.  The  church  at  large  is  indebted  to  the  right  reverend  author  for  one  of  the  most 
d  and  cmshing  exposures  of  the  fraud  connected  with  the  new  dogma  of  the  allied 
imacnlate  conception "  which  has  been  ever  published ;  indeed  even  Uiis  porticD  of 

charge  is  a  thoolcwical  treatise  in  itself.  The  bishop  also  ably  exposes  the  ab- 
litiea  and  follies  which  ore  inherent  in  Archdeacon  Deniaon's  peonlia)'  view  of  the 
tal  presence"  in  the  Eucharist,  and  completely  demolishes  the  archdeacon  ai  ■ 
}l(^an.  And  the  bishop' s  argumeota  are  of  the  greater  weight  in  this  pcont  of  Ttew, 
imucb  as  he  would  depiecate  any  legal  proceedings  against  the  offender.  Indeed,  |1m 
lop  endeavtmia  to  make  the  best  of  the  case  (so  l»z  as  lelatea  to  legal  oensum)  of 
Aer  offender  in  a  different  directioa  who  has  mllen  under  the  official  CMlson  of  the 
liop  of  filandsfF,  vii.  the  author  of  "  National  Oodlineaa,"  with  whom  ha  appswi  bf 
means  to  agree.  On  the  sahject  of  education  in  the  dioeaaa,  the  bisbop  is  "htfipr 
n  able  to  speak  thai^iiilly  and  hopefully  of  the  progrsM  whidihat  bean  made  ainoi^ 
and  the  clergy  "  last  met  in  supplying  uie  wants  of  the  diooea^  both  as  to  ohnnihea 

schools."  (P.  88.)  Still  the  state  of  iostructian  in  many  of  the  sohools  is  allowed  to 
"  rery  unsatistaotory,"  (P.  94  ;)  and  the  bishop  calls  attention  to  the  report  of  ona 
ho  inspectors,  which  "  insists  stmngly  on  the  need  of  some  modiflcatiaa  of  the 
Niof  ""jniit^^  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  meet  the  pecoliac  niigsasxi^  <&  '^» 
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principality."  (P.  94.)  The  charge  will  well  repay  perusal ;  and  the  able  argnm^ti 
on  the  immaculate  conception  and  the  eucharistic  controversy  combine  to  render  it  t 
valuable  work  for  reference  in  connexion  with  these  important  questions. 

The  Synoptical  EueUd ;  being  the  First  Four  Books  of  EuduPs  Elements  of  Oeomebnf^ 
from  the  Edition  of  Dr,  Bobert  Simeon  ;  with  a  peculiar  Typographical  Arrangement^  i§ 
which  is  exhibited,  without  Abridgment  of  the  Text,  a  perspicuous  Outline  of  each  Bemmt' 
stratum,  to  facilitate  Teaching  in  Classes  and  Private  Study.  With  Exercises.  By  Samud 
A.  Oood.  Third  Edition.  London :  C.  H.  Law.  1858.— In  the  recent  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Good,  a  mat  public  as  well  as  private  loss  has  been  sustained.  His  pupils  wiH 
long  remember  his  clear,  masterly  instructions  and  his  wonderful  mathematical  powen; 
and  their  future  success  in  life  and  most  probable  distinction  will,  we  hope,  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  fame  to  one  who  is  now  no  more.  We  are  rejoiced  to  announce  the  puUi- 
cation  of  a  work  of  his  which  is  most  admirable  in  its  plan,  and  which  will  be  the  means 
of  making  its  author's  celebrity  and  usefulness  more  widely  known.  Tfie  Synoptied 
Euclid  is  far  the  best  we  have  met  with  for  all  purposes ;  and  both  pupil  and  teacher 
who  adopt  it  will  at  once  discover  its  advantages  and  welcome  its  appearance.  Th« 
extremely  modest  little  preface  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  there- 
fore we  ^all  simply  quote  it  to  our  readers,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  we  ha?« 
carefully  examined  the  book  and  can  most  strongly  recommend  it.  '*  In  this  edition,  it 
is  endeavoured  by  a  new,  yet  extremely  simple,  typographical  arrangement,  to  render 
the  text  of  Euclid  more  perspicuous  than  when  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  ta 
make  it,  as  it  were,  its  own  interpreter,  so  as  to  obviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity 
of  books  of  questions,  notes,  and  explanations.  The  leading  feature  of  the  work  is,  that 
the  principal  steps  in  every  demonstration  have  the  conclusions  numbered,  and  printed  is 
separate  Imes  with  a  different  type  to  the  premises;  thus  presenting  to  l^e  eye  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  synopsis  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  teacher  will  find  U 
no  small  advantage  in  the  important  business  of  examination.  This  plan  will,  itii 
believed,  give  considerable  aid  to  the  student  in  enabling  him  not  merely  to  acquire  a 
clear  perception  of  the  subject  as  he  proceeds,  but  to  fix  in  his  memory  with  cbm- 
parativcly  little  trouble,  the  order  in  which  the  lines,  angles,  &c.,  composuig  thi 
diagrams,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  demonstration,  thereby  preventing  thi 
confused  notion  of  the  whole  by  which  learners  are  so  commonly  embarrassed  at  the 
commencement  of  their  geometrical  studies." 

English  Oramtnar  ;  including  the  Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Masm^ 
B.A.J  Fellow  of  University  CoUege,  London.  London :  Walton  and  Maberly.  1868.— This 
is  a  very  usefal  Grammar  and  far  above  the  average  in  all  respects.  The  Syntax  is 
peculiarly  good ,  and  the  Practical  Exercises  on  the  chief  Principles  and  Rules  are  most 
excellent.  The  pages  upon  Latin  and  Greek  Derivatives  will  be  found  very  clear  and 
complete.  Upon  the  whole  we  must  pronounce  "Mason's  English  Grammar"  to  be  a 
work  fully  deserving  every  success,  and  we  think  that  it  might  be  introduced  with 
decided  advantage  into  many  of  our  schools. 

A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  J.  M.  IPCuHoeh,  D.D.  1858.  A  FourA 
Beading  Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  M.  M'CuOoch.  D.D.  1850.  A  Thiri 
Beading  Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  M.  M^CuUoch,  B.D.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  1858. — "We  think  these,  without  any  exception,  some  of  the  nicest  books  fijr 
ehil^en  we  have  ever  met  with.  There  is  so  much  amusement,  combined  with  useful 
and  interesting  information.  The  fourth  book  is,  if  possible,  better  than  the  others, 
but  it  is  really  difi&cult  to  say  which  we  recommend  most.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
poetry  so  many  selections  from  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Longfellow. 

Beading  Lessons  in  Social  Economy  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Benjamin  Templar,  Head 
Master  of  the  Manchester  Model  Secular  School.  London :  Jarrold  and  iSofw.— <-Mt. 
Templar  deserves  very  great  praise  for  preparing  this  little  reading  book,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  it  in  general  use.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher  it  would  be  invalu- 
able ;  but  it  is  so  plain  and  interesting  in  its  style  that  a  child  may  derive  much  profit 
and  pleasure  from  it  without  any  help-  We  hope  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  many 
of  our  schools,  and  then  travel  onwards  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 

A  Course  of  Elementary  Beading.  By  J.  M.  MCuUoch,  B.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  1858. — ^We  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  this  book,  as  the 
prose  matter  is  very  dry  and  uninteresting.     The  selections  of  poetry  are  very  good. 

Practical  Examples  in  the  First  Fbw  Btdes  of  Arithmetic,  for  Children  in  National  and 
British  Schools.  By  A,  Settton,  Master  of  the  Lewin*s  Mead  British  School,  BristoL'^ 
Theae  cards  are  yery  good  and  we  recommend  them  highly. 
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LIST  OF  NBW  BOOKS. 

^*s  Old  and  New  Testament  Dispensations,  crown  Syo. 

inck,  a  Political'Biography.  by  Disraeli,  post  8yo. 

•worth's  Correct  Tables  of  interest,  by  6oodluck. 

c's  Criiide  to  the  English  Lakes,  illus^ated,  crown  Svo. 

ae's  Lays  of  Labour's  Leisure  Hours,  post  Svo. 

ley!  8  Sunday  Questions  for  Families,  &c.,  18mo. 

ii^B  Analogy  of  Religion,  with  Essay,  by  Barnes,  12mo. 

Letf  8  The  Hidden  Power,  second  edition,  foolscap  8yo. 

L's  Sermons,  crown  Svo. 

»go'8  English  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  Part  I.,  Syo. 

iren  at  Home,  fifth  thousand,  foolscap  Svo. 

rtmas's  Preachers  and  Preaching,  foolscap  Svo. 

Tegational  Pi^it,  (The,)  Vol.  V.,  post  Svo. 

be' 8  Poetical  Works,  new  edition, .  with  Illustrations. 

ton's  Translation  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac,  quarto. 

sll's  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  Vol.  I.  New  Series,  quarto. 

ibaud's  Fables  Ghoisis,  by  Wells,  new  edition,  ISmo. 

)endium  of  History  to  the  Christian  Era,  crown  Svo. 

es'  Practical  Naturalist's  Guide,  foolscap  Svo. 

'orquet's  Tesoretto  dello  Scolare  Italiano,  fifteenth  edition. 

r*8  Graduated  Arithmetic,  First  Course,  post  Svo. 

wick's  Hindustani  Grammar,  second  edition,  enlarged  by  Small. 

ys  on  Indian  Antiquities,  by  J.  Prinsep,  ed.  Thomas. 

flter's  Bambles  in  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

ide's  History  of  England,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  second  edition,  revised 

vin's  History  of  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

tel  of  St.  John,  in  French,  Hamiltonian,  new  edition,  12mo. 

iphrey's  The  Butterfly  Vivarium,  small  quarto. 

»  on  the  Culture  of  Character,  cheap  edition,  foolscap  Svo. 

gson,  (Rev.  J.)  Memoirs  of,  by  Raine,  Vol.  II.,  Svo. 

g's  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  and  its  Products,  crown  Svo. 

naford's  Jottii^  in  Australia,  12mo. 

f  8  Universal  Yacht  List  for  1S5S. 

son's  Maud  Skilicome's  Penance,  2  vols.,  post  Svo. 

lemet's  Chronology  for  Schools,  edited  by  Alcorn. 

ing's  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  foolscap  Svo. 

it  in  the  JDwelling,  new  edition,  post  Svo. 

d's  Requirements  and  Resources  of  the  Sick  Poor,  foolscap  Svo. 

e*8  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic,  Vol.  V.,  royal  Svo. 

ham's  Tides  of  English  Life,  and  Miscellanies,  2  vols. 

k  Germanica,  translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth,  second  series. 

inlay's  History  of  England,  Vol.  7.,  post  Svo. 

luff's  Memoirs  of  Gennesaret,  second  edition,  crown  Svo. 

m's  English  Grammar,  12mo. 

i;an'8  Problem's  and  Examples  in  Mathematics,  &c. 

ray's  Finance  and  Financiers  under  Louis  XV.,  Svo. 

soil's  Lectures  to  Working  Men,  Second  Series,  crown  Svo. 

[nan  and  Baretti's  Spanish  Dictionary,  by  Seoane,  11th  edition. 

nham's  Sunday  Evening  Letters,  foolscap  Svo. 

>rd  Essays,  ISoS,  Svo. 

3*8  Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation,  crown  Svo. 

(ley's  Australia  and  Tasmania,  fifth  edition,  crown  Svo. 

{ley's  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  fifth  edition. 

{ley's  New  England,  fifth  edition,  crown  Svo. 

ain's  The  Age  of  Lead,  with  Introduction  by  Gillfillan. 

twne's  Coherence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  crown  Svo.. 

in' 8  Fables,  Hamiltonian,  sixth  edition,  12mo. 

ure  Book  of  Natural  History,  imperial  Svo. 

t  on  the  Law  relating  to  Sea  Lights,  Svo. 

well's  The  Rat :  its  History  and  Destructive  Character. 

tih's  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes,  12mo. 

liams'i  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  foolscap  Svo. 


^nUlViQivitt. 


OZTOED. 

Uar  22. — In  a  Convooatioii  holden  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  pcrmiBBioii 
waa  giren  to  the  Ber.  Qootgo  Bichards,  U.A.,  Pembroke,  to  proceed  to  the 
degrees  of  B.  and  D.D.  by  accnmolation. 

At  the  same  time  the  name  of  Thomas  King  Chamben,  D.U.,  Ch.  Ch., 
M  Examiner  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  was  approved. 

In  a  Congregation  holden  afterwards  several  degrees  were  conferred. 

June  8. — In  a  Congregation  holden  this  day  at  two  o'clock,  the  new  &Ta 
of  statute  settling  certain  professors'  duties,  and  a  form  of  statute  alteriiig 
the  music  statnte,  were  forwarded  a  stage. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  form  of  statute,  by  which  the  FlvfiesBorship  d 
Botany  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  Uastera  of  Arts,  whereas  it  was  foimeHj 
confined  to  Doctors  in  the  Faculty  who  had  been  thiongh  arts,  wu 
promulgated. 

IiEATHEBSXLLEBa'    ScHOLASSHIPfl. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  has  notified  that  a  vacancy  in  the  'William  Moseley'i 
BcholarshipB  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  tenable  for  five  years  during  actoal 
residence,  will  be  filled  up  at  a  court,  to  be  held  in  the  Leathersellers'  Hall, 
London,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  July  next ;  and  tliat  a  vacancy  in  the 
Bobert  Bogers'  Bcholarship  to  Oxtbrd,  tenable  fbi  four  years  during  actual 
residence,  will  be  filled  up  in  the  same  court.  Ur.  Moseley's  Scholarship 
is  of  the  average  value  of  £65.  and  lir.  Bogers'  of  £20.  Copies  of  schemes 
fi>r  these  tniste,  and  of  the  company's  instructions  to  candidates,  as  also 
forms  of  petitions,  will  be  ibrwarded  to  candidates  upon  their  written 
application  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Tines,  clerk  to  the  LeatherseUer's  Company. 

Taixobuit  Scholabssjps. 

JuHE  14. — The  electors  for  the  Tayloriau  Scholarships  have  notified  to 
the  Vice  Chancellor  that  they  have  elected  Aiuslie  Grant  Duff,  Salliol 
College,  Tayloriau  Scholar  in  German,  with  French ;  and  Algernon  Charles 
Swinbome,  Balliol  College,  Taylorian  Scholar  in  FrWh,  with  Italian.  The 
following  candidates  deserved  honorable  notice: — 

InOtrman. — 8.  B.  Gobat,  Trinity;  T.  B.  Grundy,  Brasenose  Collie; 
H.  B.  ftibome,  Exeter. 

Jit  Saiian. — T.  C.  Donkin,  Worcester. 

I»  JV-wwA.— B.  C.  ChUders,  Wadham;  T.  C.  Donkin,  Woreester;  8.  B, 
Qobat,  Trinity ;  A.  J.  Lewis,  Wadham ;  C.  H.  Lockhart,  University ;  J.  B. 
Ibgrsth,  Oriel. 
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T.  B.  Daveny,  lancoln;  J.  B.  Magrath,  Oriel;  W.  Kisbet,  Magdaleii 
HaU;  O.  G.  D.  l^isbet,  Oriel  j  E.  C.  Childera,  Wadham;  C.  H.  Lockhart, 
ITmveraity. 

In  Philology. — T.  C.  Donkin,  Worcester;  J.  R.  Magrath,  Oriel. 

There  were  22  candidates. 

Fussy  aitb  Eluebion  Hsbbsw  Sgholabships, 

The  election  to  this  scholarship  has  tenninated  in  &yor  of  l£r.  James 
Mew,  Hody's  Hebrew  Exhibitioner  of  Wadham  College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

May  27- — ^The  Vice  Chancellor  publishes  to  the  University  the  following 
report  of  the  board  of  classical  studies,  in  accordance  with  ^e  grace  of  the 
S^ate  passed  May  17th,  1854 : — 

May  18. — The  board  of  classical  studies  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report  to  the  Senate. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  now  imposed  upon  each  examiner  for 
the  classical  tripos  is  excessive,  and  almost  impracticable  within  the  time 
assigned.  They  think  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  the  time,  but  that 
the  work  may  be  lightened  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  examina- 
tion by  providing — 

Pirst,  that  each  composition  paper  shall  be  looked  over,  not  as  at  present 
by  all,  but  by  three  at  least  of  &e  examiners,  and  the  history  paper  by  two 
at  least 

And,  secondly,  that  there  shall  be  only  two  short  translation  papers  on 
the  fifth  day,  instead  of  four. 

They  also  recommend  that  the  classes  be  published  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
after  the  end  of  the  examination,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m. 

The  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  third  class  should  be  arranged,  like  the 
others,  in  order  of  merit.  It  appears  to  them  that  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, while  it  does  not  save  time  or  trouble  to  the  examiners,  is  unfair  to 
the  persons,  of  very  different  attainments,  who  are  thus  confounded  together, 
and  that  the  beneficial  results  aimed  at  by  the  present  rule  may  be  secured 
by  a  comparatively  liberal  use  of  brackets  in  classifying  the  lowest 
names. 

They  think  also  that  the  history  paper  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  any 
particular  day. 

The  board  therefore  recommend  that  Nos.  3,  6,  8,  and  9  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Senate  October  31,  1849,  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  above  suggestions. 

If  the  views  of  the  board  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  two  short  translation  papers,  future  examiners  will  be  required  to 
diminish  the  marks  now  given  to  the  composition  papers  and  the  history 
paper,  in  order  to  preserve  the  relative  proportion  between  the  subjects  of 
examination. 

The  board  regret  to  observe  the  gradual  disappearance  of  questions,  phil- 
ological and  other  ''arising  from  the  passages  set  for  translation,"  and  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  future  examiners  to  No.  3  of  the  regulations. 
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With  regard  to  the  history  paper,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  questionfl 
should  he  so  framed  as  to  discourage  the  use  of  compendiums,  and  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  original  authorities,  together  with  the  host  modem  writers 
on  Greek  and  Boman  history. 

The  board  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  a  practical  inconyenience 
arising  from  an  omission  in  recent  legislation — viz.,  that  persons  entitled  to 
a  B.  A.  degree  by  virtue  of  their  having  **  passed  the  classical  tripos  exam- 
ination to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners/'  can  only  be  admitted  "ad 
respondendum  qiuestionV*  in  a  bye  term.  Thus  they  are  prevented  from 
incepting  in  arts  at  the  regular  time — an  arrangement  which  is  manifestly 
unfedr,  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  grace,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  rules  of  particular  colleges  as  regards  their  scholars  and 
fellows. 

On  this  subject  the  board  abstain  from  making  any  definite  recommen- 
dations, in  anticipation  of  impending  changes  of  a  more  general  nature, 
affecting  the  times  of  University  examinations  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Signed,  William  Geobgb  Clakk,  Chainnan. 

W.  H.  Thompsok. 
Abthitb  Wolfe. 
B.  G.  Peteb. 
Thomajs  Field. 
Alfbei)  G.  Day. 
J.  B.  Mayob. 
J.  Lehpbiebe  Hammond. 

June  9. — In  conformation  with  the  regulations  recently  imposed  by  grace 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  exercises  by  the  candidates  for 
honors  in  the  law  classes,  the  following  plan  of  proceeding  is  published  for 
their  guidance : — 

1. — The  exercise  shall  be  kept  in  the  early  part  of  the  Michaelmas  term. 

2. — The  subject  for  the  English  thesis  shall  be  the  same  for  all  the 
candidates. 

3. — Such  subject  shall  be  selected  by  the  Begins  Professor  of  Laws,  and 
shall  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  Boman  or  English  law,  or  upon  general 
jurisprudence. 

4. — The  subject  so  selected  shall  be  announced  during  the  Easter  term 
preceding  the  time  fixed  for  holding  the  examination. 

5. — Each  candidate  may  select  for  himself  the  particular  question  or 
subject  for  the  viva  voce  discussion. 

6, — Such  question  or  subject  shall  be  of  a  more  technical  nature  than 
the  subject  for  the  thesis. 

?• — Each  candidate  must  send  the  question  so  selected  by  him  to  the 
Begins  Professor  of  Laws,  in  the  course  of  the  term  preceding  that  in  which 
the  exercise  is  to  be  kept. 

As  regards  the  students  who  are  not  candidates  forhonors,  their  viva  voce 
examination  shall  be  held  immediately  after  the  writton  one — ^in  two  out 
of  the  list  of  subjects  prescribed  for  that  course — one  of  which  shall  be 
Boman  law  (of  which  translation  of  passages  from  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian shall  form  part)  the  other  English  law,  as  contained  in  those  portions 
of  Warrm's  Blackstone  that  may  be  prescribed  for  the  examination. 
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The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  the  exercises  to  be  kept  in  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  Term,  1858,  is,  ''The  Influence  of  the  Praetorian  Courts  upon 
the  legal  Institutions  and  Jurisprudence  of  Rome.'' 

J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Laws. 


DURHAM. 

JvKE  1. — At  a  Convocation  held  this  afternoon  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Library, 
the  warden  ( Ven.  C.  Thorp)  presiding,  the  following  degree  was  conferred ; — 

Master  of  Arts,— The  Rev.  Francis  Walsham,  University  College. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Bland  was  appointed  an  examiner  in  theology  for 
the  current  year,  in  the  room  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

The  University  Seal  was  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  various  leases. 

A  foundation  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Philip  Henry  Douglas,  of 
Bishop  Cosin's  Hall ;  an  open  scholarship  to  John  Casper  Clutterbuck,  of 

the  same  Hall;  and  the  Barry  scholarship  (for  theological  students)  to 

Barrow,  University  College. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,   DUBLIN. 
HiLABT  Tebm,  1858. 

DIVINITY   EXAMINATION.  —  SBNIOK   CLASS. 

The  following  students  were  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their 
answering,  the  names  in  each  case  being  placed  according  to  the  order  of 
merit:— 

First  Class.— Ambrose  W.  Leet,  Mag. 

Second  Class. — W.  Francis  Meredyth,  Mag. 

Third  Class.— Henry  Burro wes,  D. ;  Edward  H.  Flynn,  D.;  Robert 
Burnett,  D. ;  Urquhart  St.  George  Mulville,  D. ;  Mr.  Francis  E.  Freman, 
John  F.  Cousins,  D. 

Prizes  in  Biblical  Greek.— Robert  Johnston,  schol. ;  Albert  I.  M'Donogh, 
Bchol. ;  Wm.  M.  Guinness,  schol.,  Addit. 

PBEHIUMS  FOB  COMPOSITION  AT  UNDEB-GBADUATB  CLASSICAL  LECTUBES. 

Junior  Sophister. — John  Lyn,  schol. 

Senior  Freshman. — Arthur  William  Foot. 

Junior  Freshmen. — John  Cross,  siz. ;  John  E.  Dickenson,  John  N.  B. 
Woodroofe. 

CATECHETICAL  PBEMIUMS. 

Senior  Freshmen. — Mr.  Robert  K.  Arbuthnot,  Ralph  Harden,  Francis 
Kirkpatrick,  Hussey  B.  McCartney. 

Junior  Freshmen. — Thomas  Woulfe,  Benjamin  Ball,  Mr.  Richard  John 
Ussher,  Francis  Sadleir,  Arthur  B.  Clare,  William  H.  Symes. 

Certificates. — ^Archibald  Wrixon,  John  Corbett. 

TBINITY  EXAMINATION,    1858. 

Senior  Freshmen. — Wm.H.  S.Monck,  Henry  Hogan,  Edward  Kough,  siz. 
Junior  Freshmen.— John  C.  Smyth,  Philip  R.  ligott,  William  J.  Webb, 
John  Eiohards,  John  E«  Dickenson,  John  N.  B.  Woodroofe. 
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Berkeley  Medals,  1858.— Thomas  Dadley,  sdhoL ;  Williain  J.  Talentinfl^ 
Bchol. 

PBIZES  IN  IBISH. 

Senior  Class. — ^Harloo  Fleming. 

Middle  Class. — ^Nicholos  Foster. 

JuniorClass. — ^Michael  Kennedy,  Charles  Jordan,  six.;  Bobert  Afkinsoiii 
Thomas  Moriarty,  John  Alexander  Long,  Mr.  Langlois  Lefiroy. 

Tbikitt  Txbm,  1858. 

SUPPLSMBKTAL  DBOBBB  EXAHnrAUOir. 

First  Class. — ^BenisFitzpatrick,  schol.;  James  Clarke,  Marlborough  Chms; 
Albert  I.  M'Donogh,  schol. ;  Charles  M.  Stack. 

Second  Class. — ^Mr.  William  Potter. 

Third  Class.— Mr.  George  W.  F.  Drought,  Mr.  Edward  Corballis. 

TJnclassed  Candidates  who  have  been  allowed  the  Examination,  arranged 
alphabetically. — John  Finnemore,  Mr.  Goodriche,  T.  T.  Feacocke,  Chiches- 
ter Eeade,  John  B.  Ward,  Bobert  A.  White. 

sxAxnrATioir  pob  hoitobs. 

The  names  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit. 

SEinOB  SOPHISIESS. 

Mathematical  Physics. — ^None. 

Experimental  Physics. — ^None. 

Classics. — None. 

Ethics. — First  Bank. — Lucas  King. 

Second  Bank. — Conway  Cartwright,  Henry  Stewart,  William  G.  Murphy, 
John  Y.  Smith. 

JT7NI0B  SOPHISTEBS. 

Mathematical  Physics. — ^First  Bank. — George  Cowell. 

Second  Bank. — James  B.  Stewart,  Frederick  J.  Owens. 

Experimental  Physics. — ^First  Bank.— Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  schol. 

Second  Bank. — James  B.  Stewart,  Bobert  A.  Duke. 

History  and  Logics. — ^First  Bank.— William  Sherlock. 

Second  Bank. — ^Henry  Cromie,  Andrew  Bobinson. 

Classics. — ^First  Bank. — ^Henry  Tyrrell,  schol. ;  John  Lynn,  schol. 

Second  Bank. — ^None. 

SElfTOB  FBESHMSK. 

Mathematics.— First  Bank. — ^William  S.  Bunudde,  Frederick  Purser, 
Matthew  M,Conaghey,  siz.,  John  A.  Stewart. 

Second  Bank. — ^Bobert  Bobertson,  Henry  L.  Smith,  John  George  Birchi 
Mr.  John  Warren. 

Classics. — First  Bank. — ^William  Kirk  M'Kean,  Arthur  W.  Foot. 

Second  Bank. — Jas.  O'Shaugnessy,  Henry  Hogan,  Michael O'Shaughnessy. 

Logics. — ^FirstBank. — JohnM.  Purser,  Frederick  Purser,  John  A.  Stewart, 
Matthew  M'Connaghy,  siz. 
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.  Second  Bank. — Owen  L.  Wynne,  Francis  W.  Kir^atrick,  Arthur  B. 
Irrine,  Bobert  J.  Bobertson,  Michael  O'Shaughnessy. 

JTJNIOB  FBESHMEN. 

Science. — First  Bank. — ^Francis  A.  Tarleton,  Bobert  Ball,  Thomas  E. 
ittle,  John  Corbett,  James  Mac  Donnelly  Henry  Atwool. 

Second  Bank. — ^William  Bobinson,  James  C.  Price,  Bichard  J.  Hezlett, 
^rge  Smith,  Henry  J.  Cdrbett,  Charles  F.  Patterson,  Stillon  Henning, 
[r.  William  Blunden,  John  E.  B.  Purdon,  George  C.  F.  Bamardo,  Samuel 
tell,  Matthew  E.  Hare,  Isaac  J.  Mann,  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Swift,  Edwin  John- 
>ii,  Luke  A.  Norman,  Bichard  B.  Drought. 

Classics. — ^First  Bank  — John  Cross,  siz. ;  James  C.  Price,  Dodgson  H. 
(adden.  Field  A.  Swan,  Campbell  Fair. 

Second  Bank. — William  A.  Hume,  Philip  B.  Pigott,  Mr.  Lewen,  B. 
Veldon,  Wm.  W.  Quinton,  John  E.  Dickenson,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Henry 
^eat,  Alexander  J.  Dobbin,  John  M.  C.  Steinbelt,  Mr.  Earnest  G.  Swifte, 
krthur  B.  Clare,  Wm.  A.  Barnes,  Danby  Jeiffares,  Bobert  B.  Gk)rdon,  Benja- 
lin  M.  Ball,  Bobert  M'Clintook,  George  Stewart. 

PEIZES  or   THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Senior  Class. — ^Edward  H.  Bennett,  Edward 
1.  Gibbon. 

Junior  Class. — F.  A.  Curran,  A.  Johnston. 

Surgery. — Senior  Class.— Edward  H.  Bennett,  Edward  A.  Gibbon. 

Junior  Class. — Edward  Stamer  0' Grady,  William  Graham. 

Fellowship  Examination. — The  fellowship  was  awarded  to  John  Leslie, 
Kag. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  Wm.  Ferrar,  D.,  and  Leslie  Breakey,  Mag. 

SCHOLABSHIP   EXAMINATION. 

Classical  Scholars. —James  S.  Cluff,  siz. ;  John  P.  Mahafy,  Gerald  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Jeremiah  McCarthy,  siz. ;  James  Bowley.  siz. ;  Charles  D.  Field, 
Biz. ;  John  F.  Davies,  John  G.  Bice,  John  James  Browne. 

Science  Scholars. — Anthony  Traill,  John  N.  Hoare,  Thomas  Wm.  Bell, 
n.  f.  schol. ;  Bichard  E.  Shakelton,  Francis  Checkley,  siz. 

School  of  Engineering. — At  the  supplemental  examination  for  diploma, 
held  in  the  Trinity  Term,  the  following  gentlemen  were  recommended  for 
diploma :— Edward  Townsend,  M.A. ;  Thomas  Martin,  B.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bbsults  ov  the  Science  and  Abt  Depabtment  fob  1857.— Summing 
ap  the  general  results  of  the  action  of  the  Department  during  1857,  which 
have  been  detailed  in  the  preceJing  Beport,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
desire  of  the  public  to  use  the  facilities  offered  by  the  State  for  the  study 
Df  Science  and  Art  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

The  various  Metropolitan  Mupeums  and  Exhibitions  in  London,  Dublin, 
md  Edinbui^h  have  been  visited  by  553,853  persons,  being  an  increase  of 
18  many  as  186,915  persons  on  1856.  The  visitors  to  the  Botanical  and 
Soological  Gardens  in  Dublin  huve  be  u  168,098,  sbo^>irg  au  increase  of 
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10,222  persons  on  1856.  The  circulatiog  Art-nmseum  has  been  sent  to 
Stourbridge,  Worcester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Dundee,  and 
36,024  persons  have  consulted  it.  The  various  Schools  of  Science  and 
courses  of  public  scientific  lectures  have  been  attended  by  10,372  studtuts. 
The  total  number  of  students  connected  with  the  Schools  of  Art,  or  under 
inspection,  has  been  43,212,  being  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  numben 
returned  in  June,  1856;  whilst  the  cost  of  the  State  assistance,  from  being 
an  average  of  £3.  2s.  4d.  per  student  in  1851,  before  the  reform  of  the 
Schools  of  Design,  has  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  13s.  l|d.  per  student 
the  instruction  at  the  same  time  having  greatly  improved,  and  the  means 
for  study  largely  increased. 

The  success  of  the  removal  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from 
Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington,  has  been  so  signal  as  to  require 
some  special  notice  of  it. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Art  Training  School  at  Marlborough 
House  during  the  Session  ending  February  1856,  was  292.  The  number 
in  the  month  of  last  March  at  South  Kensington  was  407. 

The  visitors  to  the  Museum  in  less  than  ten  months  have  amounted  to 
439,997  persons,  being  nearly  five  times  the  average  numbers  annually 
that  attended  Marlborough  House.     [The  numbers  for  twelve  months  have 
been  488,361."]     The  experiment  of  opening  the  Museum  in  the  evening 
has  shown  that  that  is  the  time  most  convenient  to  the  working  classes  to 
attend  public  museums.     Comparing  time  with  time,  the  numbers  have 
been  five  times  as  great  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning.    The  provision  of 
somewhat  increased  space  has  enabled  the  Department  to  be  useful  to  all 
the  local  Schools  of  Art,  in  the  circulation  and  lending  of  the  articles  in  *he 
Museum,  and  the  books  and  prints  in  the  Library.     These  are  no  longer 
metropolitan  institutions,  but  are  essentially  national  in   their  influence. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  the  storehouse  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  every  School  of  Art  is  privileged  to  bonx>w  from  it  any  article  that  \a 
safely  portable. 

The  provision  of  increased  space  has  enabled  the  collections  of  Art  for  the 
first  time  to  be  properly  exhibited  to  the  public.  It  has  also  enabled  oth« 
collections  to  be  made  and  properly  displayed,  and  it  has  been  proved  thai 
if  space  be  provided  by  the  State,  the  public  are  willing  to  fill  it.  This  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Sheepshank's  munificent  gift  of  British  Pictures  now  properly 
displayed,  by  tlie  Animal  collection,  the  Patent  collection,  the  Architectural 
collection,  the  Educational  collection,  and  the  collection  of  Sculpture ;  in 
all  of  which  the  objects  have  been  almost  whoUy  provided  by  the  pubhc— 
/Vom  the  Lord  Presidenfs  Annu4d  Report, 

Saint  Barnabas'  Day.— The  Uth  June  being  Saint  Barnabas'  Day,  the 
election  of  fellows  to  Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  from  the  ancient  School 
of  tlie  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  took  place  in  the  library  attached  to 
the  institution.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ctra  f>oce  examination,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  five  days'  paper  work,  the  master  of  the  company, 
(Mr.  Turnley),  the  president  of  Saint  John's  (Dr.  Wynter),  the  two 
"pHOscrs"  (the  Bev.  C.  Cookson  and  J.  B.  Behrends,  Esq.),  and  the  ex- 
aminers (Professors  Browne  and  Maine),  repaired  to  the  long  school-room, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a  numerous  company.  Tlie 
speeches  wore  delivered  according  to  a  programme  which  has  now  been  in 
existence  nearly  300  years : — 
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Pbolubionxtm  Habendabxtm  Eatio. 

imprimis. 

Orationes  Gratulatoriee  duae. 

Quanun  altera  Latin^  Habenda,    7     Perorante     i    Gulielmo  H.  Maddock 

GrsBC^  altera,    J  J    Davide  B.  Paramore 

Sequitur  Prolusionum  Senarius,  quarum  Argumenta  singula 
exhibentur  in  hunc  Ordinem : — 

1.  Psalmus  xviii.  v.  7 — 29.    Carm.  Ale.  Lat.    Perorante  Jacobo  R.  Thursfield 

2.  Rivulus  Vocalist    Carm.  Eleg,    Lat.  Perorante  Joanne  W.  Knapp 

3.  Lacus  Aspbaltites:{     Carm.  Her  Lat.    Perorante  Joanne  H.  Merriott 

Loquens*  (King  ....  j    ^""^^     \  Stephaao  N.  Tebbs 

6.  Shakspeare — Henry  IV.  (  "Warwick \     a  ^on+o    (   ^^o^gio  D.  Irvine 

.   .   -ir  c TT  I   Chief  Justice  . .  >    ■d?^^^     \    Davide  R.  Paramore 

Act.  V.  Scene  II \   ^^^  2^^  y     j    Partes     \   QuUelmo  H.  Maddock 

^    nr  i-x        T    1?    44    ji^  f  Don  Juan \  /  Davide  R.  Paramore 

6.  Moli^r^Le  Festin  de      ^^^^^^^^ Agente    )    GuHelmo  H.  Maddock 

Pierre  Acte  IV.  Scenes      ^1  y  .^^^^^  p^^         j^^^^  ^  Thursfield 

^^'  ®^  ^^^ \   M.  Dimanche.. . .  J  I   Georgio  D.  Irvine 

.  'f  Translated  from  Tennyson's  "  Brook,"  by  J.  "W.  Knapp,  3d.  Monitor. 

■  J  Portions  of  a  Prize  Poem,  by  J.  H.  Meiiott,  7th  Monitor. 

-.  •  Translated  from  Shakspeare,  by  S.  N.  Tebbs,  3d  Monitor. 

*  The  speeches  were  well  and  efficiently  delivered,  and  the  translations, 
«Bspecially  those  hy  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Tebbs,  from  Tennyson  and  Shaks- 
},  exhibited  much  elegance  and  power  of  classical  imitation.     The 
master,  the    Rev.   Dr.   Hessey,  then  distributed  the  prizes,  with 

?pprDpiiate  remarks  to  each  successful  candidate.  Messrs.  Maddock  and 
ftramore  were  announced  as  elected  Probationary  Fellows  of  Saint  John's. 
Mr.  Main  as  the  Parkin  scholar,  being  the  best  mathematician  now  leaving. 
for  the  University.  The  following  chief  prizes  were  awarded  : — Mr.  Knapp, 
XAtin  verse ;  Mr.  Tebbs,  general  Latin  and  general  Greek ;  Mr.  Maddock, 
History ;  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  Hebrew  medal :  Mr.  William  Baker,  head 
ibaster's  Hebrew  prize ;  Mr.  Main,  chief  French  and  also  chief  Mathe- 
matical. A  new  prize,  just  established  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  a  member  of  the 
court,  and  treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for  good  conduct,  as  evinced  in. 
industry  and  attainment  of  more  prizes  and  distinctions  than  we  have 
^ce  to  mention,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Tebbs.  A  multitude  of  minor 
prizes  followed,  and  with  a  vsdete  on  the  part  of  the  head  master,  and  of 
eourse  a  plaudite  on  that  of  the  boys,  the  school  was  dismissed  until 
^tnesday,  June  22. 

Education  Commission. — The  Duke  of  ITewcastle,  Sir  John  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Knt.,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Charles  Lake,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  William  Rogers, 
M.A.,  Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  ^N'assau  William  Senior,  Esq.,  and 
Edward  Miall,  Esq.  are  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures  (if  any)  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  This  is  the  most  motiey  group 
ever  herded  together  in  a  Royal  Commission,  and  singular  no  less  for  its 
exclusion  of  fit  men,  than  for  its  inclusion  of  the  most  antagonistic.  It 
seems  intended  as  a  practical  joke. 


Fbekch  Teachers  in  English  Schools. — A  case  of  some  interest  to  the 
scholastic  profession  was  tried  in  May  last,  in  the  County  Court  at  Warwick.  The 
plaintiff,  Monsieur  Foumentfeze,  who  had  been  employed  as  resident  French  master  in 
the  defendant's  school, — the  Manor  House  Academy  at  Leamington, — sued  the  Principal, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Matthews,  for  the  sum  of  £31.  os.,  of  which  £20  was  for  the  half-year's 
salary  up  to  Midsummer,  and  £11.  5s.  in  companiation  for  board  and  lodging  for  the 
unexpired  nine  weeks  of  that  period,  ho  having  been  engaged  hy  the  defencUint  for  the 
usual  scholastic  half-year  and  dismissed  from  his  situation  on  the  19th  of  April,  without 
notice,  on  the  ground  of  misconduct,  in  having  on  that  day,  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
spirators, Orsini  and  Pierri  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant  and  his  pupils,  declared 
tnem  to  be  noble  and  virtuous  men,  whose  deed  was  no  crime,  hut  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  the  rising  generation,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  having  applied  threaten* 
ing  language  to  the  defendant  himself,  on  his  expressing  his  ahhorrenco  of  sach 
sentiments  and  of  the  parties  in  question  and  their  abettors.  The  question  for  the  jury 
was  whether  the  circumstances  legally  justified  the  dismissal ;  in  which  case,  the  leamdi 
judge  ohserved,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  any  part  of  his  claim.  But  as  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  discharging  the  plaintiff,  tendered  him  £13.  28.  the 
amount  of  his  salary  up  to  that  day,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  trial,  expressed  himself 
still  willing  to  pay  it,  tiie  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  that  amount  only,  viz.,  £13.  2s.  the 
foreman  ol»erving  that  as  defendant  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  it,  they  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  had  actually  earned ;  thus  intimating,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  the  defendant  was  justified  in  dismissing  him  without  notice. 

East  India  Company's  Miutaey  College,  Addiscombe. — The  public 
half  yearly  examination  of  the  gentlemen  cadets  at  this  college  was  held  on  the  IMh  of 
June  at  the  college,  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Frederick  Carrie, 
Bart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Esq  ,  deputy  chairman, 
and  other  members  of  the  Court,  including  Mr.  Shepherd,  Sir  James  Hogg,  Bart, 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Maenaghten,  Mr.  Willoughby,  M.P.,  and  Lieutenant  Greneral 
Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  Maior  General  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  M.P.,  puhlic  examiner 
and  inspector;  Sir  Frederick  Aohott,  C.B.,  lieutenant  governor;  the  several  professors, 
and  a  number  of  visitors.  Amongst  the  latter  were — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  William  Codrington,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Francis  Head,  Bart, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  K.C.B.,  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bobert  Crawford,  Esq. 
M.P. ;  Major  Generals  Sir  H.  Jones,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  Sir  William  F.  Williams,  Bart, 
K.C.B.,  G.  E.  Gowan,  Goldwyn,  Cameron,  Wilson,  Clarke,  Home,  Portlock ;  ColonelB 
Ross,  R.E.,  Tulloh,  Witford,  Eardley  Wilmott,  Hogg,  Elwyn,  Addison,  Montgomery, 
Baker,  Mainwaring,  Welchman,  C.B.,  Leslie,  CB.,  Hay. 

There  were  30  gentlemen  cadets  brought  forward  for  examination.  Of  this  number 
14  were  reported  by  tlie  public  examiner  to  he  qualified  for  the  Engineers,  viz.  William 
Maxwell  Campbell,  James  Henry  Robert  Cruickshank,  George  Wingate  Oldham,  Charles 
William  Ingleby  Harrison,  Frederick  Jervis  Home,  Lowis  D'Agmlar  Jackson,  Henry 
Wathen  Watson,  Beresford  Lovett,  Gray  Townsend  Skipwith,  Henry  Mc.  Veagh 
Crichton,  Edward  Andrew  Trevor,  Ross  Thompson,  Philip  Samuel  Marindin,  Alexander 
Thomas  Eraser.  Seven  for  the  Artillery,  viz.  Kenneth  James  Lock  Mackenzie,  George 
Henry  Candy,  Christopher  Charles  Pembcrton,  Ross  Fendall  Lowis,  John  Henry 
Alexander,  Percy  Reid  Lempricre,  James  William  Maodougall ;  and  the  remainder  for 
the  Infantry,  viz.  David  Walter  Williams,  Arthur  Johnston  Bannerman,  Montaga 
Clementi  Smith,  James  Poleglaze  James,  John  Kennedy  M^Causland,  Graham  Montague 
Balfour,  Charles  Sheppey  Sturt,  James  Henry  Gleig. 

The  rex>ort  of  the  public  examiner  and  inspector  of  studies  having  been  read  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  the  clerk  for  the  college,  the  chairman  distributed  the  prizes  as  follows  :— 

First  Class.— Fourth  Term. 

W.  Campbell — The  Pollock  medal,  first  mathematics,  first  fortification,  first  militaiy 
surveying,  and  photography. 

C.  Harrison — First  good  conduct. 

H.  Watson — Second  good  conduct,  second  military  drawing,  and  second  Hindustani. 

James  Cruickshank — Second  mathematics  and  first  Hindustani. 

B.  Lovett — Second  fortifiuation,  second  military  surveying,  and  French. 

R.  Thompson — First  military  drawing,  and  first  civil  drawing. 

K  Jax>kson — Second  civil  drawing. 
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&  Candy— Latin. 

A.  Fraaer— Geology. 

Third  Term. 

G.  Strahan— ^lathematics,  fortification,  military  drawing,  military  surveying,  fcivil 
drawing,  and  third  good  conduct. 

B.  Hawkins — Hindustani  and  Latin. 
J.  Colquhoun — French. 

J.  Meikiejohn — Fourth  good  conduct. 

Second  Term. 

"W.  H.  Pierson — Mathematics,  fortification,  military  drawing,  military  surveying,  civil 
drawing,  and  Latin. 

H.  Eowcroft--Hindu8tani. 

J.  Cookesley — French. 

Orphan  Working  School. — On  the  27tli  of  May  a  highly  interestiDg 
meeting  was  held  :t  this  excellent  school,  at  Haverstock  Hill — the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  public  examination  of  the  children,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
deserving  and  to  those  in  reference  to  whom  the  committee  had  received  testimonials  of 
good  character  firom  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  past  scholars  now  in  service. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  boys  remain  in  the  school  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  when  they  are  placed  out  as  apprentices,  if  suitable  situations  offer,  with  an  outfit 
at  a  cost  of  £5.  Nearly  all  the  girls  remain  until  they  are  15  years  of  age,  and  are 
trained  for  domestic  service.  When  they  leave  the  school,  situations  are  provided  for 
them,  and  each  girl  has  an  outfit  of  the  value  of  £3.  3s.  There  have  been  altogether 
1805  poor  children  admitted  into  the  schools ;  nearly  all  who  have  left,  after  receiving  a 
religious,  useful,  and  suitable  education,  have  been  placed  in  situations  in  which  they 
have,  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  obtained  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  some  have  risen 
to  influential  stations  in  societv,  and  many  of  them  are  now  governors  of  the  charity. 
There  are  at  present  about  260  children  in  the  schools. 

The  amount  of  rewards  distributed  on  this  occasion  to  the  girls  (21  old  scholars)  was 
£9.  14s.  6d.,  in  various  sums,  and  all  in  new  coin,  which  the  children  appreciate  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  such  coins  become  "  keepsakes."  The  girls  only  were  rewarded  on 
the  day  preceding  the  meeting,  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  boys  being  reserved  for 
the  lOtib  of  June.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mills,  the  president ;  and  there 
were  present  Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart. ;  the  Revs.  J.  Nunn,  Tyler,  and  A.  Reed ; 
Messrs.  C.  Tyler,  E.  Charticr,  B  A.  Tomkins,  Kenneth,  J.  Soul  (secretary),  &c.  There 
were  also  many  of  the  governors  present,  together  with  several  teachers  of  other  schools ; 
altc^ther  a  very  crowded  assembly.  Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Nunn, 
and  the  27th  Psium  sung,  the  children  were  examined  by  Mr.  R.  Saunders  (resident  super- 
intendent of  the  Normal  College,  Borough  Road),  and  Mr.  White  (principal  of  Abbey 
Street  Schools),  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Langton.  The  course  of  examination  com- 
prised reading  and  questions  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  geography,  history,  eranmiar, 
iroelling,  and  mental  arithmetic ;  and  there  was  an  inspection  of  maps,  drawmgs,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  examination  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  afforded  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  the  care  and  attention  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  their 
education.  The  reading  was  remarkably  good.  The  examination  was  pleasantly  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  children  singing. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  connected  with  the  examination  was  the  drawing 
two  large  maps  from  memory,  on  slates,  by  two  little  boys.  They  were  very  elaborate, 
and  only  occupied  a  few  minutes.  Some  very  beautiful  drawings  graced  the  walls — the 
pr  )duction8  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The  answers  in  mental  arithmetic  were 
surprising.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  institution  is  remarkably  prosperous.  The 
fund  raised  towards  enlarging  the  present  schools,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary, 
already  reaches  £5000,  but  it  has  been  determined  not  to  commence  the  building  until 
that  sum  is  increased  to  £10,000  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  recently 
given  a  second  ccmtribution  of  250  guineas  to  the  general  fund  for  a  life  presentation, 
and  amongst  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  many  of  the  nobility.  Amongst  the  later 
contributions  within  the  last  few  days  are  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  of  ten 
guineas  eai-h.  At  the  dose  of  the  examination  the  chairman  addressed  the  children  in  a 
most  feeling  manner,  complimenting  them  on  their  knowledge  gained  in  the  school,  and 
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Fbevch  Teachers  in  English  Schools. — A  case  of  some  interest  to  the 

scholastic  profession  was  tried  in  May  last,  in  the  County  Court  at  Warwick.  The 
plain tifl^  Monsieur  Fouinentfeze,  who  had  been  employed  as  resident  French  master  in 
the  defendant's  school, — the  Manor  II  oust'  Academy  at  Leamington, — sued  the  Principal, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Matthews,  for  the  sum  of  £31.  os.,  of  which  £20  was  for  the  half- veil's 
salary  up  to  Midsummer,  and  £11.  53.  in  compan^ation  for  board  and  lodging  for  the 
unexpired  nine  weeks  of  that  period,  he  having  been  engaged  hy  the  defendant  fio*  the 
usual  scholastic  half-year  and  dismissed  from  his  situation  on  the  19th  of  April,  without 
notice,  on  the  ground  of  misconduct,  in  having  on  that  day,  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
spirators, Orsini  and  Pierri  in  the  presence  of  the  defendsmt  and  his  pupils,  declared 
them  to  be  nohle  and  virtuous  men,  whose  deed  was  no  crime,  but  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  the  rising  generation,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  having  applied  threaten* 
ing  language  to  the  defendant  himself,  on  his  expressing  his  abhf)nvnce  of  sach 
sentiments  and  of  the  parties  in  question  and  their  abettors.  The  question  for  the  jurj 
was  whether  the  circumstances  legally  justified  the  dismissal ;  in  which  case,  the  learned 
judge  observed,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  any  part  of  his  claim.  But  as  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  discharging  the  plaintiff,  tendered  him  £13.  2s.  the 
amount  of  his  salary  up  to  that  day,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  trial,  expressed  himself 
still  willing  to  pay  it,  t^e  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  that  amount  only,  viz.,  £13.  2s.  the 
foreman  ol»erving  that  as  defendant  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  it,  they  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  had  actually  earned ;  thus  intimating,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  the  defendant  was  justified  in  dismissing  him  without  notice. 

East  India  Company's  Miutaey  College,  Addiscombe. — The  public 
half  yearly  examination  of  the  gentlemen  cadets  at  this  college  was  held  on  the  iKh  of 
June  at  the  college,  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Frederick  Cunie, 
Bart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  "W.  J.  Eastwick,  Esq  ,  depu^  chairman, 
and  other  members  of  the  Court,  including  Mr.  Shepherd,  Sir  James  Hogg,  Bart, 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  Mr.  Willoughby,  M.P.,  and  Lieutenant  Greneral 
Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  M.P.,  public  examiner 
and  inspector;  Sir  Frederick  Aobott,  C.B.,  lieutenant  governor;  the  several  professors, 
and  a  number  of  visitors.  Amongst  the  latter  were — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  William  Codrington,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Francis  Head,  Bart., 
Sir  George  Clerk,  K.C.B.,  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Robert  Crawford,  Eaq. 
M.P. ;  Major  Generals  Su-  H.  Jones,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  Sir  William  F.  Williams,  Bart, 
K.C.B.,  G.  E.  Gowan,  Goldwyn,  Cameron,  Wilson,  Clarke,  Home,  Portlock ;  Colonels 
Ross,  R.E.,  Tulloh,  Witford,  Eardley  Wilmott,  Hogg,  Elwyn,  Addison,  Montgomery, 
Baker,  Mainwaring,  Welchman,  C.B.,  Leslie,  CB.,  Hay. 

There  were  30  gentlemen  cadets  brought  forward  for  examination.  Of  this  number 
14  were  reported  by  the  public  examiner  to  be  qualified  for  the  Engineers,  viz.  WiUiam 
Maxwell  Campbell,  James  Henry  Robert  Cruickshank,  George  Wingate  Oldham,  Charles 
William  Ingleby  Harrison,  Frederick  Jervis  Home,  Lowis  D'AguQar  Jackson,  Henrr 
Wathen  Watson,  Beresford  Lovett,  Gray  Townsend  Skipwith,  Henry  Mc.  Veagh 
Crichton,  Edward  Andrew  Trevor,  Ross  Thompson,  Philip  Samuel  Marindin,  Alexander 
Thomas  Fraser.  Seven  for  the  Artillery,  viz.  Kenneth  James  Lock  Mackenzie,  George 
Henry  Candy,  Christopher  Charles  Pembcrton,  Ross  Fendall  Lowis,  John  Henry 
Alexander,  Percy  Reid  Lempriere,  James  William  Maodougall ;  and  the  remainder  for 
the  Infantry,  viz.  David  Walter  Williams,  Arthur  Johnston  Bannerman,  Montagu 
Clementi  Smith,  James  Poleglaze  James,  John  Kennedy  M^Causland,  Graham  Montague 
Balfour,  Charles  Sheppey  Sturt,  James  Henry  Gleig. 

The  rejwrt  of  the  public  examiner  and  inspector  of  studies  having  been  read  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  the  clerk  for  the  college,  the  chairman  distributed  the  prizes  as  follows  :-^ 

First  Class.— Fourth  Term. 

W.  Campbell — The  Pollock  medal,  first  mathematics,  first  fortification,  first  military 
surveying,  and  photography. 

C.  Harrison — First  good  conduct. 

H.  Watson — Second  good  conduct,  second  military  drawing,  and  second  Hindustani 

James  Cruickshank  —Second  mathematics  and  first  Hindustani. 

B.  Lovett — Second  fortifiiiation,  second  military  surveying,  and  French. 

R.  Thompson — First  military  drawing,  and  first  civil  drawing. 

K  Jackson — Second  civil  drawing. 
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6-.  Candy— Latin. 

A.  Fraaer— Geology. 

Thibd  Term. 

G.  Strahan— ^latheraatics,  fortification,  military  drawing,  military  auryeying,  fcivil 
drawing,  and  third  good  conduct. 

£.  Hawkins — Hindustani  and  Latin. 

J.  Colquhoun — French. 

J.  Meikiejohn — Fourth  good  conduct. 

Second  Term. 

"W.  H.  Pierson — Mathematics,  fortification,  military  drawing,  military  surveying,  civil 
drawing,  and  Latin. 

H.  Eowcroft--Hindustani. 

J.  Cookesley — French. 

Orphan  WottJcrsrG  School. — On  the  27tli  of  May  a  highly  interesting 
meeting  was  held  :t  this  excellent  school,  at  Haverstock  Hill — the  hundredth  anni- 
yersary  of  the  puhlic  examination  of  the  children,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
deserving  and  to  those  in  reference  to  whom  the  committee  had  received  testimonials  of 
good  character  from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  past  scholars  now  in  service. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  boys  remain  in  the  school  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  when  they  are  placed  out  as  apprentices,  if  suitable  situations  offer,  with  an  outfit 
at  a  cost  of  £5.  Nearly  all  the  girls  remain  imtil  they  are  15  years  of  age,  and  are 
trained  for  domestic  service.  When  they  leave  the  school,  situations  are  provided  for 
tiiem,  and  each  girl  has  an  outfit  of  the  value  of  £3.  3s.  There  have  been  altogether 
1805  poor  children  admitted  into  the  schools ;  nearly  all  who  have  left,  after  receiving  a 
religious,  useful,  and  suitable  education,  have  been  placed  in  situations  in  which  they 
have,  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  obtained  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  some  have  risen 
to  infiuential  stations  in  society,  and  many  of  them  are  now  governors  of  the  charity. 
There  are  at  present  about  260  children  in  the  schools. 

The  amount  of  rewards  distributed  on  this  occasion  to  the  girls  (21  old  scholars)  was 
£9.  14s.  6d.,  in  various  sums,  and  all  in  new  coin,  which  the  children  appreciate  the 
more,  inasmufh  as  such  coins  become  "  keepsakes."  The  girls  only  were  rewarded  on 
the  day  preceding  the  meeting,  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  boys  being  reserved  for 
the  10th  of  June.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mills,  the  president ;  and  there 
were  present  Sir  J.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart. ;  the  Revs.  J.  Nunn,  Tyler,  and  A.  Reed ; 
Messrs.  C.  Tyler,  E.  Chartier,  B  A.  Tomkins,  Kenneth,  J.  Soul  (secretary),  &c.  There 
were  also  many  of  the  governors  present,  together  with  several  teachers  of  other  schools ; 
altogether  a  very  crowded  assembly.  Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Nunn, 
and  the  27th  Ps^m  sung,  the  children  were  examined  by  Mr.  R.  Saunders  (resident  super- 
intendent of  the  Normal  College,  Borough  Road),  and  Mr.  White  (principal  of  Abbey 
Street  Schools),  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Langton.  The  course  of  examination  com- 
prised reading  and  questions  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  geography,  history,  grammar, 
n>elling,  and  mental  arithmetic ;  and  there  was  an  inspection  of  maps,  drawings,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  examination  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  afforded  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  the  care  and  attention  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  their 
education.  The  reading  was  remarkably  good.  The  examination  was  pleasantly  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  children  singing. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  connected  with  the  examination  was  the  drawing 
two  large  maps  from  memory,  on  slates,  by  two  little  boys.  They  were  very  elaborate, 
and  only  occupied  a  few  minutes.  Some  very  beautiful  drawings  graced  the  walls — the 
pr  )ductions  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The  answers  in  mental  arithmetic  were 
surprising.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  institution  is  remarkably  prosperous.  The 
fund  raised  towards  enlarging  the  present  schools,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary, 
already  reaches  £5000,  but  it  has  been  determined  not  to  commence  the  building  until 
that  sum  is  increased  to  £10,000  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  recently 
given  a  second  contribution  of  250  guineas  to  the  general  fund  for  a  life  presentation, 
and  amongst  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  many  of  the  nobility.  Amongst  the  later 
contributions  within  thu  last  few  days  are  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  J.  RusscU,  of  ten 
guineas  each.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  chairman  addressed  the  children  in  a 
most  feeling  manner,  complimenting  them  on  their  knowledge  gained  in  the  school,  and 
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charging  them,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  neyer  to  forget  to  thank  God  that  be 
had  raised  up  friends  in  the  place  of  those  parents  whom  they  hiad  lost,  and  who  eyineed 
such  caro  in  their  instruction,  and  such  solicitude  for  their  future  position  in  life.  He 
also  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  company  assembled,  feeling  sure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  they  had  had  abundant  proof  of  the  soiindness  of  the  education  administered. 
The  chairman  concluded  by  congratulating  them  on  the  excellence  and  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  and  pointed  to  the  appearance  of  the  children  in  proof  of  l^ie  care  taken  of 
them. 

Mr.  Soul  (the  secretary)  then  explained  that  the  reason  that  the  girls  only  then  receired 
their  prizes  was  that  there  would  really  not  have  been  room  for  the  performance  of  the 
whole  ceremony  at  one  time.  Nearly  200  of  the  boys  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
schools  have  been  invited  for  the  10th  of  June  to  a  special  meeting,  when  the  boys' 
rewards  will  be  distributed. 

Several  other  gentlemen  having  addressed  the  meeting,  the  national  anthem  was 
sung,  and  the  interesting  proceedings  terminated. 

St.  Mabt's  Hospital  Medical  School. — On  the  5th  of  May  the  distribution 
of  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  awarded  to  the  students  during  the  past  year  in  this 
school  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  hospital  at  Paddington,  under  the  pr^idency  of 
the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  James  Stephens,  E.C.B.,  L.L.D.,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  medical  officers  and  lecturers 
were  present  during  the  proceedings,  which  were  graced  by  the  attendance  of  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  ladies,  friends  of  the  studenta. 

The  prizes,  &c.,  were  distributed  in  the  following  order  .— 

Anatomy — Senior — Session  1857-58 :  Prize,  Mr.  Arthur  Myers ;  certificate  of  honor, 
Mr.  Henry  Ubsdell. 

Anatomy — Junior, — Session  1857-58 :  Prize,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Belemore ;  certificates  of 
honor,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Brown  and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bogers,  equal. 

Chemistry — Junior. — Session  1857-58 :  Prize,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Belemore. 

Medicine. — Session  1857-58  :  Prize,  Mr.  James  Henry  Jeffcoat;  certificate  of  honor, 
Mr.  Stamford  Felce. 

Surgery. — Session  1857-58:  Prize,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ash;  certificates  of  honor,  Mr. 
James  Henry  Jeffcoat,  Mr.  H.  Howard  Hayward. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Session  1857-58:  Prize,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ash. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Session  1857-58 :  Prize,  Mr.  Stamford  Felce. 

Military  Surgery. — Session  1866-57 :  Prize,  Mr.  H.  Howard  Hayward;  certificate  of 
honor,  Mr.  Dracachis. 

Botuny. — Session  1856-57  :  Prize,  Mr.  James  E.  Trevor :  certificate  of  honor,  Mr. 
Henry  Ubsdell. 

Materia  Medica.Session  1856-57 :  Prize,  Mr.  Stamford  Felce :  certificate  of  honor, 
Mr.  Henry  Ubsdell. 

Midwifery— Senior, — Session  1856-57:  Prize,  Mr.  Henry  Ubsdell:  certificates  of 
honor,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ash  and  Mr.  H.  Howard  Hayward. 

Midwifery — Junior. — Session  1856-57  :  Prize,  Mr.  Stamford  Felce ;  certificates  of 
honor,  Mr.  Arthur  Myers,  Mr.  James  J.  Grosjean. 

Practical  Chemistry. — Session  1856-57 :  Prize,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cocks ;  certificate  of 
honor,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ash. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Session  1856-57 :  Prize,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cocks:  certificate  of 
honor,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ash. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Session  1856-57  :  Prize,  Mr.  Stamford  Felce ;  certificates  of 
honor,  Mr.  Edwin  Chisholm,  Mr.  Henry  Ubsdell,  equal,  and  Mr.  Trevor. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Session  1856-57  :  Certificate  of  honor,  Mr.  Dracachis. 

TJ^e  DearCs  Prize  for  General  Pro^iency.— Session  1857-58:  Prize,  Mr.  James  Henry 
Jeffcoat. 

The  right  honorable  chairman  then  delivered  a  most  able  and  eloquent  address  to  the 
studenta,  pointing  out  the  vast  importance  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  them 
in  the  station  of  life  hr  which  they  were  studying,  and  giving  them  sound  practioal 
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advioe  as  to  their  conduct  during  their  studies,  and  also  when  practicing  in  their  profes- 
sion in  after  life,  urging  them  to  form  for  themselves  some  immutable  convictions  and 
opinions  without  which  there  would  be  no  stability  in  progress,  and  without  progress 
they  invariably  went  back ;  also  warning  them  that,  unless  they  were  gentlemanly  in 
their  deportment,  they  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  their  profession,  and  further  advising 
them  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  medical  elocution,  for  on  the  mode  of  addressing 
those  who  came  under  their  care  much  depended.  The  learned  professor  was  loudly 
applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

A  yote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  for  presiding  and  delivering  his  address, 
and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  dean,  for  the  great  interest 
he  takes  in  the  institution. 

EXAHINATIONS,    1858.       PETZES   AWAEDED  TO  CANDIDATES,  BY   SoCIETY  OP 
Arts. — Arithmetic. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  29.     George  William  Wicker,  aged  18,  ' 
of  the  Watt  Institute,  Portsea  (Portsmouth),  a  Working  Engineer. — Second  Prize,  £3. 
to  No.  474.     Frederick  William  Potter,  aged  18,  of  the  Crosby  HaU  Evening  Classes, 
London,  Clerk. 

Booh'heeping. — First  Prizes,  £5.  to  No.  25.  George  Harrison,  aged  21,  of  the  Young 
Men's  Chnstian  Institute,  Leeds,  Book-keeper.  £5.  to  No.  37.  George  Edward 
Skinner,  aged  21,  of  the  Literary  Institution,  Lymington,  Attorney's  Clerk. — Second 
Prizes,  £3.  to  No.  217.  James  Bawling  Bennett,  aged  18,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  London,  Gas  Engineer.  £3.  to  No.  474.  Frederick  William  Potter,  aged 
18,  of  the  Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes,  London,  Clerk. 

Algebra.— Fir^t  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  29.  George  William  Wicker,  aged  18,  of  the  Watt 
Institute,  Portsea,  (Portsmouth),  a  Working  Engineer.  Second  Prize,  £4.  to  No.  20, 
Alfred  Pickard,  aged  16,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute,  Leeds,  a  Mechanic. — 
Third  Prize,  £3.  to  No.  362.  Francis  Stone  Evans,  aged  18,  of  the  Atlienaeum,  Bristol. 
(Occupation  not  stated). 

Geometry. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  16.  William  Wheater,  aged  17,  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Institute,  Leeds,  Land  Surveyor. 

Mensuration. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  29.  George  William  Wicker,  aged  18,  of  the 
Watt  Institute,  Portsea,  (Portsmouth),  a  Working  Engineer. 

Conic  Sections. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  362.  Francis  Stone  Evans,  aged  18,  of  the 
Athenaeum,  Bristol. 

CJicmistry.. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  496.  George  Warrington,  aged  17,  of  the  Crosby 
Hall  Evening  Classes,  London,  Worker  in  a  Chemical  Laboratory. — Second  Prize,  £3. 
to  No.  237.  Frederick  William  Rudler,  aged  17,  Student  of  the  Chemical  Class,  Royal 
Polytechnic,  London,  a  Solicitor's  Clerk. 

Botany. — First  Prize,  £5,  to  No.  496.  George  Warrington,  aged  17,  of  the  Crosby 
Hall  Evening  Classes,  London,  Worker  in  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Political  Economy. — First  Prize,  £5,  to  No.  483.  Robert  James  White,  of  the  Crosby 
Hall  Evening  Classes,  London,  Clerk. 

Geography  :  J)e8criptive.—'First  Prize,  £5,  to  No.  32.  Richard  Harper  Stretch,  aged  20, 
of  the  Banbury  Mechanics'  Institution,  Draper. — Second  Prize,  £3,  to  No.  53.  George 
Best,  aged  24,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Leeds,  Book-keeper. — Physical.  First 
Prize,  £5,  to  No.  32,  Richard  Harper  Stretch,  aged  20,  of  the  Banbury  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Draper. 

English  History. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  53.  George  Best,  aged  24,  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Leeds,  Book-keeper. 

English  Literature.— First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  263.  Edward  Birks,  aged  29,  of  the 
People's  College,  Sheffield,  Bank  Cpshier. — Second  Prize,  £4.  to  No.  258.  Joseph  Fox, 
ased  21,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Halifax,  Timber  Merchant. — Third  Prize,  £3.  to 
No.  265.     Joseph  Hopkins  Davy,  aged  31,  of  the  People's  College,  Sheffield,  Grocer. 

Zatin  and  Boman  History. — First  Prize,  £5.  to  No.  264.  William  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
of  the  People's  College,  Sheffield,  Butcher. 

Latin, — Second  Piize,  to  No.  473.  James  Brady,  aged  19,  of  the  Crosby  Hall 
Evening  Classes,  London,  Carpenter. 

No  Prizes  were  awarded  in  Trigonometry;  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy: 
Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostaties ;  Practical  Mechanics ;  Magnetism,  Electricity,  ana 
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Heat ;  Astronomy ;  Animal  Physiology ;  French ;  Oerman ;  Free-hand  Drawing ;  sod 
Mechanical  or  Geometrical  Drawing ;  as  no  Candidate  obtained  a  First-daas  Cert^Scsti 
in  any  of  these  subjects. 

Special  Prizes  to  IifsnTtrnoMs. — The  Conndl  have  awarded  a  Special  Prize  of 
£10.  to  the  Watt  Institute,  Portsea,  the  institution  in  which  candidate  X^o.  29,  OeorgB 
William  Wicker,  is  a  Studnnt.  The  Council  have  decided  that  £6,  be  awarded  to  eadi 
institution  sending  a  candidate  that  has  obtained  a  first  prize.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  institutions  . — London,  Crosby  Hall  Evening  ClauBsea,  £15.;  Portaea  Watt  Insti- 
tute, £15. ;  Banbury  Mechanics'  Institution,  £10  ;  Leeds  Toong  Men's  Christian 
Institute,  £10. ;  Sheffield  People's  Colle^,  £10. ;  Bristol  AthenaBum,  £5. ;  Leeda 
Mechanics'  Institution,  £5. ;  Lymington  Literary  Institution,  £5. 

Saint  Paul's  School. — June  2nd  was  what  is  called  ''Apposition  Day" 
at  this  venerable  and  distinguished  institution,  which  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet  ia. 
1509,  **  for  153  boys,  and  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus,"  and  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinned  to  confer  inestimable  benefits  upon  the  City  of  London  by  the  educational 
advantages  which  it  holds  out,  and  we  may  add,  upon  the  country  at  large  by  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  line  of  distinguished  scholars.  *^  Apposition  Day,"  we  may  mention  fior 
the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  **  up"  in  academical  terms,  is  that  day 
which  rewards  the  exertions  and  attracts  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  students  during  a 
year  of  useful  labor ;  it  is  the  day  on  which  the  prizes  are  given,  and  on  which  speeches 
are  said ;  when,  in  the  presence  of  £riends  and  relations,  silent  study  receives  a  public 
reward  and  generous  recognition.  As  usual,  the  present  anniversary  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  distinguished  circle  of  the  £riends  of  the  school. 

The  following  were  the  prizes  awarded,  the  commemoration  of  the  founder  being 
recited  by  the  captain  of  the  school,  Mr.  Lawrance: — 

Govemorff  Prizes — Greek  verse  translation — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  III.  sc.  8: 
"  Nay  but  be  wise,"  to  "what  bloody  work  soever."  How;  second  prize,  Williams. 
Latin  hexameters — ^Wordsworth.  Excursion,  Book  IV.  "  Caldasan  shepherds,"  to  "no 
Testige  were  they  trod."  Griffin ;  highly  distinguished,  Deane.  English  essay  awarded 
as  a  second  prize  in  the  Truro  prize  competition.     How. 

Sleath  Priu. — Latin  prose  translation — Milton's  Treatise  on  "  Education,"  from  "  I 
shall  detain  you  no  longer,"  to  "  renowned  and  matchless  men."     How. 

Truro  Prize  and  Medal. — (Founded  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Baron  Truro,  in 
1851,  in  grateful  acknowled^ent  of  the  benefits  derived  by  him  from  his  education  in 
Saint  Paul's  School.) — English  essay — The  Saracens  in  Europe.    Lawrence. 

Milton  Prize. — fFounded  by  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke,  Bart.  1851,  for  an  Eiiglish  poem  on  a 
sacred  subject.)     English  verse — Old  St.  Paul's.    Lawrence. 

The  following  were  the  speeches  delivered : — 

Key  ....  Sophocles,  Ajax,  815 — 865 Ajaz. 

Griffin \                                                               r  Sir  Oliver  Surfiuse 

Tavemer f  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  Act  III.  |  Moses 

Hand I         Sc.  1,  3,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.              4  Sir  Peter  Teazle  (after. 

Little /                                                               ]  wards  Carcdesa). 

(^  Charles  Sur£EUie 

Griffin ^                                                                (  Prometheus 

Hand   I                                                              |  Peisthetseerua 

Spurling >-    Aristophanes,  Aves,  1494 — 1694.     U  Poseidon 

Blyth  I  TribaUus 

Tavemer J                                                                J^  Heracles 

Ker°".::::    ^^^-^>fis^<^u.    ]f^ 

Wi&iams )         Act.  III.  So.  2.  |   g^^p 

???j|^ )      MoU^,  Amphitryon  Acte  1,  So.  1,  (  5?^ 

ir ::::::;:!    Aoteh.so^!^  'iS^ 

The  elocution  of  the  young  orators  was  as  pure,  and  their  delivery  as  spirited  and 
correct,  as  we  ever  remembered  to  have  heard  or  seen  on  any  previous  occasion  of  the 
kind  at  which  we  have  assisted.  They  bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  excellence 
and  thoroughness  of  the  classical  training  conducted  at  this  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  able  head  master,  the  Hey.  Dr.  Kynaston,  and  afforded  the  highest  and  bumI 
jnai  jrratifioation  to  thoea  who  were  present. 
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-  QxFOBB  MiBDLE  Glass  EXAMINATIONS. — The  number  of  candidates  now 
UBder  examination  at  the  eleven  stations,  according  to  the  list  issued  by  the  honorary 
aecretary  (the  Rev.  J.  E.  Sewell,  M.A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford,)  is  1223,  of  which  428 
•re  senior  candidates  and  800  junior.  The  numbers  are  contributed  by  the  various  towns 
u  follows : — Oxford,  senior  56,  junior  77 ;  London,  senior  114,  junior  237 ;  Bath,  senior 
14,  junior  60 ;  Bedford,  senior  12,  junior  23  ;  Birmingham,  senior  36,  junior  58  ;  Chelten- 
lianif. senior  38,  junior  36;  Exeter,  senior  29,  junior  65;  Leeds,  senior  35,  junior  73; 
Liverpool,  senior  38,  junior  60 ;  Manchester,  senior  26,  junior  99 ;  Southampton,  senior 
2d,  jimior  22.  The  senior  examination  includes  Rudiments  of  Faith,  for  which  there  are 
804  candidates ;  English  History,  383  candidates ;  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  127;  Political 
Economy,  50 ;  Physical  Geography,  218;  Latin,  276 ;  Greek,  138 ,  French,  320 ;  German, 
76  ;  Pure  Mathematics,  340 ;  Practical  Mechanics,  70 ;  Natural  Philosophy,  82 ;  Chem- 
istry, 93;  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  17;  Drawing  and  Architecture,  132; 
Music,  30.  The  Junior  Examination  includes  Rudiments  of  Faith,  for  which  there  are 
614  candidates ;  Latin,  530  candidates ;  Greek,  142 ;  French,  552 ;  German,  42 ; 
Mathematics,  586;  Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  132;  Chemistry,  118;  Botany  and 
Zoology,  5;  Drawing,  173;  Music,  52. 

Royal  College  op  Pkeceptoes.  —  The  following   appointments   were 

made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council : — The  Rev.  F.  Temple,  Head  Master  of  Rugby, 

and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Major,  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School,  were  elected  to  vacant 

seats  in  the  council.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 

college : — The  Rev.  R.  W,  Browne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  King^s 

College,  London,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  "W".  Smith,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner 

in  the    University  of  London ;   the   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Gralbraith,  M.A.,   Professor  of 

Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology 

in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  the  Rev.  J.  M*Cosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Queen's 

College,  Belfast,  and  Examiner  in  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Queen's  LTniversity  of 

Ireland.;  J.  S.  Blackie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  J.  Pillam,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Latin  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    The  secretary  reported  that  applications  had 

been  received  from  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  representing  about  1000 

pupils  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  pupils'  examination  in  the  college  rooms, 

a^d  that  an  equal  number  of  candidates  was  expected  from  the  provinces  and  from 

ladies'  schools  to  be  examined  at  a  subsequent  period  by  proctors  and  examiners  frx)m 

the  college. 

Head  Mastebship  of  Chaeteehottse  School. — On  May  Slat  the 
governors  of  the  Charterhouse  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  head  master  of  the  school, 
an  appointment  which  became  vacant  a  few  weeks  since  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elder.  There  were  four  candidates,  namely,  the  Rev.  Henry  "Wright  Phillott,  M.A., 
rector  of  Staunton-on-Wye,  Herefordshire,  formerly  student  of  Christ  Church  Oxford, 
and  assistant  master  in  the  school ;  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Bode,  M.A.,  rector  of  Westwell, 
Oxfordshire,  late  student  and  tutor  of  Christ  Chiu-ch,  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Elwyn, 
M.  A.,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  second  master  of  the  School ;  and  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Palmer,  M.A.,  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The  choice  of  the  governors 
fell  upon  the  Rev.  Richard  Elwyn,  and  he  was  declared  duly  elected.  Mr.  Elwyn,  who 
was  admitted  into  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
Sunday  last,  was  senior  classic  and  member's  prizeman  at  Cambridge  in  1849,  when  he 
also  took  mathematical  honors.  He  gained  the  BcU  Univerity  scholarship  in  1846,  and 
the  Craven  Scholarship  in  1848.  The  selection  has  given  great  satufaction  to  old 
Carthusians,  by  whom  Mr.  Elwyn  is  held  in  high  respect. 

Befoematobies. — By  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  number 
of  parents  or  step-parents  against  whom  proceedings  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  under  the  statute  18th  and  19th  Victoria, 
c.  87,  with  a  view  to  obtain  contributions  from  them  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
children  detained  in  reformatories,  of  the  number  of  such  parties  now  contributing,  and 
the  total  amount  that  has  been  received,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1858, 
it  ai^pears  that  the  number  of  parents  and  step-parents  against  whom  authority  has  been 
taken  for  proceeding,  from  March  31,  1857,  to  March  31,  1858,  was  605 ;  the  number 
of  such  parties  under  contribution  on  March  31,  1858,  292 ;  and  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1858,  £629.  128.  8d.  Of 
the  605  persons  against  whom  proceedings  were  authorized,  161  resided  in  London,  106 
in  Liverpool,  36  in  Manchester,  47  in  Birmingham,  24  in  Leeds,  15  in  Newcastle,  14  in 
Hull,  the  remainder  in  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  Coventry, 
Bedford,  Korwioh,  Bristol,  Portsmouth;  &c.  in  all  53  places.    Of  the  the  amount  of  con- 
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tributaonfl,  thA  nun  of  £181.  ITs.  2d.  was  reoeiyed  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of 

from  parties  against  whom  authorities  for  proceeding  had  been  obtained  preriousLj  to 

Maroh  31,  1857. 

Cambbidoe  Examinations  foe  Non-University  Men,  at  Nbwcastle- 

ttpon-Ttnb. — The  council  of  the  Northern  Association  of  Literary  Mechanics*  and 
Bducational  Institutions  hayc  made  arrangements  for  making  Newcastle  the  local  centre 
of  the  four  northern  counties  whore  the  examinations  of  students  for  collegiate  honors, 
proposed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  are  to  be  held.  This  gratifying  information 
has  been  conveyed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  following  terms :—"  I  am  requested 
by  the  syndics  to  say  that  they  will  readily  asree  to  hold  such  an  examination,  if  the 
number  of  students  desiring  to  be  examined  shall  be  found  to  he  sufficient  to  justify  the 

Sudics  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose."    The  examination  will  be  held  in 
ecember,  1858. — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle, 

CoNWAT  National  and  Infant  Schools. — The  Rev.  B.  J.  Binns,  her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  visited  Conway  on  the  3rd  instant,  when  the  above 
schools  were  subjected  to  his  periodical  examination.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that 
his  report  was  exceedingly  favorable.  The  infant  school  he  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
best  regulated  in  North  Wales.  He  also  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  high  state  of 
efficiency  in  which  he  found  the  National  school,  in  connection  with  which  it  might  not 
be  irrevalent  for  us  to  name  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  attended  by  a  numb^  of 
children  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of  any  other  school  in  Great 
Britain,  -vniich  circumstance  in  our  opinion,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  conductors,  and 
calls  for  our  unqualified  approbation. — North  Wake  Chrortiele. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Moseley,  so  long  and  so  honorably  connected  with  the 
training  of  the  young,  has  been  appointed  civilian  member  of  the  council  of  miUtary 
education,  and  an  artillery  officer  will  be  added  to  the  list.  In  making  this  appointment 
G^eral  Peel  is  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  House  of  Commons  most  fully.  Not 
only  does  the  Secretary  of  War  appoint  the  necessary  officers,  but  he  selects  tiie  most 
eligible  persons.  Canon  Mosley  has  for  a  long  time  conducted  tiiese  examinations,  and 
is  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Election  to  Open  Scholaeships  at  Oxford. — The  election  to  the  four 
open  scholc^hips,  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, terminated  on  the  4th,  when  the  following 
were  announced  as  the  successful  candidates: — Francis  Brandt,  Cheltenham  College;  J. 
W.  Black,  commoner.  Trinity,  Oxford,  but  recently  from  Edinburgh  Academy ;  W.  B. 
Woodgate,  St.  Peter's  College,  Kadlcy ;  and  T.  B.  Armitstead,  Rassall  Sdiool.  There 
were  24  candidates. 

Conference  of    Young  Men's  Christian    Association. — The    Leeds 

Young  Men's  Christian  Institute  has  issued  a  circular  to  similar  associations  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  conference  at  Leeds  in  the 
month  of  August. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — The  CrystalPalace  at  Sydenham  is  now  presenting 
all  its  attractions  to  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  visitor.  On  the  lOth  instant  it 
attained  its  fourth  anniversary,  and  most  certainly  its  growth  and  vigor  are  remaikable 
in  comparison  with  its  juvenility.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  season  a  series  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  have  been  given  on  alternate  Fridays,  supported  by 
Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington,  Miss 
Dolby,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Mr,  Sims  Reeves,  Herr  Pischek,  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Benedict's 
Vocal  Association.  These  have  been  highly  successful,  and  will  be  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Season.  A  very  interesting  Concert  has  also  been  given  by  5000 
of  the  National  School  Children  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Band  of  the  ifational  Guard 
of  Paris  has  twice  performed  in  the  Centre  Transept.  The  Flower  Show  in  May  was 
highly  successful,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  present  week  by  a  still  more  magnificent 
display  of  Fruit  and  Flowering  Plants — perhaps  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  or  at  any  other  metropolitan  exhibition.  The  Handel  Festival  Choir  achieved 
an  extraordinary  success  at  the  Palace  last  year,  and  on  this  occasion  will  be  reinforced 
by  deputations  of  the  best  trained  voices  from  the  provinces  and  the  continent.  Mr. 
Costa  has  used  his  utmost  exertions  since  last  year  to  keep  the  1400  London  amateurs 
together  and  in  constant  practice :  and  they  have  now  attained  a  degree  of  excellence 
unsurpassed  by  any  choir  in  Europe.  They  will  be  reinforced  by  about  200  selected 
voices  from  the  Bradford  Choral  Association — an  institution  of  high  repute — and  by 
deputations  from  many  provincial  and  continental  societies,  forming  in  the  aggregate  a 
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of  unrivalled  excellence.  The  instrumental  music  will  be  on  a  corresponding 
'  excellence  and  efficiency.  The  stringed  and  wind  bands  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  those  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  Sacred 
lie  Society,  and  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  and  also  by  the  full  Military  Bands 
rrenadier  and  Coldstream   Guards.    The  programme  for  the  2nd  of  July  is  as 

Part  I. 
LALE,  The  Hundredth  Psalm. 
IT,  "Venite,  exultemus  Domino,"  ..         ..         ..         ..         TaUia. 

Ics,   r-nf^Shi^Sr  Israel,"   f    (^i"^)  •         "         ^-*^*»- 

:V9,  *•  When  his  loud  Voice,"  (Jephtha)     . .         . .  , .         . .         Sandel, 

lus,  "  The  Lord  is  good,"  (Eli)  Ooata, 

iTETT  &  Chorus,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  (EUjah)  . .        Mendelssohn. 

prr,  "Ave  verum  corpus,"  . .  . .         . .         . .         Mozart, 

&  Chorus,  "  Philistines,  hark ! "  (Eli)         .         . .         . .         . .         Coeta. 

Part  II. 

LUS,  "  Oh,  the  Pleasure  of  the  Plains,"  (Acis  and  Oalatea)  . .  HandeH. 

'  SoNO,  **  Farewell  to  the  Forest,"                 . .         . .         . .  Mendelssohn, 

tU8,  "  To  Thee,  0  Lord  of  all,"  (Prayer— Mose  in  Egito)  . .  J2o««m. 

&  Chorus,  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"    (Judas  Maccabeus)  Handel, 

&  Chorus,  "  Calm  is  the  glassy  Ocean,"     ^Idomeneo)  . .  Mozart, 

tu8,  "  Hear,  Holy  Power,"  (Prayer — Masamello)             . .  . .  Auher, 

&  Chorus,  "Gfod  save  the  Queen." 

11  be  seen  that  this  selection  is  remarkably  varied  and  attractive  in  its  character ; 
en  we  add  that  the  concert  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Costa ;  that  Madame  Clara 
>  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  will  sing  the  principal  solos  (including  the  famous  '*  war 
S-om  Costa's  "Eli,"  by  the  last  named  artist)  and  that  Mr.  Brownsmith,  of  the 
Harmonic  Society,  wm  preside  at  the  Great  Handel  Festival  Organ, — it  will  be 

that  a  musical  treat  of  Uie  very  highest  order  is  in  store  for  the  public  next 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  will  be  available  to  season-ticket  holders,  who,  it 
;  acknowledged,  will,  during  the  present  year,  receive  far  more  than  the  value 

subscription.     It  presents  an  almost  imlimited  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  visitor 
>ystal  Palace,  and  this,  by  the  system  of  Excursion  Trains  from  all  parts  of  tiie . 
%  which  is  now  in  daily  operation,  is  as  available  to  the  provincial  visitor  as  to 
dent  in  the  metropolis. 

5  National  Society.  —  On  the  9tli  instant  the  forty-seventh  annual 
5  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
les  of  the  Established  Church  was  held  in  the  Central  Schools,  Sanctuary, 
inster.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided ;  and  there  were  also 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Bishop 
idaff.  Lord  Ebury,  the  Earl  of  IU)mney,  Lord  Lyttelton,  &c. 

>race,  having  opened  the  proceedings  by  prayer,  briefly  addressed  the  meeting. 
Larked  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  nothing  very  remarkable  to  lay  before 
•  anything  new  to  detain  them  ;  for  the  society  had  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
r,  and  had  added  to  the  benefits  it  had  already  conferred  upon  the  public  by 
ing  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  great  object  of  the  day  was 
sentation  of  the  report  for  the  past  year,  and  in  that  the  exception  he  had 
led  would  be  found.  He  regretted  mat  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  that 
!nt  would  be  found  the  least  satisfactory — ^namely,  that  portion  relating  to  finances, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  were  nearly  exhausted.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
everything  concerning  education  had  greatly  changed,  and  for  the  better.  The 
r  of  children  attending  school  had  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population ; 
Idings  in  which  education  was  offered  had  been  much  improved ;  and  with  regard 
quality  of  the  education  given  it  was  difficult  to  say  too  much.  These  improve- 
lad,  in  a  great  measure,  been  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
;  and  ho  therefore  sincerely  regretted  that  for  want  of  funds  the  committee 
be  unable  to  entertain  any  farther  applications  for  assistance,  unless  steps  were 
o  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  without  delay.  This  must  be  a  source  of  great 
to  all  friends  of  education ;  but  he  trusted  the  measures  to  be  adopted  would 
the  society  to  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it. 

committee  for  the  ensuiiig  year  having  been  elected, 
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The  Rey.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  M.A.  (secretary^,  read  the  report  It  was  a  yery  yolumi* 
nous  document,  and  stated  that  the  yalue  oi  the  National  Society  was  best  tested  bj 
the  amount  of  work  which  it  had  been  enabled  to  complete.  It  had  led  the  way  in  the 
yarious  schemes  put  forth  during  the  present  century  for  the  promotion  of  sound  re* 
ligious  instruction  among  the  labDring  classes  of  this  country.  Not  only  in  popoloui 
towns,  but  also  in  small  country  villages,  the  traces  of  the  society's  work  were  to  be 
found — the  church  school,  with  its  trained  teacher  and  with  a  supply  of  books  and 
materials,  being  now  the  accompaniment  of  every  well-ordered  parish.  It  then  traced 
the  efforts  of  the  society  from  1811  down  to  last  year,  during  which  the  committee  had 
steadily  pursued  that  course  which  the  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  had  con- 
vinced them  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  Church  education.  The  com- 
mittee were  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  grants  towards  the  building  of 
schools  and  teachers'  residences,  while  the  number  of  applications  for  aid  under  this 
head  had  by  no  means  diminished.  They  feared  that  they  could  not  hope  for  a  periodical 
renewal  of  a  Royal  Letter,  the  source  irom  which,  until  lately,  the  building  grants  of 
the  society  were  voted ;  and  difficulties  had  been  raised  with  respect  to  a  repetitian  of 
the  pastoral  letters  which  two  years  ago  were  issued  on  behalf  of  the  society  in  most  of 
the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales.  The  proceeds  of  those  letters  being  now  entirely 
exhausted,  the  committee  intend  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Church  education 
for  funds  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  help  the  work  of  school  building ;  and  until  they 
know  to  what  extent  that  appeal  will  be  answered,  they  will  not  feel  justiiied  in  enter- 
taining any  further  applications.  During  the  present  year  182  building  grants  had 
been  voted  to  promoters  of  schools,  while  the  sum  of  £4937.  had  been  paid  on  account 
of  grants  formerly  made,  by  which  outlay  the  completion  and  due  conveyance  of  220 
school-rooms,  affording  accommodation  for  20,823  children,  with  105  teachers'  resi- 
dences, had  been  effected.  The  number  of  schools  now  in  union  wiHi  tiie  society, 
exclusive  of  those  united  only  to  a  diocesan  board,  was  11,133,  being  an  increase  of  277 
in  the  number  of  such  schools  during  the  past  year.  The  report  then  gave  some 
interesting  statistics  on  the  subject  of  Church  education.  In  1847  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  England,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands  was  17,224,148  \ 
and  the  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  Church  schools,  includmg  week- 
day, Sunday,  and  evening  schools,  was  returned  at  1,422,569,  or  about  8,259  per  cent 
of  l^e  entire  population.  In  1857  the  estimated  population  was  19,422,495,  and  the 
total  number  of  children  imder  instruction  in  Church  schools  had  been  reported  to  be 
1,672,445,  or  about  8.611  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Hence  it  appeared  that  the 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  Church 
schools,  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  increase  of  population.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  Church  evening  schools  in  1847  was  22,558,  or  .131  per  cent,  of  the  population;  at 
1857  it  was  54,157,  or  .279  per  cent.  In  1851  there  were  935,892  scholars  in  Church 
Sunday  schools;  in  1857  the  number  was  1,093,070.  The  amount  of  school  income 
returned  in  1847  under  the  heads  "  endowment,"  "  pence,"  and  "  subscription,"  was 
£510,031.  in  1857  it  was  £682,475.  This  latter  sum  was  exclusive  of  the  capitation 
grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  amounted  to  £18,935. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  council  of  St.  Mark's  CoU^ 
and  of  the  Battersea  and  Whitelands  Training  Institutions. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.  then  proposed  a  resolution  thanking  the  committee 
for  their  report,  and  expressing  a  hope  mat  the  appeal  about  to  be  made  would  be 
liberally  responded  to. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  M.P.  seconded  the  motion,  which  haying  been  agreed  to  nem.  oon. 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


NOTICES   TO    COERESPONBENTS. 

We  thank  Mr.  Francis  de  Soyres  for  his  kind  letter,  which,  unless  he  objects,  we 
shall  insert  in  our  next  number. 

The  letter  of  *' A  Churchman  "  from  Madras,  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  number. 

Mb.  Luff. — There  cannot  be  "  a  Concordance  "  of  one  book.    A  full  one  would  not 
pay. 

*«*  Letters  to. the  EdUor  may  he  addreeted  to  the  Pbintbb, 
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&  writer  of  these  papers  would  merit  the  imputation  of  nndue  self- 
'  confidence,  if  bo  seriously  believed  tbat  in  tbe  present  eumroer  beat 
I  bis  "Half  Hours"  vere  likely  to  command  many  readers.  In  &ot, 
be  is  deeply  conscious  tbat,  from  tbeir  very  nature,  tbey  mast  needs 
be  dry,  and  tbat  they  can  at  most  only  possess  a  charm  for  those  who 
live  in  close  and  continual  intimacy  with  dictionary  and  grammar. 
From  this  consciousness,  and  from  a  wish  to  purvey  a  lighter  and 
e  seasonable  repast  for  tbe  few  "  constant  readers  "  who  are  kind  enough 
to  make  a  meal  of  bim  from  month  to  month,  be  is  minded,  in  tbis  paper,  to 
tonoh  upon  the  Greek  Anthology,  to  notice  one  or  two  translations  of  merit, 
published  of  late  years  in  volumes  of  selections,  and  ia  append  a  few  attempts 
of  hiBown,  writun  for  these  pages,  for  which  ho  hopes  a  favorable  reception. 
It  is  an  established  truth,  alas !  tbat  no  great  encouragement  is  given  hy  the 
literary  public,  or  by  its  feeders,  tbe  publishers,  to  volumes  of  metrical  trans- 
Utions  &om  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets ;  and  it  is  not  seldom  the  fate  of  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  these  mines  of  bidden  gold  and  precious  metal,  when 
be  has  at  his  own  cost  endeavoured  to  transfuse  into  his  native  tongue 
qtecimens  of  the  beauties  of  ancient  bterature,  to  be  met^with  the  cooOng 
idvioe  of  men  of  taste  in  the  present  generation,  "to  rely  for  the  future, 
more  exclusively,  upon  the  inspirations  of  his  own  muse."  But,  to  spealc 
■  nriously,  is  not  translation  from  the  ClassicB  the  most  admirable  training 
I  for  tbe  so  called  original  poet  i  Are  not  our  most  favorite  English  Bards 
-  there  chiefly  beantiiul  where  they  have  seized  some  noble  thought  of  a 
'  Hoioer  or  an  .^Blachylus,  and  clothed  it  in  the  graceful  and  pregnant 
langnageof  their  mother  tongue?  Let  tbose  wbo  aspire  to  "build  the  lotty 
Ayme,  '  rest  assuredtbattbereismoredisciplineof  tmepoeticthougbtinthe 
pwe  of  ancient  poesy,  tJian  can  be  gatbered  from  any  modem  inspiration. 
The  glorious  olden  models  of  Greece  and  £ome  have  tbeir  doubticss  pro- 
geny in  snob  modems  as  Dryden  and  Pope  and  Milton ;  whilst  tbose  who 
bold  that  the  ancient  muse  has  been  too  highly  accounted  of,  and  may  safely 
be  discarded,  may  see  tbe  result  of  their  theory  in  the  "star-cracking,' 
"  moon-splitting,  extravagances  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  and  the  author 
of  "  Balder."  The  spasmodic  school  will  supersede  the  clasmcal  school  of 
poetry,  that  which  is  based  upon  a  thorough  and  close  appreciation  of  the 
"  Huse  of  old  Athens,"  or  the  "  Koman  lyre,"  when  classical  training  and 
teaching  sball  have  ceased  to  be  the  staple  of  a  gentieman's  education,  hut 
not,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  till  then.  There  arc  indications  of  an  effort 
to  create  a  taste  for  translations  from  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  Poets  in  one  or 
two  recent  volumes,  e.ff.  Lord  Eavenswortb's  "Translation  of  tbe  Odes  rf 
Horace,"  in  a  review  of  which  very  meritorious  production,  tbe  Athenaim 
descants  upon  what  tbe  public  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  way  of  tram- 
voL.  xri.  ito.  140,  U.S.  It. 
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lations.  Alas !  our  belief  is  that  the  public  might  have,  in  the  main,  all 
that  it  can  fiEiirly  expect,  if  it  would  yonchsafe  any  meed  of  encouragement 
to  the  translator:  but  as  long  as  the  readers  are  few  and  far  between,  there 
is  no  sunshine  to  warm  and  enkindle  his  poetic  fire. 

That  there  is  great  merit  to  be  found  in  English  verse  translations  we 
think  will  readily  be  conceded  by  those  who  have  chanced  upon  the  "An- 
thologia  Polyglotta,"  published  by  the  accomplished  princip^  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1849,  and  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  many 
of  the  best  scholars  of  Oxford  during  the  present  and  the  last  generation. 
And  in  spite  of,  here  and  there,  a  descent  from  the  dignity  of  verses  which 
approaches  the  outskirts  of  "  slang,"  we  must  claim  the  praise  it  deserves 
for  the  volume  of  Epitaphs  from  the  Greek  Anthology  translated  by  Major 
Robert  Ghithrie  Macgregor  of  the  Bengal  Eetired  List,  and  published  by 
Nissen  and  Parker,  43,  Mark  Lane,  in  1857.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  a 
member  of  our  Indian  Army,  whose  sword  has  been  exchanged  for  the  pen 
in  more  ways  than  one,  (for  we  believe  he  is  a  banker  as  well  as  a  poet) 
that  he  has  found  time  in  the  years  of  active  service  to  keep  up  his  classical 
reading,  and  to  find  that  recreation,  which  too  many  officers,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
seek  at  the  billiard  table  or  the  race-course,  in  the  cultivation  of  those  re- 
fined tastes  which  ^'delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foras:  pemoctant 
nobiscum :  epulantur :  rusticantur."  To  our  mind  he  often  runs  a  very 
even  race  for  the  palm  with  the  best  writers  in  the  "Anthologia  Polyglotta," 
while  to  many  of  them  he  is  superior.  Take  the  Epigram  of  Sappbo, 
beginning  Tc/id^oc  &h  icdvtc  k,  r.  X.  Anthol.  Polygl.  p.  4.  Epitaphs  from 
Gr.  Anthol.  p.  108.  Jacobs,  B.  vii.  489.     Elton  translates 

This  dust  was  Timas ;  ere  her  bridal  hour 

She  lies  in  Proserpina's  gloomy  bower : 

Her  yirein  playmates  from  each  lovely  head 

Clip  with  sharp  steel  their  locks,  the  strewments  of  the  dead. 

Macgregor's  veision  is  not  less  faithful,  nor  less  poetical. 

This  dust  was  Timas :  dyine  ere  she  wed, 

Her  Proserpine  received  in  uvid  bed : 

O'er  whom  when  dead,  her  virgin  fellows  all 

With  new  sharp  steel  their  dierished  locks  let  fSeJl. 

The  pretty  Epigram  of  Callimachus  beginning  'H^oc  MeXdviinrov  eOair- 
roLLiv  K,  r.  X.  CalHm.  Epigr.  xxi.  is  rendered  thus  bv  one  of  the  foremost 
or  the  Translators  of  the  "Anthologia,"  Mr.  Burgon  of  Oriel. 

At  dawn  we  look'd  on  Menalippus  dying : 
At  eye,  self-slain,  his  sister's  form  was  lying : 
**  How  shall  this  loving  heart  alone  live  on," 
The  maiden  cried,  ^^  My  Menalij^us  gone  ? " 
A  parent's  hope  was  laid  for  ever  low, 
And  all  Cyrene  wept  the  double  woe. — 

Macgregor  thus  translates  this  epitaph  in  p.  115  of  his  book. 

We  buried  Menalippus  here  at  mom : 
As  set  the  sun,  her  virgin  bosom  torn 
By  her  own  hand,  the  young  Basilio  lay ; 
For,  placed  upon  the  pyre  her  brother's  clay, 
She  brooked  not  life :  and  thus  a  double  blow 
Plunged  Aristippus'  house  in  deeper  woe ; 
While  all  Cyrene  with  their  sorrow  grieved. 
So  richly  blest !  so  wretchedly  bereaved.— 

Saving  the  license  which  the  gallant  Major  has  used  in  reading  ''  Basilio" 
for  **  Bainlo,"  we  yield  the  palm  to  his  version :  and  as  Burgon  gives  neither 
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Hie  name  of  the  maiden  nor  that  of  her  sire,  he  can  claim  no  advantage  of 
lAdll  in  that  respect.  The  rendering  of  rov  evTEKrov  x^P^^  i^ovaa  ^6fioy  ''  so 
Eiclily  blest,  so  wretchedly  bereaved"  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  neat. 

For  an  Epigram  of  Isidorus  (Jacobs,  vii.  293.)  we  find  English  versions 
in  both  volumes.  That  of  Mr.  Percy  Eogers  is  the  most  gracefiil.  We 
give  both. 

Ov  X'^lfiO'  ^iK6<l>fjfiJoyf  ic.  r.  X. 

Bogers, — Antbol.  Polygl.  Ep.  51. 

No  equinoctial  gales,  no  tempest  high 

Whelm'd  iNioopnemns  in  the  Libyan  tide : 
Poor  wretch !  be<»lm'd  beneath  a  breathless  sky, 

A  burning  thirst  came  o'er  him  and  he  died. 
Ye  winds,  woe  worth  your  luckless  gales,  that  e'er 
In  sleep  or  strength,  such  ills  to  sailors  bear. 

Macgregor,  Ep.  239. 

Nor  setting  stars,  nor  wintry  winds  that  raye, 
Whelm'd  Nioophemus  'neath  the  Libyan  waye, 
But  in  a  breathless  calm,  his  bark  that  curst, 
Alas  poor  wretch !  he  died  of  burning  thirst. 
This  was  your  work,  0  winds !  In  storm  or  sleep 
For  the  doomed  sailor  such  the  ills  ye  keep. 

Very  faithful  are  the  last  two  verses :  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  was  a  "  dead  heat "  between  the  two  versions,  but  for  the 
imgainly  expression  "his  bark  that  curst." 

Major  Macgregor  however  recovers  himself,  and  is  at  least  equal  to  Mr. 
Bogers  in  the  translation  of  the  68th  Epigram  of  Callimachus,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Posidippus.  It  commences  in  the  original  rov  rpt€r$  iraiJ^ovra  ic.  r.X. 

Bogers  (Anthol.  Polygl.  p.  68,)  translates 

Archianaz  was  three  years  old. 

When  playing  round  a  well. 
Lured  by  his  lifeless  imi^  there 

He  on  its  bosom  fell. 

The  mother  snatched  her  drowning  child 

From  out  the  ruthless  wave. 
If  some  light  sign  of  life  might  be. 

E'en  yet  her  boy  to  save. 

Oh !  he  would  not,  that  infant  child 

The  Nymph's  fEur  homes  defile ; 
But  slumbering  on  his  mother's  knees 

He  slept  in  death  the  while. 

Macgregor  (p.  37)  translates  as  follows  :— 

Archianaz,  of  three  years  old. 

While  playing  near  a  well 
Lured  by  the  mute  shade  of  his  form 

Within  its  waters  fell. 

Him  from  the  dark  and  greedy  depths 

AU  pale  and  cold  and  wet 
His  mother  snatched,  and  sought  a  spark 

Of  life  to  save  him  yet. 

The  infant  stain'd  not  by  his  death 

Those  waters  dear  with  shame, 
But  lying  on  his  mother's  knees 

Its  deep  sleep  o*er  him  came. 

We  would  ventore  to  suggest  another  rendering  of  the  last  verse. 
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Thus  not  in  death  would  that  fair  child 

The  spotless  nymphs  poUute : 
On  mothei^s  knee,  not  in  tiieir  ware, 

He  slumbers  sound  and  mute. 

Take  we  another  epigram,  one  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  beginning 
yvCurofiai  ei  n  yifxeig  iLyadoig  irXioy  (Jacobs,  vii.  658.) 

Mr.  Burgon  translates  it  as  foUows.     (Anthol.  Pol.  p.  401.) 

Now  shall  I  know  if  craven  hearts  and  brave, 

Alike  thou  honorest,  or  brave  hearts  more  :  • 

Else,  traveller,  before  thou  passest  on, 

Thou  sure  wilt  say  :  Thrice  hail  unto  this  grave 

Which  lightly  lieth  thy  blest  ashes  o'er, 

Eurjrmedon! 

More  concise  and  literal,  and  not  less  poetical,  we  venture  to  think,  is 
Major  Macgregor's  version  (p.  146,  epitaph  559.) 

Now,  traveller,  shall  I  know  if  good  or  bad 
Bv  thee  in  more  or  less  respect  are  had : 
Blest  be  the  tomb,  thou'lt  say,  and  light  the  bed, 
Where  low  is  laid  Eurymedon's  dear  head. 

The  Epitaph  of  Simonides  on  Megistias  (Jacobs,  vii.  677,)  is  not,  we 
fSuicv,  made  the  most  of,  either  by  Major  Macgregor  or  by  Stirling,  whose 
English  version  is  given  in  the  Anthologia  Polyglotta  (p.  75.) 

Of  famed  Megistias  here  behold  the  tomb. 

Him  on  this  side  Spercheus  slew  the  Medes; 

A  seer  who  well  foresaw  his  coming  doom. 

But  would  not  lose  his  share  in  Sparta's  deeds. 

Major  Macgregor  translates  (p.  151,  Ep.  574.) 

Of  brave  Megistias  this  the  honored  tomb — 

Him  the  Medes  slew  as  they  Spercheus  post — 

Who,  tho*  he  knew  full  well  his  coming  doom. 
Fought,  fell  for  Sparta,  faithful  to  the  last. 

This  epigram  has  been  very  neatly  rendered  in  Latin  elegiacs  by  Mr. 
George  Butler,  in  the  Anthologia  Polyglotta. 

Indytus  imposittl  jacet  hie  sub  nole  Megistias, 

Thessala  quem  leto  cis  vada  Persa  dedit. 
Tristia  qui  vates  instantia  fata  monebat, 

Noluit  et  SparteB  deseruisse  ducas. 

The  above  specimens  will  be  sufBlcient  to  show  that  there  is  poetry 
in  both  books  of  translation  which  have  been  specified,  and  if  the  "  Epi- 
taphs **  is  a  less  poetical  whole  than  the  "Anthology,"  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  one  man's  powers  of  translation  into  a  language 
with  which,  amidst  other  and  graver  pursuits,  he  might  naturally  have 
lost  all  familiarity :  whilst  the  latter  volume  contains  the  translations  of 
some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  banks  of  Isis — such  as  Gold  win  Smith, 
De  Tessier,  Stokes,  Eiddell,  and  others.  It  also  contains  not  a  few  of  the 
choicest  passages  ft-om  Bland's  Anthology,  and  fi:om  Merivale's  Book,  which 
of  themselves  would  be  a  passport  to  the  volume.  Who  is  there  that  reads 
the  late  Lord  Denman's  translations  of  that  beautiful  passage  of  Simonides, 
**  Ore  XapyaKi  ev  ^at^aXia  &veuog  k.  t.  X."  and  of  the  celebrated"  ecolium  of 
Callistratus  iy  fivfrrov  /cXa^l  to  Jt^og  <j>opri(rw, — ^but  regrets  that  more  of  his 
poetic  efforts  have  not  been  preserved  to  this  generation,  which  perchance 
might  then  have  remembered  him  as  the  "  spirit-stirred  poet,"  not  less  than 
as  the  "  upright  judge,"  Our  readers  may,  with  much  profit,  and  more 
amusement,  ddp  into  the  pages  of  any  of  the  volumes  indicated,  any  leisure 
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hour ;  and  such  as  are  at  all  given  to  poetizing  by  way  of  recreation,  cannot 
exercise  their  gift  more  pleasantly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fruitfully, 
than  in  the  practice  of  translating  some  of  these  flowers  of  Greek  Poesy  into 
their  own  words,  and  then  comparing  them  with  some  of  those  which  have 
been  indicated.  Wishing  the  "Anthologia"  and  the  "Epitaphs"  a  far  wider 
circulation  than  the  small  demand  for  classical  translations,  as  at  the  present 
time,  would  seem  to  testify,  we  pass  on  to  a  few  translations,  which  we 
have  prepared  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  for  these  pages.  Several 
of  them  do  not  appear  in  the  "  volumes  of  translations  "  which  we  have 
consulted ;  and  in  such  as  are  only  additions  to  a  goodly  number  of  poetic 
versions  of  the  same  passage,  we  must  crave  for  ourselves  pardon  for  any 
seeming  boldness,  in  entering  into  the  lists  against  formidable  rivals. 

The  text  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  for  these  translations  is  that 
of  Donaldson's  Lyra  Graeca,  (Edinburgh,  Sutherland  and  Knox,  1 854,)  a  very 
useful  and  compact  volume  of  selections  from  the  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  And 
our  first  specimen  shall  be  a  passage  of  Meleager,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  volumes  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling.  .  The  original  is  in  p.  39  of 
Donaldson,  Ep.  3.    Kripvtrtrto  rov  "Epowa.  k.  r.  X. 

A  hue  and  cry  for  love !    The  wild  one's  fled ; 

But  now  at  dawn  he  left  his  rosy  bed. 

Glib  is  his  tongue :  the  lad  sheds  pretty  tears : 

Fleet  is  his  foot :  his  heart  unknown  to  fears : 

Around  his  smile  a  dash  of  scorn  he  flings ; 

His  quiyer-bearing  back  is  girt  with  wings. 

I  cannot  name  his  sire :  for  Earth  and  Sky 

And  Sea  the  bold  brat's  parentage  deny. 

Nowhere  is  he  a  favorite,  yet  beware, 

Perchance  e'en  here  for  hearts  he  weaves  a  snare. 

Yes !  there's  his  ambush !    Mark  him !    There  he  lies ! 

Archer,  I  spy  thee  in  yon  maiden's  eyes. 

"We  proceed  to  a  fragment  of  Simonides,  which  surely  must  have  been 
the  original  of  a  noble  passage  in  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  "WelBngton,  ("He  who  ever  following  her  commands,"  &c.  &c.) 

The  fragment  is  in  Donaldson,  p.  81.  4.  cori  ric  \6yog,  k,  r.  X.     "We 

translate  List  an  old  and  truthful  tale. 

Virtue  dwells  on  summits  high, 
Sheer  and  hard  for  man  to  scale, 
Where  the  Goddess  doth  not  £ul 

Her  pure  precincts,  ever  nigh. 

XJnreveal'd  to  mortal  sight ; 

Unreveal'd  save  then  alone. 
When  some  hero  climbs  her  height, 
Whom  heart- vexing  toil  for  right 

Bringeth  up  to  virtue's  tlm)ne. 

An  apology  is  perhaps  due  for  our  next  attempt,  because  the  passage  has 
been  admirably  rendered  by  Lord  Denman  and  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  But 
here  it  is,  be  its  worth  what  it  may. 

Simonides, 7.Donaldson*sLyraGr8Bca, p. 81.  oreXapvoKih^ai^cLKiq. K,r, X. 

Loud  roar'd  the  wave  around  the  carven  boat. 

And  wildly  surg'd  the  tempest-troubled  deep  : 

On  Danae's  cheek  the  tear-drop  furrows  wrote, 

While  her  clasp' d  hands  the  infant  Perseus  keep. 

And  thus  she  sang  **  My  babe,  what  woes  I  feel ! 

"  Yet  o'er  thee  lulling  song  its  power  assumes ; 
"  In  this  drear  cabin,  o'er  a  brass-bound  keel, 

"  Thou  sleep'st  in  gloom,  which  only  Ni^ht\Iil\xm^ii. 
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Thus  not  in  death  would  that  fair  child 

The  spotless  nymphs  pollute : 
On  mothei^s  knee,  not  in  their  wave. 

He  slumhers  sound  and  mute. 

Take  we  another  epigram,  one  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  beginning 
yyCKTOfiai  ei  n  yifxeig  iiyadoig  irXior  (Jacobs,  vii.  658.) 

Mr.  Bnrgon  translates  it  as  follows.     (Anthol.  Pol.  p.  401.) 

Kow  shall  I  know  if  craven  hearts  and  hraye, 

Alike  thou  honorest,  or  brave  hearts  more  :  • 

Else,  trayeller,  before  thou  passest  on, 

Thou  sure  wilt  say  :  Thrice  hail  unto  this  grave 

Which  lightly  lieth  thy  blest  ashes  o'er, 

Eurjrmedon! 

More  concise  and  literal,  and  not  less  poetical,  we  venture  to  think,  is 
Major  Macgregor's  version  (p.  146,  epitaph  659.) 

Now,  traveller,  shall  I  know  if  good  or  bad 
By  thee  in  more  or  less  respect  are  had : 
Blest  be  the  tomb,  thou'lt  say,  and  light  the  bed, 
Where  low  is  laid  Eurymedon's  dear  bead. 

The  Epitaph  of  Simonides  on  Megistias  (Jacobs,  vii.  677,)  is  not,  we 
fSuicy,  made  the  most  of,  either  by  Major  Macgregor  or  by  Stirling,  whose 
English  version  is  given  in  the  Anthologia  Polyglotta  (p.  75.) 

Of  &med  Megistias  here  behold  the  tomb, 

Him  on  this  side  Spercheus  slew  the  Modes; 

A  seer  who  well  foresaw  his  coming  doom, 

But  would  not  lose  his  share  in  Sparta's  deeds. 

Major  Macgregor  translates  (p.  151,  Ep.  574.) 

Of  brave  Megistias  this  the  honored  tomb — 

Him  the  Medes  slew  as  they  Spercheus  past — 

Who,  tho'  he  knew  full  well  his  coming  doom. 
Fought,  fell  for  Sparta,  faithful  to  the  last. 

This  epigram  has  been  very  neatly  rendered  in  Latin  elegiacs  by  Mr. 
George  Butler,  in  the  Anthologia  Polyglotta. 

Indytus  imposittl  jacet  hie  sub  nolo  Megistias, 

Thessala  quern  leto  cis  yada  Fersa  dedit. 
Tristia  qui  vates  instantia  fata  monebat, 

Koluit  et  SparteB  deseruisse  ducas. 

The  above  specimens  will  be  sufBlcient  to  show  that  there  is  poetry 
in  both  books  of  translation  which  have  been  specified,  and  if  the  "  Epi- 
taphs "  is  a  less  poetical  whole  than  the  "Anthology,"  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  one  man's  powers  of  translation  into  a  language 
with  which,  amidst  other  and  graver  pursuits,  he  might  naturally  have 
lost  all  familiarity :  whilst  the  latter  volume  contains  the  translations  of 
some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  banks  of  Isis— such  as  Gold  win  Smith, 
De  Tessier,  Stokes,  Eiddell,  and  others.  It  also  contains  not  a  few  of  the 
choicest  passages  fi-om  Bland's  Anthology,  and  from  Merivale's  Book,  which 
of  themselves  would  be  a  passport  to  the  volume.  Who  is  there  that  reads 
the  late  Lord  Denman's  translations  of  that  beautiful  passage  of  Simonides, 
**Ore  XdpyaKi  ey  ^ai^aXca  &yeuog  k.  r.  X."  and  of  the  celebrated' scolium  of 
Callistratus  kv  fivprov  KXadl  to  Utftoq  <l>opri<TU}, — but  regrets  that  more  of  his 
poetic  efforts  have  not  been  preserved  to  this  generation,  which  perchance 
might  then  have  remembered  him  as  the  "  spuit-stirred  poet,"  not  less  than 
as  the  "  upright  judge,"  Our  readers  may,  with  much  profit,  and  more 
amusement,  ddp  into  the  pages  of  any  of  the  volumes  indicated,  any  leisure 
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hour ;  and  such  as  are  at  all  given  to  poetizing  by  way  of  recreation,  cannot 
exercise  their  gift  more  pleasantly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fruitfully, 
than  in  the  practice  of  translating  some  of  these  flowers  of  Greek  Poesy  into 
their  own  words,  and  then  comparing  them  with  some  of  those  which  have 
been  indicated.  Wishing  the  *'Anthologia"  and  the  "Epitaphs"  a  far  wider 
circulation  than  the  small  demand  for  classical  translations,  as  at  the  present 
time,  would  seem  to  testify,  we  pass  on  to  a  few  translations,  which  we 
have  prepared  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  for  these  pages.  Several 
of  them  do  not  appear  in  the  "  volumes  of  translations  "  which  we  have 
consulted ;  and  in  such  as  are  only  additions  to  a  goodly  number  of  poetic 
versions  of  the  same  passage,  we  must  crave  for  ourselves  pardon  for  any 
seeming  boldness,  in  entering  into  the  lists  against  formidable  rivals. 

The  text  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  for  these  translations  is  that 
of  Donaldson's  Lyra  Graeca,  (Edinburgh,  Sutherland  and  Knox,  1854,)  a  very 
useful  and  compact  volume  of  selections  from  the  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  And 
our  first  specimen  shall  be  a  passage  of  Meleager,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  volumes  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling.  .  The  original  is  in  p.  39  of 
Donaldson,  Ep.  3.    Kripvtrffut  roy  "ISfutra.  k,  r.  X. 

A  hue  and  cry  for  love !    The  wild  one's  fled ; 

But  now  at  dawn  he  left  his  rosy  bed. 

Glib  is  his  tongue :  the  lad  sheds  pretty  tears : 

Fleet  is  his  foot :  his  heart  unknown  to  fears : 

Around  his  smile  a  dash  of  scorn  he  flings ; 

His  quiver-bearing  back  is  girt  with  wings. 

I  cannot  name  his  sire :  for  Earth  and  Bky 

And  Sea  the  bold  brat's  parentage  deny. 

Nowhere  is  he  a  favorite,  yet  beware, 

Perchance  e'en  here  for  hearts  he  weaves  a  snare. 

Yes !  there's  his  ambush !    Mark  him !    There  he  lies ! 

Archer,  I  spy  thee  in  yon  maiden's  eyes. 

"We  proceed  to  a  fragment  of  Simonides,  which  surely  must  have  been 
the  original  of  a  noble  passage  in  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  "Wellington,  ("He  who  ever  following  her  commands,"  &c.  &c.) 

The  fragment  is  in  Donaldson,  p.  81.  4.  tore  ric  \6yog,  k.  r.  X.     "We 

translate  List  an  old  and  truthful  tale. 

Virtue  dwells  on  summits  high. 
Sheer  and  hard  for  man  to  scale, 
Where  the  Goddess  dotii  not  ful 
Her  pure  precincts,  ever  nigh. 

XJnreveal'd  to  mortal  sight ; 

XJnreveal'd  save  then  alone, 
When  some  hero  climbs  her  height, 
Whom  heart-vexing  toil  for  right 

Bringeth  up  to  virtue's  tlm)ne. 

An  apology  is  perhaps  due  for  our  next  attempt,  because  the  passage  has 
been  admirably  rendered  by  Lord  Denman  and  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  But 
here  it  is,  be  its  worth  what  it  may. 

Simonides,  7.  Donaldson's  Lyra  GrsBca,  p.  8 1 .  6t£  Xapvcuci  h  ^ai^aXi  q,  k,  r.  X. 

Loud  roar'd  the  wave  around  the  carven  boat, 

And  wildly  8urg*d  the  tempest-troubled  deep : 

On  Danae's  cheek  the  tear-drop  farrows  wrote, 

While  her  dasp'd  hands  the  infant  Perseus  keep. 

And  thus  she  sang  ^'  My  babe,  what  woes  I  feel ! 

*^  Yet  o'er  thee  lulHng  song  its  power  assumes ; 
'^  In  this  drear  cabin,  o'er  a  brass-bound  keel, 

"  Thou  sleep' at  in  gloom,  which  only  ^i^\ilT31\xm«i. 
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Thou  care'st  not  for  the  wares,  that  rudely  play 
*^  Mid  the  thick  tresses  of  thy  matted  hair ! 

'*  No  heed  giv'st  thou  to  the  unwelcome  spray, 

**  Wrapt  in  thy  purple  doak !  Bahe  passing  fkir ! 

**  Yet  if  my  fears  to  thy  yoimg  heart  were  fears, 

^*  Sleep  on,  my  hahe ; "  rd  sing,  ^*  thou  sea,  he  still ! " 

"  If  thou  couldst  lend  me  now  thy  tiny  ears, 

'*  Still  would  I  sing,  sleep,  babe !  sleep,  endleas  ill !" 

*'  Oh !  if  such  pray'r  may  not  thy  mig^t  offend, 
<<  Some  change  of  purpose,  Father,  let  me  see ! 

**  Though  bold  my  woids,  yet  oh !  be  tJiou  my  friend, 
''And  for  my  son's  flAxe,  Joye,  forgiye  thou  me." 

In  y.  6.  of  the  original  we  haye  adopted  the  reading 

And  in  the  22nd  yerse, 

T€Ky6<l>i  ^licay  avyyvudl  fioi. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  the  33rd  Epigram  of  CalHmachus,  which  is  not 
translated  in  the  metrical  version  by  H.  "W.  Tytler,  If  .D.,  appended  to 
Banks's  translation  of  Hesiod,  Caliimachus,  &c.  in  Bohn's  Series. 

O'er  the  hills,  Epicydes,  the  hunter  will  go 

In  pursuit  of  the  hare,  or  on  track  of  a  roe. 

No  stranger  to  fix>st,  or  to  snow-storm.    But  say, 

'*  Hold !  here  lies  our  game  dead !"    He  recks  not  his  prey. 

So  the  fair  one  who  shuns  it,  my  loye  will  pursue. 

Disdaining  all  charms  within  reach  and  in  yiew ! 

Meriyale  and  Wellesley  have  preceded  ns  on  this  gronnd  (see  Anthol. 
Polygl.  p.  97) ;  but  both  haye,  it  appears  to  us,  amplified  the  original  too 
much  in  their  rendering. 

"We  will  add  yet  another,  and  another,  and  then  we  will  spare  our  patient 
readers  more.  Let  an  Epigram  of  PhiHppus,  a  later  elegiac  poet,  be  the 
first  of  these.     Donaldson,  p.  44.  Ovpavog  ^.trrpa  raj^tov  k.  r.  \. 

Sooner  the  Heayens  shall  quench  their  starry  light, 
The  Sim  shall  form  his  radiant  orb  from  Night : 
The  Sea  to  mortal  taste  sweet  draughts  shall  yield : 
The  dead  shall  rise,  to  scenes  of  earth  reyeal'd. 
Ere  that  deep  silence  musty  pages  know. 
On  Homer's  far-renown  its  grasp  shall  throw. 

The  other  is  one  of  Antipater  Sidonius,  a  ootemporary  of  Cicero.  It  is 
found  in  Donaldson's  Lyra  Grseca,  p.  37,  and  commences 

OvKen  OeXyofiiyag,  'Op^cv,  dpvag 
We  translate : — 

No  more  bewitched  by  magic  song 
The  oaks,  the  rocks,  the  brutish  tnrong 

Shalt  thou,  sweet  Orpheus,  lead ! 
No  more  o'er  billow,  blast,  and  hail 
And  driying  snow  thy  speUs  preyail, 

And  force  their  wills  to  heed : 

For  thou  art  lost !    Full  oft  for  thee 
The  daughters  of  Mnemosyne, 

And  most  thy  mother,  weep : 
Why  mourn  we,  £riends,  for  children  dead  ? 
Jl'ot  e'en  the  Gods  from  ofispring's  head 

Can  death  and  Hades  keep. 

Thus  we  close  our  paper  for  this  month:  promising,  if  it  find  anyfayor, 
to  retain  again,  to  an  exercise  so  pleasant  to  ourselyes. 
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MUSIC— No.  4. 

^E  have  hitherto  been  content  to  use  fundamental  basses  alone, 
but  when  writing  music  of  any  length  we  require  a  greater 
variety  than  these  can  afford  us,  as  a  repetition  of  such  simple 
notes  would  soon  become  wearisome  from  their  monotony.  We 
may  therefore  introduce  a  second  style  of  bass  named  modified, 
the  rule  for  which  is  as  follows : — Any  note  which  will  bear  in 
its  chord  the  note  in  the  treble  which  we  wish  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  bass,  may  be  used  as  that  bass  note ;  thus  supposing  we  are  in  the  key 
of  C,  all  the  Cs  of  our  melody  would  be  accompanied  by  the  tonic  C,  all 
the  Ds  by  the  dominant  G,  while  we  use  only  the  fundamental  basses ;  but 
by  this  rule  we  may  take  any  note  as  a  bass  note,  provided  it  wiU  bear  in 
its  chord  the  note  in  the  treble  which  we  wish  to  accompany  by  it,  so  that 
instead  of  always  accompanying  the  Cs  in  the  key  of  C  by  the  tonic,  we 
may  vary  it  by  writing  either  F  or  A,  the  chord  of  F  being  F,  A,  and 
Cf  the  note  of  our  melody,  and  the  chord  of  A  being  A,  C,  and  E.  The 
major  chord  of  A  is  A,  C  sharp,  and  E,  but  as  we  may  not  introduce 
accidentals  in  these  modified  basses,  we  have  A,  C  natural,  and  E,  that  is 
the  minor  chord  of  A ;  it  is  therefore  an  imperfect  chord.  This  we  shall 
find  to  be  the  case  with  all  modified  basses  that  are  not  also  fundamental ; 
{i.e.  where  we  use  the  dominant  or  subdominant  where  the  strict  funda- 
mental would  be  the  tonic  or  vice  versa.)  Sometimes  it  is  the  third  that  is 
imperfect,  sometimes  both  the  third  and  fifth ;  the  best  choice  is  where  the 
third  alone  is  imperfect,  (that  is  minor)  but  modified  basses  should  always 
be  used  with  discretion  and  not  too  freely.  Further  variety  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  inversions  of  the  actual  bass  note  employed,  that  is 
playing  the  third,  fifth  or  seventh  above  your  root.  Thus  if  we  wish  to 
accompany  a  C  in  the  treble  with  F  in  the  bass  as  a  root  from  which  we 
draw  our  chord,  we  write  under  the  C  in  the  treble  the  notes  F  and  A, 
being  the  chord  of  F,  but  instead  of  actually  playing  the  F  in  the  bass  we 
may  take  any  part  of  its  chord.  If  we  write  A  the  third,  it  is  called  the 
first  inversion,  if  C  the  fifth,  the  second  inversion  ;  if  it  is  a  dominant  chord 
resolving  on  its  tonic,  E  fiat  the  dominant  seventh  would  be  the  third  and 
Gr  flat  the  ninth,  the  fourth  inversion.  We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  our  chord  in  the  treble  must  never  be  drawn  from  these 
inverted  basses,  but  from  the  original  root.  In  the  case  before  us,  that  root 
is  F,  and  our  treble  chord  must  be  F,  A,  and  C,  though  our  inverted  bass 
may  be  A,  C,  E  fiat,  or  G  fiat. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  considerable  variety  in  the  bass,  we  may  now 
turn  once  more  to  the  treble  where  we  may  also  give  great  variety  by  the 
introduction  of  passing  notes  and  suspensions,  the  rules  for  which  we  wiU 
now  give.  Passing  notes  are  notes  which  do  not  in  any  degree  belong  to 
the  melody,  but  are  merely  ornamental,  being  simply  notes  introduced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  performer  like  a  sha^e  or  turn.  They  have  no  bass  of 
their  own,  the  bass  notes  being  all  derived  from  the  melody  strictly  so 
called,  and  the  time  given  to  them  is  either  added  to  the  bar  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  performer  when  they  assume  the  form  of  a  cadenza,  and  are  printed 
in  small  chai'acters,  or  is  taken  from  the  original  notes  of  the  melody. 
Great  liberties  are  taken  in  the  introduction  of  these  passing  notes,  (some- 
times  also  termed  transient  or  auxiliary.)  The  best  choice  is  that  they 
should  be  half  a  tone  heUw  or  a  whole  tone  aibave  the  note  to  which  they 
belong,  but  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  run  in  fourths  and  fifths. 
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Another  mode  of  adding  grace  and  expression  to  the  treble  is  by  the 
introduction  of  dissonancics  by  suspension,  the  rule  for  which  is  very 
simple.  Whenever  our  melody  descends  one  degree  we  may  suspend  or 
delay  sounding  our  second  note  for  half  its  time,  and  occupy  that  period 
by  a  repetition  of  the  first — thus  suppose  oar  melody  descends  from  G  to 
Ij  and  li'om  13  to  A,  and  that  these  four  notes  are  written  as  minims,  the 
first  note  C  we  shall  play  as  a  minim,  we  shall  then  repeat  it  as  a  crotchet, 
thus  taking  away  half  the  time  of  the  second  note  B,  which  we  also  play  as 
a  crotchet.  But  B  is  one  note  above  A,  so  we  take  away  half  the  time  of  A 
and  repeat  B  as  a  crotchet  coming  down  to  A.  The  bass  meanwhile  remains 
unaltered,  and  consequently  the  bass  of  B  is  played  with  the  repeated  C,  the 
bass  of  A  with  the  repeated  B.  This  produces  a  dissonance,  or  discord,  which 
would  be  very  grating  to  the  ear  were  not  the  suspended  note  played  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  then  the  effect  becomes  very  impressive,  and  is  mnch 
used  in  sacred  music.  Bitardations  are  very  similar  to  suspensionB,  only  in 
that  case  the  succeeding  note  is  one  degree  above  the  one  that  precedes  it 
Thus  if  our  C  instead  of  descending  to  B,  should  ascend  to  D,  we  may  retard 
playing  that  D  by  repeating  the  C  for  half  the  time,  the  bass  going  on  as 
before.  Whole  or  parts  of  chords  may  be  thus  suspended  or  retarded  with 
singular  effect,  but  we  must  remember  never  to  introduce  a  suspension  and 
a  retardation  together  on  the  same  chord  or  the  effect  will  be  most  un- 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Another  source  of  variety  is  diversification  (the  ground  work  of  all 
variations.)  The  common  chord  may  be  written  in  ti^ree  positions,  with 
the  third  at  the  top,  which  is  the  first  position ;  the  fifth  at  the  top,  which 
is  the  second  position ;  or  the  eighth  at  the  top,  which  is  the  third.  Eor 
example,  if  we  play  the  chord  of  C  as  G,  C,  and  E,  the  third  is  the  upper 
note,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the  first  position ;  if  we  play  it  as  C,  E,  and 
G,  the  fifth  is  the  upper  note,  and  it  is  in  the  second  position ;  if  we  play 
it  as  E,  G,  and  C,  the  eighth  is  the  upper  note,  and  it  is  in  the  third  position. 
Diversification  is  the  writing  of  these  notes  one  after  another,  instead  of 
altogether,  and  in  any  order  we  please.  Each  position  may  be  placed  in 
six  different  ways,  and,  as  there  are  three  positions,  there  will  consequently 
be  18  changes.  We  now  come  to  the  last  rule  which  we  propose  giving  in 
this  sketch,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  common  cadence  so  constantly 
employed,  more  especially  at  the  close  of  a  melody.  Its  simplest  form  con- 
sists in  the  chords  of  the  subdominant,  dominant,  and  tonic  of  the  key  in 
which  we  are,  played  in  succession.  Thus  if  our  key  was  C,  we  should 
play  the  chords  of  F,  G,  and  C.  The  chord  of  F  is  F,  A,  and  C.  The  C 
suspends  the  B  of  the  following  chord  (the  dominant).  The  G  is  sounded 
at  once,  but  with  the  D  of  that  chord  a  liberty  is  taken,  and  it  is  suspended 
by  an  E  introduced  for  that  purpose,  a  license  always  permitted  in  the 
cadence.  Supposing  our  three  chords  to  have  been  originally  minims,  we 
therefore  write  them  thus.  F,  A,  and  C  as  a  minim,  E,  G,  and  C  as  a  crochet, 
D,  G,  B,  and  F  sharp  (the  dominant  seventh)  as  another  crotchet,  resolving 
itself  upon  the  tonic  E,  G,  and  C,  which  is  another  minim.  There  are  many 
varieties  in  the  cadence,  but  this  being  the  simple  rule  to  which  all  variations 
have  reference,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

We  will  now  take  our  leave  of  the  student,  trusting  that  if  he  has 
accompanied  us  thus  far,  he  will  not  forget  what  we  said  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  sketch,  viz.  that  no  proficiency  can  be  acquired  simply  by 
reading  these  rules ;  he  must  practice  as  he  reads,  or  they  will  be  of  very 
itie  nal  eerviee  to  him.  C. 
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SCHOOL  PRIZE  SCHEME  FOR  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

^E  direct  attention  to  the  papers  set  for  this  Prize  Scheme.  They 
are  remarkable^  as  being  the  only  ones  which  give  separate  papers 
and  prizes  for  children  above  12  and  below  12  years  of  age;  tiins 
stimulating  the  instruction  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 
This  avoids  the  evil  of  increasing  the  hot  bed  or  forcing  system. 

The  scheme  is  also  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  first  thoroughly 
comprehensive  scheme — embracing  all  Dissenting  as  well  as  Church 
schools — ^without  foregoing  a  single  principle  of  Christianity.  Special  prizes 
have  also  been  given  £)r  a  specif  paper  on  Church  principles. 

This  scheme  was  most  groundlessly  vituperated:  and  its  originators 
slandered  as  men  who  were  sailing  under  Mse  colors,  simply  because  it  was 
assumed  that  they  must  either  compromise  Christianity  in  deference  to 
So(nnianism,  or  set  questions  which  would  be  offensive  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  association.  It  seems  that  the  Examiners  have  avoided 
both  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  have  put  to  shame  their  calimmiators. 

We  trust  that  other  prize  schemes  wiU  copy  this :  and  go  boldly  to 
▼ork,  setting  model  papers  for  the  guidance  of  future  school  teaching, — 
avoiding  aU  exclusive  tenets  and  narrow  shibboleths — but  bating  not  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified. 

This  scheme  was  originated  and  promoted  by  Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq., 
H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl  Ducie),  at  his 
request,  presided  over  it.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Deans  of  Hereford  and 
Bristol,  Earl  Ducie,  and  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  gave  special  prizes 


EXAMINATION    aUESTIONS. 

RELIGION.— SEiaoE  DivisioK. 

Boys  and  Girls, 

1.  "What  was  the  first  temptation? — How  did  the  guilty  parties  try  to 
justify  themselves  ? — What  was  the  punishment  of  each  ? — ^And  what  was 
the  evil  entailed  thereby  on  mankind  ? 

2.  "Why  did  the  Egyptians  become  jealous  of  the  Hebrews,  and  how  did 
the  Egyptians  act  towards  them  after  the  death  of  Joseph  ? — ^How  many 
Pharaohs  do  you  remember  ? 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Exodus  ? — Give  a  short  history  of  the 
Israelites'  Journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  say  how  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Christian  Life  ? 

4.  What  reason  was  there  for  erecting  the  Serpent  of  Brass  ? — and  how 
did  this  prefigure  Jesus  Christ  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  name  of  Jesus  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  whereby 
we  must  be  saved  ? 

6.  How  has  our  Lord  taught  us  to  keep  him  in  our  remembrance,  and 
also  in  our  hearts  ? — ^And  who  was  the  Comforter  whom  he  promised  to 
mankind  shortiy  before  his  ascension  to  heaven  ? 

7.  What  is  a  parable  ? — Write  a  short  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  ? 

It 
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8.  Give  Bome  proo&  of  tlie  resturection  of  Christy  and  state  why  the 
Apostles  taught  this  so  earnestly. 

9.  Who  was  the  first  Christian  martyr  ? — What  death  did  he  die  ? — To 
whom  did  he  commit  his  soul  when  dying? — And  why? 

1 0.  State  how  Saul  persecuted  Jesus. — Give  an  account  of  his  conversioii, 
and  mention  a  few  of  the  countries  he  afterwards  visited. 

JiTKioB  Division. 

1«  On  what  occasion  was  Jacoh's  name  changed  to  Israel  ? — ^What  took 
place  then,  and  what  practical  lesson  does  it  teach  us  ? 

2.  What  hread  did  Israel  eat  in  the  wilderness  ? — ^What  proof  is  there 
that  this  was  miraculously  given  ? — ^In  what  respect  did  this  represent 
Jesus  Christ  ? 

3.  Say  how  Joseph  proved  himself  to  he  a  good  son  and  an  affectionate 
hrother. — In  what  respects  may  he  he  likened  to  our  Lord  ? — Give  the 
principal  reasons  for  his  prosperity  ? 

4.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  are  two  debtors ;  how  much 
did  each  owe? — How  was  each  treated  by  his  creditor? — and  what  does 
this  parable  teach  us  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  people  build  their  house  upon  the  roek  and  upon  the 
iandf — and  what  happens  to  each  of  these  buildings  respectively  r 

6.  Write  a  short  history  and  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  such  as 
you  would  give  to  a  little  brother  or  sister. 


ARITHMETIC— Senioe  Divisioir. 
£oy8  and  OirU. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  2 J  cwt.  of  butter,  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  by  Multipli- 
cation, Practice,  and  Proportion. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  three-eighths  of  two-ninths  of  a  Guinea  ? 

3.  If  Light  travels  200,000  miles  a  second,  how  far  does  it  travel  in 
6000  years  ? 

4.  If  six  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  fortnight,  in  what  time  would 
twenty-four  men  do  it  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  and  discount  on  £2000. 
for  three  years  ? 

6.  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £500.  to  continue  six 
years  ? 

7.  How  many  yards  of  Hnen,  at  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  ought  I  to  have  in 
exchange  for  three  cwt.  three  quarters  of  cheese  at  8^.  per  lb.  ? 

8.  If  two-sevenths  of  a  coal  mine  be  worth  £2000.  what  is  ihe  value  of 
three-fifths  of  it.  ? 

JnaoB  Division. 

1.  What  use  is  made  of  division? 

2.  A  merchant  bought  617  barrels  of  herrings,  then  919,  and  then  710; 
how  many  did  he  buy  altogether  ? 

3.  As  Prince  Albert  was  bom  in  1819,  how  old  is  he  now  } 
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4.  If  a  ton  of  coal  cost  £1.  9b.  what  is  the  value  of  nine  tons? 

5.  If  the  fare  from  Bristol  to  London^  the  distance  being  118  j  miles,  b^ 
9b.  3d.  what  is  that  per  mile  ? 

6.  If  a  person  walk  three  miles  an  hour,  how  long  would  he  require  to 
walk  round  the  Globe,  which  is  25,000  miles  ? 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  a  sack  of  potatoes  at  2^.  per  lb.  ? 

8.  Add  together  three-eighths  of  one  pound,  six-sevenths  of  one  shilling, 
and  two-ninths  of  half-a-crown. 


PARSING.— Sekioe  Division. 

1.  Convert  the  following  declarative  sentence  into  a  question  and  also 
into  a  request : — "You  try  hard." 

2.  What  is  the  general  method  of  forming  the  plural  of  English  nouns  } 
Bepeat  any  exceptions  you  know. 

3.  When  are  the  inflections  of  the  active  voice  used  ? 

4.  What  is  the  proper  place  of  an  adjective  in  a  sentence  ? 

5.  Into  how  many  sorts  are  words  usually  distributed? 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  English  language. 

7.  When  is  a  syllable  in  English  long  ? 

8.  Point  out  all  the  long  syllables  in — 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  ezdndes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 


nn)USTRIAL  ECONOMY.— Sekiob  Bots. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor  and  what  are  its  advantages  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  wages  higher  in  some  trades  than  others  ?  Give  instances, 
and  state  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  some  of  the  common  employments 
in  this  country. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  capital  and  wealth,  and  by  interest  and  profit  ? 
GKve  examples  of  each,  and  distinguish  interest  fix)m  profits,  showing  how 
they  differ. 

4.  What  great  bodies  in  the  State  protect  property  ?  And  why  is  it  a 
benefit  to  laborers  to  protect  it  ? 

5.  State  briefly  the  advantage  of  industry  to  a  nation,  and  the  effect  on 
society  produced  by  a  laborer,  a  pauper,  a  soldier,  and  a  thief  respectively. 

6.  Give  the  subdivision  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  also  the  multiples 
of  it  in  the  table  of  avoirdupois  weights,  and  name  some  of  the  chief  goods 
sold  by  it. 

7.  What  are  the  eflects  on  the  laborer  of  ventilation,  good  drainage  and 
decent  accommodation  in  his  house,  and  what  chiefly  operate  against  his 
welfare  and  wages  ? 

8.  What  are  prices,  and  what  tends  to  raise  or  lower  them  ? 
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9.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  agricaltnre  help  men  to  rear  and  &tten 
cattle,  and  how  does  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  assist  the  farmer  ? 

10.  How  does  the  carpenter  aid  in  producing  hread  ? 


GEOGEAPHY.—Sehioe  Bots. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  English  counties,  commencing  with  North- 
nmherland,  and  going  from  west  to  east  to  the  extreme  south. 

2.  Which  are  the  principal  English  coal  districts,  and  where  are  iron, 
and  lead,  and  tin,  to  he  found  ? 

3.  Name  four  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  England, — say  where  they  take 
their  rise,  and  state  what  towns  are  situated  on  each  of  them. 

4.  Which  are  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  are  our 
largest  commercial  seaport  towns  ? 

5.  Mention  the  names  of  our  most  flourishing  colonies,  state  what  you 
know  of  their  character,  and  give  their  respective  distances  from  England. 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Gloucestershire,  naming  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  marking  on  it  the  principal  towns,  rivers,  and  places  of 
historical  interest. 

JUNIOE  BlVISIOK. 


1.  Descrihe  the  town  or  village  in  which  you  live,  with  all  its  cliief  j 
features  as  regards  the  amount  of  its  population,  its  productions,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  its  surrounding  scenery,  and  distance  fix)m  the 
two  nearest  market  towns. 

2.  "Write  such  a  description  of  Gloucestershire  &s  you  would  give  to  a 
friend  at  a  distance  who  wanted  to  know  all  about  its  chief  towns,  pro- 
ducts, manufactories,  rivers,  ports,  and  general  scenery. 

3.  Name  the  chief  mineral  productions  in  Cornwall,  Durham,  and  Gla- 
morganshire. 

4.  Which  English  county  has  sea  on  its  north  and  south  sides,  and 
counties  on  the  other  sides  ? 

5.  How  are  rivers  formed,  and  how  are  they  of  use  to  commerce  and 
farming  ?     Describe  the  course  of  any  one,  and  the  chief  towns  upon  it. 

6.  Explain  those  motions  of  the  earth  which  cause  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter. 

7.  Describe  the  sea  and  the  tides. 

8.  What  are  the  uses  of  wind  ? 


ENGLISH  HISTORY.— Senioe  Boys. 

1 .  When  did  William  the  Conqueror  come  to  the  English  throne,  and 
what  nations  had  invaded  Britain  before  the  !N'orman  Conquest  ? 

2.  State  a  few  of  the  most  important  events  which  have  occurred  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Mary,  and  Victoria. 

3.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  travelling,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  since  the  Korman  Conquest  ? 

4.  Mention  the  name  of  a  castle  in  Gloucestershire  where  a  king  was  pat 
to  death,  and  state  the  circumstances. 
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5.  Who  first  introduced  printing  into  England,  and  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  it  ? 

6.  Describe  the  constitution  or  government  of  England,  and  explain 
what  you  understand  by  a  member  of  parliament. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.-Senioh  Gikls. 

1.  What  are  the  two  greatest  sources  of  misery  to  working  people  ? 

2.  State  the  best  way  to  scrub  a  floor  and  to  sweep  a  bed-room. 

3.  Why  is  lime  wash  better  than  white  wash  for  walls  ? — And  how  is  it 
to  be  prepared  and  used  ? 

4.  State  the  best  way  to  light  a  fire. 

5.  State  two  of  the  most  simple  and  wholesome  modes  of  cooking, 
mentioning  their  relative  advantages  and  the  evils  to  be  avoided  in  each. 

6.  Which  is  most  nutritive,  salt  or  fresh  meat  ? — And,  why  ? 

7.  What  is  the  best  food  for  infants  ? — ^And  how  is  it  to  be  prepared  ? 

8.  Why  should  potatoes  be  boiled  before  making  Irish  Stew  ? — And  why 
should  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled,  or  over  which  they  have 
been  steamed,  never  be  used  for  food  ? 


DICTATION 

Passages  to  be  dictated.— The  air  was  pure  and  agreeable.  The  scenery 
was  beautiful.  The  hedgerows  were  full  of  flowers.  Hares  and  pheasants 
ran  through  the  fields,  and  larks  were  singing  in  the  skies. 

EELIGION. — Special  Chtjbch  op  Enoland  Faizb. 

Section  I. 

1.  Give  the  words  which  our  Blessed  Lord  used  when  he  instituted  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,— and  state  fiilly  what  you 
mean  by  the  word  Sacrament. 

2.  Show  some  examples  of  (a)  Sins  of  the  World,  (I)  Sins  of  the  Plesh, 
and  (e)  Sins  of  the  Devil, — and  state  which  are  the  various  **  Means  of 
Grace," — explaining  what  you  understand  by  Grace. 

3.  Point  out  several  ways  in  which  we  too  frequently  break  the  Third, 
the  Pourth,  and  the  Pifth  Commandments. 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  the  solemn  rite  of  Confirmation  ? — when 
was  it  first  used  ? — and  what  is  its  end  and  design  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Creed, — How  many  Creeds  are  there 
in  the  Church  of  England  ? — wherein  do  they  differ  ? — and  what  do  they 
principally  teach  ? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? — What  is 
the  necessity  for  Prayer? — and  what  encouragement  have  we  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  answer  our  Prayers  ? 

8.  Give  some  instances  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  Intercemon  or  Prayer 
for  other  people, — and  show  from  the  I^ew  Testament  that  we  are  to  inter- 
cede for  each  other. 
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4.  In  what  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  does  the  word  Catholic  occur?— 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  Catholic  and  Homan  CathoUe  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  What  events  does  the  Chnrch  severally  commemorate  upon  Christmas 
Day,  Gt)od  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whit  Sunday  ? — and 
why  ought  the  remembrance  of  those  days  to  be  precious  to  ub  ? 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  Saints'  Days  ? — and  what  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  use  of  them  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  the  Ember  Weeks  ? 

3.  What  are  the  ** Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith?"— and  what  is  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  ''Articles  of  EeHgion?" 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  Italics : — 

{a)  "  Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins." 

(h)  ^^ Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings.** 

{c)  "  That  they  may  truly  and  indifferently  administer  justice.** 

{d)  "  Evils  that  we  most  righteously  have  deserved." 

(e)   '*  Christ's  Church  militant  here  on  Earth." 

(/)  "  Litany ;'—''  Catechitm,'*—''  eeehew." 


EUCLID. — Special  Fbize  Papee. 

Read  all  the  questions  before  you  answer  any.  Only  four  problems  are 
to  be  worked,  in  addition  to  question  7. 

Write  the  number  of  the  problem  at  the  beginning  of  your  answer. 

1 .  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,  and  if  the 
sides  be  produced  the  angles  on  the  other  side  of  the  base  are  equal. — Ist 
book.     5th  prop. 

2.  If  two  right  lines  cut  each  other,  the  vertical  or  opposite  angles  are 
equal. — 1st  book.     15th  prop. 

3.  Bight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  same  right  line,  are  parallel  to 
each  other. — 1st  book.     30th  prop. 

4.  Describe  a  square  on  a  given  right  line. — 1st  book.     46th  prop. 

5.  If  a  right  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the  part  of  it  produced, 
together  with  the  square  of  half  the  line  bisected,  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  right  line  which  is  made  up  of  the  half,  and  the  part  produced.—     i 
2nd  book.     6th  prop. 

6.  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. — 
2nd  book.     14th  prop. 

7.  Define  a  square,  an  isosceles  triangle  and  a  parallelogram. 


AvBRAGE  Duration  of  Human  LiFE.-^Profeesor  Baohanan,  in  a  reoentleotore  before 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centmy 
one-half  of  all  who  were  bom  died  under  five  years  of  age ;  the  average  longevity  of  the 
whole  population  was  but  18  years.  In  the  seventeenth  century  one  half  of  tiie  popula- 
tion died  under  12  years.  But  in  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  half 
of  the  population  Uved  over  27  years.  In  the  latter  forty  years  one  half  exceeded  32 
years  of  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  one  half  exceeded  40  years ;  and 
iram  1838  to  1845  one  half  exceeded  43.  The  average  longevity  at  these  successive 
^^  porlods  has  been  increased  from  18  years  in  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  43.7  by  the  laft 
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CHUECH  LITEEATUEE. 

T  has  frequently  struck  us  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Church  of 
England  were  her  lay  members  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  such  valuable  and  sound  information  as  that  contained  in  Hooker, 
Pearson,  or  Burnet.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  real  knowledge  of  doc- 
trines professedly  held  among  members  of  the  Established  religion 
than  in  any  of  the  denominations.  Too  many,  with  a  Galliots  apathy, 
care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  even  among  awakened  and  more 
inquiring  persons  there  is  an  evident  neglect  of  wholesome  standard  divinity 
and  a  fatal  hankering  after  the  weak,  but  novel,  and  therefore  more  exciting, 
productions  of  the  day.  But  we  are  not  now  purposing  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  subject,  which  is  one  of  grave  and  solemn  importance,  demanding 
and  deserving  serious  consideration ;  we  wish  simply  to  direct  our  remarks 
towards  the  very  prevalent  practice  among  the  clergy  and  others,  of  adopting 
well  sounding  publications  without  first  ascertaining  their  exact  tendencies, 
and  thus  giving  a  sanction  and  consent,  it  may  be,  to  the  deadliest  errors. 
Surely  the  valuable  Christian  Knowledge  Society  might  be  found  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  most  of  our  peuishes  without  our  being  necessitated 
to  adopt  every  psalm  and  doctrine  which  chance  or  design  may  throw  in 
oar  way.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
and  astonishment  we  have  lately  felt  upon  discovering  the  very  great  extent 
to  which  actually  baneful  Church  (?)  literature  is  spreading  among  our 
unsuspicious  people.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  entered  a  school  where  the 
highest  class  was  engaged  in  reading  cdoud  from  a  little  volume  of  ''  The 
Churchman's  Library.''  Upon  looking  carefully  at  the  book  in  question,  we 
discovered  that  there  were  many  more  volumes  of  the  same  kind  in  circu- 
lation, variously  entitled,  "  Sunday ;  and  how  to  spend  it ;"  "  Catholic  and 
Protestant;"  "Church  Worship;"  ''Grace;  and  how  to  gain  it ; "  "The 
Prayer  Book ;  and  how  to  use  it ; "  "  Questions  and  Answers  illustrative  of 
the  Church  Catechism,"  etc.  We  very  soon  procured  a  complete  set  of  this 
work,  and  we  are  positively  shocked  and  alarmed  that  such  pernicious  and 
poisonous  teaching  should  not  have  been  long  since  put  down  and  forbidden 
by  the  Bishop  of  every  diocese.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us  were  we 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  perfect  and  complete  exposure  of  this  sinister 
and  hurtful  publication,  but  as  we  have  found  upon  inquiry  that  it  is  "  very 
jgeneraUy  used  among  the  clergy,"  we  feel  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to 
bring  forward  a  few  extracts,  tcdcen  hap- hazard  from  its  pages,  and  to  ask 
onr  readers  plainly  whether  they  can  sanction  such  teaching  in  any  schools 
where  they  may  have  an  influence.  We  take  up  the  volume  which  was 
being  read  by  a  class  of  girls  when  first  the  book  came  into  our  hands. 

Holy  Scripture;  and  how  to  use  it, — Here  are  some  sample  extracts. 
"  What  should  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
giving  us  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  and  what  is  the  use  that  we  ought  to  make 
of  them  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  we  propose  to  consider  in  the  obser- 
yations  that  follow.  It  is  a  subject,  doubtless,  on  which  all  persons  already 
haye  an  idea.  But  still  it  may  be  that  the  idea  is  not  altogether  accurate. 
At  all  events  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  may  not  have  been  noticed  by 
an  of  us,  that  God  Himself  has  not  been  pleased  to  answer  these  questions 
for  us.  In  imparting  to  us  this  great  and  blessed  gifr,  He  has  vouchsafed 
to  OB  scarcely  any  information  as  to  what  His  intention  was,  neither  has 

*  Lond(m :  Joseph  Masters^  Aldenigate  Street. 
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He  told  as  how  we  ought  to  use  it.  But  in  order  that  this  statement  may 
be  received,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  some  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  it."  Numerous  beautifal 
passages  are  then  **  explained ''  away  in  a  most  infamous  manner.  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  meant  *'  for  persons  in  generaL'*  It  is  not  even  '*  a  com- 
munication of  God*s  will.''  '*  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  its  Diyine  Author 
to  employ  it  as  an  organ  in  directly  and  immediately  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  Himself."  "  Teaching  is  obviously  not  its  primary  object" 
''  Holy  Scripture  does  not  profess  to  convey  to  us  all  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  which  we  might  and  are  intended  to  possess."  So  much  for 
one  of  these  volumes.  Let  us  turn  to  another — CathoUe  and  Protestant, 
Of  course  there  is  some  truth  mingled  with  the  subtle  error  which  is  taught, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  success.  The  reader,  however,  is  tenderly 
warned  and  solicited  not  to  say  JRomaniet  or  Papist — **  those  look  too  like 
nicknames."  They  are  Catholics  as  well  as  ourselves,  ^*  In  Germany  and 
Denmark,  where  the  church  of  the  country  is  in  communion  with  Eome, 
the  members  of  those  churches  are  rightly  called  Catholics, *'  This  very 
strongly  reminds  us  of  our  early  lesson  in  Euclid,  "  Things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another."  Martin  Luther  was  a  political 
schemer,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  ^'  i,e,  in  a  body  perpetuated 
and  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  continuous  succession  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  He  was,  however,  a  celebrated  man  in  his  way,  and  naturally 
gained  adherents,  a  few  well  meaning  persons  admiring  what  teas  true  in 
his  energetic  discourses.  Now  let  us  look  into  vol.  Ko.  3.  27te  Prayer 
Book :  and  how  to  use  it.  Here  again  the  cloven  foot  is  but  very  slightly 
disguised.  The  Holy  Sacrament  represents  and  ''  renews  "  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  *^  The  people  should  bow  themselves  in  humble  adoration  before 
the  Lord's  presence,  assured  that  he  is  really  there^^  ^^  evidently  set  forth 
before  our  eyes,  crucified  amongst  us,** 

We  are  to  pray  for  the  departed ;  "  Speaking  in  fellowship  with  Hu 
departed^  she  (the  Church)  prays  with  thrice  repeated  iuTocation,  *  Deliver 
us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,'  and  again,  '  Beseeching  thee, 
that  it  may  please  thee,  of  thy  gracious  goodness,  shortly  to  accomplish  the 
number  of  thine  elect,  and  to  hasten  thy  kingdom ;  that  we,  with  aU  those 
that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect 
consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal  kingdom 
and  everlasting  glory ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.'  "  It  would 
be  tedious  to  our  readers  were  we  to  give  any  more  extracts  fix)m  the  work 
before  us ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  each  volume  we 
peruse  is  worse  than  the  last,  and  that  the  *'  Questions  and  Answers  illus- 
trative of  the  Church  Catechism "  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  utterly 
unfit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  children.  Eeally,  the  tendency 
of  many  of  our  little  tale  books  and  catechisms  is  too  obvious,  but  the  bold 
and  barefaced  eflfrontery  of  the  writer  or  writers  of  "  The  Churchman's 
Library"  is  altogether  outrageous.  Dishonesty  and  duplicity  carried  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  extent  deserve  the  very  utmost  castigation,  and 
works  of  this  description,  sailing  under  false  colors,  and  insinuating  and 
instilling  poison  into  the  youthfid  heart,  are  most  heartily  and  indignantly 
to  be  deprecated  and  condemned.  Holywell  Street  was  bad  enough,  and 
led  to  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  many  a  child's  character  and  prospects,  but 
this  soul-destroying  system  of  inculcatiug  pernicious  error  under  the 
sanction  of  the  pure  church  of  Christ  is  far  less  to  be  tolerated,  and  is 
oaHoalated  to  inflict  much  wider  and  deeper  injury.    The  more  experienced 
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■we  become,  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  the  wisest  course  with  regard 
to  religious  publications  is  to  confine  our  purchase  of  them  aa  much  Ets 
posaible  to  that  venerahle  church  society  before  mentioned,  which  has  done 
DB  BDch  feithfu]  service  in  years  gone  by,  and  which  has  upon  its  lists 
books  of  sound  instruction  and  wholesome  tendency  calculated  for  almost 
every  possible  purpose.  How  can  we  know — what  guarantee  have  we — 
&at  among  the  thousands  of  little  tracts  and  catechisms  continually  issuing 
&om  the  pre^,  there  are  not  some  written  with  the  express  intent  to  injure 
and  undermine  our  faith  ?  and  where  is  the  clergyman  or  layman  who 
after  baying  a  stock  of  promiscuous  little  books  for  parochial  distribution 
can  find  time  to  look  carefully  over  each  one  before  delivering  it  into  other 
hands  ?  Better  far,  we  repeat,  to  select  what  works  we  require  from  the 
vast  and  valuable  stock  of  the  good  old  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  than 
to  run  the  chance  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  our  care 
by  placing  before  them  any  injurious  rubbish  which  may  meet  our  eye  or 
may  lay  claim  to  belong  to  "  Thx  CanBCHXAH's  Libbakt." 


Tee  Mobetabt  Citisia. — An  important  consideration  should  be  sn^ested 
to  the  minds  of  the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation  connected  with  the 
monetary  crisis.  Is  the  present  sj^tem  of  home  'training  calculated  to  pre- 
pare our  young  people  for  the  real,  practical  life  that  lies  before  them  }  If 
children  are  not  taught  when  young  to  dress,  and  wait  npon  themselves ; 
to  nae  the  needle  for  useful  purposes ;  to  be  neat  and  orderly,  not  only  in 
their  own  little  affairs,  hut  in  all  that  concerns  the  general  comfort  of  the 
boasehold,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  form  such  habita  afterwards.  Thia 
difficulty  is  increased  if  daughters  are  sent  early  from  homo  to  be  educated. 
The  conscientiouB  teacher  knows  that  it  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  traia- 
ing  of  the  young  lady  to  which  she  is  expected  to  attend ;  and  that  the 
progress  made  in  important  studies  and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  in 
the  formation  of  ladylike  manners  and  an  amiable  disposition,  wUl  be  care- 
fully watched  by  the  anxious  parents.  But  the  teacher  knows  iull  well, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  wonld  give  great  offence  both  to  parents  and 
children,  were  she  to  attempt  practically  to  instruct  them  in  those  lighter 
domestio  duties,  on  the  performance  of  which  so  much  of  the  happiness 
and  brightness  of  home  depends.  It  is  quito  as  much  as  she  can  venture 
upon  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  group  a  few  flowers — she  must  know  well  the 
character  of  her  pupil  before  she  can  request  her  to  dust  the  vases  in  which 
they  are  to  be  arranged.  But  there  are  sensible  mothers  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  combat  the  natural  tendency  of  young  people  to  love  ease  and 
pleasure  in  preference  to  useful  occupation,  and  an  improving  course  of 
study.  All  honor  be  to  them  who  thus  labor,  and  may  that  labor  be 
i  with  the  Divine  blessing. — £riiiih  Methart'  Journal. 
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The  State  of  our  Educational  EnterpriBee.    A  Report,  Ac.     By  tbe  Bw. 
Wm.  Fraser.   Pp.  172.   Blackie  and  Son,  Glaegow  and  London,  1858. 

t  PONDEROUS  and  pretentiona  pamphlet,  which  the  B«verend 
author  pubUehea  at  the  indiacreet  requeet  of  some  worthy  iHeodB,  i 
and  in  which  he  arguea  himself  into  a  belief  that  the  Legiektnre  ' 
ought  to  make  it  compulsory  that  "all  children  attend  school  at 
least  four  hours  a  day  from  five  to  ten  years  of  agt,"  and  that  no  child  of  | 
ten  or  upwards  should  be  allowed  "  to  engage  in  public  work  "  who  cannot  i 
read  with  ease  one  of  the  higbtr  leumt  books  in  the  school,  present  a  care- 
ftilly  written  copy  book,  and  work  with  ease  the  first  four  simple  rnlea  of 
aritbmetic."  This,  he  says,  is  "the  lowest  educational  test  that  can  h 
taken !"  Had  the  reverend  gentleman  any  knon  ledge  of  how  this  wonld 
operate  in  England,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  it  would  (snppoMDgit 
capable  of  being  enforced)  debar  five-sixths  of  the  juvenile  population  ftMi 
all  work  and  wages.  Nothing  like  five-sisths  at  present  even  of  the  mW 
children  in  our  common  schools  can  work  the  four  simple  rules  of  aritbmetiii 
with  ease.  We  shall  astonish  Ur.  Froser  by  telling  him  that  we  do  not 
wish  they  should.  It  is  an  extremely  objectioiiHble  practice  to  t«aoh  tlie 
four  simplo  rules  before  any  of  the  compound  ones !  which  Mr.  Fntsei 
requires  after  thirteen.  The  proper  plan  ia  to  teach  simple  and  compound 
addition,  and  simple  and  compound  subtraction  together.  Not  one  out  of 
one  hundred  poor  children  under  the  present  system  ever  acquire  as  moGli. 
Now  if  they  cannot  add  a  money  sum  or  test  o  shop  bill,  what  in  the  name 
of  common  acnse  is  the  use  of  teaching  them  simple  multiplication  or  simple 
division?  Sir.  Eraser  falls  foul  of  industrial  schools:  and  exhibits  hii 
title  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  overrule  those  who  have  tested 
this  aystem  for  many  years,  by  this  dogmatic  dictum ; — "  To  force  hahitB 
of  manual  industry  in  addition  to  habits  of  mental  industry  within  that 
period  (under  ten)  ia  aham:  and  worse,  it  is  cruelty."  The  slightest 
reference  to  the  eKperience  of  the  many  workhouse  schools  where  outdoor 
labor  is  admirably  carried  out,  contradicts  this  in  toto.  Children  under  ten 
work  well  and  enjoy  it,  adapted  as  it  of  course  ia  to  their  strength :  and  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  all  children  benefit  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  by  this  junction  of  outdoor  work  with  school  work.  Mr.  Fraser 
attacks  the  Irish  Commissioners'  Heports,  which  speak  of  the  good  done  by 
tho  &rm  schools  in  Ireland,  and  he  garbles  them  in  a  manner  which  proves 
merely  bis  utter  incompetency  to  analyse  the  evidence  before  him.  One  of 
his  chief  charges  is,  that  the  "Albert  Institution,"  out  of  270  students, 
gave  "only  154  agricultural  instructors,  agriculturists,  laud  stewards,  and 
men  engaged  in  farming,"  to  Ireland.  If  so,  it  gave  quite  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  is  at  all  desirable.  Itia  not  the  object  of  theae  institutions  to  turn 
it  ready  made  tanners.  The  chief  object  is  to  give  a  practical  turn  to 
'  motion,  and  to  aeoure  that  ezcellent  moral  uifiuence  which  soch  in- 
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dastrial  work  is  found  practically  to  have,  and  also  to  raise  and  improve  a 
general  taste  for  and  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  a  country  still  lamentably 
in  need  of  it ;  and  which  Mr.  Eraser  ignores  and  despises  in  the  following 
sapient  confession,  which  at  least  might  have  taught  him  the  wisdom  of 
silence  on  a  subject  of  the  merits  of  which  he  is  avowedly  ignorant: — 
'*  "With  the  purely  agricultural  questions  about  rotations,  soils,  live  stock, 
green  croppings,  outlay  and  income,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  am  leompetmt 
U>  deal  with  them.^^  He  is  just  as  little  competent  to  discuss  the  other 
dranches  of  educational  enterprizes,  on  which  he  dogmatizes  in  a  petulant 
and  flippant  tone,  which  renders  his  opinions  unworthy  of  any  elaborate 
criticism. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 


I^actieal  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes,  By  Henry  O.  C,  Smith,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematiesy  George  Heriof  8  Hospital.    2^.192.     Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall^  S^Co.  1858. — There  arc,  itmust  be  confessed,  few  good  books  on  arithmetic; 
bat  this  certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  them.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  practical 
man,  whodesires  to  give  his  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  lus  subj  ect.  The  Rules  are  laid 
down  with  much  precision  and  simplicity,  and  the  illustrations  cannot  fail  to  make  them  in- 
telligible toboysof  ordinary  capacity.  Tnefirst  subjecttreatedof  is  Vulgar  Fractions,  and  we 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  good  sound  sense  displayed  by  the  Author  with  the  meagre 
directions  given  by  the  Walkinghams  and  DUworths  of  old,    "We  should  have  been  saved 
many  an  unhappy  hour  had  we  had  Mr.  Smith's  book  as  our  arithmetical  mentor  in  our 
juvenile  days.     This  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  wish  to  revive  their 
Imowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.     There  are,  perhaps,  some  little  points  taken 
for  granted  which  might  have  been  exp^ned  in  Mr.  Smith's  own  sensible  way :  e.  g, 
why  should  fractions  be  called  vulgar?     Why  should  the  figure  above  the  line  be  called 
the  numerator,  and  that  below  it  the  denominator  f    It  always  strikes  us  as  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  boy  translate  all  words  of  Latin  origin  into  good  honest  Saxon.     If  numerator 
and  denominator  were  thus  shown  to  be  merely  counter  and  namer^  it  would  let  a  flood 
c^  light  into  many  a  poor  boy's  mind.     There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  Mr.  Smith's 
book  which  we  tmnk  admirable,  and  that  is,  the  originality  of  his  questions,  and  the 
great  variety  of  incidental  information  they  frequently  afford.      Take,  for  example, 
tike  £Dllowing,  No.  17,  page  31 : — "  Of  the  whole  time  spent  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 

2 
in  the  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Teneriffe  in  1856,    -^  was  spent  in  the  lowlands  of 
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Teneriffe,  rry  at  Guajara,  and  rr^  at  Alta  Virta.     What  part  was  spent  in  the 

voyage  ?"    The  book  is,  wo  conceive,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  object  it  has  in 
view,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

An  Exposure  of  a  recent  Attempt  at  Book  Making  in  the  XTniversity  of  Cambridge. 
London :  Spottiswoode  and  Co.  1858. — This  original  little  pamphlet  demands  the  attention 
of  every  upholder  of  literary  honor.  It  seems  that  an  "Algebra  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,"  by  I.  Todhunter.  M.A.,  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  so  solid  a  mathematician  as  Mr.  Todhunter  is  supposed  to  be  would 
produce  a  work  of  considerable  merit  and  usefulness.  He  has  done  so ;  but  Mr.  Lund, 
the  carefdl  guardian  of  Dr.  Wood's  Algebraical  interests,  very  quickly  perceives  robbery 
and  fraud  to  an  exceedingly  large  amount.  We  have  carerally  gone  through  the  host 
of  extracts,  which  are  arranged  in  parallel  colimms,  from  tne  two  books,  and  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Lund  that  a  very  "glaring  act  of  literary  pilfering"  has 
been  peipetr^d.  We  share  most  fully  Mr.  Lund's  honest  indignation,  which  camiot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  his  own  manly  address  to  the  public : — 

**  To  THB  Public. — Having  been  appointed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wood  himself  editor  of  his 
woik  on  Algebra,  and  having  received  special  instructions  respecting  it  from  the  Author, 
iHiich  I  have  endeavoured,  in^^  successive  editions,  faithfully  to  carry  out,  I  feel  it  to 
be  due  fiom  me  to  notice  a  recent  plagiarism,  grosser  and  more  bare^ed  than  any 
which,  I  think,  has  been  perpetrated  in  modem  times.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Wood,  it  is  due 
to  myself,  it  is  due  indeed  to  public  morality,  that  so  glaring  an  act  of  literary  ^ilfervcu^ 
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should  be  exposed :  for  although  my  otcn  labors  have  been  at  the  same  time  appropriated 
with  such  remarkable  care  and  adroitness,  that  the  law  perhaps  might  fail  to  give  me 
redress,  if  I  were  to  bring  a  charge  of  direct  piracy  against  Uie  compiler  or  publisher, 
yet  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Wood's  matter,  of  which  the  legal  copyright  has  expired,  there  has 
been  no  such  caution  or  scruple — it  has  been  simply  copied  almost  verbatim — as  I  under- 
take to  prove  in  the  following  pages — and  that  too  tcithout  the  smallest  acknowledgment  ir 
any  shape  whatever.  The  work  to  which  I  refer  is  called  'Algebra  for  the  use  of  GollegeB 
and  Schools,'  by  I.  Todhuntcr,  M.A.  Colleges  and  schools,  doubtless,  require  to  be 
taught  algebra ;  but  not  less,  forsooth,  honesty  and  fair  dealing ;  and  I  trust  we  are  not 
come  to  that  pass,  that  colleges  and  schools  will  knowingly  encourage  the  sale  of  stolen  goods. 

"  After  boldly  rcj)rinting  a  considerable  portion  of  "Wood  verbatim  and  translating  my 
own  additional  matter,  for  an  obvious  reason,  into  diflPerent  English,  Mr.  Todhunter, 
with  marvellous  efironterj',  appends  at  the  foot  of  his  Title-page,  ^  The  right  of  trmu- 
lation  is  reserved.*  He  purposes,  it  would  appear,  *  to  cut  large  thongs  out  of  another 
man's  leather ;'  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  spoil  his  trade  in  this  instance,  and  to  prove  to 
him  that  in  book  making,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  submit 
to  public  attention  extracts  from  the  two  books  side  by  side,  merely  adding,  that  similar 
coincidences  might  easily  be  multiplied  at  least  ten-fold ;  and  if  I  be  chained  with  ex- 
pressing myself  somewhat  strongly,  I  would  reply,  *  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?* 

'*  Morton  Rector}-,  Alfireton,  June  18,  1858.  Thomas  Lumd." 

Introdttction  to  EngUsh  Etymology.  By  Mobert  Armstrongy  English  Master,  Madra 
College,  St.  Andrews;  and  Thotnas  Armstrong,  Heriot  Foundation  School,  Edinburgh. 
Pp,  166.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.— 
We  have  never  met  with  so  very  useful  a  little  book.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  will 
be  found  an  excellent  work  both  for  schools  and  private  use.  Such  a  volume  has  l(nig 
been  wanted  also  in  more  advanced  quarters  ;  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  English  writer.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  enabled  to  deal  in  this 
unbounded  praise,  but  the  Messrs.  Armstrong  have  most  decidedly  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  book  of  a  truly  scholarlike  character,  and  a  book  moreover  which  was  much 
wanted,  and  cannot  be  too  generally  adopted. 

A  Key  to  the  Prophetical  Books  of  tlu  Old  Testament,  containing  Part  I.  An  Analysis 
of  each  Book,  with  Ititroductory  Notts.  Part  II.  The  Prophetical  Discourses  arranged  w 
the  M'der  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Part  III.  A  Harmony  of  the  PropT^ecies,  with 
Notes  on  their  fulfilments  arranged  chronologically .  By  Thomas  Brown,  Gerti/icated  Teacher. 
Pp.  104.  Loiidon  :  Longman  and  Co.  1858. — We  need  scarcely  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
book — that  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wonderful  Title-page.  The  wonder  is,  that 
a  Certificated  Teacher  could  be  found  capable  of  producing  it.  The  Author  has  quite 
ovcrw'^helmed  us  with  his  knowledge,  and  shows,  moreover,  such  a  marvellously  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Prophets,  both  major  and  minor!  They  must  have  been  certificated 
t(^achers  too — but,  of  course,  of  a  lower  class  than  Thomas  Brown.  He  measures  and 
weighs  every  one  of  them,  and  gives  us  the  specific  gravity  of  each.  He  does  indeed 
acknowledge  that  something  had  been  done  for  the  Prophets  before  his  certificated  mind 
stooped  to  them,  but  it  was  of  little  use.  But  hear  T.  B.  himself: — "The  rules  given 
in  the  introductory  part  have  been  frequently  given  before ;  but,  I  believe,  the  means  of 
using  them  conveniently  is  not  supplied  by  any  other  work.*'    The  Italics  are  our  own. 

The  Educator's  Instruments.— The  Teacher^s  Hand  Book  and  Manual  of  Graduated 
Arithmetic,  First  Course.  A  progressive  and  carefully  graduated  system  of  instruction 
afid  practice,  consisting  of  Hints  on  Teaching,  School  Government,  S^c.  Model  Lessons,  and  a 
Systematic  Course  of  Mental  and  Slate  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  individual  or 
collective  public  oj;  private  instruction,  and  designed  to  meet  alike  the  wants  of  the  Pupil  and 
the  requiretnents  of  tJie  Teacher.  By  G.  Charles  Brew,  Master  of  the  Model  Gaining 
School,  Homerton  CoUege.  Pp.  158.  London:  Judd and  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  S^c.— 
A  fair  book,  with  many  good  practical  hints,  but  containing  some  unnecessary  matter, 
and  a  fund  of  information  which  every  teacher  had  far  better  acquire  for  himself. 

Latin  Suffixes.  By  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M. A.,  of  CC.C.  Oxford,  First  Master 
of  the  Latin  School,  Christ's  Hospital,  Pp.  144.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1858. — This 
is  a  very  useful  book  in  its  way,  and  the  work  of  a  scholar,  but  we  much  doubt  the 
probability  of  its  becoming  generally  known.  It  professes  to  teach,  in  a  condensed  and 
fill  manner,  what  school-boys  will  never  learn  except  through  the  desultory  remarks 
BUf  teachers.  Mr.  White  must  be  content  to  see  it  used  as  a  book  of  reference,  and 
m  stKmglj  recommend  it  a  place  in  University  rooms  and  upon  the  shelf  of  every 
ytaan. 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

SiK, 

I  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  ibis  subject 
from  a  notice  in  the  "  English  Journal  of  Education  "  for  February  Ist,  on 
the  ''  Hindu  Metropolitan  College/'  The  remarks  in  that  number  seem 
unjust  to  all  Englishmen  engaged  in  government  education  in  this  country, 
and  founded  on  error. 

The  question  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits. 

First.     Is  the  government  of  India  to  take  any  dLrect  part  in  educating 
the  Hindoo  ? 

Second.     If  it  does  so  is  its  system  to  be  secular  or  religious  ? 

Third.     Is  English  agency  necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  any 
system  ? 

It  has  for  many  years  past  been  constantly  urged  that  for  the  backward 
education  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  the  Government  were  to  blame 
— that  in  omitting  to  provide  for  or  forward  it,  they  had  grossly  neglected 
their  most  sacred  duty,  as  well  as  committed  the  most  patent  error  of 
overlooking  the  material  interests  of  the  nation.  That  in  this  particular 
not  only  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  United  States  but  even  the  most 
despotic  continental  powers  had  left  them  far  behind.  Of  the  fact  that  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  has  gradually  become  plain  to  all  political  parties, 
the  appointment  of  an  educational  Vice-President  and  an  annually  in- 
creasing grant  may  be  taken  as  decisive  evidence. 

This  direct  Government  interference  is  necessary  in  England,  then,  where 
every  father  acts  with  the  knowledge  that  education  may  raise  his  son  to 
the  highest  pointy  and  will  generally  raise  him  to  some  point,  where  the 
Government  is  so  little  of  a  check  that  individual  exertion  can  accomplish 
almost  anything,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  united  action,  anything— 
where  men  are  of  the  breed  which  has  during  the  last  year  shown  energy, 
determination,  and  perseverance  which  no  odds,  however  great,  have  been 
able  to  damp,  shake,  or  overcome.  I  say  it  is  allowed  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  most  favorable  we  can  conceive  of,  education  cannot 
become  general  without  Government  aid.  Now  let  us  turn  to  India.  The 
country  is  necessarily  under  a  despotic  government ;  though  undoubtedly 
it  is  one  more  beneficent  in  its  paternal  care  than  any  government  now  in 
existence ;  still,  it  is  despotic,  and  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  in 
considering  national  works.  We  have  a  subject  race  who  are  consciouH 
that  the  highest  promotion  is  not  open  to  them — a  race  of  which  the  in- 
dividuals are  apathetic,  timid,  and  of  no  power  to  bear  up  in  a  failing  cause, 
or  even  to  persevere  in  a  successful  one ; — a  race  with  whom  selfishness 
and  mistrust  are  such  destroying  cankers  that  association  is  impossible — of 
80  little  enterprize  that  no  man  will  think  of  doing  what  has  not  been  done 
by  his  ancestors.  Among  a  people  of  which  these  are  the  broad  character- 
istics, it  is  impossible  that  education  can  ever  become  general  unless  it 
is  both  planted  and  fostered  by.  Government. 

The  conclusion  is  thus  forced  on  us  that  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  must 
9  8  direct  part  in  education  if  it  is  ever  to  become  common. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  second  point.  Is  the  Government  system  of 
education  to  be  secular  or  religious  ?  If  on  a  religious  basis,  that  basis 
must,  according  to  all  analogy  and  fairness  be  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
Hindooism.  On  that  basis  we  may  say  decidedly  that  no  European  govern- 
ment would  or  could  go,  much  less  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  only 
politically  admissible  religion  is  then  religiously  inadmissible.  I  take  it  to 
be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in  government 
schools  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  attempt,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
injustice,  would  most  probably  empty  the  schools  at  once  and  for  ever,  and 
raise  the  whole  population  against  the  Government ;  or  it  might,  by  degrees, 
bring  about  an  outwitrd  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  those 
hangers  on  for  Government  employment  who  are  so  numerous  in  this 
country,  while  the  better  classes  and  those  whom  we  must  influence  to  do 
any  good,  would  stand  sullenly  aloof  and  brood  despondingly  over  what 
they  would  regard  as  such  treachery  and  deception.  To  handle  this  point 
fully  would  require  more  time  and  power  than  I  possess,  but  my  own  mind 
is  quite  made  up  on  it,  as  has  been  that  of  all  men  connected  with  education 
in  this  country,  and  as  that  of  any  one  soon  would  be  if  he  would  con- 
sider it  fully  without  sentiment  or  prejudice.  /  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
spite  of  my  wish,  being  certainly  convinced  that  Christianity  is  the  one  and 
only  thing  by  which  the  natives  of  India  will  be  raised ;  but,  for  the 
present,  any  direct  attempt  to  teach  Christianity  would  end  in  worse  than 
failure,  and  the  only  feasible  scheme  of  education  is  a  purely  secular 
one. 

Is  English  agency  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  ?  Un- 
doubtedly. The  head  educational  authority,  known  in  all  the  presidencies 
as  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  is,  and  must  be,  a  man  exercising 
great  power  and  patronage.  'No  native  could  at  present  be  entrusted  with 
this.  The  inspectors  are  the  same  to  a  less  degree.  Men  whose  duty  may 
be  performed  well  or  ill  without  any  immediate  means  of  deciding  if  in 
the  latter  way.  JN^atives  do  not  possess  the  integrity  and  sense  of  duty 
which  make  it  safe  to  place  them  in  such  positions.  Principals  of  colleges 
and  head  masters  of  schools,  to  be  efficient,  must  possess  energy  as  well  as 
power  of  management  and  direction ;  they  must,  moreover,  have  a  sense  of 
duty  to  support  them  in  their  work.  The  inspector's  visit  and  examination 
is  but  once  a  year,  and  if  that  is  the  only  thing  which  keeps  a  man  up  to 
his  work,  the  work  will  be  very  badly  done,  and  his  example  will  be  far 
more  injurious  to  the  youths  receiving  instruction,  than  the  instruction  will 
be  deficient.  Conscientiousness,  decision,  energy,  and  power  of  command^ 
are  things  which  a  stranger  to  India  can  hardly  conceive  a  man  so  wanting 
in  as  most  natives  are.  That  such  radical  defects  unfit  them  for  places  of 
trust  and  command  need  not  be  insisted  on.  It  is  then  an  absolute  necessity 
that  at  least  for  the  present,  and  imtil  a  great  change  has  been  e£fected  in 
the  native  character,  all  the  most  important  educational  appointments  shall 
be  held  by  Englishmen,  otherwise  no  scheme  will  succeed.  These  English- 
men will  be  Christians,  so  that  we  shall  have  Christians  educating  Hindoos 
without  trying  to  convert  them.  The  fact  that  two  gentlemen  in  Bengal 
are  engaged  in  such  work  calls  forth  firom  you  the  startling  assertion  that 
"  a  grosser  despite  to  the  Gospel  was  never  perpetrated  than  by  Captain 
Bichardson  and  his  colleague."  This  certainly  does  seem  to  me  somewhat 
hard  measure  to  be  meted  out  by  a  respectable  English  Journal  to  scores, 
probably  hundreds,  of  English  churchmen.  The  question  seems  to  me  to 
be  this : — 
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Are  we  not,  by  giving  a  general  enlightenment,  and  undermining  the 
basis  of  8uj)erstition,  preparing  the  way  for  the  eventual  reception  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Are  we  not,  in  fact,  though  not  teaching  christian  doctrine  in 
form,  teaching  Christianity  in  reality,  by  making  the  native  mind  practically 
conversant  with  a  higher  standard  of  morality  than  his  own  superstition 
recognizes,  and  so  udininistering  a  constant  rebuke  to  his  own  standard,  ao 
that  he,  being  impregnated  with  this  will  imitate,  at  first  imperceptibly  to 
himself,  and  ultimately  from  conviction.  And  what,  in  reality,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  the  two  religions  but  the  different  lives  it  produces. 
Take  outward  observance  only,  and  no  Jew  was  ever  more  observant  of 
times  and  seasons  and  outward  ritual  than  an  ordinary  Hindoo. 

If  he  be  brought  first  to  see  the  beauty  of,  and  then  to  imitate,  a 
christian  character,  he  may  afterwards  adopt  the  form  ;  though,  put  the 
form  at  first  prominently  before  him  with  official  sanction,  and  he  retreats 
with  fear  and  disgust.  Who  can  read  or  teach  any  standard  English  woit 
(with  of  course  one  or  two  notable  exceptions)  and  not  see  how  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  so  moulded  into  it  that  its  beneficial  influence  can  no  more 
be  eliminated  from  the  general  effect  than  the  yeast  can  be  separated  from 
the  bread  we  eat  ?  It  is  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  others,  that  this 
does  not  so  forcibly  strike  a  person  in  England  as  when  the  book  is  read  bj 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian. 

Could  any  man  attempt  to  teach  Whe well's  "Elements  of  Moitdity" 
without  doing  good  ?  To  explain  and  amplify  those  glorious  passages  in 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  especially  at  the  very  commencement, 

"  And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit !  that  dost  prefer 

Before  aU  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure,"  &c. 

For  example,  without  necessarily  embodying  such  morality  as  it  is  the 
highest  end  of  Christianity  to  enforce.  And  yet  these  very  books  are 
regularly  read  in  the  Hindoo  Colleges,  and  hundreds  of  lines  of  the  latter 
are  known  by  heart  by  their  students. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  different  opinions  as  to  whether  a  Christian  is 
not  rather  justified  in  teaching  a  heathen  without  formally  inculcating  his 
own  religious  form  of  worship,  seeing  that  he  can  show  an  example  of  its 
effects  which  should  produce  good,  and  can  give  such  general  enlightenment 
and  culture  as  pave  the  way  for  the  formal  religious  teacher,  than  in 
abstaining  from  any  attempt  to  educate.     Though  the  consciences  of  some 
might  not  admit  of  their  engaging  in  such  a  plan,  I  cannot  but  think 
your  virtually  denying  that  hundreds  of  men,  including  Church  of  England 
clergymen,    can  have  consciences,    and  your  condemnation  of  them  as 
"  recreant  Christians"  too  sweeping,  and  made  without  a  calm  consideration 
of  tlie  question  from  every  point  of  view. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  referring  to  the  astonishing  apathy 
evinced  in  England  to  all  educational  movements  in  this  country.  Within 
the  last  two  years  three  universities  have  been  established,  as  well  as 
provincial  schools,  containing  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  each,  and  teaching 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  Cambridge  B.A.  degree.  Candidates  for 
degrees  have  been  examined  by  such  papers  as  would  pluck  most  Poll  men. 
A  normal  school  has  been  established  having  upwanis  of  sixty  students, 
and  Government  schools  numbering  more  than  500  pupils  each.  Yet  not  a 
word  have  I  ever  seen  respecting  events  of  such  importance  until  the 
appearance  of  your  sweeping  condemnation,  in  the  face  of  which  some 
might  regard  connexion  with  Indian  education  as  anything  but  reputable. 
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The  followiDg  quotation  from  "The  Land  of  the  Vedu,"  (Bell  1854),  a 
book  written  specially  for  the  guidance  of  Indian  missionaries,  by  Eev. 
P.  Perciral,  himself  formerly  a  missionary,  and  now,  after  more  than  thirty 
years'  experience  in  this  country,  professor  of  San^rit  and  Tamil  in  a 
government  college  of  this  presidency  seems  to  the  point.  He  says  the 
importance  of  the  spread  of  education  '*  will  become  more  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that  English  education,  apart  from  religious  instruction,  is 
subversive  of  Hinduism."  This  announcement  may  be  made  consistent  by 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  literature  and  science  of  the  Hindus,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  incorporated  with  their  religion,  if  you  destroy  the 
former,  which  abounds  with  palpable  errors,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
true  science  of  Europe,  the  foundation  of  the  latter  must  be  overthrown. 
The  editor  of  a  public  paper  in  Calcutta  says,  in  relation  to  Government 
education,  from  which  Christianity  is  whoUy  excluded,  '*  l^o  missionary 
ever  taught  us  to  forsake  the  religion  of  our  fathers — it  was  Government 
that  did  as  this  service."  Another  says,  himself  too  the  editor  of  an 
English  paper,  *'Has  not  the  Hindu  College  been  the  fountain  of  anew 
race  of  men  amongst  us  ?  Have  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  given  a 
tithe  of  that  shock  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people  which  has  been  given 
by  the  Hindu  CoUege  ?  " 

And  this  becomes  more  forcible  when  it  is  known  that  the  men  who 
wrote  it  were  natives. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Madras,  Hay,  1858.  A  Chubxthkak. 


[We  give  insertion  to  the  foregoing  letter  with  great  pleasure.  At  the 
aame  time,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  observe,  that  his  remonstrance 
has  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  **  Hindu  Metropolitan  College,*'  whose 
awn  Papers  (we  have  no  other  material  for  our  criticism)  called  forth  the 
notice  in  our  Eebruary  number. 

It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  our  readers  to  imagine  that  they 
recollect  the  statement  then  made,  or  have  our  February  number  at  hand 
in  order  to  read  our  remarks.  We  must  therefore  repeat  the  £EU3ts  connected 
with  the  Institution  and  Management  of  the  Hindu  Metropolitan  College. 

About  the  year  1822,  some  rich  natives  contributed  one  lakh  and  thirteen 
thoosand  rupees  for  the  support  of  an  Institution  called  the  ''Hindu  College." 
In  the  course  of  seven  years,  however,  the  funds  had  become  reduced,  and 
the  aid  of  government  was  sought.  As  was  to  be  expected,  government 
ecHitrol  became  paramount,  and  the  original  supporters  complained  that  the 
College  was  not  so  exclusive  in  its  reception  of  Hindu  pupils  as  they 
originally  intended.  The  allegations  of  the  complainants  are  gainsayed  by 
a  Eeoord  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  XIV.  1854,  but  the  effect  was, 
that  the  wealthy  Hindoos  resolved  upon  establishing  another  College,  which, 
as  supported  **  hy  Hindoos  and /or  Hindoos  exclusively y*  should  be  free  from 
Gk>vemmental  or  other  Liberalism.  This  exclusive  Institution  is  the 
"Hindu  Metropolitan  College"  over  which  Captain  Richardson  and  his 
colleague  preside,  and  where,  deliberately  ignoring  the  Christian  faith,  they, 
(to  use  the  very  words  of  the  Head  master)  *'  take  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind  under  their  care :  he  who  attends  to  one  only  will  form  either  a  vicious 
or  a  useless  member  of  society.  It  will  be  our  diligent  care  to  train  up 
«hildren  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  to  implant  in  their  bosom  honest  and  manly 
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principles ;  to  raise  them  as  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  as  of  mental  ex- 
cellence." (P.  7.  Papers  relating  to  Hindu  Metropolitan  College.)  Of  sadi 
pretensions  we  said  in  Febmary,  and  still  solenmly  affirm  our  conyiction, 
that  a  grosser  "  despite  "  to  the  Gospel  was  never  perpetrated  than  by  Ci^ 
Bichardson  and  his  colleague. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  our  Correspondent's  chief  aim  has  veijr 
slight  connection  with  such  establishments  as  the  Hindu  Metropolitm 
College.  Indeed  we  venture  to  think  that  if  he  had  the  "  Papers  relating 
to  H.  M.  C."  before  him,  he  would  have  guarded  himself  from  seeming  to 
associate  the  question  of  "Education  in  India*  with  such  an  exceptional 
effort  as  this  College  must  be.  For  Captain  Eichardson  and  his  coUeagae 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  defence ;  we  readily  admit  that  much  more  may 
be  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  Government  system.  In  briefly  arguing  this 
question,  we  are  content  to  take  the  divisions  which  our  confespondent 
proposes,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  first  and  third  of  his  points,  m 
that  a  beneficent  despotism  must  educate,  and  that  its  agency,  in  the  par- 
ticidar  circumstances  of  India,  must  be  English.  On  the  second,  however, 
viz.  as  to  whether  the  system  should  be  secular  or  religious,  we  feel  that 
much  may  be  urged.  Not  that  we  would  convert  Government  Schools  into 
Missionary  Establishments,  but  that  we  would  show  the  people  of  India  our 
real  principles.  The  question  is  really  not  so  much  what  is  safe  or  politic 
in  dealing  with  them  as  what  is  right  and  honest  and  due  towards  ourselves. 
In  private  life  and  in  intercourse  with  the  world.  Christians  are  not  either 
by  violence  or  by  scheming  to  make  an  impression  upon  irreligious  persons,  j 
Their  duty  is  to  show  their  own  principles,  to  let  ttieir  light  shine  before  { 
men,  and  not  to  carry  on  or  countenance  that  conduct  which  gives  the  lie 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  line  of  conduct,  exhibited  m 
public  administration,  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  school 
management  which  should  make  it  as  plain  to  Hindoos  that  the  English 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  pay  consistent  homage  to  the  Gospel,  as  that  no  com- 
pulsion or  violence  could  be  practiced  in  order  to  christianize  Hindoos. 

It  would  be  of  course  beyond  our  province  to  draw  up  a  plan  by  which 
this  might  be  accomplished,  but  happily  we  need  not  leave  the  subject 
"without  a  more  precise  hint  respecting  our  views.  This  may  be  found  in 
" The  Times"  of  April  5th,  page  10,  where  a  Scotch  clergyman  gives  in  a 
letter  the  brief  outiiine  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Sir  James  Stephen  and 
adopted  in  Ceylon.  The  first  hour  of  school  business  was  there  devoted  to 
reading  the  Bible :  the  parents  were  at  full  liberty  to  detain  their  children 
until  this  hour  was  over.  'No  attempt  was  made  to  influence  them,  but 
this  first  lesson  in  the  day  served  to  show  the  principle  of  the  School 
Authorities.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
population  has  been  quite  inconsistent  either  with  tenderness  for  heathenism 
or  honest  belief  of  the  Gospel.  Out  of  consideration  for  Hindoo  prejudices, 
there  has  been  in  Government  Schools  no  testimony  to  the  superior  worth 
of  Christianity,  but  out  of  want  of  consideration  for  Hindoo  prejudices  there 
has  been  a  wholesale  overthrow  of  their  science.  The  EngUsh  Government 
feels  the  importance  of  setting  the  Hindoos  right  upon  scientific  and  literary 
questions  (both  of  which  are  bound  up  with  Hindoo  religion)  but  upon 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel,  the  English  Government  feels  it  politic,  prudent,  and  consistent 
with  self-respect  to  preserve  an  expressive  silence.  Vice  Chancellor  Page 
'Wood  pronounced  not  long  ago,  that  the  natural  e£feet  of  such  a  method 
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must  be  to  make  men  believe  either  that  we  were  insincere  or  that  our 
object  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  being  attained  by  fair  means. 
Oar  correspondent  quotes  with  satisfaction  the  language  of  some  natives; 
editors  of  English  papers,  but  for  ourselves,  until  we  are  informed  that 
these  men  have  become  Christians,  we  are  imable  to  unite  in  his  feeling. 
Por  if  Government  Education,  emancipating  them  from  the  trammels  of 
fiinduismy  has  there  stopped,  what  security  is  there  that  these  men  may  not 
prove  maira  atheists,  and  to  the  English  Government  dangerous  enemies. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  some  of  the  most  formidable  and  sanguinary  of  the 
IBebels  during  the  recent  conflict  have  been  pupils  of  the  Gx)vemment 
Schools.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  to  us  that  we  could  gladly  pursue  it 
at  much  greater  length,  but  we  must  stop,  not  however  before  we  again 
thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communication.  He  remarks  upon  the 
m^ttkj  of  England  to  the  educational  movement  of  India.  Willingly  would 
ire  stir  up  our  friends  to  an  interest  in  the  cause,  but  we  require  material 
to  work  upon,  and  therefore  our  final  word  is  the  expression  of  our  hope 
that  a  **  Churchman  from  Madras ''  will  continue  to  discuss  this  subject. — 


THIS  JOUKNAL. 

Beaufort  Lodge,  Teignmouth,  June  22,  1858. 
Sib, 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  education,  I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of  the  "  Journal  of  Education," 
and  especially  I  would  notice  the  admirable  article  in  the  June  Number, 
"  The  Pulpit  as  an  Instructor."  As  a  clergyman,  I  cordially  assent  to  the 
judgment  passed  on  the  theology  of  the  so-called  evangelicals,  and  to  your 
sentiments  respecting  true  religion  as  consisting  in  an  active  life  of  well 
doing  and  usefulness,  in  our  several  stations,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being 
Ihe  alone  author  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  worthy  in  man ;  and  that 
Christian  faith  is  so  to  recognize  and  trust  in  him  as  the  living  source  and 
pattern  of  holiness.  I  infer  from  your  remarks,  (pp.  249-250),  that  you 
will  readily  accept  the  good  wishes  of  one  who  is  of  one  heart  and  mind 
with  you  in  the  good  cause  which  you  endeavour  to  promote. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

EsANaS  DE  SOYBES, 


Jnltlligtwt. 
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tton  of  duldien  under  the  above  usociation  took  pUoe  on  Friday  week  last,  the  2611i  of 
June,  Bimoltaiieoiuly  >t  ni  different  place*— Briitol,  ChRrfletd,  Chellenluun,  Erai' 
Uloocesler,  and  Stroud.  The  four  examinen  of  the  aswKiation  condnclsd  the  azai 
tiom  at  the  fonr  mort  importaat  ^acea,  aviEted  br  aome  gentlemen  liTing  in  tite  nei^- 
boniliood,  the  Ber.  L.  Aspinall  DudlOT  nndeitahiDg  Biitfol,  where  168  ohiUreo  wen 
Maembled  in  the  Bed  Croaa  Sbeet  Britiah  SehoolnNmii  Hr.  Orifflth  mperintending  the 
troA  at  Strand,  irheie  there  irere  92  chndren ;  Ht.  Symona  perfinnitie  ibe  like  office 
at  Cheltenham,  where  he  had  to  attend  to  137  ohildien ;  and  Mr.  WheSer  di^oong  d 
77  children  at  Gloucester,  Chaifield,  with  96  ohildren,  fumiihed  by  KhooU  at  Chai&ld, 
Thombury^ortworth,  and  Wottou,  was  kindly  proTided  ibr  by  Ht.  Dent,  of  CromhaUj 
while  Hr.  HoUoud,  M.P,,  aagii1«d  by  Hr.  Oebome,  of  Btroud,  attended  to  the  wants  i^ 
Ercwhaic,  where  28  childrea  aBgembled  from  achooli  at  Chipping  Norton,  Eveahim, 
md  Horeton-in'tho-Uanh. 

The  reiult  of  the  eEamination  wilt  not  be  known  imtil  the  four  euminei*  hare  „ 

through  all  the  Examination  Fapera,  and  in  the  mean  tiine  we  think  we  sfaall  be  pe^ 
fbrming  a  ^^^i  which  will  be  intcreiting  to  our  re^era,  in  publiihing  the  qneationa  on 
which  the  children  were  eiamined. 

The  children  were  divided  into  (bnr  clawea,  thoat  above  twelve  yeaia  of  a^  fbmiiiiC 
the  senior  division  and  those  between  ten  and  twelve  fbimijig  Uie  juiiar  mviiioii,  M 
boys  and  giHs. 

The  nnmber  of  children  of  each  claaa  actually  present  at  the  examination  at 
place  was  as  ibllowa  : — 

Sriitel. — Senior  bova,  M;  tenior  giria^  SO:  Jnnioi  boyg,  C8;  jimior  giri^  30. 
Totel,  168. 

(^rJitH.-~BetaoT  bora,  10;  senior  girla,  2:  Junior  boys,  20;  junior  dris,  i. 
Total,  36. 

Chetlmham. — BenioT  boys,  87;  senior  giils,  S3:  Junior  boya,  46;  jnnioTKiria,  31. 
Total,  137. 

Siiiiham. — Benira-  boys,  B;  senior  girli,  2:  Junior  boys,  11;  junior  gida,  16. 
Total,  28, 

Oioueater. — Senior  boys,  22,  semor  girls,  4:  Jnnior  hoya,  34;  junior  giris,  17- 
Total,  77. 

Btroud. — Senior  boya,  24;  senior  girla,  18;  Jnniar  boya,  23;  jnnior  girU,  27. 
Total,  93. 

Total  of  senior  boys,  142;  senior  girl«,  79;  junior  hoys,  IE)Z;  jonior  girls,  115.  Grand 
total,  S28. 

The  examination  commenced  at  ten,  a.m.  and  continued  for  three  honn,  and  wis 
reautned  again  about  two  for  three  houis  more,  after  which  the  specitd  priie  pApen  wen 

The  papers  given  out  in  the  morning  were  for  the  senior  division,  Beligicm,  Aiitii' 
metio,  Parsing.    For  the  junior  diviidon,  Beli^n,  Arithmetic. 

In  the  afternoon  the  senior  boys  had  papers  on  Induatnol  Economy,  Geography,  tnd 
English  Histiiry,  while  the  senioi  girls  were  engaged  in  needlework  and  a  paper  on 
DomMtio  Economy.  The  junior  boys  did  a  paper  on  Geography  and  Dictation,  and  (he 
Junior  nrls  Needlework  and  Dictation.  Duiuig  the  day  eaui  child  read  *.  piMigs 
MlHtMlDT  the  pnrposa. 
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The  Head  Mastership  of  St.  John's  Foundation  School  for  the  Sons  of 
Poor  Clergy,  at  Kilbom,  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Ber.  Lewis  Page  Merder,  M.A., 
of  XTniyersity  College  Oxford,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Proprietary  Sehool,  at 
Edgbaston. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  announces  that  the  following  subjects  are 
proposed  for  the  Chancellor's  Prizes  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  For  Latin  Verse — ^IndiA 
Orientalis.  For  an  Knglish  Essay — The  effect  produced  by  the  gold  of  America  on  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  Spain.  For  a  Latin  £ssay-~Quatenus  fabidse  credendum  sit 
de  Argonautarum  cursu  maritimo }  The  subject  of  Sir  Robert  Newdegate's  prize  is 
Lueknow. 

XTNirEEsiTY  OF  LoNDOisT. — MATEicoLATioir,  1858. — The  following  names 
appear  on  the  list  of  candidates  who  haye  passed  the  examination  for  matriculation  for 
the  present  year : — First  Divinon. — ^Joseph  Hamilton  Fox,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham; 
Henry  Ebenezer  Allen,  Frederick  Barnes,  Edwin  Wrangles  Clarke,  Chanes  Allan  Mines, 
Henry  Simon,  Anthony  Thompson,  and  Robert  Tuck,  Spring  Hill  College ;  James 
Samuel  Beale,  William  Hairold,  and  James  Middlemore.  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School ; 
Francis  Robertson  Moore,  Warwick  College ;  and  William  Frank  Smith,  Bromsgrore 
Grammar  SchooL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  was  held 
on  the  20th  inst  at  79,  Pall  Mall ;  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated 
that  the  ayerage  income  of  the  board,  whose  operations  affected  the  educational  provision 
of  the  entire  metropoHtan  diocese,  amounted  to  but  £250.  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
that  it  had  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education  had  been  extended,  a  fact  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  the  country  might  be  allowed  with  safety  to  devolve  upon  tiie 
State,  and  yet  a  very  considerable  number  of  schools  remained  without  certificated 
teachers,  and  an  equally  considerable  number  were  springing  up  in  newly-formed 
districts,  partially  or  not  at  all  endowed.  The  subject  of  secondary  education  having 
been  broi^t  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  they  had  been  unable  to  deed 
with  it  otherwise  than  by  making  small  occasional  grants  to  evening  schools  applying 
for  assistance.  During  the  past  year  the  board  had  voted  eleven  small  grants.  The 
state  of  education  was  progressing  in  Middlesex.  In  1846-7.  80,977  (mildren  were 
reoeiTing  instruction  in  the  Church  SQhools  throughout  the  county,  or  i  in  19|  persons ; 
in  ihe  decennial  inqidry,  just  terminated,  the  nimiber  had  increased  to  122,695,  or  1  in 
15.  The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair ;  as  was  also  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  W.  Cotton,  the  following  resolution :  *^  That  this  meeting  considers  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
educational  destitution  of  the  diocese  and  to  the  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which 
the  board  exercises  its  beneficial  influence  by  improving  the  poorer  schools  and  enabling 
them  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  committee  of  Coundl."  The  following  resolution 
was  likewise  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  R.  Burgess :  **  Hiat  a  special  ^d  be 
formed  for  promoting  evening  schools  bv  making  capitation  grants  and  establishin|p  a 
system  of  prizes."  Two  auditors  were  then  elected,  and  the  meeting  separated,  after 
a  brief  address  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 


The  Boys'  Home,  Euston  Stkeet,  St.  Pangeas. — A  leading  article  in 
The  Dmiy  News  of  the  22nd  of  April,  so  admirably  describes  the  views  and  intentions  of 
tiie  Manag«:s  of  this  excellent  Institution,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  insertion. — 
*'As  long  as  Social  Science  is  in  its  infancy  it  must  happen  that  some  of  the  best 
eadeavours  of  philanthrophy  will  be  more  remarkable  for  the  light  they  strike  out  to  guide 
future  effort  tnan  for  their  immediate  success.  Those  who  have  worrod  hardest  and  most 
inteIUjg;entiy  to  establish  and  maintain  Ragged  Schools,  would,  we  believe,  be  prepared  to 
confess  that  the  fiuit  of  their  labors  is  of  this  indirect  kind.  An  under  tone  of  disap- 
pmntment  pervades  the  speeches  and  reports  heard  at  the  meetings  of  our  Ragged  School 
Bodetiec^  which  it  requires  all  the  aid  of  the  sanguine  curate  and  me  humourous  barrister, 
ever  avaiUble  on  these  occasions,  to  counteract.  It  is  not  that  good,  and  much  good, 
has  hot  been  done.  But  the  result  so  littie  answers  to  the  number  of  the  agents  and  the 
extensive  apparatus  of  means.  I^  however,  we  look  to  the  practical  knowledge  which 
earnest  men  descending  to  the  depths  of  social  degradation  and  working  for  mgh  pur- 
poses there  have  gain^  as  they  could  have  gaiuM  in  no  other  way,  we  shall  not  say 
t]ui(t  a  single  hour  thus  employed  has  been  spent  in  vain.  It  is  very  doubtM  whether 
we  should  have  had  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  of  laEit  session  without  the  experience 
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wliich  Ragged  Schools  supplied.  Under  the  operatiafii  of  that  statute,  with  some  ne- 
ccssary  amendments,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  stream  of  juvenile  yagabc^daffe  which 
now  flows  through  our  streets  before  long  seriously  dimioiahed.  That  Act,  noweyer, 
was  devised  from  a  legislative  point  of  view,  and  the  aid  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  is 
necessary  to  its  full  application,  whereas  the  founders  of  Ragged  Schools  have  rather 
approached  their  work  as  Christians  anxious  to  save  their  fellow  creatarefl  from  a  life  of 
misery,  ignorance,  and  guilt. 

"It  is  in  this  spirit  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  not  new  to  the  entezpiizes  of 
enlightened  benevolence  have  within  these  few  weeks  founded  in  the  Boston  ±U>ad  the 
*  Boys'  Home,'  an  institution  where  destitute  boys  may  have  domestic,  educational,  and 
moral  advantages,  not  inferior  to  those  which  are  elsewhere  extended  to  the  convicted 
young  offender.  It  will  not  be  a  Reformatory,  because  it  wiU  have  to  do  with  those 
who  merely  need  training  in  the  right  way  to  prevent  their  entering  on  the  wrong  one. 
At  some  of  the  Reformatories  in  and  near  London  unconvicted  boys  are  received  and  mixed 
with  the  others,  but  the  ^  Boys'  Home'  being  founded  especially  for  such,  stands  alone.  It 
is  intended  that  the  inmates  shall  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  taught  to  clothe  and  feed 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  those  who  have  desired  to  benefit  the  boy  of  the  Ragged  Schod, 
have  found  him  utterly  unprepared  for  either  domestic  or  mechanical  occupation-— his 
ways  untidy,  his  garb  tattered,  and  his  habits  irregular.  The  boys  at  the  *  Home'  will 
be  taught  to  be  neat  and  orderly,  and  be  trained  to  the  use  of  eyes,  head,  and  hands. 
They  will  learn  to  polish  a  boot,  scour  a  floor,  and  clean  a  window  or  a  knife.  A  work- 
shop is  provided,  where  they  acquire  the  use  of  the  axe,  saw,  hammer,  and  plane ;  while 
others  will  go  out  to  be  taught,  returning  in  the  evening.  One  boy,  an  inmate  of  the 
*Home,'  goes  every  morning  to  the  joiners'  workshop  of  one  of  our  largest  builders ; 
another  works  at  bricklaying ;  and  a  tnird  is  footboy  at  the  house  of  a  surgeon.  While 
the  boys  are  thus  trained  to  get  their  living,  and  thus  extend  the  usefidness  of  the 
'  Home '  by  lightening  its  burdens,  their  minds  are  not  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  Daily  in- 
struction is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  also  in  the  Bible. 

*^  The  managers  state  they  will  **  carefully  avoid  the  substitution  of  the  *  Home'  for 
the  proper  and  natural  guardianship  of  the  parents."  Without  such  an  assurance  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  their  good  intentions  could  preserve  them  from  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  mischief.  The  divinely  appointed  institution  of  the  family  is  not  to 
be  superseded  by  the  best  devised  of  our  inventions,  and  whatever  diminishes  the 
parents' s  sense  of  responsibility  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  promoters  of  the  '  Home,'  how- 
ever, imderstand  this  thoroughly,  and  have  no  thought  of  setting  it  above  that  home 
which  nature  has  provided.  One  of  the  boys  who  was  first  received  was  bom  and  brought 
up  at  Croydon,  where  both  his  parents  died  of  cholera.  He  was  14  years  of  age,  too  old 
to  go  willmgly  to  the  workhouse,  and  having  no  relative  that  would  receive  hini^  wan- 
dered up  to  London,  fell  in  with  other  boys,  begged,  shivered,  nestled  under  arches,  and 
generally  led  the  life  of  the  vagrants  among  whom  he  was  cast.  Eventually  he  found 
is  way  to  the  Field-lane  Refuge,  the  active  master  of  which  sent  him  to  the  *  Home.' 
Casual  help  in  this  instance  would  have  been  of  no  use ;  but  for  some  comparatiyely 
permanent  stay  and  support  the  boy  must  have  been  ruined.  In  another  instance  a 
gentleman's  coachman  died,  leaving  his  widow  helpless,  with  a  son.  She  had  been  a 
cook,  but  with  the  burden  of  the  boy  could  get  no  situation.  A  lady  who  wished  well 
to  the  widow,  but  could  not  afford  to  take  the  entire  expense  of  the  lad  on  herself 
endeavoured  to  get  parochial  help,  but  in  vain.  She  was  told  that  the  mother  might 
enter  "  the  house "  with  the  boy.  In  the  end  the  lady  prevailed  on  the  Committee  to 
receive  the  lad  temporarily,  and  obtained  a  situation  at  £16.  a  year  for  the  widow,  who 
now  pays  for  her  son's  maintenance.  Very  soon  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  in 
the  house,  and  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  any  one. 

"  These  are  specimens  of  the  kind  of  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  the  "  Boy's 
Home ;'  and  looking  at  the  large  number  of  families  which  must  be  violently  broken  up 
every  week  in  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  hal^  we  offer  the  cause  our  oc^t  wishes. 
Hundreds  can  remember  the  difficulty  they  have  experienced  when  trying  to  deal  single- 
handed  with  cases  like  the  two  we  have  instanced.  It  would  be  easier  in  London  to  tell 
what  to  do  with  a  cub  elephant,  than  with  a  stray  boy  whom,  for  charity,  you  have 
taken  on  your  hands.  Where  to  put  him — ^what  to  give  him  to  do — ^how  provide  for 
him  in  the  future,  are  perplexing  questions.  There  are  not  too  many  boys,  nor  is  there 
too  little  for  them  to  do  here,  but  the  ways  and  channels  of  employment  are  unknown. 
The  *  Home '  is  designed  to  be  a  central  point  for  the  patrons  of  poor  boys  and  the 
employers  of  labor ;  and  should  it  under  wise  management  become  such,  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  only  the  first  of  many  similar  institutions." 


■nLisH  JinruuL  or  mduoaxiov.— let  on.  186S> 


HALF  HOUItS  WITH  TEE  CLASSICS.— No.  X. 

Fkopxbtius,  Book  I.  Eleot  ziii. 

This  Elegy  ia  addresBed  to  the  same  GoUhb  to  whom  tho  fifth  Elegy  ia 
addressed,  on  his  haviag  formed  a  higher  attachment  than  those  to  which 
he  had  previously  derated  himself. 

Ibid.  S. — Voen  "taonts."  Cf.  I.  v.  1.  "  Invide  ta  tandem  Tooes  oom- 
pnoe  molestas." 

Certni  et  in  nnllo  qasiii  amore  moruii. 

"And  sedcMt  s  oontinuanse  fixedly  in  na  love." 

Muretus  observes  that  "innuUoamore"  must  be  oonstraed  with  "certos" 
■nd  with  "quBBris."  PerditM  in  qadiam  "desperately  in  love  with  a  par- 
ticular damsel."  Por  "  perditos  "  in  this  sense  see  Pluut.  CiEtell.  I.  it.  18, . 
"Amore  hao  perdita  est."  "  Pereo  "  ia  aimilarly  read  in  Virg  Eol.  x.  10. 
"Cum  QalloB  amore  periret."  Catull.  xlv.  "  Quantum  qui  pote  plurimum 
perire."    Hor.  Od.  I.  xxvii.  2.  "Qa4  pereat  aa^tti." 

I»n».  8. — 

Et  primo  lapnu  adire  gradn. 
If  with  the  best  USS.  we  retain  "adire,"  we  must  construe — "And 
having  slipped  at  the  first  step,  to  advance  to  a  leeond  nuounttr."  "alteram" 
■B.  The  metaphor  ia  from  wrestlers,  with  whom  three  throws  were  reckoned 
as  a  "  defeat."  If  with  Lachmann  and  Euuoel  we  read  "  abire,"  it  means 
"  to  give  up,"  "  to  quit  the  field."  Uuretus  mentions  a  reading  "  amore," 
ind  himnelf  au^ests  "  amare,"  but  these  are  mere  conjectures. 

IMD.   10.— 
"Onew 

lam.  17.— 

OptatiB  ""'"■""  deponere  labria, 

"To  laj  down  life  on  lips  so  longed  for." 

Passerat  read  "labris"  here  instead  of  the  MS.  reading  "verbi^"  from 
which  little  sense  can  be  ediiced,  unless  it  be  the  idea  of  "hanging  ga 
wuda  "  which  however  does  not  seem  to  be  the  soope  of  the  phnse. 

TU.  ZII.  ao.    141,  M.M.  &« 
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Ibis.  21.— 

Non  no  Haemonio  — ^  Enipeo  TaBnaiing,  fte. 

Cf.  lY.  xiz.  13.  '* Testis  ThessalicoflagransSalmonis  Enipeo."    Compaie 
also  Aristoph.  Acham.  510.  ovrrl  Taiv^pf  6e^ 

"  Nee  9ie  coehstum"  Compare  Homer  Od.  zi.  602,  &o. 

riy  ii  fjUr  '  eltriyo^tra  fi!riy  UpeucXi^Eiify 
€iiw\oy,  ahroc  ^e  fiir  '  adavaronri  deditrt 
ripw€rai  iy  BaXlnc,  Kal  e\€i  raXA/o'^vpov  "H/^iyr 
wai^  Acoc  fieyaXoio  Kal  "Hpijc  j(pvffoir€hC\ov 


.  Ibid.  25. — Fraeurrere,  to  outrun,  or  distance.  As  Hertzberg  observes,  the 
sense  here  is  ''On  this  single  day  thou  wast  able  to  distance  all  loTers." 
Una  Hh^  potuit  is  elegantly  put  for  "  ana  die  potuisti." 


Ibid.  80.— 

LedflB  partn  h,  e,  paitui. 

(Compare  I.  xi.  12.  "  Manu  ")  via.  Helen  and  Clytemnestra.  "  Gratior 
una  tribus  "  **  more  winning  singly,  than  those  three  together,^  u  $.  ''  than 
Leda  and  her  daughters." 

Ibid.  31. — 

nia  sit  Inachiis,  &c. 

Supply  "cum"  from  v.  29.  ScaUger  proposed  to  remove  the  comma  at 
"  tribus  "  and  construe  ''  Gratior  una  tribus  lUa  sit  Inachiis,  &c."  making 
"tribus"  agree  with  "InachUs." 


Ibid.  33.—  Uiere  "  make  the  most  of  it."  fPaley.J  The  Dolphin  Editor 
and  Muretus  read  "  Urere''  "Allow  yourself  to  be  inflamed.**  "Blaze 
away."  "  Non  alio  limine  dignus  eras.  "  Thou  art  unworthy  of  meaner 
threshold,**  ♦.  e,  "less  respectable  family,**  such  an  one  as  Cynthia's.  The 
Dolphin  Editor  has  "  nomine,"  Mattaire  and  Scaliger  and  Muretus  "lumine" 
A.  0.  "flamma."    Cf.  Hor.  Od.  I.  zxvii.  "Digne  puer  meliore  flamini." 


Ibid.  35.— .£W-or,  "passion,"  " infatuation.'^  Cf.  ix.  33.  "Quam  primum 
errata  fatere." 


eleot  xrv. 


To  Tullus  at  his  villa  on  the  Tiber,  Propertius  writes  exulting  in  his 
happiness  with  Cynthia. 

Ibid.  1. — 

Abjectus  Tiberinft  molliter  iindU 

'*  Luxuriously  lying  at  ease  on  Tiber's  bank." 

MmtoroQ  Opere  "  from  cups  of  Mentor's  handiwork/'     Mentor  was  th« 
most  c^ebrated  Bilver-cbaser  among  the  Greeks,  B.C.  356.    See  Majtialf 
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iii.  41.  "Inserts  phialse  Mentoris  manu  ducta  Lacerta  virit  et  timetnr 
aurum."  Cf.  Ibid,  iv.  39,  viii.  51,  ix.  69,  xiv.  91,  and  see  loo  Propertius, 
IV.  ix.  13.  Leshia  vina,  Cf.  Hor.  Od.  I.  xvii.  '•Hie  innocentis  pooula 
Lesbii."     Propert.  V.  viii.  38.  **Et  Methymnsei  Grsca  saliva  meri." 


Ibid.  3-4. — "  linter,"  a  skiff;  "  ratis/'  a  raft;  both  are  admirably  pic- 
tured here. 


Ibid.  5. — 

£t  nemus  omne. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  Paley  here,  in  which  case  we  must  supply  "  licet " 
from  V.  1.   But  some  editors  read  **ut"  depending  on  "mireris."  Construe 

''And  though  all  the  woodland  around  you  should  spread  with  its  top  planted  timber, 
eyen  trees  as  great  as  those  under  which  Caucasus  groans." 

Paley  distinguishes  Nemus  and  Silva,  — nemu$,  (vifioci  th  vifuiv)  t.  q, 
^troQ  (whence  **  saltus  ")  any  woodland,  not  necessarily  covered  with  trees: 
properly  a  pasture.     Bilva  {vXtf)  the  timber  itself. 


Ibid.  8. — 

Nescit  Amor  magnis  cedere  diyitiis. 

**  Love  is  not  wont  to  giye  way  to  great  wealth,"  ♦.  e.  "  boasts  itself  superior  to," 


Ibid.  12. — 

Rnbris  — —  sub  equoribns. 

The  Erythraean  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean.  Compare  III.  vii.  17.  TibuU. 
H.  ii.  15.  **Neo  tibi  gemmarum  quioquid  felicibus  undis  Nascitur,  (Eoi 
qua  maris  unda  rubet.'' 

Ibid.  19. — 

Arabium limen. 

**  Threshold  of  onyx-stone,"  or  "chalcedony." 

See  Pliny,  xxxvii.  10,  64.  This  precious  stone  is  called  hy  that  writer, 
the  Arabica.  (sc.  gemma.) 


Ibid.  22*— 

Vartis  serica  teztilibus. 

'*  Silks  of  various  fiibric." 

With  "serica,"   understand  **stragula,"  ♦.  s.  Babylonia  peristxomata. 
Cf.  Martial,  XI.  xxvii.  11.  '*Nec  nisi  prima  velit  de  Tusco  serica  vice." 


Ibid.  24.— 

Alcinoi  munera 

The  gifts  bestowed  by  Aloinous,  king  of  the  Phseacians,  on  TJlysses.    Cf. 
Odyssey,  Book  vii.  passim. 


Eleot  XV. 
Addrested  to  Cyttthiaby  the  Poet,  on  her  indiflbrence  as  to  his  intended 
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Ibid.  4.— Z^to,  indifferent. 
Ibid.  6. — 

Hcsternos  manibus  componere  crmes. 
*'  To  aminge  with  your  hands  your  locks  unadorned  since  yesterday." 

"An  elegant  expression,"  says  Paley,  "  for  unkempt  locks,"  "  quod  ita 
xnanserunt  ut  heri  erant."  (Hertz.)  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  154.  "Etneglecta  decet 
xnultas  coma:  ssBpe  jacere  Hesternam  credas:  ilia  repexa  modo  est" 
Virg.  -^n.  viii.  542.  "  Hestemumque  Larem,"  "  the  Lar  to  whom  sacrifice 
was  offered  yesterday."  Some  read  here  "extemos"  "strange,"  "bor- 
rowed," "not  your  own." 


Ibid.  6.— 

Faciem  quserere 

"  To  seek  beauty,"  ("  to  adorn  your  person." — FaUjf.) 

Compare  Ovid  A.  A.  iii.  105.  "  Cura  dabit  faciem:  facies  neglecta peri- 
bit."  Terence,  in  his  Heautontimorumenos,  has  "  Dum  moliuntur,  dum 
comuntur,  annus  est."  II.  ii  11.  Though  in  some  editions  "dum  conantor" 
is  read.     "  Desidia,"  by  sitting  at  your  toilet. 


I 
Ibid.  7.— "Variare"  "to  bespangle."    Ov.  Met.  iv.  678.  "Nigraque 

caeruleis  variari  corpora  guttis."  and  Am.  I.  ii.  41.  "Tu  pinnas  gemma, 

gemma  variante  capillos    Ibis  in  auratb  aureus  ipse  rotis : " 


Ibid.  12. — Injusto:  "because  it  had  carried  him  away'*  We  must 
supply  "sibi**  in  sense.  Compare  Hom.  Odyss.  vii.  241,  &c.  Verses  15 
and  16  should  follow,  says  Paley,  v.  20  or  v.  22. 


Ibid.  20. — 

Ut  semel  HsBmonio  tabuit  hospitio. 

Cf.  Terence  Ad.  IV.  iii.  12.  "Dolore  et  miseria"  (tabescere)  Hospitio 
Haeraonio — "When  once  she  had  sighed  after  her  Thessalian  guest."  Hos- 
pitio is  for  hospiti,  as  "arma"  for  "armati,"  "scelus"  for  "scelestus." 


Ibid.  21. — 

Elata  per  ignes,  ss  <<  mortem  sibi  consciscens  inter  ignes." 

Compare  IV.  xiii.  24.  "Hie  nulla  puella,  l^ec  fida  Evadne,  nee  pia 
Penelope." 

Ibid.  30.—- 

Annus  ct  inversas  duxerit  ante  vices. 

"  Sooner  the  year  lead  on  his  seasons  in  inverted  order." 

In  the  previous  line  Muretus  read  Muta  for  the  MSS.  reading  **  Multa^ 
Paley  is  in  favor  of  the  reading  oi  "Paft^x«t\,,  Nulla.  **  ^^^xysc  Bhall  no  rivers 
Mow, "  which  reading  seema  to  yield  \2Cke  )E>esXi  ^x^a^. 
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Ibid.  37. — 

Et  contra  magnum,  &c. 

One  cannot  help  comparing  here  Horace  Od.  II.  viii.  9-12. — 

Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
FaUere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis 
Signa  cum  coelo  gelidaque  Diros 
Morte  carentes. 


Elegy  XVI. 


A  house-door  is  supposed  to  speak  this  poem.     It  had  once  belonged  to 
the  vestal  Tarpeia,  but  now  to  a  woman  of  very  different  character. 


Ibid.  2. — 

Janua  Tarpeise  nota  pudicitise. 

Janwh  "a  house-door:"  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  Triumphal 
Gateway  into  the  Capitol,  (Porta  Triumphalis)  which  the  word  can  nowise 
imply.  **  TarpeisB  pudicitisB."  The  chaste  Tarpeia,  as '' Mitis  sapientia 
Lseli."     *'  Crispi  facunda  senectus." 


Ibid.  3. — Zitnina,  "vestibules." 


Ibid.  7. — 

Et  mihi  non  desunt  turpes  pendere  coroUie. 

''And  on  me  disreputable  chaplets  cease  not  to  hang." 

For  this  use  of  **  deesse  "  see  Silius  Italicus,  vii.  498.  "Pascere  nee  Pseno 
pravum  ac  nutrire  furorem 2>^^fl^,"  where  "necdeerat"  is  explained  "om- 
nibus modis  angebat."  Ibid,  xi,  50.  "Sperare  sibi  et  deposcere  primi 
Deerant  impcria,**  where  "sperarosibideerant"  is  equivalent  to  *'non  spera- 
bant,"  or  "audebant."  Paley  quotes  a  similar  use  of  "desum  "  in  Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  l.**Nec  deerat  egentissimus  quisque  ex  plcbe  —  prodere  ultro 
dites  dominos/'  and  ibid.  c.  11. 


Ibid.  8.— 

Et  exdusi  signa  jacere  faces 

"And  torches  to  lie  on  the  ground,  evidences  of  a  barred-out  lover." 

Compare  Ovid  Am.  1.  El.  vii.  67-8.  "At  tn,  non  Isetis  detracta  corona 
capillis,  Dura  super  tota  limina  nocte  jace/'  and  the  famous  passage  of 
Lucretius,  iv.  1171.  &c. 


Ibid.  9. — 

Nee  possum  infames  dominsB  defendere  noctes. 

**  Nor  can  I  avert  from  my  mistress  ^  infames  noctes.' " 

For  "Defjadere**  with  dative,  cf.  Virg.  Eel. vii.  47.   Hor.  Od.  I.  xvii.  3. 


Ibid.  10-11. — 

Neo  tamen  ilia  susb  revocatur  paxoexe  iainse 
Tuipior  et  888oli  vivtro  luxmid^. 


Ibid.  13. — 

Has  inter  grayibus,  &c. 

"Interea"  is  the  reading  of  Paley  for  "Has  inter,"  which  seems  very 
probable. 

Ibid.  20. — 

Nescere  furtiyas  reddere  mota  precea,  t.  #. 
*^  nescia  murcri,  et  reddere  £.  p." 


Ibid.  26.— 

Reapondes  taeitis  mutua  cardinibua 

"Answer  me  in  turn  only  with  silent  hinges." 

A  case  of  oxymoron,  with  which  we  may  compare  such  phrases  of  our 
poets  as  "Evil  be  thou  my  good,"  "Darkness  visible,"  "Numbers  num- 
berless," &c. 

Ibid.  32. — 

Surgct  et  inyitis  spiritus  in  lacrimis. 

^'And  a  sigh  shall  rise  amidst  tears  that  flow  against  her  will." 

Cf.  Horace  Epod.  xi.  15.  "Et  latere  Petitus  imo  spxritu$y 


Ibid.  38.— 

Quae  solet  irato  dicere  turba  joco. 

Such  is  the  best  emendation  of  the  corrupt  "  Quae  solet  irato  dicere  iota 
joco,"  given  by  the  MSS. 

'*  Such  as  the  common  run  of  men  is  wont  to  say  in  angry  sport." 

It  is  adopted  by  Paley  after  Hertzberg.  The  Delph.  Ed.  has  "  iratus 
—  tuta  loco."  Scaliger  proposed  "  trita  "  for  "  tuta,"  explaining  it  "  trita 
ilia,  qu8B  irati  Holent  loco  et  tempore,"  A.  e.  "  quotiescunque  poscit  locus  ut 
irascantur,  effutire."  "  the  hackneyed  phrases  of  angry  men  when  the  fit 
seizes  them." 


Ibid.  42.— 

Osculaque  impressis  nixa  dedi  gradibus. 
<^And  leaning  on  the  steps  I  kissed  them  and  thereby  imprinted  them." 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  hypallage  for  "  Kixus  gradibus  imprests 
oscula  dedi." 
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**  Nor  is  she  recalled  (from  her  ill  wayB)  so  as  to  be  considerate  of  her  *  reputation,*  or 
mved  from  living  worse  than  the  debauchery  of  the  day." 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  zeugma.     See  Matthias  Gr.  Gr.  634,  2,  and 
Herodot.  iv.  106.  ioBfiTa  h  <popiovai  ry  ^kvOikj  ofwirfv,  yXwtrtniy  ^e  iUny. 


Ibid.  46. — 

Et  matutinis  obstrepit  alitibus. 

"And  outbawls  the  birds  of  morning."  h.  e.  the  cocks. 

Compare  Theocr.  vii.  123.     And  for  the  construction  of  "obstrepa"  see 
Livy,  I.  xl.  "  Certatim  alter  alteri  obstrepere." 


The  Poet  tries  to  move  Oynttxla  "b^  dfiacKV5?wssv%  ^i  ^  ^tiss^  ^^ivgsi. 
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.  Imd.  1.— "  Potui,"  **  I  have  had  the  heart.**   Gf.  III.  v.  14.  **  Nee  mihi 
ploranti  lenta  sedere  potest,"  and  see  in  this  Elegy  again  ^'poteris  "  at  v.  11. 


Ibid.  2. — "Desertas  alcyonas/'  *' the  lone  Halcyons. **     Cf.  Theocr.  Id. 
Tii.  57.  for  the  Halcyons  as  birds  of  calm. 


Ibid.  3. — 

Nee  mihi  Cassiope  solito  yisura  carinam  est. 

The  difficulty  here  is  the  unusual  use  of  "  solito  *'  as  an  adverb  by  itself, 
and  this  is  so  contrary  to  precedent  that  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt  Paley's 
^ery  neat  emendation — " Solito  visura  carinam  est  Omine,  et,  &c."  "Nor 
Ls  Cassiope  likely  to  look  on  my  bark  with  wonted  omen,  &c."  For  "  omine 
E5t,"  the  reading  in  most  books  is  "omniaque."  The  Venetian  Edit.  1500, 
gpives  "solitam"  instead  of  "solito."  Hertzberg  and  Wyttenbach  read 
"  solidam  '*  "  safe,"  agreeing  with  **  carinam."  Scaliger,  leaving  "  solito  " 
untouched,  had  read  in  v.  4,  Ominat,  an  old  form  of  "ominatur,"  explaining 
*'  ominat  visura  "  to  be  «.  q*  **  omen  dat  se  visuram  :  "  but  this  is  very  fan- 
cnful,  and  rather  supports  the  conjecture  "omine  et.** 


Ibid.  6.— "Increpat,"  cf.  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  504.  "Tuba  terribilem  sonitum 
—  Increpuit.**     In  both  cases  "  increpo  **  is  used  actively. 


Ibid.  11. — 

Opponere  raocis  oculis. 

"  To  present  to  your  tearless  eyes." 

f.  0.  "  your  eyes  without  weeping."    Some  editors  read  "reponere."^ 


Ibid.  12. — Compare  Tibull.  I.  iii.  5.     Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  75. 


Ibid.  13.— "Ah!  pereat,  &c."  Compare  Hor.  Od.  I.  iii.  9-10.  "Hli 
robur  et  ss  triplex.*'  Tibull.  I.vii.  20.  "  Prima  ratem  ventis  oredere  docta 
lyos.**  

Ibid.  15^ — Levim*    AJ.  "melius." 


Ibid,  18.— "Tyndaridas.**  Hot.  Od.  I.  iii.  2.  "Sic  fratres  Helena 
Incida  sidera,'*  lY.  viii.  31.  "Clarum  Tyndaridaa  sidus  ab  in&nis  Quassaa 
eripiunt  littoribus  rates.** 

These  "  lucida  sidera  **  were  meteoric  appearances  after  storms,  supposed 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Italian  sailors  call  like 
appearances  "  St.  Elmo's  fire,**  a  corruption  from  Helena,  perhaps.  Cf. 
Eurip.  Helen.  1495.    ^sch.  Agam.  647. 


Ibid*  28. — "Pulvere,"  the  locative  ablative,  cf.  V.  viii.  10,  "Cum  temere 
anguino  creditur  ore  manus.*'     Madvig's  Gram.  273.  b.  obs.  2. 


Ibid.  24, — Cf.  Vii^.  JEn.  iii.  68.  "Animamq\ieBe^\x\(i\vt<^C«iv<^mT».^%^r 
and  see  Serviua'  note  on,  that  pasaag/b.   WiUi  y*  7*1  «kvvi«»  f9«v^AX^^'K^\^3Na>» 
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IV.  xvi.  23.     Virg.  JEn.  v.  79.  "  Purpureosque  jadt  flores,"  and  TilralL 
]I.  vi.  31-2.  

Ibid.  28. — 

Mansnetis  socio  pareite  littoribus. 
*^  Let  your  Bhores  be  smooth  and  mild  to  pity  a  fellow-loTer. 

We  arc  obliged  to  extend  the  notes  on  this  book  to  another  month. 


DE   NATIVITATE  DOMINI. 

Corde  natns  ex  parentis  ante  mnndi  exordium, 
Alpha  et  Omega  cognominatus,  ipse  font  et  claosuU, 
Omnium  qusB  sunt,  fucrunt,  quseque  post  futura  sunt 

Seculorum  saeculis. 
0  beatus  ortus  ille,  virgo  cum  puerpera 
Edidit  nostram  salutem  fseta  sancto  spuitu, 
Et  puer  redemptor  orbis  os  sacratum  protuUt 

Ssciilorum  asBOulis. 
Psallat  altitudo  cseli,  psallant  omnes  angeli, 
Quidquid  est  virtutis  usquam  psallat  in  landem  Dei, 
Nulla  linguarum  silescat,  Toce  et  omnis  consonet 

Sseculorum  sssculis. 
Ecce,  quem  Tates  yetustis  concinebant  sssoulis, 
Quem  prophetarum  fideles  paginse  spoponderant 
Emicat  promissus  olim,  cuncta  collaudent  eum 

SsBoulorum  sasculis. 
Te  senes  et  te  juTentus,  parvulorum  te  chorus, 
Turba  matrum,  yirginumque,  simplices  puellidiB 
Voce  Concordes  pudicis  perstrepant  concentibus 

Sseculonim  sseculis. 
Tibi,  Christe,  sit  cum  patre,  hagioque  pneumate 
Hymnus,  melos,  laus  perennis,  gratiarum  actio, 
Honor,  yirtus,  victoria,  regnum  »temaliter 

Saeculorum  sssoulis. 


ON   OUR  LORD'S   NATIVITY. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  bom  before  the  world  was  framed, 
Source  and  goal  art  Thou,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  fitly  named. 
Ever  by  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  still  proclaimed. 

Till  the  end  of  centuries. 

Then  it  was  tha^  our  salvation  dawned  upon  this  lower  earth. 
When  by  Holy  .Ghost  o'ershadow'd  spotless  Mary  gave  Him  birth — 
Him,  whose  presence  spake  redemption  free  within  the  wide  world's  g^rth, 

1  ill  the  end  of  centuries. 

Let  the  heights  of  Heaven  adore  Him !    Him  let  all  the  Ansels  sing ! 
To  His  praise,  as  God,  let  Virtue,  where  she  tarries,  tribute  bring ! 
Let  the  silent  tongue  be  banish' d,  every  voice  to  concert  spring, 

Till  the  end  of  centuries. 

Lo  'tis  He,  whom  Heaven-taught  minstrels  sang  of  to  an  elder  ag;e, 
Whom  the  visions  of  the  prophets  witnessed  in  Sieir  truthful  page ; 
He,  the  long-expected,  dawneth !    Let  His  praise  all  earth  engage 

Till  the  end  of  centuries. 

I4iud  Thee  old  men!  Toung  men  laud  Thee!  Laud  Thee  every  infanlbiild! 
While  the  gathered  matrons  circled  by  pure  troops  of  girlhood  standi 
And  with  voice  and  song  pccordant  thrill  each  space  of  every  lan^ 

Till  the  end  of  ccnturiei. 

With  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  be  there  ever,  Christ,  to  Thee 
0  atefi^  hymn  and  glad  t)i»nkB^V\u^^  ^x^ctom  praise  and  melodyy 
YLtory,  mglbit  worn  and  ^ouqoT)  \lW^tu  «v^\as^Axv^^^ 


1^%IJI  «£k  «lA  ^  ^RfiteOM^ 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 

^HE  march  of  Education  is  a  phrase  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
3  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Were  the  **  good  old  days"  on 
which  our  ancestors  love  to  dwell  to  return  to  us  again,  we  fear 
they  would  soon  be  designated  as  the  bad  days.  Keveitheless,  ' 
though  much  has  been  done,  more  still  remains  to  be  accomplished 
in  giving  a  higher  tone  of  cultivation  to  the  masses  as  well  as  to 
certain  favored  individuals. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads — moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture.  These  two  are  often  unfortunately  divided,  whereas  their 
strength  lies  in  union.  Many  persons  satisfy  themselves  with  saying  *^  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad/' and  that  therefore  education  is  going  on  as  rapidly  and 
as  favorably  as  can  be  desired,  and  that  there  are  comparatively  few  children 
who  have  not  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  write  if  their  parents 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  But  reading 
and  writing  are  no  more  education  than  the  saw  and  the  hammer  are  the 
carpenter.  Both  are  tools  to  accomplish  a  certain  end,  not  the  end  itself. 
For  what  is  the  object  proposed  to  be  gained  when  we  use  the  term 
edacation  ?  Certainly  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  moral  feeling,  the 
strengthening  of  the  principles,  and  the  refining  of  the  habits.  Now  this 
vast  labor  cannot  be  consigned  to  the  schoolmaster  alone.  Every  right 
feeling  member  of  the  community  should  take  his  part.  All  may  do 
something  either  by  precept  or  example,  by  contributing  their  quota  of 
time,  money,  or  talent.  The  very  poorest  and  humblest  may  do  this,  for 
a  bright  example  photographs  itself,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  on 
all  around  it. 

A  well-known  Persian  allegory  illustrates  this  sentiment.  An  eastern 
sage  on  raising  a  piece  of  dried  clay  in  his  hand  noticed  that  it  possessed  an 
aromatic  fragrance.  Struck  by  this  unusual  ooeurrence  he  inquired  the 
cause.  **  Know  0  wise  man,"  was  the  answer,  **  that  I  am  by  nature  the 
worthless  thing  that  I  appear  to  be,  but  I  have  lain  beside  the  rose  and 
hence  my  fragrance.'' 

Some  persons  say  that  education  is  progressing  too  fast,  that  it  has 
banished  innocence  and  simplicity — that  every  class  is  striving  to  rise  to 
the  one  above  it — and  that  let  the  present  state  of  things  go  on  and  we 
shall  soon  have  no  working  men  or  women  in  England.  Such  people  forget 
that  the  intellectual  state  of  a  nation  cannot  remain  stationary — it  must 
either  advance  or  go  backward,  and  we  surely  should  not  choose  the  latter. 
Besides  the  upper  classes  of  society  have  so  much  more  time  at  their  dis- 
posal than  the  laboring  ones  that  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  rise 
in  at  least  an  equal  proportion. 

Ignorance  is  the  twin  brother  of  superstition,  vice,  dirt,  disease  and 
misery.  Let  us  look  back  upon  the  state  of  society  described  as  belonging 
to  the  good*  old  days  and  see  if  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
"We  are  every  now  and  then  startled  by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper 
recounting  a  monstrous  case  of  belief  in  witchcraft  which  has  taken  place 
in  some  secluded  part  of  England ;  but  in  all  b»\x^\i  ^^^^^i^  >Ccv^  xw^'ar^T^ 
believers  are,  if  DotlnnaticB,  those  who  axe  sunk  An  A^OTWi^^>  wA^^^'>&5l 
hem  aooonJingly.     Same  few  hundred  yeaxs  ago,  \xtt^«^^T^  ^mOelXj^^^Ins^^ 
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almost  universal,  and  if  the  manes  of  all  the  hapless  old  women  who  have 
Buffered  in  the  good  old  days  could  rise  up  to  teach  us  a  lesson,  they  would 
Bay,  ignorance  is  not  bliss  but  misery.  The  very  principle  on  which  the 
trial  for  witchcraft  was  conducted  marks  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
human  intellect  at  that  period.  The  accused  was  thrown  before  the 
assembled  multitude  into  deep  water.  If  she  sank  she  was  considered 
innocent,  but  the  probabilities  then  were  that  she  was  drowned ;  if  she 
floated  she  was  declared  guilty  and  put  to  death  accordingly.  It  was 
sometimes  as  much  as  an  old  woman's  life  was  worth  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
black  cat.  If  a  neighbour's  child  sickened  or  his  cattle  died  she  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  evil  eye,  and  declared  capable  of  riding  through  the 
air  to  Satanic  meetings,  even  when  unable  to  move  a  hundred  yards  on  earth 
without  a  crutch;  and  not  only  were  such  things  said  but  they  were 
actually  believed  by  thousands,  even  by  the  very  victims  themselves,  who 
not  unfrequently  were  terrified  into  believing  that  they  had  really  com- 
mitted the  strange  deeds  of  which  they  were  accused.  Again,  the  super 
stitions  of  the  Homish  Church  have  had  no  greater  aid  than  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses.  The  legends  of  the  saints  and  their  pretended  miracles 
could  never  have  been  otfered  for  popular  belief  had  not  the  popular  mind 
been  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  Church  of  Eome  has  not  a  mwe 
dangerous  enemy  than  a  wholesome  practical  education.  Kor  is  such  an 
education  less  adapted  to  check  the  still  more  dangerous  evil  of  rationahsm 
now  spreading  its  baneful  influence  over  many  English  as  well  as  foreign 
minds.  The  turn  of  thought  which  has  led  to  this  error  appears  to  be  a 
love  of  dwelling  on  speculative  and  metaphysical  diflSculties,  exalting  the 
human  intellect  into  a  light  divine,  and  then  judging  of  the  divinity  by 
this  false  standard,  when,  as  the  Apostle  James  tells  us,  the  light  that  is  in 
them  may  be  darkness.  Now  instruction  in  what  is  useful  and  practical  is 
just  the  counterpoise  to  an  undue  strain  upon  the  imaginative  faculties,  and 
l)j  ings  back  common  sense  to  our  aid,  and  is  therefore  an  invaluable  assistant. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression,  let  us  return  again  to  the  good  old  days. 

An  uncultivated  mind  leaves  a  ftiUer  scope  for  all  the  grosser  tastes  and 
passions.  Our  ancestors  drank  and  quarrelled  and  fought  simply  because 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  or  think  about.  How  customary  was  it  a 
hundred  years  ago  for  even  the  highest  classes  to  "  drown  their  wit  ia 
wine;"  it  was  considered  rather  a  want  of  hospitality  if  a  visitor  departed 
sober;  now  it  is  a  disgrace  for  a  man  thus  to  debase  himself,  and  he  would 
at  once  be  expelled  from  good  society.  It  is  surely  an  improvement  that  I 
we  have  neither  drunken  revellers  nor  midnight  brawlers  in  our  streets  and 
houses.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  progress  of  education  but 
the  progress  of  taste  and  refinement  which  has  produced  this  alteration, 
but  this  is  merely  a  change  of  words ;  that  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling 
did  not  spring  up  of  itself,  but  was  the  result  of  mental  improvement,  in 
other  words  of  education  such  as  we  are  now  regarding  it. 

This  refinement  of  habit  naturally  leads  to  a  greater  attention  to  the 

decencies  and  comforts  of  life,  to  cleanliness  and  propriety,  and  in  this 

respect  we  think  we  shall  perceive  ourselves  to  be  considerably  in  advance 

of  our  forefathers.     Every  respectable  cottager  considers  it  her  duty  to 

clean  up  her  cottage  at  least  once  a  week,  and  is  ashamed  if  her  floor  is 

found  littered  and  dirty,  while  in  the  higher  ranks  still  more  attention  is 

paid  to  these  things ;  bat  w\vat»  does  YA^Xox-^  \.^  \v,%  o.^  ^^xOa.  tccaXXjew.  eome 

three  hundred  year©  ago  ^    TYie  iiiooxa  -wex^  «\x^^^  VvxJa.  T>(^sSGkK9^*\$s&\»^^ 
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earpet.  This  was  patisfactory  enough ;  though  a  carpet  is  more  in  accord- 
ince  with  our  luxurious  habits,  the  rushes  performed  their  oflSce  equally 
Well.  But  mark  the  difference — the  soiled  and  trampled  rushes  were  not 
rsmoved,  that  was  an  unnecessary  fatigue,  fresh  ones  were  simply  scattered 
over  the  top,  and  thus  the  mass  beneath  gradually  thickened.  Into  this 
mass  were  too  often  carelessly  thrown  the  bones  and  refuse  of  their  feasts, 
and  the  dogs  scratched  in  it  to  hunt  up  the  mouldering  remains.  When 
the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  stately  retainers  desired  to  **  tread  a  measure" 
in  his  hall,  a  space  was  swept  clear  of  these  rushes  on  which  they  might 
lance,  but  the  sweeping  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  preparation  for  the 
subsequent  festivities.  No  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
bhe  habit  of  those  who  could  afford  it  once  a  year  to  leave  their  houses  to 
'*  sweeten,"  that  is  to  be  cleaned  and  purified.  We  would  scarcely  treat  our 
pigs  in  this  manner  now.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  we  are  credibly 
Informed  that  our  neighbours  over  the  water  in  the  Emerald  Isle  never 
washed  their  shirts,  but  had  them  dved  of  a  saffron  color  to  conceal  the 
dirt ;  and  subsequently  as  a  great  advance  in  civilization  had  them  washed 
once  a  year ! 

The  natural  result  of  this  want  of  cleanliness  must  be  disease,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  low  fever,  plague,  and  the  various 
disorders  of  which  the  annals  of  "  the  good  old  days  are  full,"  neither  need 
yre  be  surprised  that  the  statistics  of  longevity  shew  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  life  now  to  \vhat  it  was  then. 

This  glance  at  the  past  may  lead  us  to  look  more  hopefully  on  the 
present,  and  should  encourage  us  to  make  still  further  efforts  for  the 
future,  for  though  much  has  been  done  how  much  more  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  All  have  work  to  do,  may  none  fold  their  hands  and 
target  to  do  it.  C. 


Selp-undbkstanding. — "Education  is,  speaking  generally,  to  qualify  a  man  for  a 
place  in  society ;  and  though  self-helpfulness  and  readiness  for  emergencies  is  an 
important  thing«— and  the  disposition  to  it  more  especially  to  be  encouraged — yet  we  may 
■appose  a  man  likely  to  meet  with  others  to  do  things  for  him,  if  he  knows  how  to  do 
mything  for  them,  and  make  use  of  them.  For  the  primary  or  simple  purposes  of 
QjDciety,  what  we  need  to  teach  a  man,  if  we  can  do  so,  is  to  understand  himself  that  is, 
til  see  clearly  what  he  is  thinking  about,  and  to  understand  others,  what  it  is  they  say  to 
liim,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  wish  for  or  think ;  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  them, 
Off  to  know  something  which  may  be  of  use  to  them.  For  the  secondary,  or  more  refined 
vurposes  of  civilized  society,  what  we  should  wish  to  produce  by  education  would  be  a 
degree  of  independent  activity  of  thought,  and  yet  of  intellectual  sympathy ;  so  that  the 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  society,  independently  of  their  material  or  merely 
tuefol  concern  with  each  other,  should  be  a  common  pleasure  and  advantage." — Cambtidg* 
Essays^  1856. 

Envy,  a  Cause  of  Evil  Speaking. — Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that 
18  in  others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and  that  their  commendable 
qualities  do  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud 
over  them,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  scorch  them.  This  makes 
them  greedily  to  entertain,  and  industriously  to  publish,  any  thing  that  may  serve  to 
that  purpose,  thereby  to  raise  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  other  men's  reputation :  and 
therefore,  a^  soon  as  they  have  got  an  ill  report  of  any  good  man  by  the  end,  to  work 
they  presently  go  to  send  it  abroad  by  the  first  post  *,  for  the  &tn£L^\&  i^LN^v^^  t^^i^:^  xsi^xv 
iStwir  how  to  let  fly  tbi$  arrowy  with  an  incredible  Bwiftae^^,  >>kXQ\x^  cvte^  wA  wi>xiDijri|  -^ 
Ar  fear  the  mnocent  man's  justification  shotdd  overtflkke  \t. — i4rf)KHi%Kop  TUXMwm. 
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CLASS    EDUCATION. 

[£RE  are  in  the  English  language  certain  words  which  no  longer 
bear  their  original  signification,  and  there  are  others  which,  though 
still  continuing  to  express  their  former  meaning,  have  new  ideas 
attached  to  them  also.  Of  this  description  is  the  word  eUu$,  which 
when  we  find  it  associated  with  other  words,  as  class  legislation, 
class  education,  generally  conveys  an  invidious  idea  to  oar  minds; 
a  feeling  of  partiality  and  an  absence  of  straightforward,  even 
handed  justice.  Jn  the  same  manner  the  words  national  legislation,  national 
education,  give  the  opposite  feelings,  and  the  two  terms  appear  to  stand  in 
juxta-position  to  each  other. 

This  is  not  so  in  reality  however.  In  education  no  legislation  ean  be 
national  that  is  not  first  class-legislation.  The  one  produces  the  other. 
For  instance,  scarct'ly  any  law  can  be  passed  that  will  not  give  greater 
advantage  to  one  class  and  press  heavier  upon  another.  Opposing  interests 
must  exist  in  the  various  orders  of  society.  That  which  is  a  terrible  injury 
to  one  division  will  be  little  felt  by  another ;  and  the  truly  patriotic  legis* 
later  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  collective  view  of  the  whole  population, 
but  he  will  look  at  the  burdens  in  each  class  of  whom  that  population  u 
composed,  and  will  legislate  for  those  evils,  not  as  a  single  class  legislator, 
raising  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  as  an  equal  friend  to  alL  Thus 
his  class  legislation  becomes  most  truly  national. 

It  is  the  same  with  education  also.  Our  aim  is  to  raise  the  mental 
standard  of  the  whole  nation — to  make  them  better  Christians,  better 
Englishmen,  better  thinking  reasoning  beings. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  do  this  by  educating  the  various  classes  of  which 
society  is  composed  as  classes  ?  or,  shall  we  seek  to  fuse  all  divisions  of  rank 
in  one  universal  education  ? 

We  would  advocate  the  former  principle,  simply  because  the  latter 
appears  an  actual  impossibility  to  be  carried  into  real  practice. 

Constituted  as  the  world  now  is,  there  must  be  a  division  of  classes.  In 
the  wildest  Republican  efforts,  where  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality 
were  the  watchwords  of  a  whole  nation,  and  all  distinctions  of  rank  and 
order  were  sought  to  be  annihilated,  the  effort  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Suppose  in  our  own  country  the  same  abolition  of  ranks  could  be  accomp- 
lished, how  long  would  it  continue? 

The  provident  and  careful  would  rise  in  the  social  scale,  the  careless  and 
dissipated  would  sink  in  the  same  proportion.  Toil  would  again  become  the 
lot  of  some,  repose  and  ease  of  others.  How  would  this  affect  their  mental 
culture?  The  poor  man,  however  much  he  may  love  learning  and  infor- 
mation, cannot  devote  himsdf  to  mental  studies.  He  may  learn  much,  it 
is  true,  and  he  may  be  taught  to  apply  practically  what  he  does  know,  but 
he  cannot  allow  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  prevent  his  attending  to  the 
urgent  necessities  of  every  day  life.  With  the  rich  man,  on  the  contrary, 
the  case  is  just  the  reverse.  He  has  no  call  to  labor  for  his  daily  bread, 
but  yet  he  must  have  occupation,  or  sleep  awa)'  his  time  in  slothful  indolence, 
and  therefore  can  turn  his  mind  with  undivided  energy  to  mental  studies. 
Consequent] J  the  division  of  mankind  into  rich  and  poor  soon  necessitates  a 
second  division  into  the  \\ig\v\y  educ'cA-ed  «iu^  \X\^  tws\Y^\si\Iv5<bV^  v^vlq 
and  tkuB  we  are  brought  by  a  xiiguVaT  sv\^Q««KiOTi  ^^  «\«<^fSGL«^^aL<3ii^\i^'06A> 
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position  in  which  we  now  are,  a  complex  society,  formed  of  nuiueroui^ 
classes,  each  dependent  on  the  others,  and  each  capable  of  iujuiing  or 
asaistiDg  the  community  at  large. 

Snch  being  the  case,  should  not  the  aim  of  national  education  be  rather 
to  make  every  individual  a  good  member  of  his  class,  than  to  raise  him  out  " 
of  it  ?  We  must  have  laborers,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  and  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform  towards  them.  We  are  called  upon,  alike  by  principle 
and  interest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  utter  ignorance  in  which  they  were 
sunk  in  the  preceding  century.  Something  of  this  has  already  been  done. 
The  poor  are  beginning  to  value  education,  and  to  wish  that  greater  ad-- 
▼antages  should  be  afforded  to  their  children  than  they  had  themselves  in 
their  own  youth.  It  is  our  province  to  foster  and  encourage  such  a  feeling, 
not  by  giving  to  these  children  the  outward  gloss  of  a  wonderful  education 
by  teaching  them  a  mass  of  hard  words  and  ill-comprehended  facts,  while  the 
mind  remains  a  barren  wilderness  within ;  but  by  first  teaching  them  what 
is  good,  useful,  and  practical,  and  may  be  carried  along  with  them  in  their 
own  sphere  all  the  days  of  their  life.  WTt^n  this  is  accomplished,  any  other 
species  of  information  may  be  added  to  it ;  but  to  give  this  before  or  in  lieu 
of  practical  knowledge  is  like  attempting  to  place  the  rich  colors  of  the  artist 
on  the  threads  of  a  half- woven  canvass.  Let  us  not,  for  the  sake  of  attract- 
ing a  higher  rank  of  children  to  the  schools  of  the  working  classes,  intro- 
duce that  kind  of  teaching  which,  while  it  benefits  those  of  the  upper  ranks,. 
is  of  little  practical  utility  to  the  poor  man  in  his  future  career. 

Childhood  is  the  only  time  when  he  can  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
learning,  and  how  often  is  even  that  period  trenched  upon  by  other  occu- 
pations. In  country  parishes,  bird- tending  is  still  an  excuse  for  irregular 
attendance  at  school,  and  a  more  constant  one  still  is  that  nursing  of  the 
perpetual  babies  at  home,  to  set  the  mothers  free  for  work.  Even  if  none 
of  these  drawbacks  occur,  the  time  is  necessarily  limited  for  all  we  wish 
to  accomplish.  The  school  education  of  the  lower  classes  seldom  extendi 
over  a  greater  period  than  from  the  ages  of  four  to  fourteen.  In  agricultural 
countiesit  generally,  for  boys,  falls  somewhat  short  of  this.  For  the  education 
of  these  children  to  perform  all  the  good  that  was  intended,  its  main  objects 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  time  the  child  arrives  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life.  What  are  those  objects  ?  Not  merely  to  cram  into  his  head  a 
mass  of  undigested  facts — its  aim  is  far  higher. 

It  seeks,  first,  to  give  them  a  good  ground- work  of  religion,  without 
which  all  the  future  superstructure  will  be  unavailing.  To  increase  their 
happiness  by  supplying  them  with  enjoyments  th(^y  could  not  otherwise 
appreciate.  To  remove  from  them  temptations  to  folly  and  guilt,  by  elevat- 
ing their  feelings  above  the  low  pleasures  and  pursuits  in  which  ignorance 
is  too  apt  to  indulge.  To  enlarge  their  mental  powers,  and  make  them 
more  capable  of  judging  for  themselves  and  others — and  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  a  wish  for  future  self-improvement.  This  is  the  true  aim  of 
all  (*ducation,  and  the  subject  matter  taught  in  schools  should  be  conducive 
to  this  end. 

The  education  of  a  rich  man's  child,  as  it  extends  over  a  far  greater 
number  of  years,  may  profitably  be  made  to  include  a  far  wider  circle  of 
subjects  tlian  that  of  the  poor  man.     More,  too,  is  required  of  him,  if  in 
after  years  ho  would  fill  any  of  the  higher  posts  of  lite  aa  au.  iu'itxvvRXRst  <2il 
those  around  him — an  historian — a  politician — ot  a  nvaiL  q>^  %KiKWife.    '^Sja 
educathn  will  therefore  he  corned   on  far  more  ^to^1«\^^  Vcv  ^  ^»^«w^ 
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Bchool  room ;  and,  consequently,  one  of  the  argnments  brought  forward 
for  tho  introduction  of  Latin  into  all  schools,  namely,  that  it  will  bring 
children  of  all  classes  to  be  educated  together,  falls  to  the  ground. 

All  knowledge  is  good,  but  some  species  are  more  useful  to  one  class, 
some  to  another.  It  will  more  advantage  the  son  of  a  poor  man  to  go  to 
an  industrial  school,  where,  besides  his  mental  information,  he  may  learn 
to  dig  and  plant,  to  sow  and  reap,  than  to  go  to  a  school  where  he  will  be 
taught  a  smattering  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  or  the  elementary  principles  of 
mathematics.  To  the  rich  man's  child,  on  the  contrarj',  these  first  principles 
of  Latin  and  mathematics  will  be  most  valuable,  as  forming  a  foundation 
for  a  continued  course  of  after  study.  Let  it  not  be  forgo^^^ten  also  that  a 
child  ma)- know  Latin,  geography,  arithn.etic,  &c.  (and  the  latter  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  study  lor  all  classes),  and  yet  he  may  have  scarcely  a 
spark  of  education  really  so  called ;  we  mean  education  of  the  heart,  the 
mind,  and  the  feeling.  If  his  learning  has  been  such  that  he  enters  the 
world  discontented  with  his  position,  and  willing  to  adopt  any  means  of 
change — with  his  passions  unbridled,  and  his  appetites  unsubdued — that 
child's  education  has  been  fearfully  neglected,  whatever  amount  of  intel- 
lectual information  he  may  possess.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  taught 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  station  and  social  position,  and  rather  to  elevate 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  than  to  raise  himself  out  of  it — if  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired  and  the  thirst  for  future  information  which  now 
possess  him  is  a  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  to  himself  and  those 
around  him,  then  his  education  has  been  accomplished  faithfully  and  truly. 
We  will  conclude  these  observations  by  giving  an  example,  which  we  think 
well  illustrates  our  meaning. 

A  boy  was  brought  up  at  a  Union  Workhouse  School,*  where  his  moral 
and  intellectual  training  were  carefully  attended  to.  He  subsequently 
entered  Her  Majesty's  service  as  a  marine,  and  accompanied  the  English 
squadron  to  the  Baltic,  in  the  year  1855.  During  this  period  he  had,  as 
every  Englishman  knows  but  too  well,  more  hours  of  leisure  than  moments 
of  excited  action.  How  did  he  pass  these  long  periods  of  inactivity  ?  His 
education  gave  him  resources  which  his  companions  did  not  possess.  He 
carried  with  him  from  his  workhouse  school  a  love  of  reading  and  informa- 
tion, and  this  now  became  a  source  of  great  interest.  Nor  was  it  an  interest 
and  benefit  to  himself  alone.  He  read  aloud  to  his  messmates,  and  thus 
added  his  mite  towards  the  diffusion  of  happiness  and  knowledge  amongst 
those  around  him.  An  education  that  produces  such  fruits  as  these  is  worthy 
of  being  diffused  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  C. 


Advantages  of  Teaching  prom  Natuee. — One  advantage  in  going  to  Nature  is,  that 
the  teacher  will  have  original  and  fresh  illustrations.  It  will  relieve  his  instructions 
from  the  formal  air,  so  repulsive  to  the  young,  and  also  to  the  old.  It  is  not  needful 
that  medicine  should  he  bitter  to  the  taste  in  order  to  have  a  good  effect.  Advice  and 
rebuke,  like  nauseous  piUs,  may  be  so  administered  often  as  to  afford  delight  instead  of 
disgust.  The  scholars  too,  in  this  way,  learn  to  notice  and  read  Nature  for  themselves. 
Their  minds  arc  improved  and  taste  cultivated,  as  well  as  hearts  made  better.  All  teachers 
will  not,  of  course,  be  successful  in  teaching  from  Nature,  but  I  think  most  teachers 
might  derive  much  more  aid  from  Nature  than  they  do,  if  they  would  only  look  at  Nature 
themselves,  and  try  to  read  and  interpret  her  lessons,  which  are  new  and  fresh  every  day. 
To  the  dull,  the  idle,  the  heedless,  Nature  is  blank  and  dull.  While  the  inquiring  mind 
wiU  And  not  only  beauty  and  science,  but  also  instruction  and  wisdom,  even  as  there  are 
"tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  Tunnmg  "VxtooVua,  ^XYJCLOoa  m^Vwafts,  and  good  in  eveiy 
thing," — Massachusetts  Teacher, 

*  The  Q,\ia.tt  l-niiuctemi  ^<^ifiK>\. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

)E  hare  just  seen  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title — "A  Plan  by  which 
the  Education  of  the  People  may  be  secured  without  State 
Interference,  or  Compulsory  Kating,  and  in  Strict  Accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  Civil  and  lieligious  Liberty,*'  written  by 
a  gentleman  named  Wrigley,  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
business  of  manufactures.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  education, 
and  like  many  of  the  same  generous  impulse  is  most  eager  to  see 

it  extended  at  once  to  everybody.  He  has  no  notion  of  permitting  any  more 

ignorance. 

There  are,  on  the  showing  of  statists,  a  round  number  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  children  not  at  school  who  ought  U*  be  at  school.  Xow  physical 
health  in  children,  argues  Mr.  Wrigley,  is  already  insisted  upon  by  the 
law  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  and  why  should  not  mental  health  be 
equally  cared  for  ? 

It  is  (says  he)  the  right  of  a  child  to  be  educated  for  its  own  benefit ;  and  if  for  the 
interest  of  society  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  educated,  a  clear  right  of  inter- 
ference is  established  in  both  cases. 

By  this  compendious  reasoning  Mr.  "Wrigley  arrives  per  saltum  at  com- 
pulsory education. 

The  cases  are  not,  however,  so  analagous  as  to  support  the  conclusion. 
Small  pox  is  per  se  necessarily  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the  community. 
Ignorance  per  se  is  not  necessarily  dangerous  to  the  community  in  any  way. 
Only  yesterday  a  county  road  surveyor  was  pointed  out  to  us  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  nevertheless  admirably  discharges  his 
functions,  and  retains  accounts  in  his  memory  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
which  are  afterwards  written  down  for  him.  This  man  is  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  a  benefit  to  the  community.  And  there  are  hosts  of  ignorant 
men  and  women  w^ho  do  not  harm  it,  or  imperil  its  interests ;  but  every 
case  of  small  pox  does.  Besides,  what  one  man  considers  ignorance  another 
does  not,  and  there  are  all  manner  of  different  estimates  of  the  value  or 
usclessness  of  what  Mr.  Wrigley  would  call  education.  He  wants  more 
■chooling :  which  we  among  many  thousands  hold  rather  cheap.  Now  this 
is  all  that  he  can  possibly  attain  by  the  following  proposal : — 

**  That  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  employmeiit 
of  infiEuit  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  every  child  under  a  certain 
age,  say  eight  to  ten  years ;  and  that  after  that  period,  it  shall  only  be  employed  on  the 
production  of  a  eertifieate  granted  by  a  public  officer  after  examination^  showing  that  it  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  strmdard  of  elementary  educatiim  ;  and  that  a  breach  of  this  regula- 
tion shall  subject  both  parent  and  employer  to  certain  legal  penalties.  This  elementary 
education  is  to  be  given  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to  the  parent ;  and  upon  this  subject, 
after  anticipating  various  other  objections,  he  observes,  -  If  there  bo  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  distinguishes  this  plan  from  all  others,  it  is  that  it  secures  that  which 
ihey  are  all  aiming  at,  but  fail  to  accomplish,  whilst  it  successfully  avoids  the  religious 
diilBbculty  by  which  they  are  obstructed.  It  offers  every  facility  for  religious  education, 
when  it  is  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  religious  freedom  imtouched.  The 
difficulty  &om  the  first  has  alwa3's  been  that  the  country  would  not  sanction  any  scheme 
of  general  education  of  a  merely  secular  character,  and  hence  it  became  clearly 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  imitate  any  plan  so  as  to  meet  the  sectarian  scruples 
of  every  denomination." 

This  plan  doubtless  avoids  the  religious  difficulty,  aTidl5ivi^;i^X!ifc\^«5K\&. 
Bystem  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  CouncW  iTv\;awX..    \\»  \ktt^«^^^  5®^^. 
the  difScult  decision  of  i*hat  amount  and  kind  oi  Vn^i^xvic^'CioT^  SX»  ^3^  " 
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will  benefit  the  scholar.  To  settle  thut,  is  no  t^fling  pFelimioary  on  the 
threshold  of  this  plan.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  people  do  not  value 
education  as  it  is,  and  we  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Wrigley's  plan  which  is  to 
improve  or  to  adapt  it  to  their  palate.  His  prescription  is  simply  to 
force  it  down  their  throats.  And  he  is— good  man — hugely  delighted  with 
his  own  liberality  in  allowing  them  to  color  the  pill  with  any  theolo^cal 
dye  they  choose.  Now  as  the  dye  is  more  or  less  skin  deep  in  ninety-nine 
schools  out  of  an  hundred,  this  great  privilege  is  merely  negative.  His 
plan  does  no  active  violence  to  conscience.  So  far,  well:  but  this  is  not 
all.  It  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  we  need.  The  religious  school  teaching  of 
children  is  so  near  an  approach  to  a  great  sham  that  we  can  barely  admit  a 
distinction.  It  is  seldom  more  than  a  string  of  sonorous  shibboleths,— a 
thing  of  historical  shreds  and  dogmatic  patches,  of  which  the  child  compre- 
hends nothing,  and  by  which  it  profits  nothing.  The  secular  instruction 
(if  we  except  the  purely  mechanical  performances  of  reading  and  writing 
and  in  a  fraction  of  cases  abstract  cyphering)  is  but  a  shade  better.  And 
yet  with  the  proofs  of  all  this  dailj'^  and  hourly  before  their  eyes,  do  the 
Air.  Wrigleys  and  the  philanthropic  Gradgiinds  content  themselves  with 
simply  urging  great  doses  of  this  barren  schooling  as  if  it  was  the  admitted  j 
panacea  for  ignorance,  and  the  essence  of  mental  culture,  which  all  the 
intelligence  of  England  yearns  to  bestow  as  an  unquestioned  boon  on  the 
sons  of  the  poor. 

Some  of  the  School  Inspectors  arc  scarcely  a  jot  wiser. 

I  earnestly  plead  (says  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools),  after  describing  the  causes     ■ 
which  take  ninety-five  poor  children  out  of  a  hundred  away  from  school  before  they 
can  possibly  he  benefitted,  for  the  solemn  voice  of  the  law  protecting  the  child  £rom 
parent  and  employer  alike. 

It  is  our  solemn  belief  that  if  they  staid  all  their  lives  they  would  be 
benefitted  scarcely  any  more :  and  that  their  much  abased  parents  often 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  taking  them  away  to  do  useful  work ;  and  in 
despair  of  getting  their  heads  filled  at  school,  not  very  foolishly  pr^ 
filling  their  bellies  by  using  their  hands.  The  same  Inspector  says  in  hia 
report  for  1857-8  that  it  is  an  educational  paradox  that  the  better  the 
school,  the  less  the  stay  of  the  children.  A  strange  paradox  truly,  but  vctj 
like  Charles  the  Second's  paradox  about  the  fish  put  into  the  basin  of 
water :  Why  was  it,  asked  the  jocose  monarch,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  basin  ?  After  some  profound  solutions  of  the  problem  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  not  true.  The  object,  however,  might  be  answered 
supposing  it  were  true ;  for  a  really  good  school  might  educate  the  child 
far  better  in  a  short  time  than  a  bad  school  in  a  long  time.  All  this  9how8 
how  radically  superficial  a  view  the  AVrigley  school  of  reformers  have 
adopted  in  their  nostrum  of  a  forced  quantum  of  schooling  without  regard 
to  its  quality. 

When  they  actually  go  the  length  of  seriously  advising  the  Legidatore 
to  prevent  the  labor  of  every  stout  boy  and  girl  who  has  not  had  this 
quantum,  folly  merges  into  sin,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  proceeding  sur- 
passes its  utter  abortiveness.    There  actually  exist  not  the  schools  to  whieb 
<every  child  of  the  prescribed  age  could  be  sent,  nor  is  there  the  means  of 
establishing  them  or  of  finding  fit  men  and  women  to  teach  in  them  if 
Jihey  were  established.    The  oT^eratioti  of  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Wrigley 
§uvposeB  would  therefore  ha^e  evm^V^  ^^  t^xi^X  ^^  ^W^'^o^l^  ^3»haT  and 
i^ffaFen  ting  javenile  ABdnatry . 
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If  these  benevolent  schemers  and  restless  propounders  of  legislative 
specifics  would  but  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  set  their  wits  to 
work  to  improve  schools  and  make  them  educate,  what  a  great  deal  more 
good  they  would  accomplish  in  their  generation ! 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  that  only  some  one  great  step  is  needed  for 
the  entire  enlightenment  of  the  whole  people.  Why  the  people,  with  mere 
j&agmentary  exceptions,  are  still  immersed  in  ignorance  and  practical 
heathenism !  It  will  be  a  work,  multiform,  gigantic,  and  long  enduring  to 
transmute  all  this  native  darkness  into  light.  We  must  be  prepared  and 
content  to  go  by  steps ;  ujlkinq  oood  ottbl  geound  :  and  we  can  only  effect 
this  by  skilfully  adapting  our  present  perverse  systems  of  non -instruction 
to  the  wants  of  the  times  and  by  making  it  such  as  the  recipients  require. 


THE  FIKST  FIFTY  LINES  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 

▲TTEKPTEI)  IS   BALLAD  UXTAB. 

Achilles'  direful  anger  I  bid  the  muse  to  sing, 
Foredoomed  such  host  of  sorrows  on  Grecian  men  to  bring ; 
For  many  souls  of  heroes  in  brunt  of  battle  brave. 
Before  their  time,  in  manhood's  prime,  it  hurried  to  the  grave : 
And  left  their  naked  corpses  to  birds  and  dogs  a  prey. 
So  Heaven's  high  will  ordained  it  still — from  that  first  fatal  day — 
The  day  when  those  two  princes  in  jealous  anger  strove, 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  Achilles,  son  of  Jove. 

But  say  what  power  immortal  so  fierce  a  strife  begun  ? 
It  was  Latina*s  offspring,  it  was  the  Thunder's  son : 
The  monarch  saw  his  anger,  the  army  felt  his  frown. 
He  sent  a  noisome  pestilence  that  mowed  the  people  down ; 
For  Chryses  was  dishonoured,  his  priest,  by  Atreus'  son. 
When  he  came  to  the  Grecian  vessels,  the  ships  that  swiftly  run ; 
He  came  to  free  his  daughter  with  a  ransom  all  untold. 
And  he  bore  in  his  hands  the  Sun-god's  bands,  wound  on  a  staff  of  gold. 
The  great  Far-darter's  fillets — and  all  the  Greeks  he  prayed. 
But  most  the  two  Atridse,  the  people's  chiefs,  for  aid. 

*'  0  brother  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  mail-clad  Greeks  beside, 
By  the  gods  that  hold  Olympus  be  nought  you  wish  denied ; 
Be  yours  the  town  of  Priam  to  plunder  and  to  bum. 
And  o'er  the  foam  to  hearth  and  home  in  safety  to  return; 
But  0  release  my  daughter !  the  ransom  fair  receive, 
Nor  dare  the  great  Far- darter,  the  son  of  Jove,  to  grieve." 

Then  rose  a  plausive  murmur  from  all  the  Greeks  beside, 
"  Beceive  the  royal  ransom,  revere  the  priest !  "  they  cried. 
But  ill  it  liked  Atrides,  with  angered  heart  he  heard. 
And  sharply  he  dismissed  him,  and  spake  a  sharper  word. 
"  Greybeard !  by  our  good  vessels  I  warn  thee  not  to  stay, 
Nor  e  er  return  hereafter,  nor  linger  here  to-day ; 
Lest  haply  naught  avail  thee  thy  golden  staff  for  aid. 
And  naught  tbj  godly  garlands — ^I  will  not  \(>o^  \\\^  TAKkii. 
Orey  hairs  eball  £nt  be  on  her,  in  Axgoe,  fax  awa-^, 
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Far  from  her  home,  in  my  own  dome,  a  captive  many  a  day  ; 
There  shall  she  ply  the  shuttle,  and  there  my  couch  prepare — 
But  hence !  nor  hope  with  safety  a  monarch  s  wrath  to  dare.** 

He  spake ;  and  fear  and  trembling  came  on  the  old  man  then^ 
He  fled  and  walked  in  silence  far  from  the  paths  of  men, 
By  the  loud-resounding  waters  of  Ocean's  lonely  shore, 
He  prayed  to  the  king  Apollo,  whom  fair- haired  Leto  bore. 

"  0  hear  me,  Lord  of  Chrysa,  thou  of  the  silver  bow  ! 
Whose  mightv  sway  in  Cilia  and  Tenedos  we  know, 
0  Smintheus  I  if  thou  lovest  the  rising  flame  to  see 
From  fatted  thighs  of  bulls  and  goats  on  altars  raised  by  me. 
Now  grant  me  my  petition — let  Greece  her  crime  atone. 
And  by  thy  own  good  arrows  avenge  thy  servant's  groan" 

Thus  spake  he,  and  thus  prayed  he,  and  Bright  Apollo  heard, 
And  he  came  from  high  Olympus,  his  heart  with  anger  stirred  ; 
His  bow  and  covered  quiver  across  his  shoulders  hung. 
And  there  rose  a  clang  of  arrows  as  he  stalked  in  wrath  along  : 
Like  Night  he  went ;  far  from  the  fleet  he  sat  his  shaft  to  tliow. 
And  terribly  rang,  as  the  arrow  sprang,  the  string  of  the  silver  bow. 
First  on  the  mules  and  the  swift  dogs  his  archer  craft  was  tried, 
And  then  a  sharp  and  bitter  shaft  against  the  men  he  plied ; 
And  evermore,  along  the  shore,  as  his  deadly  darts  he  threw, 
The  curling  fires  of  funeral  pyres  rose  thickly  up  to  view. 

OJtk. 

Inward  Feeling  of  Lack  of  Knowledge. — Bear  in  mind,^  also,  my  young  friendi, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  everything,  whatever  may  be 
your  intellectual  powers,  and  whatever  your  feicilities  for  improving  them.  That  pro- 
found scholar  and  ahle  writer,  Mr.  Boyle,  tells  us  of  a  certain  mineral  that  a  man  may 
occupy  his  whole  life  in  studying,  without  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities. 
And  the  truth  is,  '^  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not 
furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it  were  mueh  longer  than  it  is."  Let  none 
then,  be  inflated  with  the  idea  that  they  have  become  scholars,  because  they  have  spent 
a  few  months  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

''A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, — 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

The  more  extensive  our  attainments,  the  more  deeply  we  shall  be  impressed  with  our 
lack  of  knowledge.  The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  all  his  researches,  compared 
himself,  in  point  of  knowledge,  with  a  man  who  had  approached  the  ocean,  and  gathered 
a  few  pebbles  upon  its  shore,  while  the  mighty  deep,  with  the  teeming  millions  of  ito 
inhabitants,  its  inexhaustible  treasures,  and  its  innumerable  islands  of  verdure  and 
beauty,  lay  unexplored  before  him. — JRev.  J.  H,  Johnson. 

Indian  Names. — ^The  name  Sepoy,  is  derived  by  Bishop  Heber,  from  "  sip,"  the  bow 

and  arrow,  which  were  originally  in  almost  universal  use  by  the  native  soldiers  of  India 

in  offensive  warfare,     "  Poor"  or  "pore,"  which  is  found  to  make  the  termination  of 

so  many  Indian  cities  and  settlements,  signifies  town.    Thus  Nagpore  means  the  Town 

of  Serpents — a  definition,  by  the  way,  sufficiently  appropriate  when  we  lefleot  on  the 

treacherous  character  of  the  Sepoys  bywhom  it  was  garrisoned.     "  Abad  "  and  **patam" 

sJso  signify  town  :  Hyderabad  being  Hyder's  Town,  and  Seringapatam — from  Seiinn,  a 

name  of  the  God  Vishnoo— being  the  town  of  Seringa.    Allahabad,  from  "  Allah,"  God, 

and   "  abad,"  abode,  means  the  abode  of  God ;  that  city  being  the  capital  of  Agpra,  the 

chief  school  of  the  Brahmins,  and  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims..    Funjaub  is  the  oeontry 

of  the  Five  Bivers,   and  Jaub  is  applied  to  a  part  of  a  country  between  two  rivers. 

"  Dawk,"  means  a  post  or  mail  courier ;  "  Bungalow,"  residence ;  "  Ghaut"   a  landing 

place;  "Jemadar,"  sergeant-,  "H.avW.dai"  cot^t*!-,  "Souhadar," subaltern;  "Tulwar" 

aahre;  "Ferigee,"  European-,  ""Kaffii;'  VsA^ftV,  ^^%\i3ti,'*  \aas^i«\  ""T^sv^;'  ^clmnpof 

treee ;    "  Dacoit,"  a  robber.— Cfctnadian  Jownol  of  EAueatvm. 
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THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH. 

|HE  following  beautiful  illustratioii  of  the  simplicity  and  power  of 
truthy  is  from  the  pen  of  S.  H.  Hammond,  formerly  editor  of  the 
"  Albany  State  Register."  He  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  scene  in 
one  of  the  higher  courts : — 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  offered  as  a  witness  against 
a  prisoner  who  was  on  trial  for  a  felony  committed  in  her  father's 
house. 

**  Now  Emily/*  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  upon  her  being  offered 
as  a  witness,"  "I  desire  to  know  if  you  understand  the  nature  of  an 
oath?" 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

"  There,  your  Honor,"  said  the  counsel,  addressing  the  Court,  "  is  any- 
thing further  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  my  objection  ?  The 
witness  should  be  rejected.  She  does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  an 
oath." 

*'  Let  us  see,"  said  the  judge,  **  Come  here,  my  daughter." 

Assured  by  the  kind  tone  and  manner  of  the  judge,  the  child  stepped 
towards  him,  and  looked  confidingly  up  in  his  face,  with  a  calm  clear  eye, 
and  in  a  manner  so  artless  and  frsmk,  that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  ?  inquired  the  judge." 

"  No,  mr." 

She  thought  he  intended  to  inquire  if  she  had  ever  blasphemed. 

''I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  the  judge,  who  saw  her  mistake,  "  I  mean 
were  3rou  ever  a  witness  before  ? 

"  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  in  court  before,"  was  the  answer. 

He  handed  her  the  Bible  open. 

*'  Do  you  know  that  book,  my  daughter  ? " 

She  looked  at  it  and  answered,  **  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  Bible." 

'^  Do  you  ever  read  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  every  evening." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Bible  is  ? "  inquired  the  judge. 

"  It  is  the  word  of  the  great  God,"  she  answered. 

''Well,  place  your  hand  upon  this  Bible,  and  listen  to  what  I  say?" 
and  he  repeated  slowly  and  solemnly  the  oath  usually  administered  to 
witnesses. 

"  Now,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  have  sworn  as  a  witness,  will  you  tell  me 
what  will  befall  you  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth  ?  " 

**  I  shall  be  shut  up  in  State  Prison,"  answered  the  child. 

''  Anything  else  ? "  asked  the  judge. 

''  I  shall  never  go  to  heaven,"  she  replied. 

Sow  do  you  know  this  ?"  asked  the  iudge  a^avw. 


// 


nuttier  draw  reverence  nor  obtain  protection.^ — Surlu. 
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Thediild  took  the  Bible,  and  turning  rapidly  to  the  chapter  cytntainiag  | 
the  commandments,  pointed  to  the  injunction,  "Thou  sbalt  not  bear&lH  | 
wi  neas  agaimt  thy  aeighbour."     "  I  learned  that  before  I  could  read." 

"  Has  any  one  talked  with  yon  about  your  being  a  witness  in  court  hen 
■gainst  this  man  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  Tea,  sir,  she  replied.  "  Mother  heard  they  wanted  me  to  be  a  witnoa, 
and  hist  night  she  called  me  to  her  room  and  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  then  we  knoeled  down  together  and  she  prayed  that  1 
might  nnderstand  how  wicked  it  was  to  bear  falee  witness  against  my 
neighbour,  and  thattiod  would  help  me,  a  little  child,  to  tell  the  truth  aa  it 
was  before  him.  And  when  I  came  up  here  witti  &ttier,  she  kissed  me  and 
told  me  to  remember  the  ninth  Commandment,  and  that  God  would  hear 
every  word  that  I  said." 

"  Do  yon  believe  this  ? "  asked  the  judge,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  liii  i 
eye,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  showed  her 
conviction  of  its  truth  was  perfect. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the  judge,  "  yon  have  a  good  mothet. 
This  witness  is  competent,"  he  continued.  "  Were  I  on  trial  for  my  lift, 
and  innocent  of  the  chai^  against  me,  I  would  pray  Qod  for  euch  witnetsM 
as  this.     Let  her  be  examined." 

She  told  her  story  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  as  she  was,  but  thers 
was  a  directness  about  it  which  carried  conviction  of  its  truth  to  every 
heart.  She  was  rigidly  cross- examined.  The  counsel  plied  her  with  infi- 
nite and  ingenious  questioning,  but  she  varied  from  her  first  statement  in 
nothing.  The  truth,  as  spoken  by  that  little  child,  was  aablime.  Falsehood 
and  perjury  had  preceded  her  testimony. 

The  prisoner  had  intrenched  himself  in  lies,  till  he  deemed  himself  ini' 
pregnable.  Witnesses  had  lalsified  facta  in  his  favor,  and  villany  had 
mauu&ctured  for  him  a  eham  defence.  But  before  her  testimony,  iaisehood 
was  scattered  like  chaff.  The  little  child  for  whom  a  mother  had  prayed 
for  strength  to  he  given  her  to  speak  the  truth  as  it  was  before  God,  broke 
the  cunning  devices  of  matured  villany  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  The 
strength  that  her  mother  prayed  for  was  given  her,  and  the  sublime  and 
terrible  simplicity — terrible,  I  mean,  to  the  piisoner  and  his  associates— 
with  which  she  spoke  was  like  a  revelation  from  God  himself.— -Cbiwittw 
Journal  of  IHucation. 


AbdheS. — There  ia  a  time  when  men  will  not  aufFer  bad  tbingg  because  tiieir  uiceifain 
ITS  suffered  worse.  There  ie  a  time  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abase  wilt 
>itli0i-  Amir  mverenr.e  nor  obtain  Drotection..^£ifrb. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 

^OST  pupils  believe  that  they  and  their  teachers  have  different 
interests.  In  their  view,  it  is  his  business  to  exact  of  them 
hard  service ;  theirs  to  escape  from  it.  It  is  his  privilege  to 
make  laws ;  theirs  to  evade  them.  He  is  benefitted  by  their 
industry,  they  by  their  indolence ;  he  is  honored  by  their  obedi- 
ence, they  by  their  independence.  From  the  infant  school  to  the 
professional  seminary,  this  moral  warfare  exists.  It  is  di£Bcult 
to  persuade  learners  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it,  real  or  imaginary.  They 
know  that  the  "  roots  of  learning  are  bitter ; "  they  transfer  their  £slike  of 
the  duty  of  learning  to  him  who  requires  it.  The  teacher  is  in  some  sense, 
their  taskmaster,  whose  impositions  it  is  honorable  to  resist.  In  school,  a 
lesson  omitted  is  a  pleasure  gained ;  to  convert  a  day  of  study  into  a  holiday 
is  a  positive  concession  to  natural  rights.  In  our  higher  seminaries  and 
colleges  students  seek  by  fictitious  excuses  to  avoid  both  the  beginning  and 
close  of  a  term ;  and  those  who  arrive  late  claim  to  be  excused  from  the 
first  exercise  after  their  return,  because  they  have  just  come  back  and  have 
not  become  settled. 

Those  who  reach  a  school  a  week  or  two  after  a  new  term  commences 
give  their  employment  as  a  reason  for  not  returning  and  for  not  reading 
what  their  class  have  gone  over  in  their  absence ;  and  on  review  beg  to  be 
excused  from  the  same  portion  because  they  were  not  present  when  it  was 
read.  A  difficult  lesson  in  college  often  deprives  a  tithe  of  the  class  of  the 
benefits  of  the  teacher's  explanations  because  they  feared  to  be  called  up. 
Such  things  ought  not  to  exist.  No  student  who  had  any  self-respect  would 
yield  to  such  temptations.  In  a  little  work  entitled  **  Life  in  Earnest  *'  I 
find  a  true  portraiture  of  this  class  of  persons  who  sometimes  give  tone  to 
public  opinion  in  our  highest  schools.  **  There  are  some  persons  of  a  dull 
and  languid  turn.  They  trail  sluggishly  through  life,  as  if  some  painful 
viscus,  some  adhesive  slime  were  clogging  every  movement  and  making 
their  snail-path  a  waste  of  their  very  substance.  They  do  nothing  with 
that  healthy  alacrity,  that  gleesome  energy  which  bespeaks  a  sound  mind, 
even  more  than  a  vigorous  body,  but  they  drag  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
task  with  remonstrating  reluctance,  as  if  every  joint  were  set  in  a  socket  of 
torture  or  as  if  they  expected  the  quick  flesh  to  cleave  to  the  next  imple- 
ment of  industry  they  handled.  Having  no  wholesome  love  for  study,  no 
joyous  delight  in  duty,  they  do  everything  grudgingly,  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner  and  at  the  latest  moment.  Others  there  are  who  if  you  find 
them  at  their  post  you  will  find  them  dosing  at  it.  They  are  a  sort  of 
perpetual  somnambulists  walking  through  their  sleep ,  moving  in  a  constant 
mystery ;  looking  for  their  faculties,  and  forgetting  what  they  are  looking 
for ;  not  able  to  find  their  work,  and  when  they  have  found  their  work  not 
able  to  find  their  minds ;  doing  everything  dreamily,  and  therefore  every- 
thing confrisedly  and  incompletely;  their  study  a  dream,  their  sleep  a  dream, 
not  repose,  not  refreshment,  but  a  slumberous  vision  of  rest,  a  dreamy  query 
concerning  sleep ;  too  late  for  everything,  taking  their  passage  when  the 
ship  has  sailed,  insuring  their  property  when  the  house  is  burnt,  locking 
the  door  when  the  goods  are  stolen — men  whose  bodies  seem  to  ha.^^  ^<»s^]^ 
in  the  race  of  existence  before  their  minds  "wew  t«8A^,  wsA'^V^  «t^  iicv«^% 
gming  out  vacantly  as  if  they  expected  ttieix  V\t^  ^«t^  ^qtsjlyi^^  ovj^^V^  *vicj^ 
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next  BtriTal."  From  such  materials  teachers  are  expected  to  make  men, 
industrious,  energetic,  punctual  and  tueettijul  mea.  They  are  blamed  H 
they  fail  to  meet  this  uureasonable  expectation.  Parents  csneare  them ; 
their  pupils  in  after  life,  cast  the  shame  of  their  blunders  and  failures  apoa 
them.  It  is  the  common  ploa  of  every  educated  dunce,  "I  h&d  a  poor 
teacher )  I  was  never  taught  as  I  ought  te  have  been  ;  my  school  life  ins 
wasted  for  want  of  good  instruction."  All  this  ie  said  with  a  fall  oonsoioiu- 
ness  of  his  matured  stupidity  aud  a  dim  recollection  of  the  idleness  sod 
indifierence  of  his  student  life.  Some  yonng  men,  even  afler  they  attain 
to  their  majority,  think  that  high  scholu^p  is  produoed  out  of  the  toiled 
and  filthy  rubbish  of  a  confused  and  undisciplined  mind,  precisely  as  pun 
white  paper  is  made  of  rags,  bjf  pataing  thrtmgh  a  mill.  They  are  te  remain 
passive;  the  teacher  must  jiotu- in  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity; 
and  if  they  absent  themselves  one  day,  he  must  infuse  a  donblfl  quantity  of 
new  ideas  the  next.  Now  is  it  possible  to  disabuse  such  persons,  and  to 
some  extent  the  entire  public,  of  these  errors  ?  How  can  pupils  be  made 
to  feel  that  punctuality  in  aUmdanee  and  preparation  constitutes  the  beet 
portion  of  their  discipline?  They  think  that  teacher  morose  and  severe  who 
will  not  accept  their  frivolous  excuses  for  absence ;  but  in  civil,  in  offirail 
life,  to  which  they  are  all  aspiring,  the  public  never  excuse  delinquency, 
n^lect  of  duty,  or  pecuniary  defalcation.  There  the  scales  of  publu 
opinion  are  held  qnit«  even ;  and  sometime*  an  additional  weight  is  placed 
on  duty's  rade,  eo  that  the  incumbent  must  do  mora  than  reason  requires  t> 
gain  the  approbation  of  his  patrons. 

Imbecili^  is  to  be  pitied  ;  perverseness  censured.  Dnllnesa  should  be 
treated  with  kindness;  Idleness  and  indifference  reprimanded;  and  if 
possible  corrected.  Where  indolence  has  become  a  habit,  the  school-room  is 
not  the  place  for  reform.  This  vice  should  be  met  at  tkome,  where  it  haa 
been  formed.  The  school  is  often  charged  with  vices  which  belong  only  to 
the  domestic  circle.  Parents  excuse  their  own  neglect  of  duty  by  soundly 
rebuking  the  teacher  or  denouncing  the  school ;  but  what  was  true  in 
Quintiliau's  day  is  true  now.  Speaking  of  the  corrupting  inSuence  of  an 
immoral  home,  he  eaya :  "Fit  ex  his  consuetude,  deinde  natura.  Discunt 
heec  miseri  ant«quam  sciant  vitia ;  inde  soluti  ac  fluentes  non  aocipinnt  e 
■oholis  mala  insta,  aed  in  scholaa  aiSenint." 


Fartt  Sfhut. — Thou  who  have  the  plague  of  party  spirit  an  not  only  in 
atate  thenuelveB,  bat  they  can;  about  a  mortal  mfectian,  wiaoh  thej 
oommaiiicate  to  othen. — Bev.  J.  Fbtdnr. 
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'*THE   RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY"   IJST   ** CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION." 

)HE  words  printed  in  inverted  commas  in  the  title  of  this  article 
form  the  names  of  two  pamphlets*  of  very  opposite  views  on 
education,  very  fairly  setting  forth  those  of  the  **  secular  "  and 
"  religions "  parties.  Both  are  very  ably  written,  and  neither 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  dealing  anathemas  at  their  opponents. 
As  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Sermon  on  Christian  Education, 
and  as  entirely  dissent  from  the  objects  of  Mr.  Templar's  pamphlet, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  is  the  advocate  of  some  of  the  very  best  secular 
schools  in  the  kingdom :  and  seeing  how  good  they  are,  he  and  his  Man- 
chester allies  not  unnaturally  over-estimate  the  system  on  which  they  are 
based,  and  underrate  the  defect  under  which  they  unquestionably  labor. 
That  defect  is  the  absence  of  all  religious  or  Bible  instruction  in  them. 

Mr.  Templar  tries  hard  to  show  that  none  is  needed.  First,  he  does  so 
by  criticising  what  is  given  in  our  National  and  British  Schools ;  and  it 
were  unfair  to  deny  that  he  is  successful  in  showing  how  lamentably  poor 
and  finiitless  it  usually  is.  He  quotes  more  than  one  of  H.  M.  Clerical 
Inspectors  of  Schools  to  make  this  good;  draws  largely  from  Horace  Mann  V 
Reports ;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ignorance  of  religion  ia 
these  Bible  reading  schools  is  "  deplorably  extensive.^'  We  have  often 
said  as  much :  it  is  but  here  and  there  that  it  exceeds  a  parrot  utterance 
of  great  truths ;  usually  couched  in  terms  which  no  poor  child  understands, 
which  are  by  no  means  usually  explained  to  them :  though  we  know  from 
experience  how  readily  it  may  be  done. 

We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Templar  that  such  a  use  of  the  Bible  must 
diminish  the  respect  for  it  of  children  to  whom  it  is  thus  presented. 
With  the  following — the  first  of  the  three  canons  laid  down  by  Mr.. 
Templar — we  concur  as  completely  as  we  deny  those  which  follow  it- 
He  says — 

1.  Respect  for  the  Bible,  so  important,  so  desirable  in  every  way,  cannot  be  obtained 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  day  schools;  that,  where  it  if 
possible  to  obtain  such  respect,  it  seldom  is  obtained;  and  that  the  necessities  of  the 
teachers,,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  proper  teaching  agency,  and  of  the  obligations  under 
which  they  are  laid,  compel  them,  in  most  cases,  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  using  the  Bible 
that  produces  ahnost  anything  but  respect. 

Now  comes  the  fallacy,  which  Mr.  Templar  seems  to  think  is  a  logical 
■equence  from  his  first  x>ostulate : — 

2.  The  available  illustrations  of  the  moral  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  neither  itk 
number  nor  in  kind  such  as  make  its  use  necessary  or  paramount. 

3.  Biblical  authority  for  moral  training,  however  necessary  it  may  seem  in  theory,  is 
not  necessary  in  practice. 

Because  the  Bible  is  badly  taught :  therefore  the  Bible  well  taught  ia 
not  needed ! 

Now  even  on  the  low  ground  of  mere  moral  teaching  we  are  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Templar.  He  says  we  teach  morals  well  without  the  Bible, 
ergo  the  Bible  is  not  needed ! 

*  The  first  by  Mr.  Templar,  Master  of  the  Model  SecTilax  ^c3DL0c\^lJL«si^t!kS:%\et\^YEK^ 

kin  and  Manfa&U;  tbe  Becond  a  Sermon  by  the  Hev.  BioYiax^  NSsi<(^^i^<t  ^1  ^  ^^^^^^bs^* 
Bi'vingtoBa. 
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Let  us  quote  at  some  length,  in  justice  to  him.  Ids  well  put  yiewB  of 
what  moral  training  should  consist  of.     He  says — 

**  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  a  training  '  favorable  to  the  good  order  of 
society ; '  or  in  other  words,  such  as  will  produce  good  citizens.  Kone  wiU 
deny  that  good  citizens  are  to  be  found  among  all  religious  denominationfi, — 
Jews,  Catholics,  and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants. — ^proving,  beyond  all 
dispute  that  no  particular  form  of  doctrinal  religion  is  necessary  to  make 
good  citizens.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  men  should  be  truthfiil, 
honest,  and  punctual  in  performing  their  engagements.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  they  should  be  industrious,  economical,  sober,  obedient  to 
the  laws,  and  if  need  be,  ready  to  assist  in  carrpng  them  out.  To  secure 
these  requisites  for  good  citizenship,  the  children  in  secular  schools  are 
reminded  by  direct  and  earnest  personal  appeals  to  their  individual  ejL- 
periences,  that  the  truthful  and  honest  course  is  the  only  course  that  secures 
happiness  and  self-respect ;  they  are  shown  by  simple,  pointed  narrativeSi 
that  honesty  of  word  and  deed  always  brings  the  greatest  amount  of  satifi- 
faction  and  success;  and  that  truth,  honesty,  and  punctuality,  are  the 
necessary  foundation  of  social  and  individual  confidence,  esteem,  and  pros- 
perity. Their  self-n^spect  and  love  of  independence  are  appealed  to,  to 
convince  them  of  the  value  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy ;  while  it 
is  proved  to  them,  not  only  that  these  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  means  of 
honorable  independence,  and  to  add  to  the  common  good,  but  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  all,  that  life,  character,  and  property  should  be  protected; 
thus  early  enlisting  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

"  It  is  further  required  that  the  training  shall  be  such  as  will  fit  diildren 
for  the  **  performance  of  their  duties."  When  the  State  prescribes  a  course 
of  training  that  shall  effect  this,  it  is  of  course  imderstood  to  be  limited  to 
those  duties  only,  which  the  State  can  take  cognizance  of  and  enforce. 
These  are,  the  public  duties  of  citizenship,  which  have  already  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  more  private  duties  of  obedience  to  parents,  and  the 
support  and  protection  of  children  by  their  parents.  But  the  moral  train- 
ing of  secular  schools  goes  much  further  than  this.  It  instructs  children 
to  yield  a  hviii^  obedience  to  their  parents ;  to  love  and  obey  God ;  to  be 
kind  and  respectful  to  all,  and  to  practice  self-reliance  and  restraint. 

*^  All  this  the  secular  teacher  does  upon  no  mere  authority  but  by  demM" 
itrations  which  carry  conviction  to  the  understanding,  and  excite  the 
wonder,  admiration,  veneration,  gratitude,  and  love  of  his  pupils.  Thus 
he  points  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  shown  in  the  usefulness  and 
constancy  of  the  properties  of  all  material  things,  and  in  the  beauty  and 
certainty  of  the  laws  according  to  which  they  act  He  shows  how  wonder- 
ful is  man's  constitution — physical,  organic,  mental,  and  moral, — not  only 
in  its  nature,  but  in  its  adaptation  to  all  around  him.  He  shows  that  t^e 
proper  exercise  of  every  sense,  faculty,  and  emotion  brings  nothing  hut 
pleasure,  while  their  t/nproper  exercise  brings  a  corrective  punishment. 
He  also  points  to  the  beneficence  which  has  so  ordained  man's  social 
arrangements,  that  the  pleasure  and  benefit  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
mutual ;  that  man  does  not,  and  cannot  '*  live  to  himself  alone.''  From  all 
this,  he  educes  the  fact,  that  not  only  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  but 
infinite  goodness  also,  preside  over  the  world.  Further,  he  shows  that  all 
the  important  moral  precepts  of  Scripture  have  their  foundation  in  the 
immutable  nature  of  thiugB*,  ioi  \l^  ^o^^^  \)tkfiX,  >Ccy^  ^o^\bI  world  is  so 
ooDstitated,  that  the  sWofly  upiif^t'^Mi^  oi  e-cxiAx^RN.  S&  'Ooifc  ^t^  ^^^v^^^m^ 
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ean  bring  ultimate  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  individual,  and  that 
therefore  God  has  said,  **  Thou  shalt  not  pteal."  By  doing  this  he  does 
two  things ;  he  takes  away  the  motive  for  wrong  doing,  and  suppliea  a  motive 
for  well-doing.  He  does  more;  he  shows  that  God's  commands  are  given 
in  love  for  us,  and  are  not  the  merely  arbitrary  commands  they  are  often 
thought  to  be.  By  demonstration  such  as  this,  he  uses  a  means  for  exciting 
veneration  and  love  for  God,  and  for  begetting  a  cheerful,  implicit  trust  in 
and  obedience  to  him,  compared  with  which,  the  usual  Biblical  and  cate- 
chetical method  is  too  inferior  even  to  admit  of  comparison. 

'*  Then  with  regard  to  filial  love  and  obedience ;  by  reminding  the  children 
of  the  constant  care  they  required  in  a  state  of  infancy,  of  the  continued 
care  they  require  of  their  parents  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  supply  their 
many  wants,  besides  the  anxious  thought  that  is  given  for  their  future 
welfare,  and  of  the  many  little  instances  of  self-denial  that  are  made  almost 
daily  by  their  parents  on  their  account,  and  how  freely  all  are  given,  the 
secular  teacher  furnishes  the  best  possible  reasons  for  love  to  parents ;  while 
by  reminding  them  of  their  parents'  superior  wisdom,  and  the  right  to 
command  which  their  parental  care  gives  them,  he  takes  a  far  surer  course 
of  gaining  the  willing,  unquestioning  obedience  of  the  children  to  their 
parents,  than  does  the  teacher  who  simply  reiterates,  ad  nauseam,  the  com- 
mand, *  Honor  and  obey  your  parents.* 

"Again ;  the  moral  training  of  the  children  is  to  be  such  as  will  *  be  of 
nse  to  them  here.'  The  moral  qualities  of  truthftilness,  honesty,  punctuality, 
industry,  economy,  sobriety,  loyalty,  love  and  obedience  to  God  and  parents, 
kindness,  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  self-restraint,  which  have  been 
already  enumerated,  cannot  fail  to  be  so ;  inasmuch  as  they  will  tend  to 
promote  their  happiness  and  prosi)erity,  as  well  as  those  of  others.  But  to 
these  we  may  add  patience,  perseverance,  cleanliness,  love  of  order,  and 
good  manners ;  and  then  we  have  as  complete  a  course  of  moral  training  as 
can  be  given,  and  far  more  complete  than  is  given  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
schools  in  the  country.  Such  a  course  of  direct  moral  training,  with  all 
itR  important  adjuncts  of  a  clean,  orderly,  cheerful  school  room,  and  an  ex- 
cellent moral  tone  pervading  the  whole,  is  being  given  every  day,  it  is 
beheved,  in  the  *  Birbeck  *  Schools,  and  in  the  Manchester  Model  Secular 
School. 

" "  Lastly ;  the  children's  moral  culture  is  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
.will /tend  to  their  welfare  hereafter.*     If  man's  future  state  is  to  any  ex- 
tent to  be.  determined  or  affected  by  his  present  conduct,   then  a  training 
which  teaches  children  to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  all  their  dealings,— 
loving  and  Obedient  to  God  and  their  parents, — kind  hearted  and  usefol,— 
'  which  leads  them  to  feel  pleasure  in  doing  good, — to  control  their  passions, 
— and  which  enlarges  their  capacity  for  pure  enjoyments,  must  be  such  a 
'  training  as  will '  tend  to  their  welfare  hereafter.' 

"  This  kind  of  training  fulfills  every  condition  of  moral  culture  that  is 
'fkvorable  to  the  good  order  of  society,'  necessary  to  the  children  for  the 

•  right  'performance  of  their  duties,*  that  can  *  be  of  use  to  them  here,  and 
tend  to  their  welfare  hereafter ;'  which  is  all  that  the  advocates  of  direct 
Biblical  instruction  demand,  apart  from  the  method  of  communicating  it. 
It  is  the  whole  of  practical  Protestant  religion,  except,  perhaps,  the 
devotional  part ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reasou  ^\v^  \>\^<^  ^j^^xs^sa 
teacher  majr  not  enjoin  even  that  upon  Ilia  pup\\s,\i^  ^we.avtt^jgc£v%'OaRi\sjL\» 

put  a  loving^  truat  in  God,  founded  on  a  deep  sena^  ot  \5ckft\t  c»\i'eXa»X.^^\««^- 
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ence  on  bim,  and  his  great  goodness.  So  far  then,  it  is  a  moral  training  of 
the  best  description  ;  one  wbicb,  per  se,  is  acceptable  to  all,  and  one  wbich, 
though  easily  proved  wanting  in  some  re<3pects,  is  as  easily  proved  to  be  as 
complete  as  can  be  included  in  any  national  educational  scheme,  without 
giving  needless  offence  to  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  Such  a  course 
of  moral  culture  the  State  can  easily  prescribe  and  provide  for,  without 
offending  any  but  those  who  are  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  their 
own  systems  in  all  their  completeness,  to  whom  the  State  can  with  pro- 
priety say,  *  Supply  the  alleged  deficiency  for  yourselves ;  it  is  your  duty, 
not  that  of  society.'  " 

Having  thus  admirably  stated  the  thing  to  be  done  as  r^ards  ethical 
teaching,  Mr.  Templar  says — 

"He  would  put  the  following  questions.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
schoolmaster's  many  other  duties,  is  not  such  a  course  of  moral  training 
sufficient  to  demand  of  him  ?"  [Quite.]  **  Is  it  not  far  more  than  most 
teachers  prove  themselves  competent  to  give  ?'*  [Doubtless.]  "  Is  it  not 
quite  a*<  much  as  most  children  are  able  to  comprehend?  If  so,  why 
endanger  both  the  moral  and  secular  training,  by  imposing  upon  the  day 
school  teacher  more  than  experience  proves  him  capable  of  bearing  ?" 

The  one  thing  more  we  would  impose  on  him  is  the  text  book  for  all 
this  moral  instruction.  Simply  that  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  im- 
part tenfold  more  easily  and  with  immeasurably  more  effect  and  fruit  than 
without  it.  The  New  Testament  is  to  moral  conduct  as  the  life  blood  is  to 
the  body,  as  the  muscles  are  to  the  members  of  the  body.  Mr.  Templar 
talks  about  the  needlessness  of  "  authority."  Why  his  system  is  based 
infinitely  more  on  authority  than  the  Biblical  teaching  of  morals.  His  is 
a  'set  of  dogmas  based  on  what  Jie  (the  teacher)  tells  the  child  is  reason. 
The  morals  of  the  Testament  flow  not  as  the  axioms  of  cold  abstract  reason, 
but  from  the  outpouring  of  infinite  love  for  man,  and  speak  directly  to  his 
affections  and  his  sympathies.  They  flow  from  the  cross  and  are  a  passport 
to  the  inmost  heart.  One  which  divine  sacrifice  for  human  salvation  has 
fraught  with  claims  to  our  love  of  which  the  loftiest  wisdom  of  men  is 
utterly  devoid. 

The  authority  exists  in  either  case :  in  the  one  it  is  the  dictum  of  a  man: 
for  the  child  is  thrown  on  that  as  the  first  oracle  of  what  is  just  in  the 
abstract:  in  the  other  it  is  the  authority  of  God,  attested  by  Christ's 
blood,  quickened  by  his  sanction,  and  made  a  reality  by  his  life  and  ex- 
ample.    The  distinction  is  between  the  Saviour  and  the  schoolmaster. 

All  that  the  latter  teaches  well  in  morals,  he  must  borrow  from  the 
former.  If  so,  why  need  he  not  own  his  authority  ?  On  what  conceivable 
ground  tenable  by  a  Christian  for  a  single  moment  is  he  to  withhold  it  ? 

How  perfectly — without  the  least  intending  it — does  Mr.  Vincent  by 
showing  how  religion  teaches  secular  morals,  answer  Mr.  Templar : — 

"  Truly  brethren  (he  says)  if  the  school  teacher  will  live  and  learn,  and 
learn  and  live,  as  well  as  teach,  he  will  find  the  JBible  lesson  a  holy  and 
happy  hour— shedding  a  soothing,  sanctifying  influence  over  the  day's 
duties.  Thus  to  be  earnest  in  religion  and  unsectUar  in  religious  instruction, 
will  tend  much  to  lead  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  to  be  religious  in 
the  world's  work,  and  to  act  aa  C\imt\&\i%  amidst  the  day's  duties, 
''  It  16  to  this  second  part  oi  out  %\xfe.^^^\.  \a  ^■\xv^\  \e»&\.  \sm^  ^^ 
brieAy  advert,  viz.  that  it  ia  t^ie  sp^i^l^xoTfli^s;^  ^iXs:^^  ^\Msak^^\i.\ft\sm 
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tiie  young  to  be  Christians  not  only  in  sacred  exercises,  but  also  in  secular 
duties ;  to  glorify  God  in  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  their  spirits. 

"Sound  education  is  not  merely  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge; 
nay,  nor  even  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  history,  of  Gospel  truth,  of  Church 
principles ;  but  rather  it  is  (under  the  Spirit's  guidance)  to  show  the  young 
how  they  may  be  Christian  witnesses  in  a  wicked  world — how  they  may 
practice  Christian  truth — how  they  may  love  Christ  and  be  like  Christ — 
serving  Him — doing  all  in  His  name. 

"Therefore,  Christian  education  cannot  be  confined  to  direct  religious  in- 
struction, but  must  be  carried  on  through  that  whole  system  by  which  you 
seek  to  touch  the  conscience,  cultivate  the  affections,  draw  forth  and  train 
the  mental  powers,  correct  the  conduct,  and  guide  the  life  of  your 
scholars. 

"  Teach  them,  therefore,  that  religion  is  not  to  be  put  by  upon  the  shelf 
with  the  Bible  at  the  close  of  the  Scripture  lesson ;  that  it  is  not  something 
for  Sunday  and  sacred  services  alone ;  but  something  to  make  them  wiser, 
and  holier,  and  happier,  and  more  useful  on  every  day,  and  in  every  duty. 
Teach  them  Christian  motives  for  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  cheerfulness 
in  their  secular  tasks — those  tasks  which  belong  to  the  station  in  which 
God  has  placed  them,  and  which  they  may  so  perform  as  to  glorify  Him. 
Teach  them  that  the  value  of  time  is  so  vast,  not  because  you  or  their 
parents  or  employers  require  in  it  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  because 
God  has  bidden  them  "redeem"  it — because  it  is  a  precious  talent  which 
He  has  lent  to  them — because  it  is  entrusted  to  them  that  in  it  they  may 
continually  glorify  God  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  spirits,  and  because  it 
is  to  them  the  period  of  probation  and  preparation  for  an  eternal  condition 
of  purity,  perfection  and  joy. 

"  Let  them  discover  that  they  are  not  sent  to  school  merely  that  you 
may  impart  to  them  so  much  knowledge,  and  restrain  them  in  order  and 
obedience  whilst  within  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  but  that  you  have — 
and  they  ought  to  have — a  higher  object ;  that  your  desire  and  continual 
aim  is  to  teach  them  religion  in  school,  so  that  they  may  know  how  to 
practice  it  out  of  school ;  that  you  seek  so  to  train  them  that,  by  God*s 
grace,  they  may  become  Christian  men  and  women  on  earth,  and  through 
Christ's  merits,  may  be  saints  in  heaven. 

"  The  Christian  educator  will  watch  for,  and  will  often  find,  opportunities 
of  teaching  his  scholars  that  in  school  they  learn  the  science,  but  out  of 
school — in  the  play-ground  and  in  the  field,  at  home  and  by  the  way — 
they  are  to  practice  the  art  of  Christ's  religion.  He  will  look  for  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  and  the  answers  to  his  prayers  not  merely  in  the  order 
and  discipline,  nor  even  the  moral  tone  of  his  school,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
in  the  Christian  character  of  his  scholars  when  at  home — out  of  his  sight 
— ^beyond  the  reach  of  his  immediate  influence.  He  will  reap  his  best 
reward  for  all  his  toil  and  anxiety  when  he  hears  of  them  as  walking  in 
truth,  love  and  humility,  following  in  the  steps  of  Christ's  example,  and 
whilst  not  slothful  in  business,  as  being  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 

"  Thus  to  teach  how  extended  should  be  the  influence  and  how  universal 
ahould  be  the  practice  of  true  religion ;  thus  to  set  forth  Christianity  as  a 
golden  cord  running  through  each  day's  duties,  afforditv^  t\ife  \c\'^'cvk^ 
and  purest  motives  to  action  in  common  life,  Aiem^  ^Netmsst^  ^.  ^SiQfO«5SN% 
balm  to  sanctify  and  bless  each  day's  toils  and  tTO\x^\e^\  ^3ttvx'&  Vc>  ^^"^  *^^«^»^ 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  designed  to  make  men  useful  and  holy  and  happy 
on  earth,  and  glorious  in  heuveu  ;  this,  I  apprehend,  constitutes  the  true 
idea,  and  forms  the  peculiar  province  of  Christian  education. 

"  And  surely,  brethren,  if  we  are  to  train  the  young,  (whether  our  own, 
or  the  children  of  others),  to  be  Christians  in  common  life,  to  be  rehgious 
in  secular  duties,  we  must  ourselves  as  teachers  and  parents  exemplify  the 
Christian  character.  Your  religion  must  not  be  merely  professional,  it 
must  be  personal,  practical  piety.  You  must  be  true  Christian  men,  if 
you  would  be  efficient  educators.  You  must  live  under  the  abiding  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  you  would  aright  train  the  young  for  duty 
on  earth  and  life  in  glory.  Shew  them  by  your  own  example  how  common 
work  may  be  done  to  God's  glory,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let 
your  scholars,  their  parents,  your  neighbours,  your  friends,  learn  what 
they  as  Christians  ovght  to  hey  by  seeing  what  you  as  Christians  are. 

"  And  for  all  this — for  thus  teaching  practical  religion  to  others,  for 
personal  piety  in  ourselves — how  strong  is  the  motive  presented  to  us  in 
the  text !  *  Ye  are  not  your  own — ye  are  bought .  with  a  price.'  .  The 
body  with  all  its  diversified  adaptations  for  action;  the  mind  with  its 
wondrous  powers  of  thought  and  reason ;  the  soul  with  all  its  spiritual 
faculties,  have  been  ransomed  from  sin,  and  Satan,  and  hell.  The  costly 
price  has  been  paid.  '  Ye  are  not  redeemed  with  corf  uptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  *  *  *  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christy  t^s  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.' 

«  We  must  take  no  lower  ground  far  heing  earnest  in  religum  and  religmi 
in  secular  duty  than  this,  that  the  capability  for  the  one  and  the  powers  for 
the  other  belong  not  to  ourselves,  but  are  the  rightful  possessions  by 
creation,  redemption^  and  sanctification — of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  far  as  Christ  is  concerned,  the  purchase  has  been 
confirmed  and  completed  by  the  shedding  of  His  own  precious  blx>d.  By 
that  He  has  established  for  Himself,  and  th^  Father  and  the  Spirit  as  One 
with  Him,  a  full  binding  and  endearing  claim  to  the  love  of  our  hearts  and 
the  services  of  oar  bodies  and  spirits.  -As  faithful  Christians  we  must 
admit  of  no  less  noble  motive  for  a  Christian  life  than  this — *  Christ's  love 
to  us  and  our  love  to  him.'  '  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth .  us^  because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  :  and  that  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again.'  *  We  love  him 
who  first  loved  us.' 

"  If  this,  indeed,  be  education,  to  teach  the  young  how  they  may  be 

better  Christians,  as  well  as  useful  members  of  the  society  in  which  God 

has  placed  them ;  if,  together  with  the  communication  of  useful  human 

knowledge,  it  be  to  teach  that  which  is  the  beginning,  of  wisdom,  that 

charity  which  edifieth,  that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal ;  if  it  be  to 

show  how  school  tasks  and  hard  work  may  be  done  to  God's  glory ;  if  it  be 

to  impart  the  sanctifjring  influence  of  religion  to  human  knowledge  and 

earthly  work ;  if  it  be  to  teach  how  all  and  each  may  adorn  the  doctrine 

of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things — then  we  need  not  fear,  but  truly  rejoice 

at  the  advance  and  extension  of  education.     Then,  as  some  lofty  mountain 

tojp,  which  catrhes  the  bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  reflects  them  upon 

the  dark  Jake  in  the  valley  b^iuealYi, — ^o  ^'\Si  \.t:>3l'&  Q,VaA&tiaa  education  cast 

the  reflected,  cheering,  life-  gi'^'mg  Tayft  oi  ^^  ^Q^'cl  cii  tv^\r^\^ss&k^  -ojsjw^ 

the  human  intellect,  otiieTwiaedaYV,aud\iv«^V\scniwvV\\a^\^^ 
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barren  and  cheerless.  Then  will  education  afford  men  larger  powers  and 
more  extended  opportunities  for  glorifying  God.  It  will  give  them  more 
to  dedicate  to  their  Saviour's  service — more  to  lay,  in  humble  love  and 
gratitude,  at  their  Saviour's  feet." 

Of  the  Christian  teaching  of  morals,  Christ's  word  is  the  hand-book:  and 
it  is  the  life-blood  of  moral  practice.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Vincent  for 
the  service  he  has  done  to  Christian  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  practical 
education  by  his  noble  sermon. 

Many  a  poor  child  has  no  other  opx>ortunity  in  life  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  God's  word,  and  access  to  its  priceless  stores  of  mercy,  peace,  and 
solace.  This  alone  is  a  crushing  answer  to  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of 
Secular  Schools.  S. 


Aphobisms. — Men  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  succeed.  Men 
who  start  in  one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  impossible  to  continue  therein 
all  their  days.  Ill  health  may  demand  a  change.  Kew  and  wider  fields 
of  enterprize  and  success  may  be  opened  to  them ;  new  elements  of  character 
may  be  developed.  Men  may  liave  a  positive  distaste  for  some  pursuits, 
and  success  may  demand  a  change.  None  of  these  cases  fall  within  the 
general  rule.  Men  may  have  reire  talents,  but  if  they  **  are  everything  by 
tarns,  and  nothing  long,"  they  must  not  expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of 
business  is  free  ftom  vexations ;  each  man  knows  the  spot  on  which  his 
own  harness  chafes ;  but  he  cannot  know  how  much  his  neighbour  sufiers. 
It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  can  splice  a  rope  in  many  difierent  ways ;  an 
English  sailor  knows  but  one  method,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his  work 
weU.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master  of  but 
one  pursuit. — Michigan  Journal  of  EdrntUion. 
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LITTLE   BOOKS. 

Step  by  Step  :  or,  Firit  Lemms  for  Children  j  and  Early  Leuoni,  No.  II.  Nehim  and 
Soiu,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York  — Tht:3e  are  BCnaible  tad  lucful  books,  and 
■upcrior  far  to  the  tena  of  thousanda  of  others,  T'Uch  positively^  do  more  harm  thin 
good.  Why  should  a,  child  be  mada  to  go  through  a  whole  Tolume  of  unmeaning  eh, 
ebs,  snd  ob,  oba,  sud  ub,  ubs  !  Such  a  system  moulds  iin  infant's  mind  into  a  mere 
mechanical  form,  and  destroya  all  cbance  of  interest  and  thought ;  whereas  instruction 
in  rcat  woitU,  first  used  alone,  and  then  placed  in  short  intelligent  sentences,  as  adopted 
in  the  books  before  lis,  is  most  advantageouH  and  profitablB,  and  calculated  to  encoutap 
habits  of  perseverance  and  reflection.  We  only  fear  that  Mosara.  Nelson  and  Son!' 
books  are  too  nicely  got  up  to  bo  quitfi  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  eloeses,  but  TS 
stTDOgly  reconunend  them  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Littb  PhilOKphtT  ;  or  the  SdeiKH  of  Familiar  2%inpi :  in  tchieh  the  Prtneipknf 
Natural  and  Eijxrinunlal  FhiioMphy  are  tj/etetnatieetty  developed  from  the  Pmpertia  «l 
Veet  of  Familiar  Thing:  Tart  J  V.  The  Animat  Zmgdom.  ByThomatTate,  F.E.A.S. 
Longmam,  London. — 'This  little  volume  forms  one  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  leriei 
of  Heading  Books  specially  and  most  admirably  adapted  for  "young  people."  Thelanguags 
ia  eiceedingly  plain,  and  the  wood  cuts,  which  are  profusely  scattered  through  the  boot, 
— e  peculiarly  good.    We  think  that   Mr.  Tate  has  succeeded  in  producing  a.  — •■ 


Philosopher  "  would  be  a 
■     ■■■  others  of  the  sei 

Clou  Book  of  Elementary  Geography.  By  William  Mind,  F.S.P.S.  ^e.  ^inbargh: 
Sutherland  and  Knox.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  iji.  H2.  1868.— This  ii 
the  moat  complete  and  interesting  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  schools,  and  is  written  in  such  a  style  that  the  scholar  who  uses  it  will  fed 
a  natural  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  some  larger  treatise  It  is  divided  into  thiity- 
four  sections,  and  contains  much  useful  and  practical  matter  which  we  have  not  seen 
elsewhere  in  any  similartind  of  book.  The  section  on  political  geography  is  peculiarly 
good,  and  the  historical  allusions  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  tit 
Tery  superior  and  telling.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Ebind's  Elementary  Geography,  which 
is  both  cheap  and  good,  take  the  prominent  place  it  deserves  as  a  general  class  book. 

Tabular  Viewi  of  the  Oeogmphy  and  Sacred  Siatort/  of  Palettine,  and  of  the  lyavtli  of 
Saint  Paul.  Intended  for  Papii  Teacheri  and  others  engaged  in  CUua  Teaching.  By  A.  F. 
White,  Shereham  School,  Kent,  Qrijlth  and  Farran,  London. — It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  "  pupil  teachers  and  others  "  will  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  this  absurd  little 
book.  It  is  objectionable  in  many  ways,  and  contains  an  eiact  sample  of  the  style  of 
instruction  which  it  has  ever  been  our  aim  and  object  to  discourage.  When  there  is 
BO  much  to  be  learned  that  is  useful  and  profitable  toi  their  after-life,  it  seems  hard  to 
waste  the  precious  hours  of  children  in  teaching  them  that  Hermon,  or  Old  Man's 
Uountoin  is  the  highest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  is  eleven  thousand  feet  in  height ; 
or  that  Salmon  is  a  hill  near  Shechem,  once  covered  with  snow,  and  remarkable  becauia 
Abimelcch  cut  down  some  boughs  from  its  trees ;  or  that  Esdraelon,  or  Valley  of 
Jezreel,  or  Valley  of  Megiddo,  is  South  of  Galilee,  of  a  triangular  ahape,  having  an 
area  of  two  hundred  square  miles,  and  being  Qve  hundred  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the 
sea.  This  is  really  the  st^le  of  the  book  uroughout.  Children  are  to  devote  their 
ralns-hie  seed  time  in  learning  that  "Aiialor  is  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon";  that  "Timnath 
Sersh  is  on  the  North  aide  o£  tiie  ^ull  o!  Gasa^"  «iA  'Oau."  k»\idsd.  «  built  on  tha 
*imuzut  of  a  verdant  hill."     We  tope  fliat  Xlnjie  *ie  tosk^  -^msi.  teiJiiisi*vtBtji^ 
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trust  that  there  are  none  who  will  follow  his  style  of  instruction  and  make  religion  a 
thing  of  hard  names  instead  of  a  solace  and  comfort  to  the  heart. 

Le  Lecture  Fran^aisy  ou  Chotx  de  Morceaux  en  Prose  et  en  Vers  ;  deephu  eiUhres  JScri- 
vains  Fran^aisy  a  Vu^age  dee  Eeolee  et  dee  Jeunes  Gene  en  g4n4ral.  Bur  Dr.  WiUiam 
Lundy,  M,A.y  M.R.O.F.  Londres  :  Chez  Whittaker  et  Cie. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and 
improving  little  hook,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  heautiful  passages  from  such 
writers  as  Racine,  F6n61on,  Rousseau,  Beranger,  and  others.  It  will  he  a  useful  help 
to  the  forward  French  scholar,  and  has  an  advantage  over  many  hooks  of  a  similar  kind 
in  consequence  of  the  selections  (about  fifty  in  number)  being  peculiarly  well  made. 
In  the  Tables  des  Matieres  we  have.  Religion  et  morale,  &c.  Descriptions  et 
Tableaux.  Discours  et  Morceaux  Oratoires.  Moeurs  des  Pcuples,  Portraits,  &c.  Scenes 
Comiques.     Scenes  Comiques  en  vers.     Scenes  Tragiques.     Poesies  Diversos. 


LIST  OF  NEJT  BOOKS. 


Adams's  Elements  of  the  English  Language,  post  8vo. 
Alfred  the  Great,  (King,)  The  whole  works  of,  2  vols. 
Angley's  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib,  a  Parellel,  foolscap  8vo. 
Bacon's  Works,  by  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath,  Vol.  5. 
Barnes's  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Britons,  foolscap  8vo. 
Barr's  Scripture  Student's  Assistant,  new  edition,  12mo. 
Barth's  Travels  in  North  and  Central  AMca,  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  8vo. 
Bidlake's  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  foolscap  8vo. 
Bohn's  Historical  Library,  "  Pepy's  Diarj',  by  Braybrooke,"  Vol.  III. 
Bohn's  Illustrated  Library,  **  Hunt's  book  for  a  Comer." 
Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  "  Humbolf  s  Cosmos,  by  Otte  and  Dallas,  Vol.  V." 
Buonarroti's  (Michael  ^gelo)  Life,  by  Harford,  second  edition,  2  vols. 
Chess  Board  of  Life,  (The,)  foolscap  8vo. 

Cotton's  Sermons  and  Addresses  at  Marlbonmgh  College,  1852-8. 
Crabbe's  Poetical  Works,  new  edition,  illustrated,  foolscap  8vo. 
Cmden*s  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Daily's  Guide  to  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  &c.,  with  Map. 

Elmham's  Historia  Monasterii  S.  Augustini  Cantuariensis,  edited  byHardwick,  royal  8to. 
Franciscana  Monumenta,  edited  by  Brewer,  royal  8vo. 
Framjee's  The  Parsees,  their  History,  Manners,  and  Religion. 
Gordon  and  Glendinning's  The  Pinetum,  8vo. 
Greyson's  Correspondence,  Selections  from,  new  edition. 
Gubbins's  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude,  8vo. 
Hall's  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  6th  edition. 
Hind's  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  Christianity,  fourth  edition. 
Hogg's  Merchant's  and  Iron  Trades'  Guide,  third  edition,  12mo, 
Humbolt's  Cosmos,  translated  by  Sabine,  Vol.  IV  ,  Part  I. 
Hymer*s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations,  second  edition,  8vo. 
Hyms  for  Little  Children,  Music  by  Grauntlett,  quarto. 
Jones's  the  Aquarian  Naturalist,  post  8vo. 
Junior  School  English  Grammar,  12mo. 
Kenrick's  Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  post  8vo. 
Knights  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.,  8vo. 
Ijee's  Patronilla  and  other  Poems,  foolscap  Svo. 
Liddell's  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  12mo. 
Macnair's  Christian  Sabbam,  or  Rest  in  Jesus,  12mo. 
Hangnail's  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions,  new  edition. 
Mardef  s  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  thirteenth  edition. 
Mill's  British  India,  fifth  edition,  by  Wilson,  Vol.  IX.,  post  8vo. 
Netter's  Fasciuli  Zizaniorum  Magistri  Wiclif,  edited  by  Shirley. 
New  Beading  Series,  "English  History,"  12mo.  S.  P.  C.  K. 
Otto's  Landscape  Photography,  foolscap  8vo. 
Prouf  s  Drawing  Book  of  Landscape  and  Buildings,  new  edition. 
Bamsay's  Geological  Structure  of  Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire,  8to, 
Becve's  Titles  of  Jehovah,  Lectures  during  Lent,  1868, 12ino. 
Bocfae'5  F%blt'8  Nourelles,  12mo. 

BeTDoM'B  Science  and  Art,  "Geology,  edited  by  B^adwm," 
UobertaQB'g  Gathered  LightBi  iUoat.  the  Lofd'sPrtyer. 
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Oxford  Middle  Class  EzAitiHAtioits.  —The  lists  of  the  successful  candi 
dat^aattherecenteiamiDntionswereiBsuedonAugnetllth.  The  total  numbe 
of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  examinatioD  amounted  to  1,223 
namely,  423  senior  acd  800  junior,  of  whom  496  have  proved  successfu. 
Of  this  number  216  were  senior  and  280  junior  candidates.  We  msk 
the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  lists : — 

BbNIOK  CAHDIDAnS.      SbCTION  a.      (EmOUSB.) — FlltST  DmsiOH. 

The  naniM  in  iMi  diviuan  (fourteen  in  noinber)  ue  pren  in  the  order  of  merit. 
yatM.  Bcheot. 

01iffbrd,C.  W Proprietarr  S.  Edgbaaton,  (aecond.) 

Dieirett,  W.  H Onunmar  9.  BnrtaQ-upon-Trent,  (nzth.] 

Swsawick,  J.  A Proprietary  S.  Edgbaaton,  (elarenu.} 

Sbction  a.  (E>rOLisH.)~8BOOia>  Divibioh. 

Beale,  J.  8 Proprietaiy  S.  Edgbaston, 

DevonBhire,  H.  J.    ..  ..     King  Edirard's  S.  Birmiitghun. 

Furd,  T Blue  Coat  8.  Gloucester. 

Orimley,  W.  H King  Edward's  S.  Birmingham. 

Hatliday,  J.  B.        Proprietary  8.  Edgbnston. 

Mackenzie,  A.  . .         . .     King  Edward's  S.  Birmingliam. 

Uiddtemors,  T.        . .         . ,         . .         . .     Proprietary  S.  Edgbastoa. 
Fhillipa,  A.   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      Orammar  8.  Cheltenham. 

Sirdifield,  W.  F Collegiata  Institntion,  Liverpool. 

Talbot,  C.  H.  Proprietary  8.  Edgbaatoo. 

Taylor,  E  O Blue  Coat  S.  Gloaceeter. 

Walton,  J.  B. 

Vaahboume,  J.  A.  E Collegiate  8.  GlDueester. 

Sbctidh  B.  (LiUioeAaEB.)— Fibst  Divisioh. 
The  namea  in  this  division  (twenty-five  in  number)  appear  in  the  order  of  merit. 

CUfford,  C.  W Proprietary  8,  Edgbaaton,  (first.) 

Mackeazie,A EingEdvajd'aS.  Birmingham,  (mneteei^ 

Woghboume,  J.  A.  B Collegiate  8,  Glouceater,  (twentde^) 

SncnoN  B.     (Lahovaobb.) — Sbcohd  Divuioh. 
Beale,  J.S. 
Drewett,W.H. 

~  '    '  ....     King  Edward's  Sehool,  Binuingham. 

Park  School,  Birkenhead. 
. .     Proprietary  School,  Edgbaaton. 

Eiug  Edward's  School,  Biimingham. 
SecnoH  C.  (MATHSicAitcs.)— Fibst  DtvistoM. 
In  this  division  (ten  in  number)  the  names  aro  given  in  order  of  merit 

Benle,  J.  S.  Proprietary  8.  Edgbaaton,  (sixth.)    ■ 

Titley,  W.J King  Ed  wain's  School,  Binninghsm(t«Ba. 

SscnoM  C.  (HATBEiuTies.)— Becohd  Divisioh. 

Oiindey,  W.  H Ims^A-BBii'*  Sohonl,  1 

BoiUday,  J.  B,        TTC!s™A»'3*>^t*«\'*A^«™uin. 

P«He»on,W.  E Ito  Oiiitfii-WSSime^nis^O" 


Grimley,  W.  I 
Masefield,  G.  E.  . 
MitcheU,  F.  W.  V. 
Waddell,  T.  B. 
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Section  D.  (Physics.) — Second  Division. 

J.  S.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

Section  E,  (Dbawing  and  Abchitectu&e.) 

9iy,  J.  R.  • .         . .  Proprietary  School,   Edgbaston,   (first  in 

order  of  merit.) 

Genebal  Alphabetical  List. 

,  A.  L.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

r Blue  Coat  School,  Gloucester. 

e,  F.  W Grammar  School,  Derby. 

a,  0.  P Grammar  School,  NewcasUe-nnder-LynM. 

JuNioB  Candidates. — Fibjbt  Division. 

The  names  (thirty-one  in  number)  are  given  in  the  order  of  merit. 

>y,  A.  New  Kingswood  School,  Bath  (sixth) 

way,  H New  Kingswood  School,  Bath  (twentisth.) 

Second  Division  in  Alphabetical  Obdeb. 

,  F.  W.  . .         . .         . .         . .  Grammar  School,  Chesterfield. 

.d,  W.  H.       . .         . .         . .         . .  Grammar  School,  Cheltenham. 

^  H.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

F.  E.  The  College  School,  Gloucester. 

•s,  G.  C Sutton  Coldfield. 

.,  H.  M.  Grammar  School,  Denmark  HiU. 

ell,  J.  Middle  School,  Charles  Street,  Leicester. 

1,  J.  . .         . .  . .         . .  Ullesthorpe  House,  Lutterworth. 

W.  E.  . .         . .         . .         . .  Grammar  School,  Cheltenham. 

ts,  E.  Blue  Coat  School,  Gloucester. 

d,  W.  H,  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

,  B.  V.  . .  . .  College  School,  Gloucester. 

,  W,  P.  Armitage  School,  Bugeley. 

Thibd  Division,  in  Alphabetical  Obdbb. 

,  J.  K.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

Iph,  L.  . .         . .  . .  Willoughby  House  Academy,  Nottin^Juua. 

le,  E.  M Collegiate  School,  Aylsham. 

ton,  J.  . .  Grammar  School,  Northleach. 

G.  A.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

38,  S.  T.  Shireland  Mall,  Smethwick. 

W York  Street  Academy,  Swansea. 

A.  C.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

oson,  S.  . .         . .         . .         . .  Midland  School,  Coventry. 

rs,  J.  H Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

>iL  J.  . ,         . .         . .         . .  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

,  W .  A Proprietary^School,  Edgbaston. 

^  W.  Shireland  Hall.  Smethwick. 

ins,  H.  Proprietary  School,  Edgbaston. 

er,  S.  Grammar  School,  Cheltenham. 

G.  ProprietMv  School,  Hereford. 

J,  T.  P The  Old  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop. 

[s  Memosial  ot  41  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  the  Lord 
lent  against  the  substitution  of  their  several  reports  by  one  general  one  from  the 
littee,  to  the  Queen,  is  before  us.  It  is  but  too  manifest  that  a  majority  of  the 
B  have,  for  years  past,  failed  in  giving  fully  or  forcibly  the  very  facts  upon  which 
emorial  bases  the  claims  of  the  subscribers  to  their  continued  publication.  The 
rial  is  also  unjust  to  the  office ;  which  does  not  design  to  suppress  the  inspector's 

but  simply  to  condense  them.  It  makes  the  grave  mistakes  of  being  self  praise 
ndue  praise.  Two  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Wilson,  have  written 
I  office  their  dissent  from  the  memorial ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noiris,  Mr.  Sym<m8, 
tie  Bev.  Mr.  Binns  have  not  signed  it.    The  Lord  President  replies  in  &  teou^x^Ju^ 

declining  to  revoke  his  decision.    The  whole  is  'p\ib\\i^'^^  «a  ^  ^^K^^Ass^ssoiuKr^ 

w 


SS6  ismujanroi. 

The  prize  of  twenty  pounds  T  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  tHe 
Society  of  Arts  by  the  Rey.  F.  Trencn  and  J.  MacGregor,  Esq.)  and  the  society's  niyer 
medal,  offered  for  a  writing  case  suited  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  emigrants,  &c., 
will  be  awarded  according  to  the  following  conditions :  1.  Weight ;  none  will  be  received 
weighing  al)oye  five  ounces  when  empty.  2.  Size ;  the  size  in  lengUi  and  breadth  must 
not  exceed  that  necessary  to  hold  note  paper.  3.  Ink ;  the  case  must  not  contain  ink  in 
a  fluid  state.  4.  Durability ;  it  must  be  made  of  a  substance  not  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
wet  and  which  will  protect  the  contents  from  injury.  5.  Cheapness ;  the  retul  price, 
with  guaranteed  supply,  must  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  Competitors  are  desired  to  take  notice 
that  the  council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholdmg  the  prize  should  there  be 
no  article  of  sufficient  merit  brought  under  their  notice.  The  articles  sent  in  for 
competition  must  be  delivered  at  the  Society's  House,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  on  or 
before  the  1st  January,  1859. 

The  following  are  the  Education  Grants  from  Govenmient  to  Bomish 

schools  :    In  the  year  1852,  £7,  559.  8s.   7zd. ;    in  1853,  £9,789.   7s.  lOfd. ;  in  1854, 

£10.907.  12s.  9^. :  in  1855,  £13,272.  lis.  lO^d. ;  in  1856,  £19,115.  Is.  Od. ;  in  1857, 
£25,894.  7s.  7d. ;  total  for  six  years,  £86,608.  98.  8id. 

Statistics  of  South  Austealia. — The  following  statistics  of  this  colony, 
made  up  to  the  end  of  1867,  appear  in  the  Adelaide  papers: — "The  population 
of  the  colony  is  supposed  to  amount  to  109,917  souls,  comprising  55,735  mtdes  and 
54,182  females.  The  births  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,640  males  and  2,543  females, 
together,  5,183  ;  the  marriages  to  1,218,  and  the  deaths  to  1,304,  namely,  728  males  and 
576  females.  The  number  of  vessels  arrived  for  the  year  was  414,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  106,310  tons.  By  these  were  conveyed  to  the  colony  5,385  male  adults,  2,150 
female  adults,  and  1,551  children,  making  a  total  of  9,086  souls.  The  yessels  departing 
from  the  colony  for  the  year  were  404,  conveying  away  1,854  male  adults,  1,013  female 
adults,  and  573  children,  being  a  total  of  3,440  souls.  The  number  of  emigrants  arrir^ 
at  the  public  expense  during  the  yeai*  was  3,965,  of  whom  2,422  were  males,  and  1,543 
females.  The  estimated  value  of  imports  for  the  year  was  £1,623,052.  5s.  Of  these  the 
re-exports  a  counted  to  £214,388.,  leaving  a  balance  of  imports  consumed  in  the  colonj 
of  £1,408,664.  5s.  The  exports,  the  produce  of  the  colony,  amounted  to  £1,744,184., 
which  adced  to  the  imports  re-exported  made  the  total  estimated  value  of  exports 
£1,958,572.  The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £726,325.  19s.  2d.,  consisting  of 
general  revenue,  £451,525.  193.  2d. ;  and  loam*  for  public  works,  £274,800.  The  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £664,366.  Is.  8d  ,  being  £480,234.  14s.  for  general  purposes,  and 
£184,131.  78.  8d.  for  public  works.  The  lanu  sold  by  public  auction  and  private  contract 
during  the  year  amounted  to  177,718  acres,  realising  the  sum  of  £215,076.  88.  The 
auction  sales  amounted  to  120,392  acres  which  realised  an  average  price  of  £1.  6s.  per 
acre ;  and  the  private  sales  to  57,326  acres,  averaging  £1.  Os.  4d.  per  acre.  The  quantity 
of  land  under  cultivation  was  235,966  acres,  of  which  175,865  acres  were  cultivated  for 
wheat.  The  stock  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  2,075,805  sheep  and 
lambs,  310,400  cattle,  26,220  horse8,l,647  goats,  and  38,199  pigs.  The  average  price 
of  farm  produce  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  Wheat,  7s.  per  bushel ;  barley,  6s.  3d.  per 
bushel;  oats,  Is.  per  bushel;  potatoes,  £12.  5a.  per  ton;  hay,  £5.  7s.  6d.  per  ton; 
butter,  Is.  6d.  per  pound ;  and  cheese,  8d.  per  pound.  The  Commissariat  contracts  for 
bread  for  the  year  were  at  rates  varying  from  Ijd.  to  2jd.  per  pound,  and  for  meat  from 
2id.  to  4d.  per  pound."  


(IttMima  and  %inmm. 


Inspectoe's  Report. — Pirst.  May  a  Teaxsher,  holding  a  Certificate  of 
Merit,  engage  in  any  other  employment  in  his  leisure  time,  for  instance, 
during  the  vacations?— Second.  When  a  school  has  been  inspected,  has  not 
the  Teacher  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  Report,  or  at  least  to  so  much  in- 
formation respecting  it  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  evils  complained 
of,  or  to  adopt  any  improvement  suggested ;  and  are  not  the  managers  of 
the  school  obliged  to  give  him  such  information  ? 

A.  TealCher  of  Seven  Yeabs  SxAimiKe. 
w^«#M;tfr.— "Obliged"  ift  a  stronf^-woT^,    TV«^  ^i«t\««^^  wx^\.\ft  ^  Vi^^iwjay  they 
receive  it  themselves. 
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I  important  as  that  our  school  children  should  rightly  leam 
'  the  cardinal  tratha  on  which  Christ  has  built  his  Church  ?  What 
iO  often  taught  ill,  taught  falsely,  or  not  taught  at  all  ?  How 
strangely  do  men  contrive  by  force  of  human  TiewB  and  tie 
idolatry  of  party  creeds  to  destroy  the  truth,  to  alloy  the  Bible 
and  to  lacquer  a  glorious  Gospel  with  the  dross  of  long  lived 
stubborn  human  errors!  How  very  strange  that  large— very 
ki^  bodies  of  ChriBtian  professors — professing,  in  the  loud  language  of  the 
Pfaariaee  in  the  Temple,  faith  superior  to  others — should  of  all  men  do  most 
to  damage  the  reputation  of  piety.  These  people  present  God  as  an 
imaginary  being  clothed  in  attributes  which  subserve  atheism.  Sceptics 
delight  in  their  extravagances,  and  often  hold  up  their  cariaoatures  of 
divine  truth  as  its  fair  representation. 

"Wliat  can  more  efiectuoUy  minister  (o  this  than  the  very  prevalent  heresy 
(named  in  page  261  of  this  year's  volume  of  this  Journal)  "that  God, 
tbongh  all-merciful,  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  has  created  myriads  of 
human  beings  &om  age  to  age  in  order  that  a  predestined  few,  ransomed  by 
Christ's  death,  and  having  passed  through  a  world  which  they  are  taught 
is  a  foul  desert  in  which  they  can  do  no  good,  may  glorify  their  Creator  by 
mngingendlembosannabs,  in  a  heaven  depicted  as  a  sort  of  Opera  Olympus,* 
tiiTongh  all  eternity,  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind  are  called  into  existence 
ibredoomed  to  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  God's  glory  for  ever  and  ever 
in  hell  fire." 

Can  there  be  a  picture  more  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  just  and  merciful 
being  i  Can  there  be  a  fitter  mode  of  rendering  rehgion  hateful  to  the 
milhon? 

Hanibili  super  aspectn  nuntnlibiu  Loataiis. 
Tet  this  is  the  core  of  the  creed,  stripped  of  its  foUage,  which  Hyper- 
Calvinista  teach ;  and  which  so  far  from  being  sanctioned  by  any  thing  tiiej 
find  in  the  Gospel,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  its  entire  spirit. 

The  passages  which  ore  the  most  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  view 
of  predestination  are  those  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  early  apostles  and 
first  converts  to  Christianity  only.  Such  verses  occur  in  the  8th  chapter  of 
Bomans:  see  verses  29,  30.  Now  almost  anything  may  be  proved  by 
iaolat^d  pickings  of  detached  verses.  These  verses  read  thus  in  the  original 
Greek: — "For  whom  be  foreknew  he  also  foreordained  to  conform  tothe 
image  of  his  son  that  he  might  be  a  firstborn  of  many  brethren :  and  whom 
he  foreordained  those  he  also  called  :  and  whom  he  called,  those  he  also 
pardoned:  and  whom  he  pardoned  those  he  also  glorified."  Kowifwe 
loc^  back  to  the  23rd  verse  and  sequel  of  the  same  chapter  we  shall  find 

•  Bead  Ibe  dewriplion  of  it  in  Archdcocoa  Law'  a  "  Cbnifcia  Ki," 
VOL.  xn.  so.   142,  k.b.  f>^ 
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that  St,  Paul  is  speaking  exclusively  of  those  who  are  '^  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit/'  and  whom  he  contrasts  with  ''  all  creation/'  named  in  the 
preceding,  or  22nd  verse.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  distinction  turn  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  which,  addressing  himself  specially 
to  the  "Saints  at  Ephesus,"  (see  ch.  1.)  he  says  (v.  4.)  "he  hath  chosen 
us  in  him  hefore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  having  predestinated  us,"  &c. 
and  in  verse  11  he  says  "  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance  in  Christ 
being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things 
according  to  his  will."  Now  in  no  passages  where  the  early  converts  are 
thus  named  as  predestinated  for  glory  is  there  any  mention  of  a  transmission 
to  the  posterity  of  Christendom  of  this  special  inheritance  ;  ordained,  be  it 
marked,  before  the  fall,  for  the  first  fiuits  of  the  Spirit.  A  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  exclusive  gift  and  assured  salvation  is  afforded  by  the 
pecial  glory  awarded  to  these  "first  fruits"  as  set  forth  in  the  4th  verses 
of  the  14th  chapter  of  Revelation. 

Therefore  those  Calvinists  who  appropriate  to  themselves  and  their 
favored  fellow  saints  of  this  our  day  an  inheritance  originally  limited  to 
the  first  ax>ostles  and  converts,  arrogate  to  themselves  an  assurance  to  which 
they  are  nowise  entitled,  nor  have  they  any  warranty  for  it  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. I^othing  can  be  plainer  than  the  specid.  limitation  of  the  special  promise 
The  mistake,  doubtless  originally  wilful,  has  been  copied  and  stereotyped. 
Now  it  is  bad  enough  that  these  men,  like  the  Pharisee,  should  thus  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  peculiar  assurance;  thereby  evidencing  a  want  of  that 
humility  of  which  St.  Paul  himself  set  so  striking  an  example  in  I.  Corin- 
thians, ix.  27,  but  it  is  far  worse  that  they  should,  by  extending  this  special 
dealing  of  God  to  all  those  who  will  be  saved,  hold  his  exclusion  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  from  salvation,  in  other  words  his  creation  of  them  for 
damnation.  This  follows  from  the  Calvinistic  view  of  assurance.  It  does 
not  foUow  from  the  great  Christian  doctrine  that  God,  willing  for  all  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  gives  free  will  to  the  creature :  invites 
all  to  come  to  His  fold  and  declares  that  "  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely." 

An  excellent  friend  and  by  no  means  a  willing  upholder  of  modern 
Calvinistic  excesses,  nevertheless  believes  in  the  view  held  by  Calvin  himself 
on  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  writes  to  us  thus : — 

^^  With  regard  to  the  passages  I  alleged  in  support  of  the  view  I  put  forth  (touching 
the  preventing  grace  of  God)  I  would  add  no  more  than  that  there  are  abundance  (u 
similar  passages.  Indeed  you  would  not  expect  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  £Dr  if  St. 
Paul  presented  this  doctrine  to  Ephesiems  and  Romans,  he  would  of  coarse  declare  it  to 
others — ^but  St.  Peter  inculcates  the  same  doctrine  and  our  blessed  Lord  in  several 
passages  but  most  unmistakeably  in  St.  John  vi.  44.  Different  explanations  are 
satisfactory  to  different  minds —  but  an  expedient  put  together  pro  re  natii  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  least  relish.  The  distinction  between  Chnstians  of  one  date  and  another 
appears  to  me  just  such  8Ui  expedient.  No  ordinary  reader  ever  conceives  it — ^nor  would 
it  ever  be  imagined  were  it  not  for  certain  ulterior  purposes  which  the  distinction  is  to 
subserve — but  as  I  say,  different  minds  coimt  different  processes  satisfectory." 

Now  we  accept  our  friend*  s  test  as  a  very  fair  one  of  the  sense  in  which 

any  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  taken,  so  long  as  that  part  is  sufficiently 

large  to  give  the  entire  purport  of  the  part.     To  take  one  single  bit  of  i^ 

isolated  and  detached  from  the  rest,  will  very  frequently,  in  any  compositioii 

or  even  in  a  spoken  sentence  or  sentences,  give  a  completely  different  meaning 

to  that  which  the  writer  ox  speake^i  m\fcii'Sei^\ft  ^^teas.    With  this  proviso, 

we  are  free  to  confess  that  out  iiieii^\i'a&  «u  i\3SL  yv.^\.  \ft  it^ssj^sssfe'^QcajS^^i 

meaning  we  attach  to  any  passage  oiB.^^  ^^Tv:^^»>a2ca>Saa^\ifeS^^ 
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would  natnrally  strike  any  ordinary  and  unbiassed  reader  as  being  the 
meaning  intended,  who  had  no  special  theory  of  his  own  to  subserve.  We 
also  admit,  that  to  give  a  warped  construction  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
fiilly  stated  is  overt  evidence  of  an  "  expedient  put  together  jwo  re  natdy* 
and  is  a  thing  which  we  not  only  **  least  relish,"  but  are  quite  ready  to 
denounce  as  a  positive  dishonesty :  one  which  we  hope  our  Mend  does  not 
mean  to  impute  to  us,  or  to  any  of  the  writers  in  our  pages ;  though  his 
words  have  such  semblance. 

The  distinction  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  passages  which  alone  speak 
of  predestination,  as  between  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity  and  all  subse, 
quent  Christians,  is  one  which  all  who  run  may  read.  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  to  the  saints  then  at  Ephesus,  no  ordinary  reader  could  possibly 
understand  him  as  meaning  the  Christians  now  in  England,  inasmuch 
especially  as  he  contrasts  the  first-fruits,  such  as  the  saints  at  Ephesus 
were,  with  the  rest  of  creation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  (ch.  viii. 
V.  22-3.)  as  above  cited,  and  as  palpably  distinguishes  them  as  a  separate 
body,  as  it  is  well  possible  for  language  to  do  it :  "And  not  only  they,  hut 
ourselves  oho,  &c,'*  These  forceful  words  would  be  utter  nonsense  if  the  persons 
meant  by  **  they,^*  to  whom  "  the  whole  creation  "  is  the  antecedent,  were  the 
same  persons  as  those  meant  by  **  ourselves."  But  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  verses  3  and  4,  and  again  in  v.  6,  coupled  with  the  promise  above 
idSdrred  to  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Eevelation,  of  especial  glory  and  fellow^- 
ship  with  the  Lamb  in  Heaven,  there  is  not  much  room  left  for  doubt  that 
an  elect  few  are  alone  spoken  of;  and  that  those  predestined  to  this  special 
blisSy  in  order  "  that  they  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  fibst 
trusted  in  Christ,"  (Ephes.  i.  12.)  and  who  are  "holy  and  without  blame," 
(Ephes.  i.  4.)  and  who  are  distinguished  from  "the  whole  of  creation," 
are  not  the  same  as  all  other  Christians,  or  as  all  saved  sinners  in  the  time 
to  come.  The  "  ordinary  reader "  who  having  read  the  whole  of  what 
St.  Paul  says  on  these  points,  can  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  must  have  a 
most  extraordinary  notion  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  reference  to  St.  Peter  seems  stiU  more  favorable  to  our  view.  That 
apostle  not  only  beguis  his  epistle  by  addressing  himself  to  the  predestined 
few,  but  he  specially  distinguishes  them  as  "  the  strangers  (more  correctly 
sojourners)  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  &c.  elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  &c."  When  we  read  further  into  this  beginning  of  the 
fpistle  we  find  a  perfect  correspondence  between  what  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  say  of  these  predestined  saints,  and  whom  the  latter  apostle 
presently  addresses  as  "an  holy  priesthood"  (1.  Pet.  ii.  6.)  "a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people."*  Now 
does  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence— <^an  any  ordinary  reader  (except  of 
the  Record)  think  that  the  dying  thief,  just  saved  peradventure  by  redeeming 
grace,  in  lus  cell  in  l^ewgate,  or  his  lair  in  St.  Giles's,  is  one  of  this  "  roycd 
priesthood,"  and  "  holy  nation  "  predestinated  by  God  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  "  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,"  and  occupy  special  thrones 
with  the  Lamb  in  glory  } 

Lastly  we  are  pressed  with  an  unmistakeable  verse,  picked  out  of  an 
entire  passage  and  held  up  by  itself,  viz.,  the  44th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 

*  See  also  Cbrist's  promise  of  baptism  and  of  drinking  the  same  cup  with  him  to 
Zebedee's  sons,  but  his  denial  to  them  of  that  higher  glor^  oi  i».\^sx\%  osa  \^  tv^  ^t 
left  band,  which  be  says  shall  be  given  only  to  thoae  ioi  NiAiOTQ.  \\,  \a  ^te'gwcR^  ^s^  '^Ckfc 
Father.    Here  again  are  two  distinct  states  of  salvatioTi.    "M^^X..  tlx.  ^l^. 
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of  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  Christ  says  **  No  man  can  come  to  me  except 
the  Father  draw  him,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Kow 
suppose  we  pick  out  another  single  verse  in  that  same  chapter,  namely  the 
401^. — ''And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  seeth 
the  son,  and  helieveth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day.''  Is  this  one  atom  less  unmistakeable  than  the 
44th  ?  And  thus  by  isolated  bits  of  Scripture  may  any  doctrine  be  proved 
and  every  contrariety  of  doctrine  established  with  eqaal  anmistakealdeness. 
Now  what  does  the  whole  passage  tell  us,  and  what  does  the  context  of 
these  two  verses  very  plainly  show  was  our  Lord's  meaning  ?  He  is  being 
pressed  by  Jews  who  disbeHeve  him  and  were  discrediting  his  divinity, 
and  murmuring  at  him  ''  because  he  said  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,"  while  they  regarded  him  as  being  only  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary :  and  apparently  to  remove  their  impression  that  He  was  usurp- 
ing divine  functions  in  derogation  of  God,  our  Lord  says  ''  No  man  can 
come  unto  me  except  the  Father  which  sent  me  draw  him."  This  does  no 
more  than  express  the  imdeniable  feiot  of  God's  part  in  aU  men's  salvation. 
Apart  £rom  divine  grace  there  is  no  access  to  heaven.  But  this  in  no  way 
states  that  God  selects  a  chosen  few  to  be  thus  drawn.  It  is  no  contra- 
diction of  the  emphatic  truth  stated  by  St  James,  and  which  is  a  con- 
clusive blow  to  hyper-Calvinism — **  Draw  nigh  to  Gk)d  and  ho  will  draw 
nigh  to  thee."  "  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.**  "  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find."  ''  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth  let  him  ^iT&d  and  take;"  ''And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  come  *  *  *  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  . 
take  the  water  of  life  freely."  Let  ordinary  readers  ponder  on  tiiiese  and  i 
very  many  such  like  passages  and  promises  scattered  copiously  throughout  ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  say  whether,  unless  God  has  thus  spoken  in  I 
mockery,  he  has  not  willed  of  his  own  power  and  boundless  mercy  that  aU 
may  come  unto  him,  without  election  or  preference  freely  for  grace  and 
safety,  through  the  catholic  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  who  died  for  aU,  and 
that  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  them  out.  The  first  coming  is  the  act  of  the 
creature,  as  is  alone  consistent  with  these  passages.  There  are  but  two 
interpretations.  The  moment  the  other  is  adopted  and  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God  is  held  to  elect  a  chosen  few  predestined  to  salvation,  the 
terrible  doctrine  that  the  many  not  thus  elected  are  condenmed,  and  being 
condemned  through  a  predetermined  purpose,  are  also  created  for  danmation, 
is  not  merely  a  possible  contingent  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  a  corollary 
from  it,  but  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Teachers,  beware  how  you  adopt  a  dogma  which  has  such  a  sequel! 
"  Search  the  scriptures ; "  and  prayerfully  consider  well  the  passages  which 
seem  to  have  such  a  meaning.  Above  all  beware  how  you  rest  on  single 
verses,  perpetually  torn  from  their  context,  and  used  by  sectaries  as  proofs 
of  peculiar  tenets.  Beware  how  by  rash  and  thoughtless  subservience  to 
commonly  asserted  dogmas  you  narrow  the  breadth  of  redeeming  grace  and 
the  all  comprehensiveness  of  the  glorious  dispensation  of  God's  mercy, 
dwarfing  his  loving-kindness,  and  presenting  him  to  your  children  as  an 
avenging  deity  delighting  in  condemnation  and  basing  his  heavenly  throne 
on  the  preordained  torments  of  his  creatures.  If  this  be,  as  in  all  conscience 
we  believe  it  to  be,  a  heinous  figment  devised  in  the  early  ages  of  Popish 
hereBy,  having  no  foundation  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  surely  a  fearful  and 
XBomentous  responsibility  so  to  "^^Te^aent  >i)ji^  Xm^i^  Q^qAl  \ft  ths  young  child 
whom  He  has  created  to  love  and.  serve  li!\xcL\ 
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There  may  be  an  *'  ulterior  purpose  "  for  which  we  desire  to  show  that 
the  tenet  of  predestination  as  held  by  many  a  low  churchman  is  un- 
aeriptural,  and  of  which  "  ulterior  purpose  "  we  feel  we  have  no  need  to 
be  ashamed ;  for  that  purpose  is  simply  to  enhance  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
draw  those  younger  branches  of  his  creatures  towards  Him  who  are  so 
specially  and  lovingly  invited  to  come  unto  Him,  and  whom  we  are  loth  to 
see  repelled  by  narrow  views  of  grace  and  boundless  views  of  wrath. 
We  may  indeed  err  in  our  interpretations,  and  are  it  is  true  very  fallible  Ui 
judgment,  but  for  such  an  "ulterior  purpose,"  eveii^if  we  are  mistaken, 
may  we  not  humbly  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  "We  confess  that  we  feel  safer 
in  running  a  risk  in  exaggerating  rather  than  in  circumscribing  God's 
goodness  to  man.  Let  us  commit  any  error  rather  than  the  sin  of  assigning 
to  Jehovah  the  attributes  of  Juggernaut. 

Let  no  one  represent  the  difference  between  the  hyper-Calvinisis  and  us 
as  slight  or  immaterial.  To  limit  predestination  to  the  first  Christian 
converts,  leaving  free  grace  and  the  portals  of  heaven  open  to  aU  mankind, 
is  to  exclude  no  one  and  to  create  no  one  for  inevitable  perdition.  But  for 
Gbd  to  predestinate  all  who  are  to  be  saved,  ts  to  exclude  the  rest  and  bulk 
of  mankind  from  the  possibility  of  salvation,  and  is,  ipso  facto,  to  create 
them  for  perdition.*  Nor  is  our  view  anywise  at  variance  with  the  17th 
article  of  our  Church.  It  simply  asserts  the  affirmative  as  regards  pre- 
destination and  those  predestined ;  and  it  by  no  means  affirms  that  none  can 
come  to  Heaven  except  hy  election;  and  the  article  cautiously  says, 
"  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  suchwise,  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture.*' 

There  is  another  heresy  closely  allied  to  hyper-Cedvinism  which  it  is  full 
time  to  grapple  with  right  lustily.  We  mean  that  preaching  of  faith 
which  denounces  works.  Incredible  as  this  may  appear  it  is  broadly  and 
boldly  done  in  many  a  pulpit  even  in  this  forward  Christian  age ;  nor  is 
Archdeacon  Law  by  any  means  singular  though  foremost  in  the  race  of 
those  who  thus  cast  a  slur  on  morals.  We  understand  on  good  authority 
that  if  this  doctrine  was  not  expressly  stated  in  so  many  words,  at  the 
late  evangelical  gathering  at  Weston-Super-Mare,  it  was  the  inevitable 
inference  from  the  chief  speeches  on  that  occasion. 

This  taint  is  spreading  fearfully  through  the  land,  and  infects  the  re- 
ligious teaching  alike  in  church,  chapel,  and  school.  Only  three  Sundays 
ago,  the  writer  heard  an  emphatic  sermon  in  a  country  parish  church  in 
Shropshire,  from  the  10th  verse  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  Galatians,  in  which 
the  preacher  actually  represented  through  the  whole  course  of  his  sermon 
that  the  works  of  the  law  which  St.  Paul  there  says  "  bring  men  under  the 
curse"  are  identical  with  Christian  morals,  although  a  moderately  instructed 
child  in  a  village  Sunday  school  could  have  told  this  erudite  preacher  that 
the  object  of  that  epistle  is  to  denounce  the  Jewish  rites,  ordinances,  and 
ceremoniesf  by  which  the  *'  foolish  Galatians  "  were  then  "  bewitched,"  as 
he  himself  states  in  the  beginning  of  the  very  same  chapter,  which  this  clerical 
scholar  was  thus  grossly  perverting.  In  the  very  next  chapter,  verses  10,  11, 
he  might  have  read  the  works  of  the  law  St.  Paul  did  denounce.     That 

*  The  beUef  that  the  predestined  elect  are  merely  the  first  fruits  of  Christ, 
is  no  new  theory,  but  has  been  held  by  learned  theolonans  in  past  and  modem 
centuries.    See  Deyling's  Obser.  Sacer.  1.  p.  811.  and  eee  r«xkk\a^%  \jfssL<^T^  \)3A^x 

aTrapxff- 

f  Such  as  are  denounced  again  in  Col.  ii.  16,  \>y  n»xa»\  et  pciwvm* 
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any  human  being  not  hopelessly  warped  in  mental  yision  and  not  utterly 
buried  in  the  deep  ruts  of  his  own  bigotry,  could  bring  himself  to  hmij 
that  St.  Paul,  in  one  part  of  the  same  epistie,  could  deckire  men  as  aeewnd 
who  were  practising  ihe  very  law  of  righteousness  which  he  enjoins  them  to 
follow  with  all  the  forceful  fervour  of  his  glorious  eloquence,  would  surpass 
belief  but  for  the  shocking  frequency  of  the  selfsame  marvellous  ignorance. 
"No  one  of  the  inspired  writers  more  urgently  enforces  the  practice  of 
moral  virtues  and  of  good  works  than  St.  Paul.  Patience,  mee^ess,  bng- 
Buffering,  temperance,  charity,  brotherly  love,  and  ffood  works  are  the 
canons  of  his  law  of  righteousness.  See  Titus  ii.  8;  Bomans  ii.  13;  and 
xii.  Bomans,  passim.  That  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fiill 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  held  by  this  erudite  divine,  he  proceeded  after 
delivering  himself  of  the  imaginary  curses  of  St.  Paul  with  great  gusto,  to 
apply  them  roundly  to  his  own  pansh,  as  near  as  we  can  remember  them, 
in  these  words : — **  You  often  tell  me  you  are  honest — you  tell  me  you  are 
just  in  all  your  dealings — you  tell  me  you  are  truthful  and  sober — you  tell 
me  of  your  neighbourly  acts  of  kindness  one  towards  another,  and  you  fancy 
that  God  will  accept  these  works  of  yours,  but  I  &id  it  written  here  that 
you  who  tell  me  this  are  accursed  as  under  the  law  of  works." 

Surely  this  is  very  wrong.  People  should  be  taught  the  sound  maxim 
of  Hannah  More  on  this  subject-—"  Our  works  are  nothing,  but  without 
them  we  cannot  be  saved."  In  fact  this  is  what  St.  James  as  well  as  Si 
Paul  tells  us ;  for  if  faith  without  works  is  dead,  works  are  just  as  essential 
as  faith :  inasmuch  as  faith  cannot  exist  or  avail  without  &em.  Bighte' 
ousness  by  works  is  enjoined  in  Gt>d's  word  at  least  ten  times  as  often  as 
righteousness  by  faith ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  make  faith  perfect,  they  are, 
though  not  **  the  means  of  justification,"  yet  clearly  a  means,  and  an  in- 
dispensable means,  thereof.  To  hold  that  they  who  esteem  works  are 
therefore  "  accursed,"  is  to  hold  that  God  curses  obedience  to  his  own 
commands.  Let  us  carry  the  Shropshire  preacher's  doctrine  as  he  himself 
applied  it,  into  practice.  Supposing  the  school  children  who  thronged  the 
aisle  beneath  him  to  have  paid  attention  to  all  he  said  (which  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  they  did  not)  might  not  his  teaching  very  naturally  result  in 
some  such  cottage  diedogue  as  this  next  day : — 

Legal  parent  to  enlightened  hoy:  Oh!  Tom,  what  have  you  been  and 
adone  ?  heresDame  Grundy  has  come,  and  says  as  how  you  have  been  idling 
about  all  day,  and  killed  her  cat,  took  her  apples,  and  called  her  names. 

JEnlightened  hoy :  "Well  and  what  if  I  has  ?     What  then  ? 

Parent :  "  What  then  ?"  Why,  you  wicked  child !  You  as  goes  to  school 
and  lams  the  coUicts,  don't  you  know  as  how  if  you  ba'ant  industrious  and 
nayhbourly  and  honest  as  you'll  go  to  the  bad  place,  and  that  they  as 
breaks  God's  commandments  will  never  go  to  heaven  ? 

Boy :  'No  I  doan't :  if  I  just  does  nothink  but  believe  in  Chiist,  and 
says  as  I'm  a  miserable  sinner,  I'm  to  go  there  slick,  I  tells  ye. 

Parent :  But  you  are  to  behave  yourself  too,  and  do  as  the  commandments 
tells  you,  if  you  be  a  going  to  be  saved. 

Boy :  I  tells  yer  thats  the  way  to  be  cuss'd.  Our  parson  tell'd  us  so 
in  his  sarmon,  and  pitched  into  you  like  blazes  as  holds  up  the  law.  Yer 
just  want  me  to  work  and  be  good,  and  be  cuss'd,  I  spose !  I  aan't  a 
going  to :  a  precious  fool  I  should  be  to  go  to  hell  all  along  of  minding  you, 
and  doing  the  very  things  I  don't  lik^,  and  not  doing  them  as  I  do  like ! 
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I  hates  work  and  Dame  Grundy  too,  and  I  likes  her  apples,  and  its  jolly 
fan  killing  her  cats ;  and  if  yer  thinks  I'll  go  to  the  devil  for  doing  on't, 
just  yer  go  and  ax  our  parson,  he  knows  the  Bible  a  sight  better,  and  he'll 
tell  yer  iti^  you  as  is  a  going  to  the  old  un,  with  yer  bother  about  good 
works  and  sich  gammon. 

[Exit  converted  child,  with  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  on  a  predatory 
excursion  to  the  parson's  orchard.] 

The  false  teaching  we  wish  to  put  down  is  perhaps  seldom  carried  to  the 
same  excess  which  it  was  our  fate  to  hear  it  in  the  Shropshire  sermon. 
Nor  is  the  mention  of  the  law  as  reprobated  by  St.  Paul,  often  so  ignorantly 
confounded  with  that  of  Christian  morals;  but  there  is  unquestionably 
a  growing  tendency  to  depreciate  morals  on  similar  grounds,  and  it  is 
essential  that  teachers  should  be  warned  against  one  very  common  source 
of  the  fatal  blunder  that  is  made  on  this  all-important  subject.  "We  allude 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  law  *'  by  St.  Paul  especially,  but  by  other  inspired 
writers,  in  at  least  four  distinct  senses :  of  which  the  8th  and  9th  chapters  of 
Komans  afford  instances.  Perhaps  the  best  practical  rule  of  discrimination, 
where  a  doubt  exists,  is  to  ascertain  from  the  context  whether  the  "  law  *' 
referred  to  in  any  particular  verse,  or  the  "works"  or  "righteousness"  be 
named  as  a  thing  commended,  or  a  thing  reprobated.  If  the  former,  it  means 
Christian  morals,  if  the  latter,  Jewish  rites  or  Mosaic  morals.  It  requires 
no  scholarship  to  do  this,  and  it  will  avoid  terrible  mistakes  in  teaching 
vital  doctrines.  We  should  also  recommend  an  avoidance  of  bootless 
questions  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  faith  in  the  atonement  and 
good  works.  They  are  alike  essential  to  salvation,  according  to  the  plain 
purport  of  the  whole  Gkwpel,  whatever  may  be  made  to  appear  by  picked 
passages,  and  fragmentary  texts.  To  say  that  either  faith  or  works  are 
more  important  than  the  other  would  be  very  like  saying  that  a  man's 
right  or  his  left  leg  are  more  important  than  the  oita&c  in  the  act  of 
walking.  J. 

[The  editor  begs  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
announcement,  articles  signed  by  an  initial  are  those  which  do  not  pledge 
the  JoTJENAL  to  all  the  opinions  they  contain.  Much  latitude  of  views  is 
purposely  permitted  to  contributors.  J 
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OF  EUEIPIDES. 


Translated  ly  the  Author  of  "Half  Hours  with  the  Classics" 


AOAMEMNOK. — Ou)    MaK. 

Agam,    Como  forth,  old  man,  in  front  of  yonder  tent. 
0.  Jf.     I  come !     But,  Sovran  Agamemnon,  say 

With  what  strange  tidings  is  thy  summons  blent  ? 

Agam,     list !     Thou  shalt  hear.     [0.  MJ]  in  me  is  no  delay ! 
Tho'  truly  mine  old  age  sweet  sleep  denies, 
And  keenly  sits  as  watch  on  failing  eyes. 

Agam,    Name  me  the  star  that  crosses  over  head  ? 

0,  M,    Tis  Sirius,  yet  in  midcourse  hasting  on : 

Nigh  to  the  seven-path'd  Pleiad  hatii  he  sped ! 

Agam,    Aye :  midnight  reigns :  and  voice  of  birds  is  none ; 
No,  nor  of  ocean.     But  in  silent  rest 
Hush'd  are  the  winds  athwart  Euripus'  breast. 

0,  M,    Why  moves  my  liege  outside  his  tent  in  haste  ? 
For  here  in  Aulis  all  as  yet  is  stiU : 
The  sentries  keep  the  wall,  where  they  were  placed : 
Let  us  go  in.     \Agam,'\    Blest  lot  dost  thou  fuMll, 
And  blest  are  they,  I  deem,  whose  life  hath  flown 
In  peace,  old  man,  unhonoi^d  and  unknown. 
But  those  in  rank  and  place  I  envy  less. 

0,  M.    And  yet  therein  life's  good  things  surely  lie  ? 

Agam.    Aye !  but  this  good  is  very  fickleness. 

Sweet  is  it — yet  it  breedeth  pain,  when  nigh. 
Now  things  divine  neglected  life  overthrow. 
And  now  again 
The  schemes  of  men 
Many  and  headstrong  wear  and  bring  it  low. 

0,  M,     I  cannot  praise  this  language  in  my  chief! 
Atreus  begat  thee  not  for  perfect  weal 
But  in  their  due  proportions  joy  and  grief. 
As  others,  so  must  Agamemnon  feel. 
For  thou  art  mortal— Tho'  it  please  not  thee 
Thus  will  the  Gods :  and  what  they  will,  shall  be. 
But  thou  from  yonder  torch  outshedding  light 
Writest  the  letters,  which  are  in  thine  hand, 
Sealest,  then  openest  fresh,  then  dost  unwrite 
The  same,  then  dash  thy  tablets  on  the  sand, 
Letting  the  warm  tear  fall.     Thou  lackest  none 
Of  man's  sad  stresses,  when  his  mind  is  gone. 
What  ails  my  liege  ?     What  strangeness  doth  thee  cling  ? 
Oh  make  thy  servant  sharer  in  the  tale ! 
Truer  and  surer  ear  can  no  man  bring 
To  his  Lord's  secrets.    When  thou  first  didst  hail 
Thy  bride,  'twas  1  -wlioxQ.Tycki^karaa  ^<^\£^^TfiL<^\» 
To  swell  lier  dower,  aad  TQsi3ta\kSt  \x»xl  ^TSi^^\fe. 
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A(/am.     Leda,  the  child  of  Thestius,  bare  three  maids, 
Phaibe,  and  Clytemnestra,  now  my  spouse, 
And  Helen,  whom  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  Greece, 
A  band  of  youthful  suitors,  came  to  woo. 
Then  angry  threats  were  rife,  and  murderous  plans 
'Gainst  each  from  each,  who  fear*d  to  lose  the  bride. 
Thus  Tyndarus,  her  sire,  was  sore  perplext, 
So  to  bestow  her,  so  withold,  as  best 
Might  win  good  fortune.     And  the  thought  occurr'd 
That  joining  oaths,  and  knitting  hands  in  faith 
The  suitors,  each  with  each,  by  victims  slain, 
Should  covenant,  and  bind  themselves  by  curse 
To  aid  whoe'er  might  win  his  child  to  wife. 
If  one  should  dare  to  tear  her  from  her  home, 
And  thrust  her  bridegroom  from  his  lawful  bed, 
'Gainst  him  to  war,  his  city  to  lay  low, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  aU  alike,  with  arms. 
Now  were  they  pledged :  when,  as  the  story  runs. 
The  old  man,  Tyndarus,  o'erreached  the  youths 
By  some  wise  scheming,  in  his  wily  heart ; 
He  grants  his  daughter  choice  from  all  of  one, 
Toward  whom  the  breath  of  favoring  love  might  guide : 
And  she  (sad  choice  !  which  would  he  ne'er  had  won ! ) 
Chose  Menelaus.     Soon  from  Phrygian  shores 
Yon  umpire,  as  men  tell,  of  Goddess  strife 
To  Sparta  came,  tricked  out  in  gay  attire, 
Blazing  with  gold,  barbaric  luxury. 
Loving  and  loved  the  ravish'd  Helen  he  bore 
Off  to  the  stalls  of  Ida.     He  had  found 
Her  Lord  abroad,  who,  goading  Greece  to  fate, 
The  ancient  oaths  to  Tyndarus  invokes, 
Pleading  her  duty  to  assist  the  wrong'd. 
Then  to  their  spears  upspring  the  Greeks  forthwith 
And  taking  arms  are  at  this  spot  arrived. 
The  strait  of  Aulis ;  with  their  ships,  their  shields, 
"With  horse  and  chariot,  in  frill  force  equipt. 
They  chose  me  leader,  for  the  sake  no  doubt 
Of  Menelaus,  as  his  blood ;  a  rank 
Which  would  some  other  had  obtained  than  I. 
And  now  our  levies  made,  our  forces  met. 
We  sate  at  Aulis,  idly  weather-bound. 
When  lo  our  prophet,  Calchas,  sore  perplext. 
Sang — that  by  offering  the  seed  I  sowed, 
Iphigenia,  as  a  victim  due 
To  Artemis  frequenting  yonder  plains- 
So  might  we  sail :  so  slaughter  Phrygians  sons; 
Bat  fdHng  this,  those  ends  we  ne'er  should  gain. 
I  heard,  and^ade  Talbythius  lift  his  voice 
With  high-raised  mandate  to  dismiss  the  host. 
Since  ne'er  would  I  endure  to  slay  my  child. 
On  this  my  brother,  urging  every  plea 
Moved  me  ix>  dreadM  daring.    In  tlie  ioW^ 
Here,  of  these  tablets,  I  have  writ',  Aiave  aeofc 
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To  bid  my  spouse  our  daughter  hither  lead 
For  great  Achilles,  as  his  destined  bride. 
Much  have  I  boasted  of  the  hero's  fame 
And  urged  that  never  will  he  join  our  fleet. 
Save  if  our  house  to  Pthia  sends  a  bride. 
Aside.  [     Such  were  my  pleas  to  moye  my  spouse,  false  tales 
Of  nuptiab  for  my  daughter,  fdsely  framed. 
The  truth  meanwhile  no  Greek,  save  only  these, 
Calchas,  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  knows. 
Now  what  I  had  determined  wrongly  then 
I  alter  now  to  right,  with  purpose  changed. 
Upon  these  tablets,  which  beneath  night's  shade 
Thou  didst  behold  me  bind  and  loose,  old  man. 
Go  then — ^to  Argos  with  these  missives  hie. 
My  words  however  first  shall  render  dear 
THiat,  writ  within  it,  this  despatch  conceals, 
Since  thou  art  trusty  to  my  Queen  and  halls. 


LATIN  ELEGIACS. 

The  morning  rose  that  untouched  stands, 
Arm'd  with  the  briars,  how  sweet  she  smells^ 

But  pluek'd  and  strained  by  tender  hands 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells : 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fete  e'er  long  will  thee  betide, 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile. 

With  sere  flowers  to  be  laid  aside 

And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  shall  smile 

To  see  thy  love  to  every  one 

Hath  made  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 


IDEM  LATINE  EEDDITUM. 

En  secura  diu  quales  diffundit  odores 

Qusd  mane  eduris  stat  rosa  septa  rubis.  ^ 
Mox  teneris  pressse  palmis,  ubi  carpseris,  illi 

Heu  decus  hand  ultra  perbreve  restat  odor. 
Intereunt  pariter  floris  decor  omnis,  odorque, 

Et  rosa  dispersis  frondibus  orba  jacet. 

Sic  tibi  mox  fatum,  mihi  crede,  obtinget  iniquum, 

Senserit  ut  veneres  unus  et  alter  amans. 
Tuque,  velut  frondes  vetulae,  neglecta  jacebis, 

Dumque  alii  rident  mitior  ipse  gemam. 
Ipse  gemam,  qvioA.  te,  Tv\m\\\Tw  i3imium<\ue  tuarum 

Blanditiarum  oGm  -5x0^^^.,  Ti^aSiNa^  wcaaX,*  ^ ,  li » 
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EDUCATION  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

I AELY  tastes  cast  their  influence  over  all  our  after  life.  The  feelings 
we  imbibe  in  youth  become  part  of  our  nature,  and  it  is  often  an 
Herculean  task  to  get  rid  of  them,  even  though  our  mature  ex- 
perience may  teach  us  the  fallacy  of  our  early  views.  Now  our 
tastes  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  habits  and  occupations  in 
which  we  indulge.  One  of  the  great  aims  of  education,  therefore, 
must  be  to  plant  in  children's  minds  those  habits  that  will  be 
serviceable  to  them  in  after  life,  such  as  truth,  considerati(HL  for  others, 
perseverance,  industry,  and  many  other  similar  qualities.  The  one  to 
which  we  would  now,  however,  principally  draw  the  notice  of  our  readers 
is  that  of  attention  and  observation ;  and  this  habit  is  the  more  easily 
cultivated  because  nature  has  already  planted  it  originally  in  our  minds  as 
an  instinct.  The  first  dawn  of  reason  in  a  child  is  marked  by  his  observing 
things  around  him,  and  as  he  grows  a  little  older  he  breaks  his  toys  to 
discover  what  is  inside  them,  while  his  constant  inquiry  is  how  is  this 
made?  or,  how  is  that  done?  "We  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  these 
questions,  if  possible,  even  though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
fatigue  to  ourselves,  for  to  reply  as  some  persons  do,  "  never  mind,  you 
cannot  understand  it,"  repulses  a  child,  and  tends  to  repress  the  exercise  of 
his  intelligence,  which  our  object  should  be  on  the  contrary  to  assist  and 
guide.  There  are  of  course  times  and  seasons  for  all  things,  and  a  child 
^ould  be  taught  how  to  be  silent  as  well  as  how  to  speak ;  but  he  should 
clegffly  be  made  to  understand  that  our  motive  for  declining  to  satisfy  his 
inquiries  is  not  that  we  dislike  the  trouble  it  gives  us,  but  that  the  time 
selected  is  not  judicious, — the  mode  of  question  objectionable — or  that  we 
have  some  other  equally  good  cause  for  our  silence. 

Nevertheless  a  habit  of  inquiry  will  not,  if  left  alone,  produce  all  the 
good  effects  upon  the  mind  which  we  could  wish,  as  it  will  probably  become 
desultory,  and  to  prevent  this  a  constant  and  watchfiil  care  will  be  necessary. 
Few  things  will  assist  us  more  in  thus  bringing  out  a  child's  intelligence, 
than  teaching  him  to  look  thoughtfully  on  all  around  him,  to  notice  little 
every  day  occurrences,  and  inquire  their  meaning ;  and  for  such  a  branch 
of  education  there  is  no  school  so  advantageous  as  the  open  fields.  Every 
leaf  and  flower  and  insect  can  there  be  made  an  object  of  interest,  for  it  is 
so  easy  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  child,  but  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
information  comes  naturally,  and  not  as  a  task,  or  it  wiU  instantly  cease  to 
give  pleasure.  If  a  child  feels  he  must  not  run  hither  and  thither,  but  is 
obliged  to  walk  straight  by  your  side  and  listen  to  a  lecture,  he  wHl  soon 
wish  birds,  beasts,  insects,  flowers,  and  yourself  perchance  into  the  bargain 
a  hundred  miles  off.  No,  let  him  be  free  as  the  air,  never  force  your 
information,  but  quietly  lead  him  to  ask  for  it,  and  your  best  way  of 
accomplishing  this  wiU  be  by  really  taking  an  interest  in  such  things 
yourself.  Probably  there  never  was  a  child  accustomed  to  ramble  about 
with  a  botanist  and  see  him  eagerly  searching  in  banks  and  hedge-rows  for 
curious  plants,  who  did  not  hunt  for  specimens  also,  and  bring  his 
nosegay  to  his  companion  to  be  admired,  and  very  possibly  explained. 

If  a  child  sees  you  like  these  sorts  of  things  he  will  soon  learn  to  like 
them  too,  for  by  nature  he  is  a  copyist.     If  he  obaet\^^  -^wx.  ^"ax^^boS^ 
opening  the  parts  of  a  flower  to  examine  its  slracitac^,  \ia  V"^  ^t^^i&^ 
open  some  of  bis,  for  ho  will  like  to  see  as  mucVi  as  \v\^  cqto:^^^vs^  ^q«»^ 
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and  then  will  come  such  a  question  as  "  Why  are  the  seeds  in  my  plant  so 
different  to  those  in  yonrs  ?  "  or  "  What  is  the  nse  of  this  or  that  part?" 
If  he  has  gathered  a  dandelion  in  full  seed,  for  instance,  he  will  possibly 
remark,  "  Oh  !  look,  my  seeds  have  little  feathers  to  them,"  in  ansv)w  to 
his  observation  you  would  then  explain  the  object  of  those  winged  seeds: 
how  by  this  means  they  float  lightly  in  the  air  and  are  wafted  from 
place  to  place.  Such  an  explanation  is  simple  enough  to  be  remembered, 
and  when  he  next  comes  across  seed  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  he 
will  look  at  it  with  an  intelligent  eye,  because  he  will  understand  its 
meaning.  Or  possibly  after  groping  in  the  hedge-row  he  wiU  come  out 
with  the  seed  of  the  burdock  adhering  to  his  clothes,  and  will  complain 
to  you  of  the  "  horrid  little  sticking  burs,"  when  the  explanation  wiD 
come  most  naturally  that  these  burs  are  the  seeds  collected  into  a  head  and 
furnished  with  numerous  hooks  serving  to  attach  them  so  closely  to  the 
hair  and  fleece  of  animals  touching  them,  that  they  are  sometimes  carried 
for  miles  away  from  their  native  spot.  Another  mode  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  plants  is  thus  brought  before  him. 

Or  perchance,  if  it  is  spring  time,  he  may  gather  a  hand^l  of  primroses 
and  wonder  why  they  fade  so  soon,  even  though  put  into  water.     Bid  him 
the  next  time  break  off  bunches  of  leaves  and  flowers  together  a  little 
way  below  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  try  how  they  will  live  in  water. 
When  he  sees  them  for  a  considerable  time  remaining  as  fresh  as  when 
first  gathered,  he  will  naturally  come  to  you  for  a  reason,  and  you  can 
explain  to  him  that  the  surface  of  the  leaves  in  plants  is  perforated  with 
small  pores  through  which  the  leaf  breathes  in  air,  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  which  changes  the  watery  particles  drawn  out  of  the  earth  by  the  root 
and  forced  into  the  leaf  from  a  white  fluid  into  green  sap.     This  sap  is 
then  sent  back  through  the  leaf-stalk  into  the  main  stem,  from  which  it 
rises  again  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.     He  will  now  easily  understand  why 
his  gathered  primrose  blossoms  soon  fade  because  water  alone  is  not  their 
proper  food ;  they  require  sap  also,  and  that  they  cannot  obtain  if  separated 
from  the  leaves.     This  simple  explanation  and  the  experiment  which  ac- 
companied it  will  at  once  give  him  an  insight  into  that  important  branch 
of  vegetable  economy,  the  respiration  of  plants,  and  he  will  perceive  how 
the  absence  of  leaves  in  tlie  winter  arrests  the  growth  of  plants  during 
that  season.     He  will  examine  other  leaves,  and  if  you  find  him  interested 
in  the  subject,  ask  him  to  guess  why  the  leaves  of  plants  that  float  in  the 
water  have  pores  only  on  the  upper  surface,  and  why  those  of  submerged 
plants  have  usually  none  at  all.     He  will  perhaps  answer  that  ho  does  not 
know.     If  so,  put  some  such  leading  question  as  this :  What  does  the 
floating  plant  want  to  get  through  its  pores  ?    He  will  answer,  "  air."     On 
which  side  does  the  air  lie  ?    "  The  upper."    Then  where  should  the  pores 
be  ?    "  The  upper,  of  course."     He  will  probably  catch  your  meaning ; 
his  mind  will  follow  yours,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  work  out  the  next 
problem  you  give  him  by  reasoning  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  plant  he  is  examining. 

Or  suppose  a  very  probable  occurrence,  that  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
plorations he  falls  amongst  the  nettles,  he  will  very  possibly  express  a  wish 
that  there  were  no  such  things  as  nettles ;  he  cannot  see  of  what  use  they 
are.     Point  out  to  him  the  Peacock  Atalanta,  and  tortoise-shell  butter- 
flies (and  there  is  no  cliild  'wlao  ^oei^  iio\.  \q.n^  la.  \s^\Xet&:3^,  ^aad  then  show 
Vm  the  caterpillar  of  these 'be^iutiM  m?^^V^  i^^^^vsi^  QXi.*Os^^  T\siSJ^^\^ '». 
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ita  favorite  food,  and  you  will  easily  lead  Mm  to  draw  the  moial  for  him- 
self that  everything  is  of  Bome  use,  and  that  all  that  God  has  made  is  very 
good. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  these  simple  examples  of 
what  may  be  done  to  interest  a  child  in  those  things  vhicb  are  too  often 
passed  unheeded  both  by  pupil  and  teacher.  Tho  animal  kingdom  presents 
a  still  larger  field  for  our  observation  and  inBtniction,  and  many  a  mond 
lesaon  wO  be  insensibly  learned  as  oar  pupil  watches  the  Imbits  and 
aotions  of  the  domestic  animals  to  whom  he  is  aconatomed,  or  of  tho 
munerous  insects  he  has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  Thus  if  yon  watch 
with  him  the  tmsy  labors  of  a  colony  of  ante  on  a  sunny  day,  and  see  them 
bringing  out  their  stores  to  dry  after  the  rain,  his  interest  will  be  excited, 
and  when  next  he  passes  the  spot  perhaps  he  will  stop  to  see  '*  what  those 
busy  little  fellows  are  doing  now,  and  he  will  in  looking  at  them  learn  a 
lesson  of  industry  and  activity.  In  like  manner  the  spider  in  her  continued 
efforta  to  fasten  her  thread  to  some  adjacent  twig  will  teach  him  per- 
severance  j — the  squirrel,  with  her  store  of  nuts  and  acorns  provided  for 
wint^'a  use  the  value  of  core  and  foresight;  and  so  in  a  thonsand  other 
iastanoes,  similar  lessons  will  be  drawn. 

In  all  onr  walks,  however,  there  is  one  point  wo  cannot  too  forcibly 
impress  upon  a  child's  mind,  and  that  more  by  example  than  precept:  it  is 
tiiis,  to  avoid  inflicting  pain  even  to  the  meanest  creature.  If  a  worm  or 
a  beetle  l>e  in  your  path  be  careful  to  step  over  it,  and  tho  child  will  soon 
learn  to  follow  your  example.  Let  him  play  and  fondle  with  the  animals 
around  him  as  much  as  he  pleases,  so  that  it  is  consonant  with  safety;  it 
^ves  both  him  and  them  pleasure,  but  never  permit  him  to  toase  them. 
In  this  way  you  will  impress  a  law  of  kindness  upon  his  mind  which  will 
never  afterwards  be  forgotten,  and  he  may  have  occasion  to  bless  through- 
out eternity  the  country  walks  he  took  with  you  when  a  child.  C. 


Btbtehs  of  Educatioh  nrriLB. — Were  we  all  gifted  with  nEorly  the  eame  oapabiliUea, 
■nd  combiiiatloiiB,  and  degrees  of  dispositions,  and  were  most  in^viduala  of  the  same 
dasa  pretty  ocarly  Bimil^lj  circaiUBtaiiccd,  it  would  be  companitivol^  easy  to  adapt 
systems  of  education  to  the  Beyeral  ranis  of  persons  in  aociely.  But  aa  tho  perceptiOB 
■u  things  produces  effects,  according  to  the  constitution  and  present  temper  of  thu  mind, 
in  the  same  manner  its  the  same  sort  of  food  is  differently  digested,  according  to  t^ 
GonititntioD  and  present  state  of  the  Btomach,  &c,,  no  author  has  attempted  to  do  more 
than  to  suggest  some  general  principles  for  tbe  management  of  youth,  to  be  applied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governor,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  constitution,  both  of 
mind  tmd  body,  present  stale  of  feeling  and  health,  existing  circumstances,  and  Aiture 
prospocti  in  li&. — Atun. 
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EXAMINATION    AS    A    MEANS    AND    A    TEST   OF 

EDUCATION. 

[E  Oxford  system  and  the  public  school  system  make  much  of 
examination,  and  use  it  as  an  actual  means,  of  daily  and  hourly  use. 
In  a  good  College,  a  man  is  examined  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen 
men,  only  too  happy  to  hear  his  mistakes,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
stop  the  class  altogether  twice  or  even  thrice  every  morning.  Be- 
tween breakfast  and  lunch  a  young  gentleman  may  expose  himself 
in  Euclid,  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  nMyinity,  and  finally  break  down 
in  Thucydides,  with  the  certainty  that  all  the  class  not  honored  with  his 
personal  Mendship  will  make  fon  of  him  over  their  wine.  This  goes  on  all 
the  term,  and  at  the  end  of  it — that  is,  three  times  a  year — he  is  examined 
at  what  they  call  ''collections"  by  the  Head  of  the  College  and  all  the 
tutors  together.  These  are  only  College  matters,  and  when  a  man's  character 
is  fully  established  for  good  or  bad,  he  may  become  indifPerent  to  so  domestio 
a  scrutiny.  He  has  now,  however,  three  public  examinations  to  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  the  University.  On  these  occasions  he  has  to  answer  % 
word  of  mouth  questions,  generally  as  trying  and  malicious  as  the  examiners 
can  devise,  besides  a  good  deal  of  "  paper  work."  These  examinations  are 
absolutely  public.  Any  Londoner  can  go  down  to  Oxford  by  train,  ask  the  way 
to  the  schools,  walk  in  and  hear  a  man  examined,  and  if  he  cares,  can  obtain 
the  name  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  an 
examination  has  been  attended  by  the  candidate's  father,  by  his  jealous 
fellow- townsman,  by  his  intended,  by  a  parcel  of  school  girls  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  by  London  snobs  in  the  most  captious  mood,  or  by  village  school- 
masters. For  a  long  time  past,  for  living  memory  at  least,  this  has  been 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  system,  and  they  who  are  familiar 
with  it  regard  with  unutterable  contempt  the  spectacle  of  a  lecturer  de- 
claiming in  a  theatre  to  one  or  two  hundred  men,  who  only  listen  as  they 
like,  and  if  they  do  listen  have  nothing  to  stamp  what  they  hear  on  their 
memories,  or  compel  the  exercise  of  their  reason  upon  it.  Education  by 
this  process  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  education  without  it. 

At  our  Universities  and  public  schools  the  scholar  is  taught  by  one  man, 
or  by  one  set  of  men,  and  examined  by  another.  The  examinations  at  the 
public  schools  are  conducted  by  the  "posers,"  or  examiners,' who  come 
down  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are  selected  for  their  literary  repu- 
tation and  their  character  for  fairness.  The  Examiners  change,  and  if  the 
schoolmasters  trim  their  teaching  to  one  set  of  Examiners,  they  find  them- 
selves and  their  scholars  baulked  by  a  new  set.  At  the  Universities,  even 
in  College,  all  the  tutors,  or  appointed  Examiners,  test  together  what  has 
been  taught  by  the  tutors  separately.  The  University  Examiners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  College  tutors,  and  are  under  more  inducements  to 
disparage  their  teaching  than  to  make  the  best  of  it.  This  constitutes  a 
rigorous,  and  even  severe  system.  It  is  the  system  to  make  men  conscienti- 
ously, fully,  and  exactly  informed  on  what  they  profess  to  know.  It  is  tlie 
system  which  trains  a  statesman  to  make  half  a  dozen  long  statements  in 
an  evening,  on  wholly  different  matters,  so  correctly  that  not  a  word  shall 
be  impugned.  It  is  the  system  to  teach  constant  responsibility — to  make 
men  speak  and  act  as  they  who  must  give  an  account.  It  also  teaches  great 
readiness,  power  of  expression,  and  also  that  power  of  looking  a  man  in  the 
face  which  is  so  appreciated  in  "En^A!^  fto^\a\,-^ .  ^\3l^  ^  %^^\r?ocl  ^sNjist  be 
fdngalarly  adapted  for  a  state  ot  ^ode\,^  ^xid  ^^\\ic^Sxv^\is^:Q^^ 
'w;  and  it  is  with  great  misgWiug  t\i?Lt  ^\e  xo^^'c^^ix"^^  ^\X^\sx^\»\.^^^^»&^V^^ 
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The  result  of  the  examinations  brings  out  the  fact,  already  known  to  well 
informed  obseryerS;  that  the  practice  of  our  ordinary  schools  for  the  middle 
class  is  altogether  different.  It  is  one  which  has  hardly  any  tests,  which 
can  stand  none,  and  which  will  be  apt  to  fly  from  them  when  applied. 
We  know  not  how  a  thriving  shopkeeper  or  farmer  selects  a  school  for  his 
son,  but  he  does  not  make  it  essential  that  the  school  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  test.  The  schoolmaster  is  to  take  care  of  his  boy  but  he  does  not  ask, 
Qut8  ctisfodiet  ipsos  cmtodes  ?  That  is  about  the  last  thing  he  thinks  of. 
Yet  it  is  the  most  essential  part  of  our  public  school  and  University  system. 
As  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  commercial  schools,  they  do 
not  themselves  apply  the  test  of  frequent  and  repeated  examination ;  they 
do  not  go  over  the  ground  again  and  again ;  in  history,  for  example,  they 
take  a  boy  through  the  details  of  a  new  reign,  without  securing  that  he 
remembers  the  characters,  the  chief  events,  the  order,  or  even  the  name  of 
the  preceding ;  they  take  a  class  through  the  cities  of  Siberia  when  it  has 
forgotten  every  city  but  one,  if  not  that  also,  in  France ;  they  lay  no  foun- 
dation ;  they  impart  no  method ;  they  drag  the  reluctant  mind  slipshod,  but 
not  hurried,  through  a  dead  level  of  names  and  dates ; — mere  words,  that 
soon  &de  from  the  memory,  because  they  never  stood  for  ideas.  In  the  last 
generation  there  was  a  cry  against  learning  *'by  heart,"  or  "by  rote,"  as 
it  was  called.  Even  that  is  now  little  in  use ;  and  as  schoolboys,  of  the 
class  we  are  speaking  of,  remember  nothing,  understand  nothing,  and  can 
answer  no  questions,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  have  learned  anything 
at  all,  except  a  few  mechanical  operations,  the  power  of  writing  a  neat 
copy,  or  doing  a  simple  **  sum."  One  thing  is  very  clear, — such  boys  are 
never  fit  to  be  schoolmasters,  or  anything  else  that  requires  exactness  and 
readiness — ^in  other  words,  truth  and  practical  power.  The  University  of 
Oxford,  therefore,  renders  an  important  service  to  those  who  want  a  test 
for  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  security  that  a  man  knows  what  he  professes  to 
know  reaUy,  and  to  a  practical  purpose. 

Of  course,  a  man  may  know  a  great  deal,  and  may  have  great  powers  of 
mind,  without  being  able  to  stand  examinations,  or  being  able  to  profit 
much  by  the  system  in  which  they  form  the  chief  part.  A  boy  may  be 
naturally  absent,  speculative,  dreamy,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and 
only  slowly  apprehending  and  assimilating  what  demands  admission  from 
witiiout.  Even  his  hearing  and  seeing  may  not  be  so  quick  as  some  people's. 
He  may  be  a  poet,  with  his  head  full  of  images  or  his  tongue  running  with 
rhyme.  He  may  have  such  a  difficulty  of  utterance  as  to  make  him  tardy 
in  his  replies,  and  create  a  fatal  discouragement  to  exertion.  He  may  have 
an  odd  humour,  which  always  tempts  him  to  put  things  in  an  unexpected 
way.  Such  a  boy  or  man  may  be  capable  of  great  thmgs  with  time  and 
opportunity  for  quiet  reflection.  He  may  have  singular  powers  and  a  walk 
of  his  own.  But  he  must  And  out  his  own  powers  and  make  his  own  walk, 
for  he  must  not  expect  society  to  give  him  much  aid  in  so  solitary  an 
enterprize.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  few  things  indeed  are 
there  that  he  is  fit  for.  So  he  has  no  right  to  ask  for  the  certificate  of  a 
University  to  his  general  powers.  It  does  not,  and  it  cannot,  show  much 
fsLYOT  to  eccentric  minds  and  exceptional  attainments.  Oxford  has  often 
denied  honors  and  rewards  to  men  of  a  wonderfril  genius  for  one  thing  or 
another,  but  deficient  in  some  other  necessary  knowledge  or  accomplishment, 
and  indeed  would  be  only  practicing  a  fraud  on  the  public  if  it  guaranteed 
them  for  men  of  general  proficiency  and  inteOigence  Tnst^  Xs^eaxvsifc  *sis^K^ 
iad  exhibited  tbia  or  that  remarkable  faculty. — Die  Times. 
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INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS. 

)HE  main  object  of  these  schools  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  our 
public  schools  to  habits  of  industry.  In  the  industrial  schools 
connected  with  reformatories,  in  which  the  State  and  the  managers 
stand  in  loco  parentis^  it  may  be  right  to  begin  earlier  the  teacMng 
of  handicrafts  effectively,  and  with  a  view  to  pupils  being  fitted  to 
work  their  way  through  the  world.  But  does  it  not  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  educational  functions  of  the  State  to  occupy  its  tune 
with  gardens  and  wash-houses  ?  Admitting  the  duty,  is  it  right  to  tax  the 
young  with  habits  of  manual  industry  before  ten  years  of  age  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  tax  intellect,  and  mould  wil  and  feeling  ?  When  boys  and  girls 
leave  their  desks  at  that  tender  age,  they  need  scope  for  exuberant  and 
unfettered  play  of  muscle.  The  average  age  at  which  children  leave  school 
in  England  is  about  ten.  To  force  habits  of  manual  industry  in  addition 
to  habits  of  mental  industry  within  that  period  is  sham ;  and  worse,  it  is 
cruelty.  In  maturer  years,  after  sedentary  employments,  quiet  work  in  a 
garden,  or  over  some  mechanical  ingenuity,  may  be  the  most  delightful 
amusement  we  seek.  Our  physiological  condiUon  prefers  regularity  of 
movement,  though  not  the  biu^en  of  restraint.  What  relish  can  children 
under  ten,  on  leaving  a  close  school  room,  have  for  tailoring  or  shoe  mak- 
ing ?  After  restraint  in  school,  is  not  the  closeness  and  concentrativeness 
of  look  which  even  lighter  forms  of  work,  like  weeding  demand,  an  un- 
healthfol  burden  ?  Is  not  the  whole  system  far  more  likely  to  destroy  than 
foster  a  love  of  industry  at  that  tender  age  ?  Would  the  rich  man  endure 
to  see  his  son  bent  down  thus  early  to  the  lessons  of  industry  ?  Most 
assuredly  the  poor  man's  child  will  learn  lessons  of  labor,  and  begin  the 
battle  of  life  early  enough,  without  Grovemment  and  the  mistaken  benevo- 
lence of  fatherly  committees  pushing  these  struggles  a  few  years  earher 
into  the  histories  of  the  too  soon  distressed  labor  life.  What  have  children 
of  that  tender  age  to  do  with  industry  ?  Give  their  spirit  life ;  give  in- 
tellect culture ;  give  depth  and  fervour  to  purpose ;  and  their  fhture  life 
will  naturally  shape  itself  to  circumstances,  or  resolutely  bend  them  at  will, 
and  in  either  case  make  the  most  of  all  things. 

The  industry  children  need  is  the  industry  of  frolic.  Let  the  play  hours 
of  their  brief  school  life  be  given  to  the  boisterous  activity  of  the  play 
ground,  or  to  a  scamper  in  the  country  :  let  them  know  the  blessings  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air ;  of  the  ice-field  in  winter,  and  the  greensward  in 
summer.  N'ature,  not  art,  is  childhood's  teacher ;  and  freedom,  not  toil,  is 
childhood's  privilege.  Sunbeams  and  snowflakes,  clouds,  breezes  and 
tempests  are  the  God-given  ministries  that  children  love.  It  is  at  once 
most  unphilosophical  and  heartless  to  tear  them  away  from  all  that  in 
nature  they  cling  to,  and  which  their  God  has  given  to  them  as  their 
peculiar  heritage,  and  to  pen  them  in  field  or  workshop,  It  is  impolitic. 
Let  the  burden  and  heat  of  toil  be  postponed  till  the  spirit  has  greater 
strength,  and  the  body  a  fuller  pulse ;  and  the  State  will  ultimately  be 
consolidated  by  more  vigorous,  more  intelligent,  and  more  cheerful  men 
and  women.  The  tendency  of  these  unnatural  processes  is  to  materialize 
life,  and  make  it  mechanical  and  gloomy ;  not  to  intellectualize,  and  make 
impulsive,  and  resolute,  and  cheerful. 

To  secure  right  training  for  the  young,  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the 
spare  hours  of  our  students  in  owi  ttaanisi^  c^^^'b^  \ife  ^^^^i^  tci  some 
hraach  of  natural  science,  and  gvve  a\3i^exe,ex\j^c,^\ftlQT^\vRRK?«iSs^ 
mpetiiioTi^—FraBer'^  State  of  our  Edrwatiortal  Euter-prlt*. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


TVanslated  from  Bieaterweg' 8  **Almanac,^^  fJahrhwhJ  for  1855-6 

Geography.     Ey  AbbeKbode. 

TPTien  has  the  synchronisttcal*  method  its  right  place  ? 

STnchronism  is  not  suitable  for  beginners.  It  requires  an  advanced 
standing  to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  development  of  nations, 
and  understandingly  to  pursue  the  gradual  progress  in  it.  To  whoever  is 
not  able  to  survey  that  progress  in  its  degrees,  and,  when  arrived  at  a 
remarkably  high  point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other 
nations  to  view,  interweaving  them  with  the  former  picture,  and  thus  to 
compose  a  totality  of  those  intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  synchronistical 
treatment  of  history  remains  sterile.  Therefore,  scarcely  even  the  pupils 
of  the  first  class,  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  can  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

Who  has  recommended  the  hiographical  method  f 

It  may  be  said  that  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized 
it 'as  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  beginners.  For  this  grade,  nearly  all 
modem  methodic  histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biogra- 
phical instruction.  In  higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been 
arranged  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

Who  has  recommended  the  regressive  method  ? 

Dr.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "Scientific  School  Instruction  as  a 
Whole,"  fder  toissenschaftUche  Schulunterricht  als  ein  OanuSy)  Hamm, 
1834,  is  one  of  the  first.  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recommended  it,  especially  for  the 
history  of  the  native  country,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  &c."  fOrund- 
9iuge  einer  netien  methode,  etc.  J  Number^,  1839. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  chronological  method? 

From  time  immemorial,  scarcely  any  other  method  has  been  used  in 
Germany  than  this ;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnogra- 
phical principle.  ITntil  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  majority  of  schools,  of 
classical  histories,  and  of  text-books  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by 
many  competent  historians  and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elemen- 
tary, burgher,  and  real  schools  and  gymnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by 
mythology,  others  by  a  biographical  course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to 
ancient  lustory,  others  to  nationed  history ;  others,  again,  attempt  to  suit 
the  various  wants  by  a  particulsu:  partition  of  the  material,  by  all  sorts  of 
principles  of  treatment,  by  accommodation  to  the  different  stages  of  life,  or 
by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  fcharacterhilderyj  above  the  general 
course  of  history. 

Wh<>  has  tried  to  introduce  the  grouping  method  ? 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-counsellor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "Instmction 
in  the  History  of  our  Country  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  fBer  vater- 
Idndische  Geschichtsunterricht  in  unsem  JSlementarschulen,J  Coblenz,  1842, 
to  promote  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  fatherland  by  a  vivid  transfer 
into  the  midst  of  national  life,  by  historical  facts  grouped  around  a  national 
calendar,  with  the  exclusion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting 
the  coherent  material  well  wrought  together  in  one  mould ;  besides  making 
the  whole  more  fruitful  by  communicating  impoiiant  patriotic  documents 
and  like  best  patriotic  songs. 


Simultaneous. 

^1. 
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In  a  diflfercnt  way,  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  the 
"World,  on  Pcatalozzi's  Principles,"  (  Weltgeschichte  nach  Pestaloz&fs  Grutd- 
sdtzen,  etc. J  Hildborghausen,  1841,  recommends  a  grouping  of  the  entire 
history  after  certain  categories  of  the  material,  (home,  society,  state,  nation, 
religion,  science,  and  art,)  in  each  of  which  the  suitable  material  of  all  time 
is  comparatively  placed  beside  each  other. 

IFhat  are  the  most  recent  tendencies  concerning  historical  instruction  f 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  interweave  classical  sentences 
and  good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  vivify  historical  instruction  by 
dramatiziiig  it,  and  so  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natard 
history,  by  story  and  song.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  concentra- 
tion, various  combinations  with  geography,  natural  knowledge  and  religion, 
and  even  with  the  hymn  book,  are  recommended.  An  endeavour  has  also 
been  made  to  simplify  the  material  for  common  wants,  by  cutting  off  the 
less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of  national  history,  and  to  compensate  for 
this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief  characters  and  events.  This  has 
fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  liistorical  characterbilder,  which  are  now 
in  various  works,  at  the  teacher's  command,  to  be  used  chiefly  for  a  good 
Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is  endeavoured  to  view 
more  closely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's  own ;  to  give 
more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather  more 
into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  one's  own  account  in  the  execution. 
For  each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

WTiat  is  to  be  thought  of  these  tendencies  ? 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher 
of  history  must  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and 
natural  sciences ;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  suitable  guide  for  instruction  in  national  history, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it.  To  interweave 
many  sayings  of  a  celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of 
the  narration,  may  be  quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate 
a  great  hero  or  event  of  history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description 
by  a  good  song  also.  But  more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and  therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic 
and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no  doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national 
"  characterbilder.^^  A  prominent  regard  for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only 
difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To  have  better  care  than  hitherto 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid  subjective  tendencies,  particularly 
in  modem  history,  will  be  approved  by  all  sensible  persons. 

Sow  far  is  geography  to  he  cared  for  in  teaching  history? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all 
historical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The 
common  way  in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of 
the  various  nations  and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally 
to  insert  it  in  fragments.  In  this  way  of  course,  geography  has  not  its 
degree;  because  for  many  geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of 
reference  and  connectjion.  Further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at 
every  time  only  the  corresponding  geography  of  that  period,  so  that 
comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present  time  would  be  needed, — a 
necesaity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young  people.     The  plan  by 
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which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  historical  ones  ( the 
former  analytically^  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would  consider  as  a 
praiseworthy  comhination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is  indispensahle 
to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  clear  as  possihle.  Instruction 
in  history  can  neillier  he  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geography,  nor 
can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The  same 
is  true  vice  versa. 

TThat  is  the  value  of  historical  poetry  in  teaching  history  f 

So  far  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its 
artistical  glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionahly  of  high 
Talue,  and  the  appropriate  use  of  it  cannot  he  too  much  recommended. 
But,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  truth,  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical 
persons  and  their  exploits,  it  is  no  longer  of  importance  for  instruction, 
even  if  the  poems  he  of  great  poetical  value. 

Why  are  the  historical  dates  so  valuable  ? 

It  may  he  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that  without  fiixing  the  dates, 
instruction  and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the 
pupil  is  not  yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon 
as  that  consciousness  is  awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  connected 
with  the  date,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  better  remembered,  better 
understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and  better  distinguished  from  related 
phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple  monitors  of  memory,  and  can 
never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to  be  limited  for  children, 
and  sometimes  to  be  made  rouud  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  memory.  They 
help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the  naturid 
development  of  events ;  nay,  a  sensible  Eurangement  of  them  often  aids  the 
understanding  of  related  events  better  than  any  long  expositions  could  do. 

W7i4xt  is  the  didactic  value  of  good  historical  pictures,  maps  and  tables  ? 

In  teaohing,  very  much  depends  on  making  history  intuitive  and  lively. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  appropriate  means, 
fiuch  89  historical  pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  often  the 
historical  action  more  clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  descrip- 
.tion  by  words.  Of  course  they  must  be  true  and  of  artistic  worth.  Historical 
maps  aid  best  the  perception  of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical 
transaction,  and  often  afford  the  most  natural  representation  of  its  results 
upon  the  position  of  nations  and  states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables 
facilitate  both  a  short  review  of  the  chief  events  in  chronological  and  syn- 
chronistical  order,  and  a  firmer  impression  on  the  memory,  by  bringing  to 
view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  falliug  of  nations,  &c.  Also  they 
can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  different  movements  of  develop- 
ment at  the  same  time  in  state,  church,  science,  and  art. 

In  what  respects  does  private  reading  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  everything  desirable  for  youth,  it 
is  very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  com- 
plete  the  historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed 
fiuniliarity  with  the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  of  the 
country.  Fortunately,  the  desire  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
common  among  youth  :  and  even  to  a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better 
occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical  reading. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF   THOMAS  ARNOLD. 

are  more  readily  taught  by  example  than  by  precept.  The 
dead  are  sometimes  more  powerful  than  the  living,  nor  is  it 
strictly  true  that  the  only  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Astronomers  tell  us  that  if  one  of  the  fixed  stars  should  be 
blotted  from  the  firmament,  years  must  roll  on  ere  its  last  ray 
would  reach  our  earth.  It  is  so  when  the  good  die.  Long  after 
dust  has  claimed  its  native  dust,  nations  are  swayed  by  their 
influence,  and  the  light  of  their  example  becomes  the  beacon  guide  of 
kindred  minds,  through  succeeding  generations.  Among  those  who,  hving 
dead  yet  live,  and  from  whose  labors  the  world  is  now  reaping  a  plentiAil 
harvest,  the  name  of  Thomas  Arnold  stands  pre-eminent,  especially  in 
whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  education.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose 
to  attempt  his  biography,  nor  to  comment  upon  his  writings,  but  to  view  his 
life  as  furnishing  an  example,  which  the  humblest  teacher  in  the  land  may 
fittingly  strive  to  imitate.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  great  mind  to  know 
how  to  condescend  to  things  of  low  estate,  and  in  a  good  teacher  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  know  how  to  so  unite  dignity  with  kindness,  that  pupils, 
while  they  preserve  all  due  respect,  may  also  be  drawn  into  perfect  freedom 
of  expression. 

In  the  relations  existing  between  Arnold  and  his  scholars,  this  freedom 
was  peculiarly  marked.  There  was,  on  his  part,  no  haughty  reserve  so 
chilling  to  the  heart  of  a  generous  boy.  There  was  no  fictitious  dignity 
inspired  by  the  name  of  teacher ;  neither  did  he  single  himself  out  fix)m 
among  his  pupils  as  a  being  worthy  of  their  regard,  but  too  exalted  for 
their  love.  He  mingled  in  their  sports,  and  of  its  effect  upon  himself  let 
him  be  his  own  witness.  '*  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good  deal  with 
you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  possible.  I  did  this  continually,  more 
and  more,  before  I  left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping  and 
performing  all  other  gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity,  and  sometimes 
sailing  or  rowing  with  them.  They,  I  believe,  always  liked  it,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  like  a  boy  and  foimd  myself  constantly  the  better  for  it." 

What  was  the  feeling  of  his  pupils  towards  him  ?  They  possessed  for 
him  the  deepest  reverence,  inspired  by  his  innate  goodness  of  heart,  as  well 
as  by  his  superior  knowledge.  They  were  attached  by  the  love  of  right, 
the  supreme  regard  for  truth,  the  unfeigned  humility,  which  were  such 
conspicuous  traits  in  his  character,  and,  while  in  a  degree  they  were  in- 
fluenced to  cultivate  the  same  traits,  they  also  looked  for  his  approval,  a 
thing  most  worthy  to  be  sought  for  next  to  that  of  GK)d  and  the  conscience. 
The  master  was  supreme,  yet  they  were  not  slaves.  They  feared  him,  but 
a  deeper  feeling  than  fear  pervaded  the  mass,  and  led  them  captives  at  his 
will. 

There  was  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  dependence,  which,  in  a  healthfully 
regulated  school,  must  exist  between  teacher  and  pupils,  whereby  they 
perceived  that  his  approval  was  a  thing  essential  to  their  happiness,  and 
that  they  in  turn,  by  their  good  or  bad  actions,  seriously  affected  his  com- 
fort. Again,  his  control  over  them  was  never  impaired  by  his  life.  "  His 
interest  and  sympathy  with  boys,"  says  one,  "  far  exceeded  any  outward 
manifestations  of  it."  The  boys  knew  this,  felt  it,  believed  it  with  the 
whole  soul,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  "  by  the  genial  influence  of 
his  whole  character,  displayed  consistently  whenever  he  appeared  before 
them." 
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Besides  the  relations  he  sustained  to  his  pupils,  those  which  he  sustained 
to  his  profession  and  to  the  world  ahout  him  are  instructive.  His  was  not 
a  life  i^  of  selfishness  and  sloth,  cold  and  isolated,  hut  one  characterized 
in  every  department  of  increasing  activity.  ITeither  was  this  the  jealous 
activity  of  one  seeking  his  own  preferment,  merely  making  teaching,  and 
the  seeming  love  of  it,  the  means  hy  which  he  might  accomplish  certain 
ends.  He  was  known  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  writer,  and  as  an  ardent  Mend  of 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  his  profession,  or  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  was  his  aim  to  awaken  and 
draw  out  thought,  and  to  induce  discussion.  Upon  a  certain  subject  he 
says,  '*  feeling  sincerely  that  my  own  information  is  limited,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  write  upon  it  who  may  be 
far  better  acquainted  with  its  details  than  I  am."  Again  he  writes,  "  I 
cannot  teU  of  myseK  how  to  mend  the  existing  evil,  but  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  its  magnitude." 

In  this  respect  the  example  of  Arnold  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  by 
American  educators.  There  is  much  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  over- 
come in  the  minds  of  teachers,  many  old  dogmas  to  be  exploded — many 
new  theories  to  be  examined.  When  Themistocles  would  build  again  the 
walls  of  Athens,  he  spared  neither  the  temples  of  the  gods,  nor  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors.  Nothing  was  too  sacred,  nothing  too  profane.  He  invaded 
all  places,  both  public  and  private,  and  enlisted  the  services  of  bondsmen 
and  freemen,  that  he  might  speedily  accomplish  his  end.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  seeming  progress,  and  if  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  times,  we  ought  not  only  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  present  resources, 
but  to  increase  them  by  every  means  in  our  power,  remembering  that  "every 
man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  which,  as  men  do,  of  course,  seek 
to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they,  of  duty,  to  endeavour 
themselves,  byway  of  amends,  to  be  both  a  help  and  an  ornament  thereto." 
There  is  no  great  merit  in  reading,  yet  never  writing ;  in  thinking,  yet 
never  taking ;  in  accumulating  knowledge,  if  we  hoard  it,  as  the  miser  does 
his  gold,  or  hide  it,  as  the  slothful  servant  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth. 

But  there  is  one  view  in  which  the  life  of  Arnold  rises  into  still  higher 
significance.  He  was  a  christian  teacher.  "Above  all,"  he  writes  "let 
me  mind  my  own  personal  work, — to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and 
believing, — laboring  to  do  God's  work,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be 
done  by  me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it." 
"  What  we  must  look  for  here,  first,*'  he  says,  "  is  moral  and  religious 
principle."     Ought  it  not  to  be  so  in  every  school  ? 

What  would  Arnold  have  said  had  he  taught  in  some  of  our  American 
cities,  and  been  told  that,  not  only  must  the  voice  of  prayer  be  silenced, 
but  that  even  the  Word  of  God  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  school-room  ? 
All  over  our  land  are  men  to  be  found,  and  their  number  is  not  few,  who 
advocate  the  total  prohibition  of  every  kind  of  religious  infiuence  in  our 
common  schools.  They  may  err  through  ignorance,  but  their  error  is  none 
the  less  great  and  alarming,  and  ought  to  meet  the  firm,  unyielding  re- 
monstrance of  every  Christian  teacher  in  the  land. 

Prom  the  religious  life  of  Arnold,  there  is  space  to  inculcate  only  the 
lesson  that  a  teacher's  religion  should  not  be  merely  the  foundation  of  his 
life,  covered  from  sight  by  worldly  cares,  but  his  life  itself.  Permeating 
and  penetrating  every  thought,  speaking  in  every  action,  giving  life  and 
meaning  to  every  expression,  it  is  as  necessary  to  his  s\iQe^«&  «je»^'&^^5ros&s^ 


TSB  UST  (HMD  VI«HT. 


[Noble,  broad-minded,  christian -hearted  Thomas  Arnold!  Right  glad 
are  we  to  see  your  gifted  mind,  and  the  great  thoaghts  and  gooiily  deeds  it 
engrailed  on  many  a  froit&l  English  heart,  thns  honored  among  the  great 
American  people,  and  held  up  by  their  most  forward  men  as  a  guiding  light 
among  the  educators  of  this  mtffit  mindful  age  I  Wonld  that  his  pions  end 
yet  right  practical  and  manly  example  of  a  sound  English  Chorchman  vere 
still  among  us  to  invigorate  and  cheer  those  whom  he  instructed  by  his 
life-like  ChriBdanity,  even  more  than  by  his  masterly  poww  in  mooMing 
minds,  and  forming  the  moral  character  of  youth  after  hia  own  lofty  model 
Would  that  hia  stalwart  spirit  were  yet  here,  to  give  battle  to  the  Bomisli 
taint,  and  the  still  more  pemicioos,  narrow,  ignorant,  and  paiitanieal 
bigotry  which  ia  ao  Imaily  warping  many  of  the  worthiest  sons  <Mf  England  , 
to  excesses  and  hereaiea. — Hd.  J.  £.'] 


THE  LAST  GOOD  NIGHT. 


Close  hiB  ejrelidfl,  press  them  gently 

O'er  tho  dead  nnd  feded  eyes, 
For  the  BOuI  that  made  them  lovely 

Hath  retumod  to  the  sliiee. 
Wipe  the  death-drops  from  hia  (brchcad, 

Sever  one  dear  golden  troaa, 
Fold  hia  icy  hands  all  meekly, 

Smoothc  the  little  snowy  dress  : 
Scatter  Sowers  o'er  hia  pillow — 

Gentle  flowers,  so  pure  and  white- 
Lay  the  bud  upon  his  bosom, 

There— now  softly  say,  Good  Night. 


Wcai 


1  hia  feet  n, 


Tread  life's  rough  and  thoimy  track; 
We  arc  glad  our  heavenly  Father 

Took  hira  while  bis  heart  was  true, 
Wc  ar«  glad  He  did  aot  leave  him 

All  li&'a  trials  to  endure  : 
We  are  glad— and  yet  the  tear-drop 

Falletb  ;  for,  alaa  \  wo  know 
That  our  flre-eide  will  be  lonely, 

We  shall  miss  our  darling  so. 


While  the  twilight  ahadows  gather. 

We  shaU  wait  in  rain  to  feel 
little  ainu  all  white  and  dimided. 

Bound  our  necks  bo  softly  steal ; 
Our  wet  cheeks  will  misa  the  pressure 

Of  Bweet  lips  so  warm  and  red. 
And  our  bosom  sadly,  sadly. 

Hiss  that  darling  little  bead. 
Which  was  wont  to  rest  Uiere  sweetly, 

And  those  golden  eyes  so  bright. 
We  shall  miss  their  laving  glance. 


glance, 
GoodNi^ 


We  shall  miss  their  aafl 

When  the  morrow's  sun  is  ahimng. 

They  will  fake  this  cherished  form, 
They  will  bear  it  to  the  chorohyard, 

And  consign  it  to  the  wgra ; 
Well  whilt  matter  P  It  is  only 

The  clay-dress  our  i<arliiig  wore : 
God  hath  robed  him  as  an  angel. 

He  hath  need  of  this  no  more  ; 
Fold  his  hands,  and  o'er  hia  pillow 

Scatter  flowers  pure  and  white, 
Kiaa  that  marble  brow,  and  whivper, 

Once  again  a  last  Good  Night ! 
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PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

TJITE  as  much  aid  does  the  mind  derive  from  the  body  as  from  any- 
other  nutriment.  "We  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  one 
to  bring  the  frill  fruits  of  the  mind  to  bear  in  a  feeble  or  diseased 
body.  Very  valiantly  do  many  of  us,  with  weak  frames,  powerless 
digestion,  or  in£rm  lungs,  struggle  against  these  intestine  foes  of 
ours ;  but  it  will  not  do.  We  may  surmount  many  difficulties  and 
make  certain  progress,  but  we  cannot  achieve  the  pace  our  minds 
and  natural  intellectual  energies  were  constructed  for,  be  that  pace  what  it 
might.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  how  rapidly  school 
children  advanced  in  learning,  when  a  portion  of  their  school  hours  was 
suddenly  cut  off  and  given  to  out-door  labor  of  an  invigorating  kind.  In 
some  cases  it  has  positively  converted  useless  feeble  flaccid  children  with 
inert  stolid  minds,  into  handy  hardy  boys ;  apt  to  teach,  ready  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  in  understanding  its  application.  Again,  how  palpably  is  a 
school  always  enlivened,  and  the  work,  though  previously  flagging,  stimu- 
lated, when  the  manager  or  the  committee  man  or  the  head  master  goes  in 
and  orders  the  windows  to  be  opened. 

There  ia  not  one  school  or  led  room  in  a  htmd^ed  properly  ventilated. 

Were  this  done,  the  mental  power  of  every  child  in  the  room  is  immediately 
increased  by  twenty  per  cent. 

We  think  a  prize  should  be  offered  to  any  school  master  who  would 
honestly  carry  into  effect  an  establishment  for  young  gentlemen  where  the 
maximum  school  work  should  be  Ave  hours,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
be  given  to  out-door  athletic  pursuits,  of  which  not  only  manly  games, 
cricket,  rowing,  etc.  should  form  part,  but  hard  and  systematic  gardening. 
We  warrant  that  these  boys,  if  well  taught,  would  distance  the  sicklier  and 
feebler  lads  who  do  their  eight,  nine,  and  ten  hours  book  work  per  diem, 
in  any  given  course  of  scholastic  competition.  Then  what  an  immensely 
increased  power  of  moral  training  does  this  system  give  the  masters.  It  is 
out  of  doors,  in  the  work  and  friction  of  life,  that  the  nature  and  character 
of  each  boy  comes  out,  and  it  is  thus  that  it  can  best,  nay  alone,  be 
thoroughly  pruned  trained  and  nurtured. 

A  good  man,  Mr.  Hopley,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  bodily  exercise  in 
a  pamphlet  he  has  sent  us,  which  seems  a  forerunner  of  some  lectures  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful.  Mr.  Hopley  thus  speaks  of  the  general  value 
of  exercise : — 

The  more  thought  dwells  on  the  importance  of  muscular  exercise,  the  more  important 
it  appears. 

When  we  consider  that  the  <mly  way  of  maintaining  the  health  of  organs  is  by  per- 
mitting them  due  activity ;  and  then  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  organs — ^arteries, 
oapillaries,  veins,  nerves,  hones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  heart,  lungs,  skin,  with  myriads 
of  glands  and  other  vital  organs — which  can  he  excited  to  due  activity  only  by  exercising 
the  muscles  ;♦  moreover,  when  we  hear  in  remembrance  that  during  healthful  muscular 
exertion  the  ,mind  is  rendered  active,  the  senses  quickened,  nutrition  aided,  the  blood 
purified,  and  the  whole  man  improved, — ^when  we  reflect  upon  these  things,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  if  the  generality  of  mankind  could  but  be  brought  to  comprehend 
and  observe  the  law  of  muscular  exercise,  it  would  be  a  great  step  towards  eradicating 
disease. 

*  The  skin  itself  is  studded  with  '•*'  myriads  of  glands,"  but  these  are  a  mere  few  com- 
pared with  the  countless  myriads  crowdmg  the  inner  system,  many  of  them  of  a  highly 
dlaborate  and  vitally  important  character,  foiming,  indeed,  large  complex  organs,  and 
all,  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  dependent  fi)r  th^  neallh  upon  muscular  exertion. 
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Circumstances  compel  many  to  break  this  law ;  but  many  break  it  through,  ignorance, 
and  children  through  the  ignorance  of  those  whose  unperformed  duty  it  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  live. 

He  gives  useful  warning  not  to  take  exercise  immediately  after  meals— 
a  caution  much  required — a  habit  very  prevalent  at  all  schoolsy  to  which 
every  child  is  prone. 

Some  well  meaning  preceptor,  on  rising  from  the  dinner  table,  thus  addresses  his 
pupils ; — "  Our  time  is  very  precious.  You  know  that  I  am  anxious  for  you  to  get 
through  your  present  course  of  studies  as  early  as  possible.  But  as  you  have  fceen  very 
diligent  this  morning,  I  will  spare  you  an  hour  for  a  game  of  foot-ball.  You  will  then 
come  in  aU  the  more  fr^sh  for  the  performance  of  your  afternoon  duties,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  continue  to  take  great  pains  to  do  well,  that  we  may  have  leisure  for  further 
relaxation  in  the  evening." 

Out  rush  the  happy  throng,  and  the  preceptor  follows  and  encourages  to  activity— « 
praises  their  prowess,  adds  spirit  to  their  game,  and  reaps  gratification  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  boys.  The  sport  at  an  end,  they  return  to  the  school-room,  and  each  seta 
ardently  to  work,  anxious  to  show  that  he  appreciates  the  little  holiday.  But  first  one 
pupil  finds  his  attention  flagging;  then  another;  then  a  third.  Time  goes  on,  and 
studies  progress  but  slowly.  The  preceptor  gently  reproves  now  this  scholar,  now  that ; 
but  inattention  seems  to  be  catching;  none,  or  very  few,  are  working  with  energy ;  there 
appears  a  general  idleness.  The  principal  (who  enjoyed  the  fresh  air,  without  the  violent 
exercise)  reels  eager  for  work.  He  tries  to  arouse  nis  boys  to  their  duties,  but  without 
effect.  He  considers  them  lazy  and  ungrateful,  and  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  he 
angry.  The  whole  afternoon  passes  uncomfortably,  and  studies  advance  scarcely  at  alL 
Two  or  three  pupils  (fortunate  in  not  having  felt  hungry  at  dinner  time,  or  from  some 
other  incidental  cause)  have  been  successful  in  their  endeavours,  have  gained  several 
places  in  their  classes,  and  are  considered  by  the  preceptor  "  good  and  thoughtful  boys :" 
others  feel  themselves  fallen  in  his  estimation.  When  tiie  pupils  are  left  to  themsdves, 
"  IdonH  know  how  it  was,"  says  one,  "but  Pm  sure  I  tried  to  please."  **  So  did  I," 
says  a  second,  "  but  somehow  or  other  I  could  not  work  this  afternoon."  '  "  Nor  I,"  aays 
a  third,  "  I'm  so  sorry."  "  Let  us,"  say  three  or  four  together,  "  ask  if  we  may  he 
called  earlier  to-morrow,  and  try  to  get  it  done  before  breakfSast." 

Now  this  is  a  simple  picture  of  truth.  And  these  are  schoolboys'  troubles,  and  school- 
boys* feelings.  And  these  things  are  constantly  occurring.  They  are  facts  so  common 
to  so  many  schools,  that  there  are  few  persons,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  such  estah- 
lishments,  but  must  call  to  mind  numerous  instances  of  afternoons  passed  in  this  manner. 
Here  preceptor  and  pupils  all  wished  to  act  well — all  strove  to  do  their  best — yet,  all 
met  with  discomfiture.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Educational  systetn  was  not  baml  upon 
physiological  principles. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  studies,  the  food  in  many  of  the  stomachs  was 
in  pretty  well  the  same  state  as  when  first  swallowed ;  the  vital  fiuid  was  busy  at  the 
surface  and  extremities  of  each  system;  at  first  the  boys  work  energetically ;  but  soon 
the  constitutional  excitement  produced  in  the  play-ground  subsides ;  5ien  there  is  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  abdominal  regions — ^the  more  vigorous  because  up  to  this  period  Nature 
has  been  thwarted  in  her  good  designs ;  the  various  brains  are  now  deprived  of  that  full 
supply  of  arterial  fluid  requisite  for  the  active  performance  of  their  functions ;  and  hence 
the  supposed  idleness  and  ingratitude  of  the  pupils,  and  consequent  disappointment  of 
the  teacher.  Probably  one  or  two  of  the  "  good  and  thoughtful  boys  "  are  afflicted  with 
stomach  trouble  the  day  following,  because  their  nervous  energy,  directed  by  an  anxious 
will,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  in  their  brains  an  undue  circulation  of  the  blood  which 
nature  requii-od  for  the  digestive  processes.* 

*  —  ■     ■  I   ■  ■  ■  I  I   ,  _...  ^,~,  m  ,  ■■■■  I.  -1^-  .        __  I  ^ 

*  If,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  it  be  highly  injurious  to  join,  directly  after  a  ftill  meal, 
in  an  energetic  game  of  foot-baU,  hockey,  cricket,  rackets,  or  any  other  sport  requiring 
great  muscular  activity,  it  must  be  equally  injiuious  for  the  working  man  to  be  engaged, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  threshing  com,  wielding  the  huge  forging-hammer,  or 
in  any  like  laborious  occupation.  Vast  numbers  among  our  hard  wrought  classes  suffer 
severely  from  the  habit  of  taking  (generally  in  a  far  too  hurried  manner)  their  most 
substantial  meal  about  mid-day,  and  almost  immediately  after,  returning  to  employments 
demanding  severe  bodily  exertion.  These  flagrant  violations  of  Nature's  laws  not  only 
occasion  an  incalcidable  amount  of  stomachic  disease,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  other 
BeiiouB  maladies — ^maladies  which  might  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  institution  of  more 
1^02202  arrangements. 
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And  here  we  may  see  the  error  of  deep  thinking  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  No 
human  organs  require  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
blood  as  the  brain  and  stomach.  These  organs,  therefore,  cannot  ^work  vigorously 
together.  If  superabundant  blood  be  excited  in  the  brain  when  the  principal  circulation 
should  be  in  the  regions  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  organ  must  be  rendered  more  or  less 
inactive.  Nothing  under  a  special  miracle  can  hinder  that  student  from  being  an 
unhappy  dyspeptic,  who  persists,  day  after  day,  in  poring  over  his  books  or  problems 
without  allowing  the  stomach  either  time  or  opportunity  to  carry  on  its  functions. 

Mr.  Hopley  is  a  man  after  our  own  heart ;  he  is  no  advocate  for  the  dull 
old  rutty  ways  which  used  to  be  mistaken  for  the  paths  of  wisdom,  when 
boys  were  trained  in  bag- wig  fashion.  He  would  make  both  repose  and 
exercise  cheerful  things,  thus  vastly,  as  he  justly  contends,  enhancing  their 
aid  to  health. 

Mirth  is  the  best  medicine  for  mind  and  body  at  that  period  after  meals.  By  its  action 
on  the  lungs  it  gives  a  healthful  motion  to  the  orgims  of  nutrition,  and  increases  the  flow 
of  blood  where  it  is  most  required.  "  Laughter,"  says  Professor  Hufeland,  "  is  one  oi 
the  greatest  helps  to  digestion  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  custom  prevalent 
among  our  forefathers,  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buffoons,  was  in  accordance 
with  true  medical  principles."  *  *  *  "Endeavour,"  he  adds,  "to  have  cheerful 
companions  at  your  meals :  what  nourishment  one  receives  amidst  mirth  and  jollity, 
will  certainly  produce  good  and  light  blood."* 

But  it  is  not  "mirth  and  jollity  "  alone,  it  is  happiness  of  every  kindy  that  conduces  to 
health.  It  may  be  received  as  an  established  fact  in  physiology,  that  every  pleasure 
which  does  not  tend  to  pain — pain  of  body  or  pain  of  consciencef — is  improvmg  to  the 
system ;  and  everything  which  conduces  to  health  is  not  only  in  itself  conducive  to 
pleasure,  but  renders  the  sentient  being  more  susceptible  of  pleasure.  The  very  follow- 
ing after  health  is  a  following  after  lawful  pleasure ;  and  if,  during  the  pursuit,  a  pain 
of  any  kind  attack  man's  constitution,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  hint  from  Nature  that 
he  is  departing  from  the  right  way. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  (says  Mr.  Hopley)  of  another  point  highly 
essential  to  be  observed  in  the  training  of  the  muscles, — Mcercise  always  proves  more 
beneficial  to  the  system  when  it  causes  gratijication  to  the  individual :  a  matter  easy  to 
comprehend,  if  we  reflect  that  every  act  is  the  consequence  of  an  emotion  of  the  mindy-^and 
therefore,  depends  on  the  working  of  the  brain. 

To  take  an  example :  The  botanist  in  his  rambles  suddenly  comes  upon  a  rare  and 
beautiful  flower ;  admiration  and  a  desire  to  possess  the  specimen  are  excited  in  the  brain, 
the  brain  excites  the  nerves  of  motion  ;  the  nerves  of  motion  excite  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  arm,  &c. ;  the  hand  and  arm  are  stretched  forth,  and  the  flower  is  grasped :  with 
the  muscular  movements,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  excited,  and  immediately  indicate 
to  the  mind's  organ,  (even  though  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  should  happen  to  be  averted) 
that  the  flower  is  in  safe  custody  of  his  flngers. 

Mr.  Hopley  next  dilates  on  the  foolish  mode  in  which  our  curved  girls 
are  rendered  healthless  and  feeble,  and  makes  many  just  remarks  there- 
upon, which  will  appear  amply  set  forth  in  his  projected  lectures.  S. 


Spobts. — How  assiduously  intent  and  eager  may  we  observe  men  to  be  at  sports ;  how 
soon  will  they  rise  and  go  forth  to  them ;  with  what  constancy  and  patience  will  they 
toil  in  them  all  the  day ;  how  long  will  they  sit  poring  on  their  games,  dispensing  with 
their  food  and  sleep  for  it.  But  how  much  in  such  cases  do  men  forget  what  they  are 
doing,  that  sport  should  be  sport,  not  work ;  to  divert  and  relax  us,  not  to  employ  and 
busy  us ;  to  take  off  our  minds  a  little,  not  wholly  to  take  them  up ;  not  to  exhaust  or 
tire  our  spirits,  but  to  refresh  and  cheer  them,  that  they  may  return  with  renewed  vigor 
to  more  grave  and  useful  occupation. — Barrow. 


*  HufelancPs  Art  of  Prolonging  Life^  Part  111.  chap.  xii. 

t  In  other  words,  every  lawful  and  moral  pleasure — every  such  pleasure  as  the  tender 
and  healthy  conscience  would  not  condemn. 
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MIDDLE    CLASS    EXAMINATIONS  * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Sib, — Although  urged  by  many  of  my  professional  brethren  to  address  yon 
in  reference  to  certain  remarks  in  one  of  your  late  leaders,  I  abstained  from 
doing  so  from  an  unwillingness  to  add  to  the  many  demands  of  this  kind 
made  just  now  upon  your  space.  Two  letters,  however,  which  appeared 
in  your  columns  yesterday,  render  it  a  matter  of  duty  on  my  part  to  solicit 
your  insertion  of  some  remarks,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  reply  both 
to  those  letters  and  to  your  previously  made  observations.  I  can  write  on 
this  subject  with  the  greater  freedom,  and  the  less  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood,— firstly,  from  the  fact  of  my  having,  under  a  conviction  that  great 
good  must  ultimately  arise  from  the  "  examinations,"  given  them  my 
active  support,  as  local  secretary  at  this  centre ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  candidates  from  this  school  having  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful — so  much  so  as  to  compare  not  unfavorably,  when 
their  age  is  considered,  with  those  from  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom. 
If,  therefore,  1  am  compelled  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  any  part  of  the 
examinations  as  carried  on  this  year,  my  doing  so  will  not  be  attributed  to 
any  other  feeling  or  motive  than  the  desire  to  promote  sound  education. 

Now,  as  regards  the  analysis  of  the  results  and  the  remarks  made  thereon 
by  two  of  your  correspondents,  and  in  an  article  quoted  from  the  Leedi 
Mercwry^  I  cannot  allow  the  inferences  drawn  to  be  by  any  means  correct. 
It  is  too  well  known  that  an  insufficient  degree  of  attention  is  given  in  many 
of  the  middle  and  upper  schools  of  this  country  to  what  are  unwisely  called 
the  ''  lower  branches  of  education ;"  and  the  statement  of  the  examiners 
is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  very  many  of  the  candidates  were  found 
wanting  in  arithmetic  and  orthography ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  candidates  failed  in  the  preliminary  examination,  not  fr*om  any 
ignorance  of  the  subjects,  but  partly  from  misunderstanding  the  instructions 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  examiners  as  to  what  was  expected  fr-om  them, 
and  still  more  from  the  time  allowed  for  the  preliminary  work  being  far 
too  short.  A  very  considerable  number  of  failures  was  attributable  to  one 
or  other  of  these  causes.  One  pupil  of  this  school — No.  5  in  the  published 
list — whose  name  would  have  appeared  in  the  first  class  of  honors  in  classics, 
and  as  passing  creditably  in  three  other  sections,  was  rejected  simply  from 
misunderstanding  what  was  required  of  him  on  one  subject  of  the  preliminary 
examination,  though  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  an 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  that  subject.  The  shortness  of  the  time  allowed, 
and  the  crowding  of  several  papers  into  the  same  division  of  the  day,  tended 
greatly  to  confuse  the  younger  candidates,  and  to  prevent  them  frx>m  doing 
justice  to  themselves  or  their  teachers. 

And  this  leads  me  to  express  my  decided  and  confirmed  opinion  that  the 
examining  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  qualified  or  adapted  for 
the  work  of  fairly  and  efficiently  examining  schools.  That  Board  consists 
of  men  whose  character  and  scholarship  are  such  as  to  merit  and  secure 
the  respect  of  the  nation  at  large;  but  University  professors  and  tutors, 
utterly  inexperienced,  as  most  of  them  necess£uily  are,  in  the  training  and 
educating  of  tho  very  young,  are  not,  I  maintain,  the  men  best  qualified  to 
elicit  the  knowledge  and  information  of  boys,  and  therefore  to  test  the 
condition  of  schools.     This  can  only  be  done  fairly  and  fully  by  the  ex- 

[•  We  reprint  the  above  letter  by  special  perraissioii  of  tho  writer,  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  our  next  number  will  contain  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
horn  the  same  very  able  pen. — Ed.  J,  E.^ 
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perienced  educator.  If,  then,  the  University  of  Oxford  wishes  to  make 
the  system  which  she  has  so  liberally  inaugurated  thoroughly  useful,  fair, 
and  effective,  let  her  at  once  avow  her  willingness  to  add  to  her  own  Board 
of  Examiners  another  Board  of  at  least  equal  numbers,  chosen  by  the  school* 
masters  of  England  £:om  their  own  body.  We  ^ould  then  have  the 
profound  learning  of  the  University  combined  with  and  assisted  by  the 
practical  experience  and  tact  acquured  in  the  school,  and  the  result  must 
be  an  examining  Board  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  kind. 

The  increased  number  of  examiners  would  also  supply  the  means  for 
remedying  another  weighty  deficiency  under  which  the  present  system 
labors — the  absence,  I  mean,  of  all  viva  voce  examination.  Ko  plan  of 
examination  can  be  satisfactory  in  which  vtva  voce  is  not  united  with  paper 
work,  and  a  large  examining  Board,  comprising  in  its  number  men  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  viva  voce  questioning,  would  afford  the  very  means 
of  supplying  this  deficiency. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  into  which,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
both  yourself  and  several  of  your  correspondents  have  fallen,  consists  in  the 
idea  tiiat  all  the  candidates  brought  forward  on  this  occasion  were  the  elite, 
or  "  picked  boys  "  of  the  several  schools,  and  sent  in  by  the  masters  as  such. 
Now  I  am  prepared  to  prove  this  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  wrong.  I  can 
point  to  many  cases  in  which  parents  insisted  upon  their  son's  names  being 
sent  in  even  against  the  advice  of  the  masters.  Nor  need  I  go  beyond  my 
own  personal  experience  for  proof  that  many  of  the  best  boys  were  not 
allowed  to  go  in  though  their  master  wished  them  to  do  so.  Several  parents 
of  pupils  at  this  school  declined  to  let  their  boys  enter  the  lists  for  another 
week's  heavy  labor  immediately  after  having  nndeigone  a  week's  severe 
examination  by  the  University  examiners  appointed  under  our  foundation 
deed.  Many  of  our  best  boys  were  thus  prevented  fix)m  going  in,  and  I  know 
more  than  one  other  endowed  school  which  was  similarly  situated.  In 
such  cases  the  master  suffers  a  double  injustice,  as  he  fails  to  get  the  credit 
he  might  have  won  by  his  good  pupils,  and  suffers  discredit  by  the  failure 
of  others  sent  in  against  his  will. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  an  injustice  of  a  very  serious  character 
which  is  likely  to  arise,  or  rather  has  arisen  to  many  excellent  schools  from 
these  ''  Oxford  examinations  "  as  at  present  conducted.  The  system  must 
now,  I  presume,  be  regarded  as  an  *' accomplished  fact,"  and  we  see  ^that 
its  results  are  daily  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  all  schools, 
public  or  private,  However  obtuse  the  public  mind  may  be  on  many  points 
connected  with  education,  it  readily  appreciates  the  honor  and  value  of 
class-lists  published  in  your  columns,  and  is  naturally  led  to  form  the  best 
opinion  of  those  schools  from  which  the  largest  number  of  successful 
candidates  appears.  This  acts  very  unfairly  to  the  masters  of  endowed 
schools,  who,  ftom  the  cause  mentioned  above,  must  often  be  prevented 
from  sending  in  many  of  their  best  boys,  when  parents  decline,  as  they 
probably  will  continue  to  decline,  to  risk  their  children's  health  by  two  long 
and  severe  examinations,  in  immediate  succession,  at  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year.  Moreover,  a  system  of  school  examinations,  in  order  to  be  really 
fair  and  testing,  ought  to  examine  each  school  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely 
a  few  pupils,  whether  sent  in  by  parents  or  masters ;  nor  can  any  other 
system  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  and  registering  the  true 
condition  of  our  schools.  I  would  therefore  propose,  what  I  have  long  since 
advocated  elswhere,  that  these  University  examinations  be  so  modified  as  to 
form  one  general  examination  machinery  for  all  the  middle  and  upper  schooU 
of  England^  whether  public  or  private,  and  ttiat\u\ii'&^^'efeQi'CcL^l'5»TaL^^ 
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either  the  other  examinations  be  given  up,  as  no  longer  necessary,  or  that 
the  trustees  and  patrons  arrange  to  hold  them  at  some  other  period  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  avoid  the  difficulty  complained  of,  arising  from  the  all  hut 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  both,  as  at  present.  For  the  effectual  carrying 
out  of  this  plan,  the  assistance  of  a  large  examining  Board,  elected  by  school- 
masters from  their  own  body,  would  be  invaluable.  It  would  also,  I  think, 
be  on  every  account  desirable  to  raise  the  standard  of  age  for  the  junior 
candidates  to  16,  as  under  the  Cambridge  plan ;  and  in  applying  the  system 
to  the  general  examination  of  schools,  the  A. A.  titles  and  the  certificates 
might  still  be  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  senior  and  junior  candidates, 
while  the  examiners  might  also  give  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  each 
school,  stating  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  the  text-books  used, 
the  system  of  discipline,  and  its  ascertained  results.  The  publication  of 
such  reports  would  exercise  an  influence  of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  and 
effect  far  more  than  any  legislative  enactment  of  a  more  direct  kind  for  the 
improvement  of  education. 

If  the  well-qualified  schoolmasters  of  this  country  are  alive  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  position,  duty  and  interest,  they  will  lose  no  time  in  making  a  com- 
bined and  determined  effort  to  secure  these  modifications  of  the  new  examina- 
tion scheme,  both  as  being  just  and  fair  in  themselves,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  defending  the  middle  class  education  of  England  against  such  unjustifiahle 
assaults  as  that  of  your  correspondent  the  **Argyleshire  Educationist." 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the  education 
professedly  given  at  very  many  of  the  private,  or  "  adventure  "   schools  of 
this  country — deficiencies  which  the  CoUege  of  Preceptors  has  been  laboring, 
/and  not  without  good  results,  to  remedy,  during  the  last  eleven  years.  But 
it  is  probable  I  am  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education 
in  Scotland  and  in  England  as  "  Educationist,"  and  while  it  would  be  as 
ungrateful  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  one  to  seek  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  former,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  is  not  by  any  means 
justified  in  drawing  a  comparison  so  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
country.     Moreover,  his  assertion  that  the  "conversation  text-books"  are 
so  universally  used  in  the  schools  of  England  is  as  incorrect  as  his  hastily 
drawn  conclusion  that  "the  1,100   candidates  were  the  picked  boys  and 
very  elite  of  the  middle  class  scholars  of  England."     I  quite  agree  with 
him,  however,  in  maintaining  that  something  more  is  required  even  than  a 
University  degree  to  train  young  men  properly  for  the  duties  and  office  of 
assistant- master — a  duty  and  an  office  of  such  vital  importance  in  our 
educational  machinery.     If  "  Educationist "  desires  honestly  to  see  this 
great  evil  remedied — the  evil  I  mean  of  unqualified  and  inexperienced 
assistants,  by  which  all  head  masters  are  sorely  hindered  in  their  labors — 
let  him  urge  the  public  of  Scotland  and  of  England  to  give  a  hearty  support 
to  those  two  bodies  whose  efforts  have  been  for  years  directed  to  this  object 
— the  Scottish  Educational  Institute  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.     I  have 
not  the  statistics  of  the  former  at  hand,  but  I  know  its  plans  and  constitu- 
tion to  be  excellent,  but  the  latter  has,  since  its  foundation  in  1846,  besides 
examining  more  than  6,000  pupils  of  schools,  and  thereby  setting  the 
example  which  has  at  length  been  followed  by  the  Universities,  sent  forth 
more  than  1,000  well  trained  assistant-masters — no  small  amount  of  good 
work  performed.     Trusting  you  will  pardon  the  length  to  which  this  com- 
munication has  extended, — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

E.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  L.L.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Chelteuham  Grammar  School,  President  of  the 
sjpt  2nd,  1858.  HoyaV  Co\\.e^<&  ol^x^^-^Wca. 
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The  Student's  Text  Book  of  English  and  General  History  from  B.C.  100 
to  the  present  time,  with  Tahlea  of  tl}e  Kings  of  England.  By  D. 
Beale.     Pp.  154.  12ino.     Bell  and  Daldy,  London,  1858. 

S\E  presume  that  there  mnst  he  from  the  number  of  little  boots 
such  at  this — which  flow  perpetually  from  the  school-press — a 
paramount  historical  thirst  for  little  facts  of  the  curtest  kind  in 
the  tersest  phrases,  flowing  as  this  does,  through  the  history  of 
the  world  at  largo  and  condensing  it  all  into  154  small  pages.  It  would 
he  proanmption  in  ua  to  duny  the  utility  of  skeletons  of  this  kind,  for  they 
Bell  admirably,  and  if  people  really  do  derive  information  and  benefit  from 
being  told  that  Zeugbis  in  1127,  Sourtedin  in  1145,  and  Saladin  in  1171 
"were  Turkish  leaders";  or  that  David  Bruce  invaded  England,  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Queen's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  October  17th,  1346,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  England  for  eleven 
years ;"  or  that  "  Lord  Dalhonsie  having  annexed  Oude  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Canning;"  without  a  word  more  either  about  the  Turkish  leaders 
(including  Saladin)  Darid  Brace,  the  annexation  of  Oude,  or  Lord  Bal- 
liousie,  or  his  other  acts  of  violent  confiscation,  why  should  they  not 
have  it  served  up  in  that  fashion  ?  Mr.  Beale,  and  many  other  compilers  in 
the  same  line,  remind  us  of  a  large  Manchester  cotton  printer,  to  whom  we 
once  remarked  that  as  tasteful  patterns  and  colors  were  really  no  dearer 
than  ugly  gaudy  ones,  we  could  not  understand  why  our  printed  calicos 
and  mnslins  ran  so  much  in  the  latter.  "  Simply  because,"  said  he,  "  the 
English  people  like  them  best.  We  cannot  afford  to  experimentalize  in 
forming  good  tastes :  we  And  it  pays  better  to  supply  bad  taste,  and  we  do  it. 
Noisy  vulgar  patterns  with  strong  colors  are  the  taste  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
customers,  or  rather  of  their  customers,  and  we  design  accordingly." 
Hr.  Beale  and  his  fellow  laborers  do  likewise,  and  we  do  not  blame  ttiem. 
Mr.  Beale  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  dry  chip  style  of  bis  little  book,  and 
thus  he  defends  it : — 

Knowledge  acquired  liy  a  proE^aa  of  craniining  &Dm  email  books,  wMch  wcT&  only 
intended  lo  arrange  eitcnaivc  information  is  uselesB,  biographieB  must  bn  read,  large 
histories  consulted,  and  the  atlas  conBtantly  roieircd  to  :  but  when  tiie  subject  haa  once 
been  thoroughly  and  citeiisively  studied,  then  such  a  rapid  review  as  one  tolics  in  pre- 
paring for  an  examination  ia  veiy  profitable,  and  some  analjeie  is  indiBptnaable.  It  is 
well  from  time  to  time  to  traverae  the  world  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  railway,  and  I 
ahonld  like  my  little  book  to  take  the  place  of  "  Murray  "  on  such  an  eiouraion ;  but  I 
hope  my  readers  will  frequently  descend  at  the  different  atationa  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
the  C0untr7,aiid  enjoy  the  pleaauroa  of  exploring  unfrequented  paths  ;  a  carriage  wonld 
take  you  to  places  out  of  the  direct  line,  aiul  introduce  yon  to  aconea,  which  you  would 
BCBToely  have  reached  alone. 

We  suspect  that  they  will  be  long  enough  in  getting  there,  if  they  are 
not  lured  by  aomething  a  great  deal  more  like  Murray's  Hand  Books  Qiaa. 
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Mr.  Bealtj's  Text  Book.  If  there  ever  was  a  series  of  books  which  tempt 
the  wayfarer  more  daintily  and  luxuriantly  with  full  life-like  pictures  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  road,  it  is  that  of  Murray's  Hand  Books. 
Why  the  writers  of  them  forage  among  the  whole  range  of  descriptive 
literature,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  Classics,  for  gems  in  the  shape  of 
goodly  extracts,  in  full  ooloring  and  entire  proportions,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  life  and  zest  to  their  works.  If  a  book  were  really  written  like 
these  Hand  Books,  and  carrying  out,  instead  of  running  as  nearly  counter 
as  possible  to,  Mr.  Beale's  theory,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  very  useful 
work.  We  doubt  the  great  use  of  an  analysis  of  all  history  for  the  last 
thousand  years.  It  must  be  either  a  dry  detail  of  curt  facts  and  bare  dates, 
not  materially  differing  from  a  chronological  table,  or  it  must,  like  Murray's 
Hand  Book,  amplify  by,  at  least,  frequent  full  pictures,  such  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  comprise  more  than  a  single  country  or  a  single  epoch  in 
one  book.  The  worst  of  Mr.  Beale's  plan  is,  that  as  his  work  consists  only 
of  back- bone  facts,  he  cannot  omit  numberless  events  which,  however  im- 
portant a  part  they  formed  in  the  frame  work  of  the  time,  are  mere  lumber 
when  stored  in  one's  memory.  The  commendable  thing  in  this  w^ork  is  its 
great  research  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  compilation. 


Picciola  par  X.  B.  Saintine.     New  Edition,  with  English  Notes  by  Dr. 

Dubue.     London ;  Whittaker  and  Co.     1858. 

THIS  is  a  pretty  and  well  known  tale  "  which  places  before  the  reader 
many  personages  whose  names  and  actions  belong  to  history."  The  French 
Academy  look  upon  it  as  one  of  their  most  moral  publications.  The  foot 
notes  to  each  page  are  very  useful  and  point  out  the  reason  of  what  may  be 
deemed  any  apparent  irregularity  in  the  various  idioms  and  show  the  best 
modes  of  putting  those  idioms.  The  character  of  Josephine  is  truly 
interesting. — The  tale  is  by  X.  B.  Saintine,  and  Dr.  Dubue  has  not  only 
taken  great  pains,  but  has  done  justice  to  the  writer  by  his  comments  in 
the  notes. 


Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     By  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  F.C.S. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.     1858. 

A  very  fair  compendium  of  chemical  knowledge.  Plain  and  simple  and 
likely  to  be  very  instructive  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  trade,  industrial 
schools,  and  students  of  chemistry. 
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International  Handbook. 
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OxFOBD. — ^Magdalen  Coilkqr. — There  will  be  an  election  nt  thia  College 
thiB  month  to  four  Demysliipg ;  ooe  for  mathematJCB,  one  for  natural  acience,  and  two 
for  Greek  and  Latin  literature ',  eacli  Demyship  being  of  the  value  (room  rent  and  taitinn 
included)  of  £76.  per  annum,  and  tonable  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  election.  No 
person  irill  be  eligible  vho  ahnll  have  attained  the  age  of  20  ycam,  and  (in  the  case  of 
tbe  mathematical  and  natural  science  DemyaMpa)  who  is  net  sufficiently  instructed  in 
other  subjects  to  matriculate  as  a  member  of  the  college ;  and  do  peiwu  will  be  ineligible 
or  entitled  to  preference  by  reason  of  his  place  of  birth.  Tesfimonials  of  good  conduct 
will  be  required,  and  a  certificate  of  baptiam,  which  must  be  presented  to  fiie  President 
by  candidates  for  the  mathematical  and  natural  science  Demyahipa  ou  Wednesday,  the 
18th  instant,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  a.  m. ;  by  candidates  for  the  Demysnjps  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literatnre  on  Monday,  tho  llli  instant,  between  the  hours  of  2  and 
4  p.m.  The  eiamination  in  each  case  will  commence  on  the  following  day. — Au. 
SoCM.— An  election  to  three  feUowshipa,  now  vacant  in  All  Soul's  College,  will  take 
place  on  the  third  of  November  ncit.  Candidates  are  requested  to  cell  on  the  Warden 
on  Saturday,  October  23,  between  the  honra  of  II  and  3,  bringing  with  them  the  follow- 
ii^  papers : — -1 .  Testimonial  of  good  conduct  from  their  college  for  three  years.  2.  Cer- 
tifloate  of  baptism.  3.  Certiftcate  of  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  of  having 
passed  all  the  eiaminationa  required  by  the  University  for  that  degree,  i.  Certificate, 
either  (I.)  of  having  been  placed  in  the  nrst  class  of  one  atleast  of  the  public  eiaminations 
of  the  University,  or  (II.)  of  having  obtained  some  prize  or  scholarship  within  the  Uni- 
verrity  unattached  to  any  college  or  ball,  and  open  to  general  competition  among  the 
memlwrs  of  the  University, — Jesus  Colleqe. — A  scholaiship  being  now  vacant  at  Jesus 
College,  to  be  "  filled  up  hy  the  electdon  of  a  person  being  a  native  of  Wales  or  Hon- 
mouib^iire,  or  who  shall  have  been  educated  for  the  four  years  last  preceding  the 
election,  or  last  preceding  his  matricnlatioii,  if  already  a  member  of  the  University,  at 
one  of  Qie  Free  Qrammar  Schools  of  Abergavenny,  Bangor,  Seaumaris,  and  Bottwnog, 
or  the  Free  School  of  Cowbridgc,"  the  Principal  and  FcIIowb  will  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  proper  person  into  the  vacant  place  on  Thursday,  the  21  at  day  of  October  neit. 
The  exafnination  will  commenco  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  and  candidates  are 
required  to  present  their  letters  to  the  Principal  and  Fellows  on  the  previnua  Saturday, 
ftna  also  to  be  furnished  with  certificates  of  tho  place  of  their  birth  or  education  as  above, 
and  if  they  are  not  already  members  of  Jesus  Colloge,  witJi  testimomala  of  their  past 
good  oonduot.  Tho  annual  value  of  the  adiolarabip  is  £60.,  and  it  is  tenable  for  five 
academical  years  from   the  echohir'a  matriculation. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

Thb  IfATiotTAi.  Sociii  SciEHCB  AssociATiOH. — This  asBOcitttion  assembles 
on  Monday,  October  11,  at  half-past  one,  in  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  in  the 
evening,  at  half.paat  seven,  the  general  public  meeting  will  be  held,  when  Lord  John 
Bussell,  the  president,  will  deliver  the  inaugural  address.  From  the  programme  we  see 
that  on  the  12th,  addreaacs  will  be  delivered  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor  of  Ireland,  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  and  the  Earl  of  Corliale.  The  memhois  will  then  visit  the 
Akhar  reformatory  ship,  a^r  which  the  presidents  of  the  remaining  departments  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  James  Stephen)  will  deliver  their  addresses.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  Academy  of  Paintings  will  he  visited;  at  eight  o'clock  a  concert  will  take  place  in 
the  Philharmonic  Hall ;  and  at  half-past  nine  a  grand  toirde  will  be  given  by  the  mayor 
in  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  13th,  Lord  Bronghmi  will  Icctnrc  at  the  U-verpool  Institute 
to  the  Queen's  College  students,  and  papers  will  he  read  in  tJie  different  departments  of 
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the  society ;  and  in  the  evening  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  will  be 
thrown  open  for  inspection.  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  in  the 
five  departments.  At  eight  o'clock  a  grand  soiree  will  take  place  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
and  also  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes.  On  Friday  the  members  will  again  assemble, 
and  on  Saturday  the  meetings  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  expected  that  the  mayor 
wUl  give  a  banquet  on  Friday  evening  to  the  members  of  the  association.  The  Lord 
Cliancellor  of  Ireland  will  be  the  guest  of  Dr.  M'Neile,  during  his  stay  in  Liverpool. 

The  Oxfoed  A. A.  Examination. — We  are  induced  to  think  well  of  the 
University  examination  scheme.  Now  for  the  result  of  the  Oxford  examination  held  in 
June.  The  first  thing  which  must  strike  every  one  who  looks  at  the  analysis  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  the  vast  proportion  of  failures  to  successes.  Of  1,239  candidates  who 
entered  their  names,  89  did  not  appear  to  be  examined,  so  that  IJie  persons  actually 
subjected  to  examination  ordy  numbered  1,150,  and  of  these  1,160  only  429,  or  about 
three-eights,  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  examiners.  We  were  quite  sure  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  middle  class  education  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  fiEulure  of  five^eights 
of  the  candidates  arose  from  that  want  of  thoroughness  in  instruction  which  is  so  fatal  a 
characteristic  of  many  of  our  schools;  especially  of  those  which  are  conducted  as  private 
speculations.  "We  were  hardly  prepared  however  to  find  that  the  result  so  completely 
verified  our  conjecture.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  fSedlures,  we  learn,  arose  from 
ignorance  of  orthography  and  arithmetic, — in  plain  English,  the  candidates  could  not 
spell,  and  could  not  add,  subtract,  midtiply  and  divide.  This  is  sufficiently  astonishing 
and  mortifying,  because  it  shows  not  only  the  pupil's  ignorance,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  the  master's  utter  want  of  knowledge  of  that  ignorance ;  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  a  schoolmaster  who  was  aware  that  his  scholars  were  deficient  in 
these  respects  would  have  sent  them  in  to  the  examination.  But  we  certainly  were 
surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  candidates  (63  out  of  171  among  the  seniors)  would 
have  obtained  honors,  so  great  was  their  proficiency  in  the  advanced  subjects,  if  they 
had  not  failed  in  such  ordinary  and  every-day  matters  as  orthography,  writing,  analyms 
and  parsing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  and  English  comi>osition.  We 
can  really  hardly  understand  how  a  lad  who  shows  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  can  £bu1  in 
English  composition,  or  how  another  who  is  up  in  quadratic  equations  should  find  the 
rule  of  three  a  dangerous  stumbling  block.  But  incomprehensible  as  it  may  be,  the  fact 
stiU  remains,  and  e^ows  the  extent  to  which  elementary  knowledge  is  neglected  in  our 
middle  class  schools,  for  the  sake  of  getting  boys  on  in  more  showy  branches  of  learning. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  time  given  for  answering  the  questions  on  these  preliminary 
subjects  was  unduly  abridged  and  that  hardly  sufficient  time  was  given  for  revising 
what  was  written ;  but  even  after  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  there  is  still 
a  large  percentage  of  failure  for  which  it  will  hardly  account.  There  are  two  other 
reasons  for  the  large  comparative  number  of  failures  which  we  are  glad  to  notice,  because 
they  show  that  all  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  the  schoolmasters.  The  first  is  that  many 
of  the  candidates  were  mere  children,  78  of  them  being  between  12  and  13  years  of  age, 
who  can  but  just  have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  nursemaid,  and  whom  the 
University  can  never  have  intended  to  examine ;  while  the  second  is,  that  the  examination 
was  a  perfectly  new  thing,  and  therefore  the  schoolmasters  could  oiily  guess  at  the  degree 
of  proficiency  which  could  be  exacted  from  candidates.  In  future  they  will  understand 
this  better,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  save  themselves  and  their  pupils  from  mortifying 
and  damaging  failure. — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  Blue  Coat  Boys  Drilled. — ^A  considerable  number  of  the  scholars 
under  tuition  at  Christ's  Hospital,  near  Newgate  Street,  have  been  recently  subjected  to 
the  exercise  of  "  drill,"  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  a  celebrated  Crimean  non- 
conmiissioned  officer,  specially  selected  for  that  purpose  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Buke  of  Cambridge,  president  of  the  establishment.  The  boys  show  great  aptitude  in 
their  attempt  at  marching,  counter-marching,  slow  and  quick  step,  and  other  military 
evolutions,  though  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  mucn  retarded  in  their  evolutions 
by  their  clumsy  and  heavy  shoes,  which  stul  bear  the  uncouth  form  of  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  while  the  yellow  petticoat  and  the  blue  overcoat  of  the  same  period,  still 
worn  by  them,  proves  to  be  so  inconvenient  that  they  are  obUged  to  fasten  up  these  out 
of  date  garments  before  they  can  commence  their  exercises.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  these 
"drills"  continue,  that  an  undress  suit  fit  for  the  purpose  must  bo  provided,  or  the  cut 
of  the  present  mode  materially  altered.  On  the  first  day,  several  ladies  were  present 
with  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  school  to  witness  the  movements  of  the  boys,  and 
hundreds,  peeping  through  the  chinks  in  the  boards  facing  Giltspur  Street,  were  much 
amused  while  witnessing  the  novel  but  interesting  evolutions  of  the  Blue  Coat  Boys  in 
"^  fir  new  exerdsing  ground  in  Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate  Street. 
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THE  OXFORD  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS  * 

PREVIOUSLY  to  discussing  the  plan  upon  which  these  examinations 
have  been  commenced,  with  the  results  of  the  opening  experiment, 
and  their  probable  future  influence  on  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  our  country,  it  appears  desirable  to  revert  briefly  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated.  The  "examination  spirit,"  if 
we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion,  has  been  surely  and  steadily  gaining 
ground  during  thfe  last  ten  years,  and  various  departments  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  civil  service  have,  in  yielding  to  its  influence,  given  a  fresh 
Impulse  to  its  onward  movement,  and  widened  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. Some  three  or  four  years  since,  the  Society  of  Akts,  having 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  low  and  inefficient  condition  into  which 
Mechanics'  institutes  and  other  similar  establishments,  professedly  devoted 
to  adult  education,  had  fallen,  applied  itself  vigorously,  under  the  guidance 
of  its  able  and  energetic  president.  Dr.  Booth,  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
system  of  examinations  for  young  men  at  London,  and  at  certain  provin- 
cial centres.  A  large  body  of  distinguished  scholars  and  educators 
promptly  came  forward  to  assist,  as  unpaid  examiners,  in  this  most  useful 
and  praiseworthy  work;  and  the  results,  up  to  the  present  time, "have 
been  of  a  very  gratifying  character  to  all  except,  perhaps,  the  man,  to 
whose  imwearied  labour  and  great  zeal,  the  whole  plan  and  its  successful 
working  have  been  mainly  due.  Long  previously,  however,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  examination-scheme  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  CoIiIiEgb 
of  Pbeceftobs,  (an  institution  founded  by  the  voluntary  combination  of 
a  large  number  of  middle-class  schoolmasters  in  1846,  and  which  obtained 
a  royal  charter  in  1849),  had  been  labouring  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious 
manner  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  from  wluch  middle-class  education  was 
known  to  be  suflering.  At  flrst,  this  scholaatic  body  directed  its  efforts 
to  the  training  and  examining  of  assistant  teachers,  and  this  still  con- 
tinues to  be  its  chief  and  most  important  function ;  but,  about  four  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  College,  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  schools 
and  candidates  from  schools  was  commenced,  and  so  well  received  has 
this  plan  been,  and  so  rapidly  have  its  operations  extended,  that  during 
last  year,  upwards  of  a  thousand  pupils  were  brought  imder  its  super- 
vision. Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
not  only  for  the  direct  benefits  resulting  from  its  labours,  but  for  its  indi- 
rect  influence,  since  it  is  to  the  example  set  by  this  body  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  present  revival  and  awakening  of  the  Universities  to  the 
wants  of  middle-class  education,  whUe  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
University  schemes  have  been  evidently  copied  from  the  curriculum  of 
this  College.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  exertions  of  this  and  the 
other  bodies  alluded  to,  it  was  painfully  felt  that  there  was  still  a  large 
vacuum  to  be  filled, — an  immense  force  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency  to 
be  overcome — ^before  the  education  of  the  middle-class  schools  could  be 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  and  proper  footing ;  and  it  was  to  meet  this 
widely-felt  want  that  a  few  bold  and  enterprising  men,  connected  with 
the  University  of  Oxford,  devised  that  system  of  examinations,  of  which 

*  Although,  as  one  of  the  regular  contributors  to  this  Journal,  I  have  retained 
the  editorial  form  in  this  article,  it  seems  only  fair,  considering  the  discussions 
in  which  I  have  lately  taken  part,  to  avow  the  authorship.  E.  B.  Humphreys. 
Chdteoham.    Oct.  19. 
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the  experimental  trial  was  made  at  Midsummer.     We  confess  to  be  of 
the  number  of  those  who  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  generous 
and  graceful  on  the  part,  both  of  the  original  projectors  and  of  the 
University  Board,  had  they  made  some  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  of  those,  who  had  been  the  pioneers  of  the  path  on  which  they 
were  now  about  to  enter,  and  whose  principles  and  plans  they  were  about 
80  largely  to  adopt.     We  will  not,  however,  dwell  invidiously  upon  the 
past ;  rather  would  we  give  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
business-like  application  exhibited  by  the  Boards  of  delegates  and  exami- 
ners, and  their  diligent  and  devoted  secretary,  Mr.  Sewell.     The  point 
upon  which  we  desire  just  now  more  especially  to  dwell,  and  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  revert  hereafter,  is  the  fact  that  the  original  and  avowed 
object  of  these  examinations  was  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  "  middle- 
class  schools,"  by  which  t^rm  were  designated  the  private  adventure  and 
commercial  schools  scattered  throughout  the  country.     It  was  seen  that 
the  endowed  schools  were,  under  their  foundation  deeds,  subjected  to  a 
regular  system  of  annual  examinations,  and  these  too  of  a  very  searching 
character : — the   national  schools  again,   at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
educational  ladder,   were   under   the   control   and  supervision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors ;  but  these  private  and  wrongly  named  "  middle- 
class"  schools  were  subject  to  no  supervision  or  control  but  that  of  their 
respective  owners.     We  say  ''  wrongly  named,"  because  serious  mistakes 
and  evils  have  resulted  from  the  hasty  adoption  of  that  name,  or  rather 
from  the  wrong  idea  which  gave  it  birth.     A  very  little  reflection  might, 
we  think,  have  sufficed  to  show  the  promulgators  of  the  new  scheme  that 
such  schools  were  educating  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sons  of  the  great 
MIDDLE-CLASS   of    this  country,   unless    this  term   "middle-class"  be 
cramped  and  restricted  to  a  much  narrower  meaning  than  we  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  attach  to  it.     For  ourselves  we  cordially  adopt  and 
endorse  the  sentiments  enunciated  by  our  contemporary,  the  Illtjstkated 
London  News,  in  a  late  article  upon  these  examinations.     Referring  to 
this  term   of  "middle-class,"    "we   have  no   sympathy,"  observes  the 
writer,  "with  that  false  feeling  which  would  either  restrict  the  term 
"  middle-class,"   to  a  limited  section  of  the  business  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  which  would   ever  regard  with  any  other  eyes  than  those  of 
honour  and  respect,  the  great  middle  class  of  England.     The  wide 
extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  that  class,  reaching  up  to  and  uniting 
itself  with  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  descending  on  the  other  to  the 
humbler  walks  of  business  life,  has  been  and  is,  and,  we  trust,  will  long 
continue  to  be,  at  once  the  source  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  the 
bulwark  and  best  defence  of  our  national  security,  whether  against  foreign 
foes,  or  domestic  discord  and  civil  disturbance." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  point,  because  it  has  exercised  a  by 
no  means  unimportant  influence  over  the  after-working  of  the  whole 
system. 

No  one,  who  is  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  matters, 
could  doubt  or  deny  that  the  Universities,  from  their  ancient  prestige  and 
renown,  as  well  as  their  present  wide-pervading  power,  must  posses 
means  for  inaugurating  and  establishing  a  general  examination-system, 
far  more  extensive  and  effective  than  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  any  less 
known  and  less  influential  public  body,  such  as  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors, or  Society  of  Arts,  however  excellent  may  be  the  constitution  and 
objects  of  these  bodies.     In  fact,  it  was  at  once  seen,  that  the  adoption 
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of  the  proposed  plan  by  the  Universities,  would,  and  must,  exercise  a 
powerful  and  momentous  influence  over  the  middle  class  education  of 
the  country ;  nor  was  there  wanting  more  than  one  mind  to  forsee,  that 
the  operation  and  effect  of  these  examinations  would  soon  assume  a  form, 
and  claim  to  itself  a  scope^  which  had  never  been  contemplated  by  the 
original  projectors.  The  results  even  of  the  first  experiment  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  these  anticipations,  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  more 
incumbent  upon  all,  who  have  any  influence,  to  combine  in  the  endeavour 
to  render  the  system  as  fair,  as  effective,  and  as  complete  as  possible. 
Were  its  operations  confined  to  the  class  of  schools,  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed — the  private  adventure  and  .commercial  schools — the 
supply  of  any  deficiency,  and  correction  of  any  faults,  in  the  original 
plan  might  perhaps  be  left  to  be  negociated  between  the  Oxford  Board 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  schoolmasters  on  the  other.  But  a  glance 
down  the  class  lists  published  in  the  Times,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
offer  of  these  University  certificates  and  honours  has  attracted  by4J» 
magnetic  power  pupils  from  many  of  our  public  and  endowed  grammSir 
schools ;  and  this,  we  have  reason  to  know,  will  be  far  more  extensively 
the  case  next  year.  From  i(fc)rmation,  on  which  we  can  rely,  we  have 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  number  of  candidates  from  such  public 
schools,  will,  next  year,  be  at  least  more  than  doubled.  This  condition 
of  affairs,  utterly  unanticipated  and  therefore  unprovided  for,  by  the  promul" 
gators  of  the  plan,  materially  alters  the  whole  state  of  the  question.  It 
is  no  longer  a  system  of  examination  to  be  arranged  between  the 
Universities,  and  a  small  limited  class  of  schools — but  it  is  the  question 
of  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  whole  middle-class  education  of 
England — of  that  class  which  includes  within  its  wide  embrace,  all  that 
is  best,  and  greatest,  and  most  worthy  of  respect ;  and  which  forms,  in 
fact,  the  very  foundation  and  support  of  England's  fame,  and  prosperity, 
and  power.  The  matter  thus  becomes  one  of  immediate  and  paramount 
interest  and  concern,  not  alone  to  every  master  of  a  school,  whether 
public  or  private,  but  to  every  parent  and  patriot  in  our  land.  That  the 
minds  of  the  University  leaders  are  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  position,  in  which  this  new  movement  has  placed 
them,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  country,  is  evident  even  from  the 
words  uttered  a  few  days  ago,  by  one  who  has  a  right  to  be  regarded, 
above  all  others,  as  their  representative.  "  I  see,  (said  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  eloquent  speech,  at  Liverpool),  I  see  in  them  the  resumption  by  the 
ancient  Universities  of  their  true  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
as  institutions  which  have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  Christendom,  and 
which  ought  to  dispense  their  benefits  to  all  ranks  of  our  fellow- citizens. 
This  was  the  true  aim  of  the  Universities  upon  their  first  foundation. 
They  were  never  intended  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.  They  ware 
intended  to  draw  forth  from  hidden  comers  and  recesses,  wherever  they 
existed,  the  materials  of  genius  and  excellence  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  country.  And  that  aim  they  fulfilled.  Go 
back  to  the  periods  when  the  great  movements  of  the  human  mind 
commenced,  and  see  where  it  was  that  those  processes  were  elaborated, 
and  whence  it  was  that  400,  500,  600,  700  years  ago,  light  flowed  in 
England.  It  was  from  the  Universities  !  and  as  our  great  poet,  Milton, 
has  called  Athens,  "the  Eye  of  Greece,'*  so,  well  and  truly  may  it  be 
said,  in  reference  to  their  early  history,  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  were  "  the  eyes  "  of  England."    '*  My  Lord^"  con.tvaMA<L 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  '^  in  urging  on  this  meeting,  that  they  should  hail  the 
occasion  which  has  called  us  together  to-day,  and  should  consider  the 
present  proceedings  as  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  henceforth  to  he 
accomplished,  I  do  so,  hecause  I  feel  that  those  proceedings  promise  the 
renewal  and  reestablishment  of  that  relation  between  the  old  Universities  of 
the  country  J  and  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  communities  of 
the  country^  which  is  not  indeed  altogether  in  aheyance,  but  which  has 
been  feeble,  which  has  been  languishing,  and  which  requires  to  be  rein- 
vigorated  and  restored." 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  be  wanting  either  in  sympathy  with  these 
high  and  generous  aspirations  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  in  a  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  liberality 'and  public  spirit  displayed  by  the  Universities, 
but  still  the  very  acknowledgment  of  these  wide  and  comprehensive  views 
and  aims  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  point  out  the  evil  that 
may  too  probably  arise  even  from  what  is  in  itself  so  good,  and  generous 
and  patriotic.  If  the  Universities,  by  means  of  this  examination-system, 
do  thus  regain  their  ancient  sway  over  the  middle-class  education  of  this 
country,  and  if  that  system  is  to  be  formed  and  fashioned  by  themselves, 
without  the  check  or  control  of  any  powejt  from  without,  it  follows  that 
the  child  will  be  the  reflection  and  image  of  the  parent,  and  the  impres- 
sion and  form  of  the  course  of  education,  religious  and  intellectual,  now 
subsisting  in  those  Universities,  will  be  thus  stfunped  upon  the  entire 
middle-class  education  of  this  country.  Such  must  imquestionably  be 
the  result — a  result,  the  solemn  and  startling  importance  of  which  must 
be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It  behoves  all  parents  and  educators 
of  the  middle-classes  to  think  out  all  the  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  such  a  result,  and  if  any  of  those  consequences  appear  to  them  to 
be  of  a  dangerous  or  even  dubious  tendency,  now,  at  the  outset,  to  take 
steps  to  guard  against  them.  For  our  own  part,  while  we  yield  to  none 
in  feelings  of  acfiniration  and  respect  towards  the  Universities,  nor  yet  in 
gratitude  for  the  patriotic  spirit  which  they  have  of  late  displayed  in  this 
very  matter,  still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  neither 
of  our  two  ancient  Universities  does,  at  the  present  time,  possess  a  system 
of  education  such  as  ought,  without  being  supplemented  in  some  respects 
and  greatly  modified  in  others,  to  be  stamped  and  stereotyped  upon  the 
entire  middle  class  education  of  this  coimtry.  We  are  bold  to  go  further 
and  to  assert  that  in  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  alone  qualify  our  youth  for  the  general  duties  of  active 
middle-class  life,  whether  in  the  liberal  professions,  or  in  commerce  and 
trade,  many,  even,  of  the  middle-class  schools  are  far  in  advance  of  either 
University.  Again,  we  should  wish  to  see  all  proper  precautions  adopted 
to  guard  against  any  imdue  influence  being  exercised  over  the  religious 
education  of  the  country.  We  love  our  church  sincerely,  but  we  love 
and  cherish,  no  less  sincerely,  the  great  English  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  Palladiimi  alike  of  Commonwealth  and 
Church,  and  would  earnestly  deprecate  anything  calculated,  however 
remotely  or  indirectly,  to  encroach  thereon.  We  fully  believe  that  no 
such  encroachment  or  interference  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Univer- 
sity Boards  —-that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  sought  to  remove  all  fears 
of  such  a  result,  by  allowing  candidates  to  decline  the  religious  examina- 
tions ;  but  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  a  fear  that,  should 
this  great  national  system  of  examination  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Universities,  as  those  bodies  are  at  present  constituted^  such  an  \mdue 
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influence  must  gradually  and  almost  unavoidably  creep  in,  and  extend 
itself  more  and  more  widely  every  year. 

The  minor  defects  and  difficulties  connected  with  these  examinations 
having  been  pointed  out  in  our  last  number,  we  shall  not  recur  to  them 
at  present  further  than  to  insist  upon  the  necessity,  or  rather  the  justice,  of 
applying  these  examinations,  not  merely  to  a  few  selected  boys,  but  to 
entire  schools ;  and  of  introducing  the  viva  voce  element,  without  which 
no  system  of  examination  can  be  satisfactory,  efficient,  or  fair.  Under 
the  present  system,  it  is  well  known  that  a  few  clever  boys  have,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  been  pushed  forward,  and  crammed  by  an  additional 
master  engaged  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  serve  as  an  advertising  puff 
for  a  school.  But,  independently  of  that  evil,  if  this  examination  system 
is  to  become  what  it  may  and  ought  now  to  become,  a  mighty,  motive 
power,  to  improve  and  enlighten  and  advance  our  education,  it  can  only 
fulfil  its  best  and  highest  duties  by  applying  itself  to  the  examination  of 
schools,  the  recording  of  their  (Uscipline  and  modes  of  training  and 
tuition,  the  text  books  used,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  scholastic 
education.  Such  a  record,  coming  from  such  a  body,  and  published 
annually,  would  exercise  an  immense,  an  incalculable  power,  in  advancing 
education,  by  pointing  out  defects,  and  by  holding  up  examples  worthy  of 
general  imitation.  Tlie  difficulty  of  introducing  iSie  viva  voce  element 
arises  from  its  involving  the  need  of  a  much  larger  board  of  examiners. 
We  do  not,  however,  see  an3rthing  insuperable  in  that  difficulty,  nor  have 
we  as  yet  seen  any  valid  objection  raised  against  the  proposition  for 
supplementing  the  University  Board  by  another  Board  of  Examiners, 
selected  by  the  schoolmasters  of  England  from  their  own  body.  If  the 
operation  of  the  system  were  still  confined  to  the  small  section  of  schools 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed, — ^namely,  the  private-adventure  and 
commercial  schools, — ^then  the  objections  raised  by  some  of  our  weekly 
contemporaries  might  hold  good.  But  now  that  we  see  the  great  body 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  England  are  of  necessity  brought  under  its 
control,  and  therefore  deeply  concerned  in  all  its  arrangements,  we  do 
think  that  the  masters  of  these  schools  could  render  most  efficient  and 
useful  aid,  while  their  character  and  position  are  surely  more  than 
sufficient  guarantee  for  their  integrity  and  impartiality.  They  are,  as  a  body, 
men  who  distinguished  themselves  at  their  Universities,  and  therefore, 
while  on  a  par  in  point  of  intellectual  acquirements  with  the  University 
examiners,  they  are  superior  to  them  in  a  qualification  of  almost 
equal  importance  and  experience,  namely,  experience  in  the  training  and 
education  of  boys,  and  acquired  aptitude  for  drawing  out  the  information 
of  young  minds.  Moreover,  we  maintain  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
and  momentous  consequence  to  the  school  education  of  this  country,  the 
middle-class  schoolmasters  of  England  are  most  justly  entitled  to  have  a 
voice,  and  that  a  powerful  one.  If  the  Universities  are  really  sincere  and 
honest  in  their  avowed  desire  to  promote,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the 
cause  they  have  adopted,  they  will  promptly  invite  and  welcome  the 
assistance  of  such  a  Board  as  we  have  suggested ;  and  sure  we  arc,  that 
so  far  from  entrenching  on  any  of  their  rights  or  prerogatives,  it  will  be 
found  10  be  the  best  and  only  means  of  relieving  their  plan  of  many  of 
its  most  embarrassing  difficulties  and  most  weighty  defects. 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  as  being  calculated,  if  wisely 
carried  out,  to  promote  in  no  slight  degree,  some  of  the  objects  we  have 
advocated,  we  have  with  pleasure  observed,  that  a  proposal  has  emanated 
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from  the  College  of  Preceptobs,  for  calling  togeilier,  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  a  conference  of  the  schoolmasters  of  England.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  this  meeting  at  some  central,  provincial  town,  such 
as  Birmingham,  as  heing  at  the  same  time  more  generally  convenient 
than  the  metropolis,  and  also  as  tending  to  do  away  with  any  prejudice 
that  might  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  proposal's  having  emanated  from  a 
body  whose  centre  of  action  is  at  London.  We  think  the  proposal  a 
most  timely  and  judicious  one,  and  we  trust  that  the  schoolmasters  of 
England  will  be  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  duty  and  their  own 
interest  to  respond  promptly,  energetically,  and  unanimously  to  the  call. 
Such  a  meeting,  if  as  we  have  said  wisely  conducted,  is  calculated  in  our 
opinion  to  elicit  much  valuable  information,  and  to  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  future  guidance  and  arrangements  of  this  im- 
portant educational  movement,  the  "  middle-class  examinations." 


te?: 
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IF  there  is  one  characteristic  which  marks  the  people  of  England  more 
definitely  than  another,  it  is  this — that  they  are  a  practical  people ; 
so  that  we  may  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  system  of  classical  education 
must  have  a  practical  tendency,  or  it  would  long  since  have  been  exploded 
in  Great  Britain.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  an  in- 
compatibility between  a  classical  and  a  practical  education.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  convertible  terms.  Have  we  not  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  classical  training  in  fitting  a  man  for  the  most 
practical  avocations  of  life,  in  the  fact  that  he  who  now  leads  the  oratory 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lately  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
managed  the  finances  of  Great  Britain,  could  find  time  among  his  many 
duties  to  write  a  work  on  the  Homeric  age,  which  henceforth  takes  the 
position  of  a  standard  authority  with  every  scholar  who  desires  to  appre- 
ciate the  greatest  classic  of  antiquity.  This  is  a  species  of  illustration 
that  I  wish  to  dwell  on,  because,  who  can  deny  that  it  is  practical  ?  Who 
can  require  a  more  practical  training  than  the  man  who  aspires  to  regulate 
the  complicated  machine  of  the  Exchequer  ?  and  is  it  not  full  of  signifi- 
cance, that  the  last  three  financial  Ministers  of  England  have  been  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  practical  ability  in  finance,  and  accurate  classical 
attainments.  I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
the  fact,  that  his  successor,  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  is  distinguished  for  his 
work  on  the  "  Credibility  of  Ancient  Roman  History,"  while  the  writings 
of  the  present  Chancellor,  Mr.  Disraeli,  proves  that  even  light  literature 
can  charm  most,  when  imbued  with  a  classical  spirit.  Is  it  not  a  practical 
blessing  to  be  able  to  write  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  Macaulay  on  Modem 
British  History,  and  yet  that  highly  favoured  writer  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  attained  to  such  excellence  of  style  in  treating  of  comparatively 
recent  times,  had  he  not  been  inspired  in  his  youth  with  the  feelings  and 
tastes  which  display  themselves  in  his  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  some  strong  afiinity  between  classical  literature  and  fi- 
nance— enough,  at  all  events,  to  quash  any  alarm  in  this  country,  lest 
classical  pursuits  should  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Need  I 
remind  you  that  the  greatest  historical  work  of  the  present  day, — and  that 
k  a  "History  of  Greece,"  has  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  London 
*'»r— the  now  celebrated  George  Grote. 
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'Tis  true  that  classical  attainments  are  not  prized  in  America — that  they 
Ve  not  as  at  home, — the  ladder  which  has  raised  so  many  from  the  very 
humblest  position  in  life  to  the  very  highest  attainable  in  either  Church 
or  State ;  still  there  are  practical  results  flowing  from  a  classical  education 
which  are  confined  to  no  country  or  climate.  It  may  appear  paradoxical, 
yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  best  classical  scholar  wiU  invariably  be  the 
best  English  scholar  also.  An  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  give  a  purity  .of  expression,  a  purity  of 
style,  and  a  terseness  of  diction,  which  he,  who  would  excel  in  our  mother 
tongue,  can  obtain  in  no  other  way  so  eflfectually.  It  is  reported  that  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  attributed  his  marvellous  mastery  over  the  English 
language  to  the  fact  that  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  translate  passages 
from  classical  authors  into  English,  never  desisting  until  the  exact  word 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  until  at  last  he  acquired  such  facility  of 
expression,  that  the  best  term  to  express  the  idea  in  his  mind  never  failed 
to  suggest  itself.  The  very  fact  of  early  discipline,  such  as  a  classical 
education  requires,  affects  the  character  for  life.  The  very  difficulties  of 
acquiring  classical  knowledge  call  forth  an  energy  of  mind  that  seldom 
fails  to  leaven  the  character  through  life.  The  severity  of  the  study, 
while  it  gives  an  exactitude  of  thought  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
mathematical  knowledge,  has  this  advantage  in  addition,  that  it  supplies 
purity  of  language,  and  facility  in  composition.  And  here  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  allude  to  an  error  widely  prevalent,  viz :  that  the  classics 
cannot  be  the  best  models  for  composition,  because  they  are  languages  of 
the  world's  infancy,  and  are  vulgarly  styled  the  dead  languages.  Now  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  modem  languages ;  but  still,  as  it  is 
an  imdeniable  fact  that  the  votary  of  fine  art,  who  in  the  present  day  aims 
at  perfection  in  architecture,  statuary  or  painting,  must  now  wander  to 
the  classic  ground  of  Italy  and  Greece  for  his  models,  so  I  believe  that  he 
will  never  win  a  place  among  English  classics  who  has  not  imbibed  the 
spirit,  and  felt  the  beauty  of  classics  now  2000  years  old.  Dead  those 
languages  may  be  called ;  but  **  they  are  not  dead,  but  sleep."  And 
here  another  great  advantage  derivable  from  classical  literature  suggests 
itself.  I  allude  to  the  liberality  of  mind,  and  the  largeness  of  views 
which  it  engenders.  It  counsels  to  a  knowledge  of  history.  Multitudes 
make  it  their  boast  that  they  live  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  improvement 
— the  boast  implying  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  because 
a  certain  amount  of  information  is  requisite  when  we  would  trace  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  mankind.  To  appreciate  the  wonders  of  our 
day,  we  must  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  the  achievements  of  the  past ; 
and  what  a  field  of  exploration  is  here  opened  to  the  enquiring  mind  ? 
What  an  inducement  to  the  study  of  history !  If  we  remain  ignorant  of 
the  past,  there  will  be  danger,  lest,  in  our  supposed  pre-eminency,  we 
withhold  from  the  giants  in  erudition,  who  adorn  the  annals  of  the  past, 
the  honour  due  to  their  names.  The  study  of  classical  literature  is  the 
best  antidote  to  such  illiberality,  and  he  alone  who  has  read  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity  can  occupy  the  true  station  of  arbitrator  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  But  I  fear,  lest  I  may  prove  tedious,  were  I  to 
enumerate  all  the  inducements  to  classical  studv,  there  is  one  more 
however  which  should  not  be  omitted,  and  it  is  this :  that  not  only  is 
independence  of  thought  one  result,  but  a  love  of  civil  liberty  is  another. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  which  brooks  neither 
indignity  nor  tyranny,  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the  system  of 
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classical  education  for  so  many  centuries  in  existence.     I  need  not  illus- 
trate this  position ;  I  would  only  just  remind  you  of  the  superhuman 
power  of  poetry  to  rouse  the  soul  to  exertion  for  liberty ;  and  if  we  select 
two  English  poets  who  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  the  highest  place  as 
writers,  we  instinctively  recall  the  names  of  Milton  and  Byron.     Both 
alike  breathing  the  fire  of  poetry  and  of  clasical  erudition,  each  stimulated 
to  save  the  liberties — the  one,  those  of  his  native  country,  and  the  other, 
those  of  that  land  which  fired  his  imagination  when  he  vnrote  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  &c.     But  I  must  not  forget  that  this  subject  of  classical  education 
has  special  claims  on  Divinity  students.     I  can  hardly  realize  to  myself 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  scholar  who  does  not  love  to  acquaint  himself 
with  those  languages  which  Patriarchs  and  Apostles  made  the  vehicle  for 
communicating  the  Will  of  God,  and  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
honoured  by  speaking.     We  can  realise  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of 
interest  with  which  a  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sion  is  agitated  when  he  gains 
the  first  glimpse  of  those  scenes  which  are  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth." 
Shoidd  not  the  Christian  scholar  feel  something  of  like  interest  as  he 
reads  and  pronounces  the  languages  which  conveyed  to  the  world  the 
sayings  of  God  Incarnate  ?     Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the  languages  which 
God  delighted  to  honour,  and  shall  not  the  Christian  linguist  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  interpret  what  was  (as  it  were)  written  and  engraved  by  the 
finger  of  God  ?     If  the  marvellous  flow  of  our  authorised  version  rivet 
with  delight  the  English  scholar,  what  sensations  must  the  original  itself 
produce  ?   It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say,  that  what  the 
Greek  Iliad  is  to  Pope's  translation,  the  same  will  the  original  Scriptures 
appear  to  be,  when  compared  to  our  English  version;  and  the  more  it  is 
studied,  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated,  until  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  the  oldest  classic  in  the  world  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  sublimity 
in  style.     A  thorough  classical  scholar  will  never  dissever  a  religious 
from  a  secular  education,  and  this  is  no  slight  encouragement  to  exert 
ourselves  in  creating  a  taste  for  the  classics.     A  classical  scholar  knows 
what  is  the  result  of  the  highest  intellectual  superiority  without  religious 
feeling.     He  can  tell  how  nations,  gifted  with  philosophy  and  science, 
could  not  save  themselves  from  decay.     The  literature,  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  antiquity,  only  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  nations  among 
•which  they  flourished  so  eminently.     Yes,  the  classical  scholar  knows 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  and  to  educate  the  intellect  at 
the  expense  or  the  neglect  of  the  heart  and  affections,  is  to  put  into  man's 
hand  a  glittering  sword,  without  any  motive  to  use  the  weapon  aright. 
The  first  man  who  ever  combined  the  character  of  the  Christian  and  the 
classical  scholar  was  St.  Paul.     His   education  had  been  classical,  as 
appears  from  the  familiarity  with  which  he  quotes  Cratus,  Epimenides 
and  Meander ;  and  whether  he  addressed  the  polished  Corinthians  or  the 
refined  Athenians,  his  tone  was  ever  the  same.     He  traced  the  wickedness 
of  their  lives  to  the  worship  of  an  "  unknown  God,"  and  warned  them 
that  as  their  knowledge  was  unsanctified  by  religion,  so  their  "  hearts 
were  darkened,''  and  as  "  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  reprobate  mind." — Journal  of  Education, 
Upper  Canada, 

[The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jervis, 
of  Brock\dlle,  Lennoxville,  C.E.,  at  a  Convocation  of  Bishop's  College.] 
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DURING  the  present  Parliamentary  recess  members  have  been  according  to 
annual  custom,  lecturing  at  Mccnanics*  Institutes,  presiding  at  {^ricultural, 
and  various  local  and  general  meetings,  expressing  rather  freely  then*  opinions 
on  all  topics  of  public  interest.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  actors  upon  public  education. 

LoBD  John  Russell  in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  just  held  in  Liverpool,  expressed  himself 
thus: — 

"  I  will  not  waste  vour  time  in  examining  and  refuting  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  general  education  of  the  people.  It  may  suffice  for  me 
to  say  that  it  is  education  which  enables  the  Scotch  labourer's  son  to  compete 
with  the  most  favoured  of  his  contemporaries,  to  rise  to  the  highest  posts  of 
dignity  and  power,  and  to  scale  the  loftiest  eminences  of  science.  It  is  educa- 
tion which  enables  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed  in  their  wonderful 
career,  upheld  by  the  most  popular  institutions,  without  serious  disturbance  of 
law  and  order.  It  is  education  which  in  England  has  mainly  prevented  such 
tumults  as  forty  years  ago  broke  the  peace  and  alarmed  the  minds  of  this 
country ;  it  is  eaucation  which  has  bound  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  Throne 
by  the  links  of  an  enlightened  loyalty.  On  the  subject  of^  education  there 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  change  somewhat  simliar  to  that  which  took  place 
many  years  aeo  on  the  subject  of  geology.  At  that  period  geologists  were 
dividea  into  Neptunians  or  Vulcanians,  Wernerians  or  Hattonians,  and  hot  was 
the  dispute  regarding  the  best  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
world.  Some  wise  men  said,  however,  '*Let  us  first  investigate  the  facts 
without  troubling  ourselves  what  theory  they  may  confirm  or  invalidate."  This 
has  now  been  done  for  many  years,  and  assuredly  while  controversy  has 
diminished,  science  has  gained  by  the  change.  In  like  manner  popular  or 
national  education  has  been  a  matter  of  warm  contention  among  sects  and 
parties  till  the  present  year.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  who  presided  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  last  year,  and  who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  his  labours 
on  this  subject,  proposed  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  the  education  of  all  classes  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
late  Government  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and  the  present  has  named  commis- 
sioners of  high  reputation  and  weight  in  the  country,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  the  president.  From  this  Commission  we  look  for  a  fair  and 
impartial  display  of  facts,  upon  the  bearing  of  which  Parliament  and  the 
nation  can  decide.  Opinion  is  still  in  the  gristle  upon  this  subject.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess  tnat,  anxious  as  I  am  for  the  progress  of  education,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  renounce  any  desire  to  establish  in  this  country  the  system  of 
France,  Austria,  or  Prussia.  The  freedom  of  choice  in  our  modes  of  popular 
instruction,  the  noble  fountains  of  literature,  sacred  and  secular,  which  are  open 
to  the  youth  thirsting  for  knowledge,  the  power  to  range  over  the  writings  of 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  and  Addison,  seem  to  make  our  national 
education,  impeifect  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  still  far  superior  to  those  conti- 
nental models.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
recently  made  to  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  The  examinations 
instituted  by  the  University  of  Oxford  do  honour  to  that  venerable  body.  Nor 
ought  we  to  pronounce  hastily  on  the  result  of  the  first  of  these  examinations. 
It  seems  to  me  apparent  that  at  a  time  when  not  only  degrees  and  honours  are 
attached  to  successful  competition,  but  the  very  entrance  to  the  civil  service 
and  the  scientific  part  of  the  military  service  in  India  is  guarded  by  examiners, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  rightly  what  the  nature  of  the 
prescribed  inquiry  is  to  be.  I  hope  that  while  all  honour  is  paid  to  attainments, 
while  quickness  and  self-possession  on  the  day  of  trial  have  their  due  reward, 
the  qualities  of  ^ligence,  and  fidelity  and  steadiness  in  a  clerk,  of  a  ready 
perception  and  a  prompt  judgment  in  a  soldier,  will  not  escape  the  judging  eye 
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they  are  leaving  school  a  desire  to  continue  the  improvement  of 'their  minds. 
To  speak  plainly,  I  see  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil.  Much  good  ma^,  I  think, 
be  done  by  evening  schools,  nor  do  I  think  that  in  all  instances  paid  masters 
will  be  necessary,  for  I  think  it  very  probable  that  many  young  men  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  a^e,  competent  to  fill  the  situation,  would  do  so 
for  a  comparatively  small  addition  to  tneir  ordinary  earnings,  and  I  know  that 
such  is  the  case  in  my  own  district;  but  after  all  the  main  thing  is  to  interest 
the  people  themselves,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny  the  greatest  desire  was  evinced  in 
many  of  the  rural  parishes  to  know  what  was  going  on.  In  my  own  district  I 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  bv  establishing  a  news-room,  to  which  the 
subscribers  paid  one  penny  a-week,  but  at  the  end  of  it  many  of  them  came  to 
me  and  said,  '*  Sir,  we  cannot  go  on;  we  have  all  been  to  school  and  can  read, 
but  we  cannot  read  these  newspapers;  the  print  is  so  small,  and  they  are  so 
hard  to  read."  By  my  advice  they  chose  a  reader  for  them,  and  by  that  means 
were  enabled  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  great  good  was  effected.  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  some  other  name  than  that  of  schools  should  be  given  to  the 
establishments  which  adults  frequent  for  the  purpose  of  education,  because  I 
think  oftentimes  the  very  name  of  schools  would  deter  men  from  going  there, 
as  they  would  fear  the  gibes  of  the  younger  persons.  If  once  an  interest  is 
created  among  them  some  way  will  be  found  to  effect  our  object,  and  perhaps 
no  means  womd  be  more  useful  than  that  of  employing  readers.  I  also  think 
the  introduction  of  drawing  into  such  establishments  most  desirable,  for  nothing 
tends  to  form  the  mind  and  give  the  first  elements  of  instruction  to  a  man  more 
than  drawing,  however  roughly  it  may  be  done.  Let  us,  however,  always 
remember  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  active  occupations  of 
those  men  whose  business  in  life  will  be  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.*' 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  (in  St. 
Greorge's  Hall,  Oct.  17th,)  for  awarding  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  recent  Oxford  Examination,  in  proposing  a  resolution  embodying  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  Universities  for  IJie  establishment  of  tibese  exami- 
nations, after  some  preliminary  remarks  spoke  as  follows : — 

**  I  trust  we  feel  that  the  gift  which  has  been  offered  to  us  in  this  matter  is  a 
real  gift — that  these  examinations  are  to  be  a  real  and  substantial  good.  There 
are  some,  perhaps,  who  are  sceptical  upon  that  subject.  There  are  some  who 
will  tell  us — and  tell  us  truly— that  a  perfectly  disinterested  love  of  learning, 
a  love  of  learning  which  needs  no  spur  or  incentive  from  without,  but  which  is 
led  forward  by  the  intrinsic  charms  and  graces  of  the  subject,  that  that  is  the 
love  of  learning  which  is  most  truly  valuable.  This  may  be  so  in  the  abstract; 
and  there  have  been  cases  in  which  poverty  itself  has  proved  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  that  thirst  for  instruction  which,  in  earlier  times  of  less  material 
development,  led  men  from  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  sources  where 


appeal 

commercial  enterprise  and  of  rapid  commercial  development,  there  is  sucii  an 
increase  of  the  danger  that  all  the  higher  aspirations  of  our  nature  will  be 
overborne  that  it  becomes  us,  as  wise  men — as  practical  men — to  seek  the  aid  of 
every  instrumentality  which  may  assist  us  in  keeping  alive  that  culture  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  the  human  intellect  which  has  done  so  much  for  this 
country  and  for  Christendom  ;  which  so  greatly  contributes  to  the  adornment 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  without  which  no  great  society  can  discharge  its 
highest  and  most  sacred  duties.  The  system  of  examinations  which  has  been 
organized  is  no  novelty.  Those  who  come  from  the  Universities  have  had  long 
experience  upon  that  subject ;  and  if  you  are  told  that  the  effect  of  competition 
is  to  introduce  an  ungenerous  rivalry  into  the  minds  of  youth,  if  you  are  told 
that  the  stimulus  given  to  schools  will  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  mass  of  the 

Supils,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  time  and  greater  opportunity  in  the 
igher  cultivation  of  a  favoured  few — if  you  are  told,  as  you  are  sometimes 
honestlv,  but  erroneously  told  that  the  effect  of  competition  is  to  give  an  undue 
preponaerance  to  the  intellectual,  as  compared  with  the  moral  elements  of 
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character — rely  upon  it  that  those  who  speak  from  an  experience  which  has 
extended  now  o\er  centuries,  will  tell  you  that  you  may  safely  dismiss  from 
your  minds  at  once  all  such  apprehensions.     1  say  frankly  and  fearlessly  that 
there  is  nothing  more  generous  than  the  sentiments  which  are  inspired  into  the 
breasts  of  youths  by  rivalry  such  as  that  to  which  I  am  now  referring.     It  is  in 
itself  essentially  incompatible  with  selfish  ideas  and  objects.     Learning  is  not  a 
limited  quantity  in  such  sense  that  he  who  obtains  it  causes  his  neighbour  to 
lose  it.     On  the  contrary,  every  one  who  obtains  it  becomes  a  standard-bearer 
for  others ;  and  the  treasure  to  which  he  invites  them  is  a  treasure  which  is 
acceptable  to  all  mankind.    And  as  to  schools,  depend  upon  it  that  that  is  an 
idle  apprehension,  and  that  the  schools  which  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
best  boys  will,  as  a  general  rule,  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  all  their  boys.   As 
to  the  apprehended  preponderence  of  the  intelleatual  over  the  moral  qualities, 
I  will  venture  to  say  to  those  who  make  such  an  objection,  that  they  are  under 
an  error  as  serious  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  for  if  there  is  one  more  fact  more 
generally  and  conclusively  established  than  another,  bv  examinations  of  the 
teachers  of  youth,  it  is  this,  that  diligence,  and  the  self-denial  which  diligence 
involves,  are  in  themselves  a  test  of  moral  qualities,  no  less  than  the  promise 
of  intellectual  distinction.     I  must  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  tne  main 
consideration  which  induces  'me  t»  urge  this  resolution  on  your  notice.     I  see 
in  this  resolution,  and  in  the  sybject  to  which  it  relates,  not  the  close  and  con- 
summation of  the  examinations  which  have  lately  been  held,  but  the  beginning 
of  greater  things.     I  see  in  them  the  resumption  by  the  ancient  Universities 
of  the  country  of  their  true  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  as 
institutions  which  have    been    the    pride    and    glory    of  Christendom,   and 
which  ought  to  dispense  their  benefits  to  all  ranks  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
This  was  the  true  aim  of  the  Universities  upon  their  first  foundation.    They 
never  were  intended  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.    They  were  intended 
to  work  the  deep  mines  of  capacity  and  of  character  which  exist  through- 
out  the  whole   of  every    great  civilized  community ;    they  were  intended 
to  draw  forth  from  hidden  comers  and  recesses,  wherever  they  existed,  the 
materials  of  genius  and  excellence  for  the  glorv  of  God  and  the  advantage 
of  the  country ;  and  that  aim  they  fulfilled.    Go  back  to  the  periods  when  the 
great  movements  of  the  human  mind  commenced,  and  see  where  it  was  that 
those  processes  were  elaborated,  and  whence  it  was  that  400,  500,  600,  700  years 
ago,  light  flowed  in  England.     It  was  from  the  Universities  *  and  as  one  great 
poet,  Milton,  has  called  Athens  the  "  Eye  of  Greece,"  so  well  and  truly  may  it 
oe  said^  in  reference  to  their  early  history,  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  the  eyes  of  England.     I  do  not  say  that  at  present  that  func- 
tion is  fully  discharged.     On  the  contrary,  we  see  that  for  several  centuries 
those  universities  have  performed  duties  most  important  indeed  and  most  useful, 
but  comparatively  limited.     In  the  main,  their  utility  has  been  chiefly  confinea 
to  the  rich.    They  have  educated  the  clergv,  and  in  so  doing  have  performed  a 
neat  service  to  the  country.    They  have  educated  the  greater  number — almost 
the  whole,  indeed — of  the  sons  oi  our  high  nobility.    They  have  educated  the 
principal  part  of  the  sages  of  the  law;  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  their  duty; 
we  have  in  England  vast  classes  of  men  who  are  not  comprised  in  the  category 
to  which  1  have  referred — vast  classes  of  whom  the  great  assembly  now  before 
me  is  a  specimen — and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  come  into  South 
Lancashire,  whether  into  this  town  of  Liverpool,  or  into  the  great  and  intelli- 
gent community  of  Manchester,  without  feeling  deeply  what  a  blank  there 
was — what  a  void  existed  requiring  to  be  filled  up— and  how  the  connexion 
between  the  Universities  and  this  great  community  of  South  Lancashire  had 
so  dwindled  away  that  it  would  make  but  little  difference  in  the  Universities  if 
South  Lancashire  were  swallowed  up,  or  in  South  Lancashire  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  in  ruins.    This  shows  that  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  that 
which  our  forefathers  designed.     Am  I  to  be  told  that  because  Liverpool  is  a 
g^eat  commercial  community,  therefore  the  higher  culture  of  the  human  mind 
18  to  be  banished  from  its  boundary  ?    There  cannot  be  a  gprosser  error.    Com- 
merce and  learning  have  been  united  in  many  communities,  and  Florence  was 
among  the  first  of  commercial  cities  at  the  very  time  when  it  gave  birth  to  a 
greater  amount  of  intellectual  force,  and  did  more  for  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind than  any  other  community  at  any  period  of  Christian  history.    Do  not. 
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therefore,  let  us  submit  to  the  degrading  belief  that  if  commerce  is  to  flourish 
and  grow  in  Liverpool,  Liverpool  must  of  necessity  lie  behind  in  reference  to 
those  pursuits  which  do  so  much  to  refine  and  elevate  the  human  mind,  and 
which  form  the  principal  subjects  of  our  consideration  to-day.  And  pemut  me 
to  say  that  if  1  have  spoken  strongly  on  the  subject  of  competitive  examinations, 
and  been  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  beneficial  results  from  them^  1  am 
free  to  admit  that  I  have  perhaps  something  in  the  nature  of  looal  sentiment, 
withal  respect,  because  I  feel  assured  that  in  any  system  of  competition  that 
may  be  established — and  provided  that  it  be  a  fair  and  open  system — South 
Lancashire  and  Liverpool  will  hold  their  own.  My  Lord,  in  urg^g  on  this 
meeting  that  they  should  hail  the  occasion  which  has  called  us  together  to-day, 
and  should  consider  the  present  proceedings  as  only  the  very  beginning  of 
what  is  henceforth  to  be  accomplished ;  I  do  so  because  I  feel  that  those  pro- 
ceedings promise  the  renewal  and  the  re-establishment  of  that  relation  between 
the  old  Universities  of  the  country  and  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
communities  of  the  country,  which  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  in  abeyance,  but 
which  has  been  feeble,  which  has  been  lan^ishing,  and  which  requires  to  be 
reinvigorated  and  restored.  The  Universities  cannot  afford  to  ^spense  with 
the  aid  and  moral  influence  which  they  would  derive  from  strikinfl^  their  roots 
deeper  amon^  you.  They  are  at  present  engaged  almost  entirely,  sil though  not 
exclusively,  m  providing  education  for  the  rich— for  a  class  which  will,  if  the 
Universities  do  not  provide  it  for  them,  contrive,  in  virtue  of  their  riches,  to  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves.  We  desire  to  see  them  providing  education  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  provide  it,  at  least  in  its  highest  form,  from  their  own  resources. 
I  an}  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  these  local  examinations  will  not  end 
with  local  examinations,  but  that  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
culture  of  the  University,  through  the  medium  of  local  examinations,  will  in 
great  and  increasing  numbers  desire  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  residence  in 
the  Universities  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  I  entertain  a  sanguine  hope 
that  the  Universities,  finding  this  disposition  existing,  will  not  be  wanting 
either  in  skill  or  promptitude  in  adapting  their  arrangements  to  the  existing 
wants  of  the  community ;  that  the^  will  so  frame  them  as  to  enable  the  youth 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  other  places  similarly  circumstanced,  to  resort  to  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  training  which  they  give,  without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those 
years  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  with- 
out a  departure  from  the  absolute  and  necessary  purposes  of  a  commercial 
community.  All  this  we  have  before  us  in  hope,  and  in  prospect  it  forms  a 
pleasing  picture  ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  if  we  will  only  m  detail — each  in 
nis  own  private  circle,  in  his  family  and  in  society— endeavour  to  give  it  effect, 
there  is  nothing  contained  in  it  which  reasonable  men  may  not  hope  to  see 
speedily  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The  work,  allow  me  to  say, 
is  one  which,  if  successful!  v  carried  on,  will  not  be  the  least  important  of  the 
performances  of  the  remarkable  age  in  which  we  live,  and  will  contribute,  in 
modes  and  degrees — far  more  than  any  among  us  can  distinctly  reckon — both 
to  increase  female  happiness  and  virtue,  likewise  to  the  maintenance  of  England, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  England,  as  one  of  the  very  foremost  among 
those  nations  which  lead  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  world.  The  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  conveying  thanks  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  instituting  these  middle  class  examinations." 


Progress  of  the  Educator.— There  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  the 
scholastic  profession.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  day  at  no  very  distant  period 
when  the  social  position  of  the  schoolmaster  will  be  far  better  than  it  is  now. 
The  regulations  issued  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  examination  of 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  University,  contemplate  the  examination  of 
junior  candidates,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  certificates,  and  of  senior 
candidates,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  the  title  of  Associate-in- arts.  These 
examinations  will  stamp  with  a  solidity  and  depth,  hitherto  unknown,  the 
middle-class  education  of  this  country.  Not  only  will  they  stimulate  to  the 
assiduous  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  youth  of  our  middle-classes^  and  stir 
among  them  the  competitive  elements,  but  ultimately  they  will  prove  a  test  0f 
the  efficiency  of  schoolmasters  themselves. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

SECTION-EDUCATION. 

rE  Hon.  W.  COWPER,  MP.,  President  of  the  Section,  after 
some  preliminary  observations,  proceeded  to  say, — Education, 
in  its  limited  sense,  is  strictly  a  science,  and  is  cultivated  as  such 
in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Poedagogy;  and  yet,  if  we  compare 
it  with  other  sciences  of  less  interest  and  more  remote  from  general 
observation,  we  must  be  struck  by  observing  how  little  it  has  received  of 
scientific  investigation.  Astronomers  are  foimd  to  devote  their  lives 
to  patient  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  skies,  and  to  continuous 
records  of  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies;  botanists  can  tell  the 
effect  on  plants  of  different  climates  and  different  modes  of  cultivation ; 
and  geologists  delight  to  detect  the  traces  of  the  great  convulsions 
which  have  moved  the  strata  of  the  earth ;  yet  no  similar  diligence  or 
sieal  has  stimulated  educationists  to  record  the  successive  stages  by 
which  the  infant  mind  advances  to  maturity,  or  to  ascertain,  by  systematic 
generalization,  the  results  on  children  of  different  treatment  and  different 
modes  of  tuition,  or  to  trace  the  bearing  on  education  of  successive 
revolutions  in  mental  philosophy.  But,  interesting  and  important  as  are 
tke  observations  and  study  of  the  material  world,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  study  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  of  the  means  of  developing  its 
power  by  education,  is  a  still  more  important  and  noble  pursuit,  and 
that  success  in  ascertaining  the  fixed  principles  of  this  science  would 
confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  mankind.  One  first  and  greatest  want  is 
^  collection  and  generalization  of  facts,  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  our 
deductions  and  conclusions.  Our  information  respecting  particular 
methods  of  education  seldom  embraces  their  ultimate  results,  whereas 
we  require  to  know  their  effects,  not  merely  within  the  sphere  of  the 
school-room,  but  also  in  that  after  life  for  which  they  assume  to  be  a 
preparation.  Some  managers,  it  is  true,  have  taken  pains  to  trace  the 
career  of  yoxmg  people  who  have  left  their  schools ;  and  statistics  are 
occasionally  collected,  such  as  those  which  the  Admiralty  can  furnish 
with  respect  to  th^  boys  who  enter  the  navy  from  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital schools.  These  boys  are  traced  through  the  ships  in  which  they 
serve,  and  have  been  foimd  amply  to  justify,  by  their  acquirements  and 
superior  conduct,  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  their  education. 
But  such  information  is  rare  and  exceptional ;  and  even  the  records  of 
the  previous  education  of  prisoners  are  not  available  for  very  safe  or 
general  conclusions.  The  scientific  treatment  of  education  would  be 
aided  by  more  precise  appreciation  of  the  value  and  proper  admixture  of 
the  various  methods  of  teaching.  The  methods  of  individual,  of 
simultaneous,  rnd  of  mutual  instruction,  and  the  pupil  teacher  system, 
have  successively  come  into  use,  and  it  would  be  important  to  determine 
the  occasions  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted.  Among  other  matters 
on  which  more  settled  conclusions  must  be  reached  before  education  can 
assume  the  regular  proportions  of  a  science,  are  the  degree  in  which 
emulation  shoiUd  be  encouraged,  the  right  uses  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  efficacy  of  prizes,  and  the  respective  advantages  of  oral  and 
written  examinations.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  when 
Sir.  J.  Pakington  filled  the  post  to  which  I  have  unworthily  succeeded, 
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that  zealous  promoter  of  education  has  taken  a  step  towards  supplying 
this  deficiency ;  and  the  Royal  commission  will  doubtless,  furnish  us 
with  facts  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  facilitate  the  understanding  of  our 
educational  position.  That  position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
education  of  our  upper  classes  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe,  and  its 
boast  is,  that  it  has  a  large  share  in  producing  that  character  of  the 
educated  English  gentleman  of  which  we  are  so  proud ;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  an  excellent  training  of  the  mental  faculties.  But  try  it  by  this 
test : — How  much  of  what  has  been  learned  at  schools  and  Universities 
is  found  practically  useful  in  after  life,  and  what  proportion  of  men 
voluntarily  continue  when  they  are  free  the  studies  they  submitted  to  as 
scholars,  or  pursue  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  ?  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  though  comparatively  good,  this  education  is  absolutely 
defective.  The  education  given  in  tibie  middle-class  and  conmiercial 
schools  is,  generally  speaking,  as  faulty,  in  comparison  with  all  other 
education,  as  it  is  bad  in  itself.  It  has  great  pretension  and  show,  with- 
out substance  or  solidity.  There  is  no  superintendence  whatever  :  there 
is  no  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  master,  and  no  test  of  the  success  of  his 
teaoting-  The  parents  are  left  to  judge  after  their  own  uninstructed 
notions  of  the  excellence  of  the  school,  and  generally  pay  the  most 
attention  to  what  is  really  of  the  least  importance.  They  are  apt  to  have 
the  highest  respect  for  those  schools  in  which  the  finest  copper-plate 
hand  is  acquired,  with  oval  flourishes  and  pen  and  ink  devices,  and  in 
which  the  boys  are  pushed  on  into  algebra  and  trigonometry  before  they 
have  mastered  ordinary  arithmetic.  Accordingly,  when  a  selection  of 
about  1,200  of  the  best  pupils  were  placed  under  the  Oxford  examinations 
half  failed  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic. 
Many  of  these  were  proficient  in  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
but  they  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  had  not 
even  mastered  the  art  of  spelling.  In  the  lower  class  schools  the 
irregularity  and  shortness  of  attendance  hinder  the  results  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  from  such  admirable  teaching.  The  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  see  very  little  of  school  after  the  age  of  10.  Their 
habits  are  so  migratory  that  only  34  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  same 
school  for  more  than  two  years ;  and  of  2,262,000  cl|j)dren  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  15  who  are  not  at  school,  1,800,000  are  absent  without 
any  necessity  or  justification.  Some  learn  nothing,  and  more  forget 
entirely  all  they  have  learned.  The  early  impressions  fade  away,  leaving 
little  traces  upon  their  minds  for  want  of  renewal.  Coming  to  the 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  seat  of  authority.  In  France  children 
remained  at  school  until  13  and  14;  yet  850,000  grew  up  without 
education.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  the  schooling  received  was 
six  or  eight  years ;  and  yet  the  lower  classes  were  not  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  our  own.  England  was  the  only  civiQzed  country 
without  a  national  system  of  education ;  but  we  had  no  conscription, 
passports,  or  Minister  of  Police.  Parents  here  were  assisted  by  the 
State,  the  Church,  and  individuals.  On  the  Continent  the  State  only 
had  schools ;  here  individuals  and  the  Church.  In  Germany  education 
became  a  necessity  consequent  upon  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's 
argument  was  that  the  State  should  train  moral  as  well  as  fighting 
soldiers.     Russian  schools  were  national  establishments,  provided  out  of 
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local  rates,  and  parents  of  absentees  between  six  and  fourteen  were  fined 
and  imprisoned.  After  reviewing  tbe  state  of  feeling  on  this  question, 
in  the  country  and  the  introduction  of  State  aid,  he  observed  that 
tbe  State  system  abroad  acted  mechanically  by  regulations.  Lacking 
this  element,  ours,  which  could  hardly  be  caUed  a  system,  and  yet 
was  strong  in  moral  influence,  originated  in  compassion,  sympathy, 
and  religious  zeal,  which  imparted  a  vitality  no  regulations  could 
insure.  The  best  education  was  that  which  trained  the  faculties 
in  the  way  they  were  to  be  used ;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
direct  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  young  towards  objects 
which  might  have  increased  interest  for  the  adult.  Political  economy, 
though  it  sounded  difficult,  was  really  an  interesting  subject  for  lessons ; 
and  what  was  learned  about  the  conditions  of  remunerative  labour,  and 
prices,  and  the  value  of  commodities,  would  be  remembered  and  reflected 
upon.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded — The  chief  cause  of 
the  absence  of  children  from  schools  is  the  early  commencement  of 
labour,  and  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  this  hindrance  will 
ever  be  removed.  The  child  is  anxious  to  assume  as  early  as  possible 
the  independent  position  of  an  earner  of  bread;  and  no  doubt  the  early 
acqtdsition  of  habits  of  industry  and  of  special  aptitude  has  tended  to 
make  the  English  workman  what  he  is — ^the  best  workman  in  the  world. 
But  if  study  cannot  be  substituted  for  work,  it  may  be  combined  with  it. 
The  combination  of  head-work  with  hand- work  is  favourable  to  both,  as 
is  proved  by  the  factory  and  the  industrial  schools.  Wherever  children 
are  working  in  numbers  under  circumstances  that  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  law,  opportunities  for  education  should  be  secured ;  for  instance, 
children  between  10  and  14  in  mines  might  easily  have  secured  to  them 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  as  those  in  print-works— viz.,  150  hours 
in  the  half  year.  If  the  education  of  the  children  cannot  be  continued 
longer,  it  may  be  commenced  earlier,  by  the  improvement  of  infant 
schools ;  and  though  I  feel  there  is  in  theory  a  forcible  objection  to  those 
schools,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  infant  from  the  mother*s  care, 
yet  in  practice  mothers  who  are  busy  with  household  cares  are  utterly 
unable  to  give  their  infants  the  training  they  require,  or  to  prepare  them 
for  the  regular  school ;  and  I  am  sure  that  infant  schools  are  a  necessity 
of  our  present  position.  We  require  not  only  primary  schools  for 
all,  where  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  but  also 
a  good  system  of  what  may  be  termed  secondary  education;  and 
it  is  to  this  secondary  and  adult  education  that  attention  should  now 
chiefly  be  directed.  A  successful  night  school  is  not  easy  to  conduct, 
but  there  are  now  54,000  persons  attending  evening  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Society  alone.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  field  in  which 
the  largest  harvest  can  be  gathered,  and  happily  the  labourers  are  not 
fcw»  Occasional  lectures  have  their  use,  but  what  is  necessary  is 
systematic  and  continuous  teaching.  The  Hants  and  Wilts  societies 
huEive  set  a  good  example,  and  have  shown  how  an  interest  in  self- 
improvement  may  be  diflused  in  co\mtry  towns.  Mechanics'  institutes, 
as  first  organized,  did  not  become  places  of  education.  Casual  lectures 
and  desidtory  reading  are  excellent  recreation,  and  their  discussions 
agreeably  stimulate  the  mind;  but  the  addition  of  evening  classes  is 
requisite  for  any  soimd  and  useful  education.  This  coimty  furnishes  the 
best  instances  of  the  required  organization,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
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East  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  under  ilie  able  and 
zealous  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle  worth,  should  be  studied  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  subject.     The  examinations  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  have  been  attended  this  year  by  upwards  of  1,000 
candidates,  and  a  fact  was  brought  out  in  them  well  worth  notice.     The 
candidates  who  had  been  a  short  time  in  school  were  more  suceessfol 
than  those  whose  period  of  schooling  had  been  longer.     One  portion  of 
those  who  obtained  first-class  certificates  were  iound  to  have  attended 
primary  schools  for  periods  averaging  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the 
remaining  portion  for  seven  years  and  a  half.     Those  who  had  the  least 
schooling  beat  the  others  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1;  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  their  proficiency  was  attributable  to  their 
secondary  and  not  to  their  primary  education.     Sixty  schools  of  art  are 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  form  and  colour,  and  are  giving  a  new  interest 
and  a  fresh  power  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  ornamental  industry 
and  are  raising  the  standard    of  national    taste.      The  middle-class 
schools  have  sprung  into  a  new  arena.     They  have  done  wisely  to  torn 
to    the  ancient  universities,  which  are   proving  that  though   ancient 
they  are  not  antiquated,  and  though   refined,  not  too  fiEustidious  to 
lend  a  guiding    hand    to    the    business    classes.      I  trust   they  will 
spare  more  time  for  instruction  in  the  English  language.     It  is  curious 
how  slow  all  our  schools  have  been  in  attending  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  educated  men — correct  grammar  and 
orthography,    and  a  clear  and  simple   style.     Why  should  not  such 
authors  as  Milton,  Shakespeare,   and  Jeremy  Taylor,  be  studied  with 
as  much  care  as  the  great  writers  of  ancient  times?     When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  passed  through  Eton  without  my  attention  being  called  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  a  line  in  any  English  book ;  but  now  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  Professorships  of  ^glish  are  being  established  in  many 
educational  institutions,  and  I  know  that  at  King's  College,  in  London, 
the  Professor  of  English  Literature  has  been  struck  by  the  remarkable 
powers  of  writing  that  have  been   developed    among   his   pupils  by 
the  study  of    composition   and  style.      My  time  will  not  suffice  to 
touch  upon  the  higher  education,   and  indeed  I   doubt  whether  that 
branch  of  the  subject  could  be  usefully  dealt  with  by  this  association. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  more  critical  points  of 
our  educational  positions,  and  to  point  to  our  progress  in  reclaiming  our 
land  from  that  tide  of  ignorance  and  demoralization  which  still  overflows 
the  lower  levels.     I  see  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
object.     We  are  led  by  many  of  the  greatest  minds,  by  many  of  the 
purest  hearts.     Duty  can  point  to  no  higher  path,  to  no  nobler  task. 
We  teach  the  knowledge  how  to  live  and  how  to  die«     Our  object  is  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  to  mature  the  judgment,  to  promote  reasoning  and 
forethought,  to  enforce  self-control,  to  discipline  the  will,  and  to  raise 
men  from  crawling  upon  the  earth  to  the  joyous  perception  of  the 
atmosphere  of  moial  and  material  beauty  aroimd  them.      We  wish  to 
bring  all  to  the   enjoyment  of  the  vast  inheritance   of  thought  and 
feeling  which  has  been  handed  down  in  books  for  all  mankind,  and  to 
counteract  the  allurements  of  sensual  and  degrading  pleasures  by  the 
superior  attractions  of  imagination  and  knowledge.     The  impediment  of 
which  we  hear  most  is  the  religious   difficulty,  which  certainly  does 
l^mterfere  with  such  a  State  system  as  would  involve  the  establishment 
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out  of  local  rates  of  comprehensive  schools  for  all.  This  difficulty  has 
not  yet  heen  solved.  I  believe  that  the  knot  cannot  be  untied,  but  that 
it  must  be  cut— cut  by  the  sword  of  secularism— cut  by  removing  religion 
altogether  from  the  schools.  But  religious  teaching  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  existing  system.  Various  denominations  meet  in  a  voluntary  or  an 
endowed  school,  on  terms  which  would  not  be  submitted  to  in  a  ratepayers' 
school.  Religious  teaching  forms  the  strength  of  the  present  plan.  It 
supplies  the  mainspring,  and  it  defines  the  circumference.  It  extends 
the  organization  and  force  of  the  church  and  the  congregation  to  edu- 
cation, and  adds  a  congregational  to  its  individual  and  national  aspect. 
In  a  national  point  of  view  improved  education  is  absolutely  necessary. 
There  is  no  security  for  our  country,  for  its  institutions,  its  prosperity, 
its  greatness,  or  its  safety,  except  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  This 
quaJity  of  good  sense  is  happily  not  wanting,  but,  Hke  other  gifts  &om  on 
high,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated.  And,  as  we  are  the  nreest  people 
under  the  sun — ^the  freest  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — and  as  we  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  practical  and  a  persevering  people,  we  are 
bound,  I  conceive,  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  we  are  also  the  best 
educated  nation  of  Europe. 

First  Day, 

The  first  paper  read  was  bv  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  "  On  the  Practical  Working 
of  the  Plan  of  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service."  After  stating  that  he  was  to 
be  regarded  as  speaKing  solely  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not  as  an  official  of 
the  civil  service,  he  said  that  there  were  two  classes  of  competition — one  in 
which  every  well-conducted  person  in  the  country  of  the  rquisite  age  could 
compete,  and  the  other  in  which  the  contest  was  restricted  to  persons  nominated 
for  toe  purpose  by  members  of  the  Government.  The  latter,  which  might  be 
called  the  system  of  close  competition,  had  hitherto  been  wholly  adopted  for 
the  civil  service  at  home.  The  system  of  open  competition  had  been  recently 
introduced  into  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service.  In  the  close  system, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  three  persons  were  nominated  to  compete 
with  each  other.  In  the  year  1857  there  were  68  competitions,  in  three  of 
which  there  was  only  one  candidate,  in  10  there  were  two,  in  39  there  were 
three.  Ninety  appointments  were  given  away  among  262  competitors,  of  whom 
112  were  incapable  of  passing  the  mere  test  examination.  He^  did  not,  there- 
fore, propose  at  present  to  consider  the  plan  of  close  competition  at  all,  his 
paper  having  reference  only  to  the  best  means  of  applying  the  plan  of  open 
competition.  The  principle  of  competition  was  now  fully  recognized  by  the 
fi^reat  majority.  It  was  true  that  CHve  might  not  have  succeeded  in  a  competi- 
tion, but  it  was  a  question  whether  competition  might  not  have  produced  a 
man  even  better  fitted  than  Clive  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  and  there  could  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of  filling 
the  Indian  service  with  idle  boys,  in  the  hope  of  catching  another  Clive. 
Writers  who  were  sentimentally  concerned  for  the  future  of  stupiditv  plain- 
tively asked  what  was  to  become  of  all  the  stupid  people.  The  stupid  people 
must  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  might  seek  ror  private  employment ;  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  their  admission  to  the  bar,  and  it  seemed^  now  that  they 
might  write  for  the  press.  But  in  any  case  he  protested  against  the  public 
service  being  made  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  minds  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  persons  composing  the  civil  service  appointed  b^  the  central 
authoritv  was  about  80,000.  These  might  be  divided  into  six  classes,  of 
which  the  third,  to  which  the  paper  referred  principally,  was  composed  of 
salaried  officers  below  the  rank  of  clerks,  and  who  did  not  rise  to  that  rank, 
such  as  tidewaiters,  letter  carriers,  messengers,  &c.  The  average  number  of 
vacancies  in  this  class  was  in  every  year  180  in  the  customs,  350  in  the  Post- 
office^  and  150  among  messengers,  &c.  To  this  class  he  proposed  that  the 
principle  of  competition  should  be  applied.  In  large  towns  such  as  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  &c.,  all  vacancies  might  be  provided  for 
beforehand  by  an  aggpregate  periodical  competition,  and  in  small  towns  and 
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rural  districts  by  subsequent  competitioii.  He  proposed,  however,  to  retain  a 
certain  portion  of  the  system  of  nomination,  such  as  a  certificate  of  fitness  to 
compete  from  masters  of  schools,  &c.,  which  would  allow  of  the  general  effects 
of  open  competition  without  the  abandoment  of  any  necessary  guarantee  which 
the  nomination  system  could  give.  The  standard  of  attainments  would  not  be 
beyond  that  which  any  pupil  might  have  attained  upon  leaving  a  national  or 
British  school,  and  which  would  be  wholly  outside  the  ijossibility  of '^cramming," 
being  merely  reading  and  writing,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  &c.  Mr. 
Mann  warmly  urged  upon  his  hearers  tne  importance  of  such  a  system  as  a 
promoter  of  education,  by  giving  to  it  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  humbler  classes 
It  now  wanted — a  direct  "  bread  and  butter"  value  ;  and  holding  out  to  every 
boy  who  has  left  school  a  positive  inducement  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of 
attainment  at  which  he  haa  arrived  when  withdrawn  from  the  teacher's  care. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  LiveriK>ol, 
then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Progress  and  Probable  Kesults  of  Recent  Examina^ 
ation  Schemes."  The  Rev.  gentleman  first  took  a  survey  of  the  immediate 
results  of  the  recent  public  examinations  under  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
under  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  then  proceeded  to  speculate  on  a  few  of  the 
more  distant  consequences.  He  expressed  a  confident  belief  that  the  exam- 
inations would  act  powerfully  on  almost  the  whole  range  of  English  schools, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  honesty,  by  discouraging  and  finally 
destroying  a  system  involving  many  moral  evils — that  of  appointment  to  public 
ofiices  by  patronage.  The  operations  of  the  examination  schemes  would  also 
tend  to  utilize  and  diffuse  over  the  whole  country  the  educational  stores  thus 
collected,  and  to  raise  the  capabilities  of  teachers  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks.  Finally,  Mr.  Howson  suggested  that  the  schemes  might  be  expected  to 
result  in  an  actual  organization  for  combining  central  and  local  action  in  the 
cause  of  education,  eventuating  in  a  division  of  the  country  into  educational 
districts  and  in  the  creation  of  local  education  councils. 

Mr.  G.  Fitch  read  a  paper  on  **  Examination  Schemes  and  their  Incidental 
Effects  on  Public  Education."  The  object  of  the  paper  was  mainly  to  caution 
those  engaged  in  carrying  out  such  schemes  against  the  exclusive  use  of  written 
answers,  as  being  likely  to  produce  only  mechanical  preparation  and  cramming. 
Especially  he  urged  that  in  elementary  schools  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  general  efficiency  rather  than  proficiency  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Balliol  College,  on  the  **  New  Oxford 
Examinations,"  was  read  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howson. 
The  scope  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  fitness  of  the  great  Universities  to 
conduct  such  schemes  and  the  utility  of  the  examinations  in  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  to  vindicate  tne  scheme  which  has  just  had  a  first  trial 
from  some  of  the  objections  still  urged  against  it.  The  writer  also  suggested 
■  the  possibility,  at  some  future  time,  of  one  joint  examination,  conducted  by 
both  the  Universities,  so  as  to  avoid  some  of  the  inconveniences  and  disaa- 
vantages  to  examiners,  scholars,  and  local  committees  arising  from  a  double 
examination  every  year. 

A  general  discussion  then  ensued. 
^  Mr.  Brown,  inspector  of  schools,  defended  the  system  of  written  examina- 
tions against  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Fitch's  paper.    He  denied  that  the  system 
conduced  to  ''cramming,"  and  quoted  bacon's  famous    words,    ''Reading 
maketh  a  full  man ;  converse  a  ready  man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man." 

Professor  Hennessy,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  supported 
the  views  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  earnes^y  advocated  the  system  suggested  by  Mr. 
Horace  Mann. 

Mr.  M.  MiLNES,  M.P.,  observed  with  reference  to  the  petty  description  of 
patronage  which  was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  members  of  the  Legislature 
that  it  was  the  unanimous  experience  of  the  members  of  Parliainent  that  the 
small  patronage  which  came  to  them  in  the  way  of  recommending  to  public 
offices  was  nothing  but  an  annoyance,  and  could  not  by  any  reasonable  being 
be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
political  men.  He  hoped,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  they  were 
^rfejrming  any  act  of  superlative  patriotism  when  they  took  away  the  appoint- 
^it  of  a  tidewaiter  from  a  member  of  Parliament  and  gave  it  to  a  public 
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examiner.  He  also  urged  that  superior  education  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
than  wealthy  and  that  by  giving  up  all  offices  to  the  best  educated  they  would 
be  merely  giving  them  up  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  adoption 
of  a  universal  competition  must,  he  thought,  in  the  end  degenerate  into  a 
system  of  routine,  and  he  reminded  the  meeting  that  that  g^reat  country,  com- 
prising a  third  of  the  people  of  the  human  race^  where  every  single  office  was 
given  by  competitive  examination — China — surrendered  the  whole  of  its  forces 
the  other  day  to  a  few  uneducated  English  sailors. 

Dr.  Begg,  of  Edingburgh,  contended  that  the  possibility  of  the  offices  being 
confined  to  the  wealtnier  classes  could  only  arise  if  education  were  not  to  keep 
spreading  and  descending  with  the  spread  and  descent  of  the  competitive  system. 

A  lengthened  conversation  followed,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  speakers 
nronounced  in  favour  of  the  competitive  scheme.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  several  gentlemen  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  tne  patronage  system 
was  to  throw  all  the  public  aj^pointments  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  while 
the  tendency  of  the  competitive  system  was  precisely  the  other  way. 

The^  Chairman,  in  closing|  the  discussion,  observed  that  he  believed  they  were 
all  quite  agreed  as  to  the  principle  that  those  examinations  which  led  to  appoint- 
ments were  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  and  stimulus  to  education.  There 
was,  perhaps,  some  danger  of  having  ambitious  and  intelligent  young  men 
encouraged  too  much  to  compete  for  small  Government  appointments,  which, 
-when  obtained,  they  would  find  to  be  such  as  only  required  very  moderate 
attainments  and  mere  mechanical  attention.  This  evil,  however,  would  nrobablv 
soon  cure  itself.  As  to  the  patronage  system,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  all 
members  of  Parliament  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  such  an  annoyance, 
which  imposed  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  inquiring  into  the  character 
and  capacity  of  every  applicant, — a  task  which  members  had  not  time  to 
perform,  and  yet  conscientiously  must  feel  bound  to  attempt. 

Papers  were  also  read  by  Dr.  Ihne  (Phil.  Doc.  of  Bonn)  on  the 
Organization  of  Middle  Schools  in  Germany;"  by  W.  Knighton,  L.L.D., 
Tipon  " Middle  Class  Elementary  Education;  "  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson  on 
the  '*  Statistics  of  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution ; "  by  the  Rev.  N. 
Stephenson,  M.A.,  on  "Book-hawking  Societies;"  and  by  Professor 
Hennesst  on  "  Freedom  of  Education." 

MR.  RUSKIN'S  PAPER  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ART 

Was  then  brought  forward  and  read  by  the  Rev.  D.  MeIiTiliiE.  It 
was  as  follows: — I  will  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
general  consideration  of  the  possible  influence  of  art  on  the  masses  of 
tiie  people.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  great  complexity  involved  with  that 
into  the  uses  and  dangers  of  luxury ;  nor  have  we  as  yet  data  enough 
to  justify  us  in  conjecturing  how  far  the  practice  of  art  may  be  compati- 
ble with  rude  or  mechanical  employments.  But  the  question,  however 
difficult,  lies  in  the  same  light  as  that  of  the  uses  of  reading  or 
writing ;  for  drawing  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  the  multitude,  is  mainly 
considered  as  a  means  of  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.  He 
who  can  accurately  represent  the  form  of  an  object,  and  match  its 
colour,  has  unquestionably  a  power  of  notation  and  description  greater, 
in  most  instances,  than  that  of  words;  and  this  science  of  notation 
ought  to  be  simply  regarded  as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
record  of  form,  just  as  arithmetic  is  concerned  with  the  record  of 
number.  Of  course  abuses  and  dangers  attend  the  acquirement  of  every 
power.  We  have  all  of  us  probably  known  persons  who,  without  being 
able  to  read  or  write,  discharged  the  important  duties  of  life  wisely  and 
faithfully ;  as  we  have  also,  without  doubt,  known  others  able  to  read 
and  write,  whose  reading  did  little  good  to  themselves  and  whose  writing 
little  good  to  any  one  ehe.    But  we  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  expedi- 
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ency  of  acquiring  those  arts,  neither  ought  we  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  acquiring  the  art  of  drawing,  if  we  admit  that  it  may  indeed  become 
practically  useful.  Nor  shoidd  we  long  hesitate  in  admitting  this,  if  we 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  instruction  in  the  arts  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  promoting  what  we  call  '*  taste "  or  dilettantism,  and  other 
habits  of  mind,  which,  in  their  more  modem  developments  in  Europe, 
haye  certainly  not  been  advantageous  to  nations,  or  indicative  of  wordii- 
ness  in  them.  Nevertheless,  true  taste,  or  the  instantaneous  preference 
of  the  noble  thing  to  the  ignoble,  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  high 
worthiness  in  nations  or  men ;  only  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  seeking  it 
as  our  chief  object,  since  the  first  question,  alike  for  man  and  for  multitude, 
is  not  at  all  what  they  are  to  like,  but  what  they  are  to  do;  and 
fortunately  so,  since  true  taste,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  original  instinct, 
is  not  equally  communicable  to  all  men ;  and,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
extended  comparison,  is  imattainable  by  men  employed  in  narrow  fields 
of  life.  We  shall  not  succed  in  making  a  peasant's  opinion  good  evidence 
on  the  merits  of  Elgin  and  Lycian  marbles ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dictate 
to  him  in  his  garden,  the  preference  of  gilliflower  or  of  rose;  yet  I 
believe  we  may  make  art  a  means  of  giving  him  helpful  and  healthy 
pleasure,  and  of  gaining  for  him  serviceable  knowledge.  Thus,  in  our 
simplest  codes  of  school  instruction,  I  hope  some  day  to  see  local  natural 
history  assume  a  principal  place,  so  that  our  peasant  children  may  be 
taught  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  herbs  that  grow  in  their  meadows,  and 
may  take  interest  in  observing  and  cherishing,  rather  than  in  hunting  or 
killing  the  harmless  animals  of  their  country. 

Supposing  it  determined  that  this  local  natural  history  should  be 
taught,  drawing  ought  to  be  used  to  fix  the  attention,  and  test,  while  it 
aided  the  memory.  ''  Draw  such  and  such  a  flower  in  outline,  with  its 
bell  towards  you.  Draw  it  with  its  side  towards  you.  Paint  the  spots 
upon  it.  Draw  a  duck's  head — ^his  foot.  Now  a  robin's — a  thrush's — 
now  the  spots  upon  the  thrush's  breast."  These  are  the  kind  of  tasks 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  set  to  the  yoimg  peasant  student. 
Surely  the  occupation  would  no  more  be  thought  contemptible  which 
was  thus  subservient  to  knowledge  and  to  compassion;  and  perhaps 
we  should  find  in  process  of  time  that  the  Italian  connexion  of  art  with 
dilettOf  or  delight,  was  both  consistent  with,  and  even  mainly  consequent 
upon,  a  pure  Greek  connexion  of  art  with  arete^  or  virtue.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that  the  power  of  representing,  in  any  sufiicient  manner, 
natural  objects,  such  as  those  above  instanced,  would  be  of  too  difficult 
acquirement  to  be  aimed  at  in  elementary  instruction.  But  I  have  had 
practical  proof  that  it  is  not  so.  From  workmen  who  had  little  time  to 
spare,  and  that  only  after  they  were  jaded  by  the  day's  labour,  I  have 
obtained,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  from  their  first  taking  a 
pencil  in  hand,  perfectly  useful  and  in  many  respects  admirable  drawings 
of  natural  objects.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  this 
result,  that  the  student's  aim  should  be  absolutely  restricted  to  the 
representation  of  visible  fact.  All  more  varied  or  elevated  practice  must 
be  deferred  imtil  the  powers  of  true  sight  and  just  representation  are 
acquired  in  simplicity ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  children  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes,  does  it  seem  to  me  often  advisable  to  aim  at  anything  more.  At 
all  events  their  drawing  lesson  should  be  made  as  recreative  as  possible. 
Undergoing  due  discipline  of  hard  labour  in  other  directions,  such  chil- 
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dren  should  be  painlessly  initiated  into  employments  .calculated  for  the 
relief  of  toil.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  they  should  know  the 
principles  of  art,  but  of  much  that  their  attention  should  be  pleasureably 
excited.  In  our  higher  public  schools,  on  the  contrary,  drawing  should 
be  taught  rightly ;  that  is  to  say,  with  due  succession  and  security  of 
preliminary  steps,  it  being  here  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
student  attains  great  or  little  skill,  but  of  much  that  he  should  perceive 
distinctly  what  degree  of  skill  he  has  attained,  reverence  that  which  sur- 
passes it,  and  know  the  principles  of  right  in  what  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  It  is  impossible  to  make  every  boy  an  artist  or  a  connoisseur, 
but  quite  possible  to  make  him  imderstand  the  meaning  of  art  in  its  rudi- 
ments, and  to  make  him  modest  enough  to  forbear  expressing,  in  after 
life,  judgments  which  he  has  not  knowledge  enough  to  render  just. 
There  is,  however,  at  present  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such 
systematic  teaching,  that  the  public  do  not  believe  the  principles  of  art 
are  determinable,  and  in  no  wise  matters  of  opinion.  They  do  not  believe 
that  good  drawing  is  good,  and  bad  drawing  bad,  whatever  any  number 
of  persons  may  think  or  declare  to  the  contrary — ^that  there  is  a  right  or 
best  way  of  laying  colours  to  produce  a  given  effect,  just  as  there  is  a 
right  or  best  way  of  dying  doth  of  a  given  colour,  and  that  Titian  and 
Veronese  are  not  merely  accidentally  admirable  but  eternally  right.  The 
public,  of  course,  cannot  be  convinced  of  this  unity  and  stability  of 
principle  until  dear  assertion  of  it  is  made  to  them  by  painters  whom 
they  respect,  and  the  painters  whom  they  respect  are  generally  too 
modest,  and  sometimes  too  proud  to  make  it.  I  believe  the  chief  reason 
for  their  not  having  yet  declared,  at  least,  the  fundamental  laws  of  labour 
as  connected  with  art-study,  is  a  kind  of  feeling  on  their  part  that  ^'  cela 
va  sans  dire.**  Every  gpreat  painter  knows  so  well  the  necessity  of  hard 
and  systematized  work,  in  order  to  attain  even  the  lower  degrees  of  skill 
that  he  naturally  supposes,  if  people  use  no  diligence  in  drawing,  they  do 
not  care  to  acquire  the  power  of  it,  and  that  the  toil  involved  in  whole- 
some study  being  greater  than  the  mass  of  the  people  have  ever  given,  is 
also  greater  ihak  they  would  ever  be  willing  to  give.  Feeling,  also,  as 
every  real  painter  feels,  that  his  own  excellence  is  a  gift,  no  less  than  the 
reward  of  toil,  perhaps  slightly  disliking  to  confess  &e  labour  it  has  cost 
him  to  perfect  it,  and  wholly  despairing  of  doing  any  good  by  the  confes- 
sion, he  contemptuously  leaves  the  drawing  master  to  do  the  best  he  can 
in  his  twelve  lessons,  and  with  courteous  unkindness  permits  the  young 
women  of  England  to  remain  under  the  impression  that  they  can  learn  to 
draw  with  less  pains  than  they  can  leam  to  dance.  I  have  had  practical 
experience  enough,  however,  to  convince  me  that  this  treatment  of  the 
amateur  student  is  unjust.  Young  girls  will  work  with  steadiest  per- 
severance when  once  they  understand  the  need  of  labour,  and  are 
convinced  that  drawing  is  a  kind  of  language  which  may,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  be  learned  as  easily  as  French  or  German,  but  not  more  easily, 
nor  on  any  other  terms ;  this  language,  also  having  its  grammar  and  its 
pronunciation,  to  be  conquered  or  acquired  only  by  persistence  in  irksome 
exercise — an  error  in  a  form  being  as  entirely  and  simply  an  error  as  a 
mistake  in  a  tense,  and  an  ill-drawn  line  as  reprehensible  as  a  vulgar 
accent.  And  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  sound  education  of  our 
younger  females  in  art,  thinking  that  in  England,  the  nursery  and  the 
drawing-room  are,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  of  academies.      We 
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address  ourselves  in  vain  to  the  education  of  the  artist,  while  the 
demand  for  his  work  is  uncertain  or  unintelligent;  nor  can  art  be 
considered  as  having  any  serious  influence  on  a  nation,  while  gilded 
papers  form  the  principal  splendour  of  the  reception-room,  and  ill- 
wrought,  though  costly  trinkets,  the  principal  entertainment  of  the 
boudoir. 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  art-education  of  our 
Government  schools,  is  addressed  so  definitely  to  the  guidance  of  the 
artisan,  and  is  therefore  so  little  acknowledged  hitherto  by  the  general 
public,  especially  by  its  upper  classes.  I  have  not  acquaintance  enough 
with  the  practical  working  of  that  system,  to  venture  any  expression  of 
opinion  respecting  its  general  expecQency ;  but  it  is  my  conviction  that, 
so  far  as  references  are  involved  in  it  to  the  designing  of  patterns  capable 
of  being  produced  by  machinery,  such  references  must  materially  diminish 
its  utility  considered  as  a  general  sysj;em  of  instruction.  We  are  still, 
therefore,  driven  to  the  same  point — the  need  of  an  authoritative  recom- 
mendation of  some  method  of  study  to  the  public ;  a  method  determined 
upon  by  the  concurrence  of  some  of  our  best  painters,  and  avowedly 
sanctioned  by  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hesitation  in  its  acceptance. 
Nor  need  it  be  thought  that,  because  the  idtimate  methods  of  work 
employed  by  painters,  vary  according  to  the  particular  effects  produced 
by  each,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  collective  assent 
to  a  system  of  elementary  precept,  the  facts  of  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  shoidd  be  assured  in  his  early  efforts  are  so  simple,  so 
few,  and  so  well  known  to  all  able  draughtsmen  that,  as  I  have  just  said, 
it  woidd  be  rather  doubt  of  the  need  of  stating  what  seemed  to  them 
self-evident  than  reluctance  to  speak  authoritatively  on  points  capable 
of  dispute  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  giving  form  to  a  code  of 
general  instruction.  To  take  merely  two  instances.  It  will  perhaps 
appear  hardly  credible  that  among  amateur  students,  however  far  ad- 
vanced in  more  showy  accomplishments,  there  will  not  be  found  one  in 
a  hundred  who  can.  make  an  accurate  drawing  to  scale.  It  is  much  if 
they  can  copy  anything  with  approximate  fidelity  of  its  real  size.  Now, 
the  inaccuracy  of  eye  which  prevents  a  student  from  drawing  to  scale  is 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  proportion, 
and  therefore  of  composition.  He  who  alters  the  relations  of  (dimensions 
to  each  other  in  his  copy  shows  that  he  does  not  enjoy  those  relations  in 
the  original — ^that  is  to  say,  that  all  appreciation  of  noble  design  (which 
is  based  on  the  most  exquisite  relations  of  magnitude)  is  impossible  to 
him.  To  give  him  habits  of  mathematical  accuracy  in  transference  of 
the  outline  of  complex  form  is  therefore  among  the  first,  and  even  among 
the  most  important,  means  of  educating  his  taste.  A  student  who  can 
fix  with  precision  the  cardinal  point  of  a  bird's  wing,  extended  in  any 
fixed  position,  and  can  then  draw  the  curves  of  its  individual  plumes 
without  measurable  error,  has  advanced  further  towards  a  power  of 
understanding  the  design  of  the  great  masters  than  he  could  by  reading 
many  volumes  of  criticism,  or  passing  many  months  in  undisciplined 
examination  of  works  of  art.  Again,  it  will  be  found  that  among 
amateur  students  there  is  almost  universal  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
expressing  the  roimdness  of  a  surface.  They  frequently  draw  with 
considerable  dexterity  and  vigour,  but  never  attain  the  slightest  sense  of 
those  modulations  in  form  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  gradations  in 
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shade.  They  leave  sharp  edges  to  their  hlots  of  colour,  sharp  angles  in 
their  contours  of  line,  and  conceal  from  themselves  their  incapacity  of 
completion  by  redundance^f  subject.  The  assurance  to  such  persons 
that  no  object  coiild  be  rightly  seen  or  drawn  until  the  draughtsman 
had  acquired  the  power  of  modulating  service  by  gradations  wrought 
with  some  pointed  instrument  (whether  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk),  would 
at  once  prevent  much  vain  labour,  and  put  an  end  to  many  errors  of  that 
worst  kind  which  not  only  retard  the  student,  but  blind  him;  which 
prevent  him  from  either  attaining  excellence  himself,  or  understanding  it 
in  others. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  time  admit  it,  to  give  instances  of  other  principles 
which  it  is  equaUy  essential  that  the  student  shoidd  know,  and  certain 
that  all  painters  of  eminence  would  sanction ;  while  even  those  respecting 
which  some  doubt  may  exist  in  their  application  to  consummate  practice, 
are  yet  perfectly  determinable  so  far  as  they  are  needed  to  guide  a 
beginner.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  a  question  how  far  local  colour 
shoidd  be  treated  as  an  element  of  chiaroscuro  in  a  master's  drawing 
of  the  human  form.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  must  be  so 
treated  in  a  boy's  study  of  a  tulip  or  a  trout.  A  still  more  important 
point  woidd  be  gained,  if  authoritative  testimony  of  the  same  kind  could 
be  given  to  the  merit  and  exclusive  sufficiency  of  any  series  of  examples 
of  works  of  art,  such  as  conld  at  once  be  put  within  the  reach  of  masters 
of  schools.  For  the  modem  student  labours  under  heavy  disadvantage 
in  what  at  first  sight  might  appear  an  assistance  to  him,  namely,  the 
number  of  examples  of  many  different  styles  which  surround  him  in 
galleries  or  museums.  His  mind  is  disturbed  by  the  inconsistencies  of 
various  excellence,  and  by  his  own  predilections  for  false  beauties  in 
second  or  third-rate  works.  He  is  thus  prevented  from  observing  any 
one  example  long  enough  to  imderstand  its  merit,  or  following  any  one 
method  long  enough  to  obtain  facility  in  its  practice.  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  desirable  that  some  standard  of  art  should  be  fixed  for  all  our 
schools ;  a  standard  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  highest  possible,  provided  only  it  is  the  rightest  possible.  It  is 
not  to  be  hoped  that  the  student  should  imitate  works  of  the  most 
exalted  merit,  but  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  guided  by  those 
which  have  fewest  faults.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  most  serviceable 
axamples  which  could  be  set  before  youth  might  be  found  in  the  studies 
or  drawings,  rather  than  in  the  pictures,  of  first-rate  masters ;  and  the 
art  of  photography  enables  us  to  put  r^derings  of  such  studies,  which 
for  most  practical .  purposes  are  as  good  as  the  originals,  on  the  walls 
of  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  Supposing  (I  merely  name  these  as 
examples  of  what  I  mean)  the  standard  of  manner  in  light-and-shade 
drawing  fixed  by  Leonardo's  study.  No.  19  in  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs lately  published  from  drawings  in  the  Florence  gallery;  the 
standard  of  pen  drawing  with  a  wash  fixed  by  Titian's  sketch.  No.  30  in 
the  same  collection ;  that  of  etching  fixed  by  Rembrandt's  spotted  shell ; 
and  that  of  point  work  with  the  pure  line,  by  Durer's  crest  with  the 
cock ;  every  effort  of  the  pupil,  whatever  the  instrument  in  his  hand, 
would  infallibly  tend  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  perception  of  the 
merits  of  those  four  works,  or  of  any  others  like  them,  once  attained 
thoroughly,  by  efforts,  however  distant  or  despairing,  to  copy  portions  of 
them,  would  lead  securely  in  due  time  to  the  appreciation  of  other  modea 
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of  excellence.  I  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  proceed 
to  any  statement  of  the  present  requirements  of  the  English  operative  as 
regards  art  education.  But  I  do  not  regret  this,  for  it  seems  to  me  very 
desirable  that  our  attention  shoiild  for  the  present  be  concentrated  on 
the  more  immediate  object  of  general  instruction.  Whatever  the  public 
demand  the  artist  will  soon  produce,  and  the  best  education  which  the 
operative  can  receive  is  the  refusal  of  bad  work  and  acknowledgment  of 
good.  There  is  no  want  of  genius  among  us,  still  less  of  industry.  The 
least  that  we  do  is  laborious,  and  the  worst  is  wonderful.  But  there  is  a 
want  among  us,  deep  and  wide,  of  discretion  in  directing  toil,  and  of 
delight  in  being  led  by  imagination.  In  past  time,  though  the  masses  of 
the  nation  were  less  informed  than  they  are  now,  they  were  for  that  very 
reason  simpler  judgers  and  happier  gazers ;  it  must  be  ours  to  substitute 
the  gracious  sympathy  of  the  understanding  for  the  bright  gratitude  of 
innocence.  An  artist  can  always  paint  well  for  those  who  are  lightly 
pleased  or  wisely  displeased,  but  he  cannot  paint  for  those  who  are  duU 
in  applause  and  false  in  condemnation. 


Second  Day, 

The  paper  probably  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  this  department  was 
that  which  was  read  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  on  ''The  Relation  of  Ragged 
and  Industrial  Schools  to  the  Parliamentary  Educational  Grant.  "^  She 
commencd  by  remarking  upon  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
children  in  the  poorest  classes  left  school  before  the  age  of  11.  19,336  children 
were  apprehended  in  only  nine  months,  of  whom  but  3  per  cent,  could  read 
and  write,  and  one-half  of  whom  had  no  education  at  all.  Ragged  schools 
formed  the  only  instrument  by  which  this  class  could  be  reached.  The 
educational  Parliamentary  gprant  was  made  for  the  general  education  of  the 
people,  and  administered  to  stimulate  voluntary  efforts.  In  what  .direction, 
then,  could  help  better  be  bestowed  than  to  aid  in  educating  those  who  without 
such  help  must  remain  ignorant  ?  In  no  direction  was  there  a  greater  voluntary 
devotion  of  time  and  money  than  in  the  ragged-school  movement.  A  strong 
claim,  therefore,  existed  on  the  part  of  raggea  schools  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant.  In  June,  1856,  a  minute  of  Council  was  passed 
offering  aid  to  reformatory  and  ragged  schools,  placing  the  latter  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing ;  but  a  subsequent  addition  confined  the  application  of  the 
grant  to  schools  for  convicted  ana  vagrant  children,  thus  excluain^  the  ragged 
schools.  In  last  December  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the 
Council,  headed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  with  a  memorial 
from  managers  of  ragged  schools  upon  this  subject.  A  minute  of  December, 
1857,  accordingly  cancelled  that  of  June,  1856,  and  appeared  to  be  expressly 
intended  for  ragged  schools  and  indnstrial  schools.  Against  the  incompleteness 
of  this  minute  Miss  Carpenter  directed  her  observations.  Only  half  the  rent 
of  rooms  was  promised,  and  that  only  of  such  rooms  as  would  not  be  wanted 
but  for  industrial  work.  No  help  being  given  for  a  common  school-room  or 
playn'ound,  nothing  was  given  tor  a  master  or  mistress  unless  certificated, 
which  was  seldom  the  case  in  ragged  schools.  No  aid  was  given  for  any 
assistants.  Against  these  and  other  deficiencies  Miss  Carpenter  warmly  pro- 
tested, and  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  extended  and  sufficient  aid 
to  the  ragged-school  movement. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  remarked  that  the  chairman,  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  was  now  really  placed  at  the  bar,  and  the  meet- 
ing expected  that  he  would  say  something  in  his  defence.  Mr.  Milnes  expressed 
his  readiness  to  assist  Miss  Carpenter  in  any  effort,  adding  that  in  all  her  schemes 
she  evinced  not  only  the  most  earnest  philanthropy,  but  the  soundest  good  sense. 

Mr.  Melly  also  advocated  the  claims  of  ragged  schools. 

*The  Chairman  said  that  Miss    Carpenter,    in  her  warm-hearted    energy, 
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naturally  took  primarily  the  aspect  of  the  question  which  favoured  the  class  of 
children  whom  she  advocated.  But  it  was  in  another  aspect  that  it  had  hecome 
his  duty  to  look  at  them.  One  of  the  first  things  he  had  to  ask  was  whether 
the  ragged  class  was  to  he  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  class  in  the  country. 
He  contended  that  it  would  he  quite  wrong  in  an  officer  of  the  State  to  take  for 
granted  that  there  would  he  permanently  a  ragged  school  class.  It  arose  from 
a  wrong  state  of  things  that  such  a  class  existed,  and  the  ohject  to  he  aimed  at 
ought  to  he  to  get  that  class  into  other  schools.  He  did  not,  from  the  inquiries 
he  had  made,  believe  that  the  children  of  the  ragged  school  classes  were  in 
general  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not  psnr,  hut,  of  those  rather  who 
would  not  pay ;  and  this,  although  not  so  much  affecting  the  consideration  of 
benevolent  persons,  was  a  very  material  subject  for  Government  to  consider  as 
regarded  the  appropriation  of  their  funds.  The  Government  had  to  see  that 
every  shilling  laid  out  was  followed  by  the  developement  of  increased  efficiency, 
and  had  to  avoid  the  danger  of  drawing  children  from  the  better  kind  of 
industrial  and  other  schools  down  to  the  ragged  schools.  On  these  grounds  he 
contended  that  the  only  wav  in  which  the  ragged  schools  could  well  receive 
Government  aid  was  througn  the  industrial  element  which  was  connected  with 
them.^  The  danger  of  making  the  ragged  schools  permanent,  and  drawing 
other  institutions  down  to  them,  instead  of  raising  the  class  who  were  received 
by  the  latter,  was  that  against  which  the  Government  principally  were  com- 
pelled to  guard. 

Several  other  interesting  papers  were  read,  including  one  by  Professor  Pillans 
on  "  Some  prevailing  Errors  in  the  Education  of  the  Working  Classes,"  and 
one  by  Miss  Louisa  Selwyn,  **  On  the  Importance  of  combining  Training  in 
useful  Occupations  with  Instruction  in  National  Schools." 


Third  Day. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Bazley,  of  Manchester,  entitled,  "  National 
Education,  what  should  it  be?  " 

Mr.  Bazley  surveyed  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  scheme  of 
national  education,  and  at  the  same  time  dwelt  upon  the  singular  fact  that  the 
principal  measures  of  education  to  which  a  direct  support  was  lent  by  the  State 
were  tnose  which  were  rather  of  a  reformatory  than  of  a  preventive  character. 
He  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  education,  with  a  Minister 
at  its  head.  This  department  should  provide  for  the  secular  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  leaving  the  religious  portion  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  The  State  snould,  in  otner  words,  only  authorize 
the  secular  instruction  given  in  each  public  school,  leaving  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  eacn  denomination  to  provide  their  clergy 
with  the  means  of  affording  the  more  sacred  portion  of  instruction.  Mr.  Bazley 
illustrated  that  portion  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  referred,  by  the  example  of 
a  model  secular  school  established  in  Manchester,  in  which  children  of  all 
denominations  are  educated. 

A  somewhat  lengthened  discussion  followed,  which  resolved  itself  mainly 
into  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  any  svstem^  of  education  in 
this  country  so  far  secular  as  to  avoid  what  may  be  called  the  religious  difficulty. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  Mr.  Heywood,  Mr.  Akrovd,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Ryland, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  were  among  the  speaKers. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Bunsen  read  a  paper  upon  '*  The  Effects  of  the  Government 
System  of  Education  in  Small  Country  Scnools." 

The  Rev.  N.  Stephenson  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Principles  on  which 
Educational  Legislative  Measures  should  be  based ;  and  on  the  Need  of  an 
immediate  and  liberal  Extension  of  the  present  Government  System  of  Edu* 
cation,  more  especially  with  the  view  of  reaching  Rural  Parishes."  The  writer 
showed  that  without  some  extended  measures  of  advancement  it  would  take, 
at  the  present  degree  of  progress,  centuries  to  impress  upon  parents  generally 
of  the  working  classes  tne  importance  and  necessity  of  having  their  children 
educated.  He  therefore  proposed  a  system  of  State  education  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  the  following : — The  prohi- 
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bition  of  juvenile  labour  under  10  veam  of  age :  tbe  extension  of  tbe  balf-time 
Act  to  boroughs  and  towns ;  the  suostitution  or  in-door  for  out-door  relief  in 
the  case  of  poor  persons  who  declined  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  the 
making  it  compulsory  upon,  instead  of  permissive  to,  boards  of  guardians  to 
make  good  the  school  fees ;  the  extension  of  the  schools  of  art;  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  all  householders  above  the  a^e  of  21,  who  had  passed  a 
certain  examination ;  and  the  disposal  of  apprenticeship  gifts  by  competitive 
examinations. 

The  Rev.  W.  Phaser  read  a  paper  on  "  Compulsory  Education,"  in  which  he 
advocated  the  application  of  an  educational  test,  the  admission  to  half-time  and 
full-time  labour  in  all  employments,  and  a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
schools  of  unemployed  chilaren. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman  stated,  as  one  difficultv  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme, 
that  in  the  district  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  where  the  people  were  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  weaving,  a  very  young  child  was  made  useiul  to  the  parents. 
A  very  young  child  could  nurse  a  babv  while  the  mother  wove ;  a  very  young 
child  could  hold  the  bobbins  while  tne  mother  wove.  So  much  was  this  the 
ease,  that  if  a  young  woman  happened  to  have  had  one  or  two  children  before 
marriage,  it  was  actually  an  advantage  to  her  in  securing  a  match  among  many 
of  the  practical  husbands  of  that  district  of  Lancashire. 

Dr.  Beoo  supported  the  nrinciple  of  Government  compulsory  education, 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  and  other  gentle- 
men opposed. 

Papers  were  read  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Hi^ginson  on  "  The  recent  Report  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Brookfiela,  H.M.I.,"  by  the  Chairman;  by  Mr.  Charles  Paget, 
M.P.,  on  the  "Results  of  the  half-time  System  in  rural  Districts;"  and  by 
Mr.  Jelinger  Symonds,  upon  "Union  Schools." 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  section,  which,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  separated. 

In  a  sub-division  of  this  department,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  T.  K.  Shuttle- 


Scotland."  From  Mrs  Margaret  Fison, "  On  the  Institutions  of  De  Fellenburgh.** 
From  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  on  "  Colleges  for  the  Blind  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Classes."  From  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.A.,  "On  Training  Colleges;" 
and  from  Mr.  Jelinger  Symonds,  on  "  How  to  make  Common  Schools  more 
Useful." 


How  TO  TEACH  LANGUAGES. — "  In  learning  a  lan?ua^e  our  chief  aim  should 
be  to  proceed  rapidly,  and  acquire  thorou^  familianty  with  the  words  and 
idioms.  A  language  should  be  taught,  not  like  a  system  of  philosophy,  which 
requires  deep  meditation  and  abstract  thought,  but  rather  like  a  manual  art, 
which  requires  practical  dexterity.    The  teachers  of  ancient  languages  are 

Srone  to  trust  too  much  to  rule  and  too  little  to  habit.  Instead  of  continually 
inning  into  the  pupil's  memory  some  rule  about  construction,  it  is  better  to 
familiarize  his  ear  with  the  correct  construction  by  numerous  examples,  and 
practice  him  in  the  instant  detection  of  any  violation  of  it.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  words  and  idioms  of  a  foreign  language  should  become  second  nature, 
so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  be  applied  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  without  the 
necessity  for  a  moment's  hesitation,  or  falling  back  upon  a  rule.  The  know- 
ledge, whenever  the  occasion  for  it  occurs,  should  spring  up  by  immediate 
suggestion, — no  middle  term  should  be  requisite  to  bnng  it  up,  no  process  of 
ratiocination.  There  is  always  a  practical  deficiency  when  the  mind  is  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  a  rule.  Rules  snould  become  incorporated  in  our  habits  by 
abundant  ana  rapid  exercise ;  for  rapid  exercise  is  absolutely  essential  in  pro- 
ducing through  ramiliarity.  The  brief  space  of  time  in  which  a  language  may 
be  learnt  by  conversation,  and  the  ready  command  of  it  thus  obtained,  is  the 
%«tt  Ulustration    of  the    truth    of  these   remarks."— fvere^^tf   Phila»ophjf  rf 
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Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtis^  a  Model  MatL,    Bj  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick.    New 
York :  Haq>er.    London :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 

Thb  authoress  of  this  pleasing  little  book  is  a  popular  American  writer.  The 
*'  Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtis  "  is  in  reality  a  biosraphj,  written  in  simple  and 
elegant  language,  and  whilst  exceedingly  interestmg,  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  sterling  value  of  every 
moral  and  reli^ous  virtue.  Nicelj  got  up  and  prettilj  bound  in  blue  cloth,  it 
is  well  suited  as  a  **  gift  book,'*  and  we  heartihr  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 

The  subject  of  the  memoir  was  bom  in  Newtown  County,  in  1782.  Being 
the  fourth  of  seventeen  children — Joseph's  education  was  of  a  most  elementary 
kind.  His  first  start  in  life  was  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  here,  incited  no 
doubt  bj  reading  the  life  and  labours  of  Benjamm  Franklin,  he  devoted  all  his 
Idsure  to  self-improvement.  Close  confinement  to  the  {printing  ofiice,  however, 
damaged  the  lad's  health  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  out-door  occupation. 
Li  those  days  New  England  life  was  extremely  simple.  "Everybody  knew 
everybody,"  and  no  employment  was  menial,  none  held  in  contempt.  Joseph 
Curtis,  therefore,  became  driver  of  the  stage  coach  fi*om  Danbuiy  to  Kent,  an 
employment  it  would  seem  not  quite  so  i)kasant  as  it  used  to  be  in  England. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Curtis  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  hardware  store  at  a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fiily  dollars 
and  board.  He  allowed  his  poor  mother  sixty  dollars  out  of  it.  His  faithful 
service  won  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  the  second  year  he  received 
double  pay.  Some  few  months  later  Joseph  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  a  pretty-faced  fair-skinned  Quakeress,  married  her,  and  became 
partner  with  his  former  master.  SliU  his  income  was  but  moderate,  but  he  yet 
continued  his  benefactions,  and  by  economy  they  lived  in  comfort,  "wantmg 
nothing."  Li  1804,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  for  fij^^en 
years  we  find  him  doing  a  steady  trade  and  realizing  a  comfortable  income. 
After  business  hours  it  was  his  custom  to  get  together  a  number  of  young  men, 
clerks  and  apprentices,  for  mutual  inskuction.  Li  fact,  teaching  was  his 
element,  his  natural  vocation,  and  his  six  children  constituted  a  little  school  in 
I  which  he  was  continually  practising.  Li  1811,  he  became  a  most  active  member 
of  the  Manumission  Society  for  the  liberation  of  slaves.  Li  1817,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  successfiil  efibrt  to  obtain  an  Act  for  Universal  Emanci- 
pation. About  the  same  time,  also,  after  overcoming  innumerable  obstacles,  he 
founded  a  "  House  of  Reftige,"  (an  institution  somewhat  akin  to  our  own 
Reformatories,)  and  became  its  superintendent.  The  chapter  detailing  his 
method  of  government  is  worth  perusal  by  every  teacher.  He  resigned  the 
appointment  in  1826,  but  his  interest  in  the  institution  never  abated.  We  next 
find  this  noble  philanthropist  admitted  without  capital,  to  an  equal  share  in  a 
most  extensive  and  flourishing  jewel  and  pencil  case  manufactory.  Here  he 
discovered  a  new  school.  Connected  with  the  factory  were  upwards  of  thirty 
i^prenlices.  These  he  collected  and  formed  into  an  evening  class,  and  subse- 
quently into  a  "  school  for  apprentices,"  in  which  they  all  lived  and  boarded  in 
,  common.  The  account  the  authoress  gives  of  this  institution  and  its  practice, 
}  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  In  1839,  he  became  a  memb^  of  tiie 
Public  School  Society,  and  continued  his  membership  till  1853,  when  he  joined 
the  Board  of  Education,  as  one  of  its  fifteen  commissioners.  He  it  was  who 
first  suggested,  and  for  whom  was  written,  that  excellent  little  book,  ^  Conver- 
sations on  Common  things."  He  was  a  constant  and  most  welcome  visitor  to 
all  the  public  schools  in  rotation.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  teachers,  and  had  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's 
vocation.  He  had  no  faith  in  corporal  punishments,  and  ruled  only  by  love. 
He  was  indeed,  in  this,  another  Thomas  Arnold. 
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He  died  in  1856.  His  whole  life  had  been  devotion  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  his  fellows,  his  whole  character  was  *'  Grod-fearing,  and  Grod- 
loving/*  and  his  end  was  peace. 

Punishment,  the   Conceit  of  Men^s  Minds.      By  James   Biden.      London: 
Aylott  &  Son. 

In  many  respects  this  is  rather  a  singular  book,  and  we  confess  to  have  been  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  tone  of  its  opening  sentence.  ^^In  previous  publications,"* 
tiie  author  writes,  "I  have  shown  that  the  Theology  of  Christendom  19  &lae ;  not 
alone  Catholicism  or  Popery,  but  Protestantism  aEo  I  **  After  a  care^  reading 
of  the  entire  book,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  the  writer  is  sincere  in  the 
opinions  he  holds,  candid  in  his  objections,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  defending 
what  he  considers  the  leading  truths  of  Holy  Writ.  The  work  is  divided  into 
six  chapters.  Chapter  I.  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bible. 
Chapter  H.  is  an  attempt  to  answer  some  objections  to  the  Bible,  put  forward  in 
"  Phases  of  Faith,''*  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman.  The  remaining  chapters  are 
devoted  respectively  to  Demoniacs,  Hell,  the  Revelation,  and  Wobship. 
According  to  Mr.  Biden,  the  doctrines  of  election,  reprobation,  and  future 
punishment,  are  erroneous  and  contrary  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  views  of  the  Bible  scheme,  many  of  his  answers  to  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Newman,  his  ideas  of  Demoniacs,  H!el],  the  Devil,  Revelation, 
and  Worship,  are  for  the  most  part  strongly  opposed  to  existing  opinions,  often 
contradictory  of  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  and  not  always 
in  harmony  with  plain  conmion  sense.  The  book  is  pervaded  too  by  a 
spirit  of  self-esteem,  which  says,  **  all  existing  errors  arose  from  false  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  for  until  now  not  a  man  has  been  found  able  arightly 
to  interpret  the  Book  of  God.**  The  book  is  upon  the  whole,  however,  weU 
worth  perusal  by  intelligent  divines,  as  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  many 
difficulties  against  which  they  have  to  battle.  Unlike  Mr.  Biden,  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Newman  in  the  statement  of  his  objections  to 
the  Bible  in  Phases  of  Faith,  for  they  are,  in  the  main,  of  so  trivial  and  absurd 
a  nature,  that  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  able  to  solve 
them,  and  not  only  so,  but  if  Mr.  Newman  be  really  an  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  he  would  find  many  men  in  Oxford  who  would  put  him  "to  rights,"  and 
many  books  in  his  library  containing  satisfactory  somtions  of  his  supposed 
problems.  As  the  book  under  notice  is  but  one  of  a  series,  we  must  at  present 
refrain  from  a  full  exposition  of  the  author's  opinions.  We  hope,  however, 
that  "  in  previous  publications,"  he  has  not  evinced  quite  so  strong  a  desire  to 
attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  passages,  circumstances,  and  events,  which  never 
were  designed  to  convey  any,  and  should  he  be  disposed  to  continue  the  series, 
we  hope  to  be  favoured  with  more  proo&,  than  mere  assertions  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  views. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plain  Trigonometry ;  with  a  numerous  collection  of 
Examples,  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginners,  By  R.  D. 
Beasley,  M.A.    Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

As  a  Text  Book  for  beginners,  we  believe  this  little  work  will  receive  a  large  share 
of  patronage.  Its  definitions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  its  examples,  upwards 
of  four  hundred  in  number,  have  been  most  carefully  chosen.  In  the  choice  of 
matter  the  author  professes  to  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  the  requirements  of 
the  three  days*  examination  at  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  01  proportional 
parts  in  logarithms,  which  are  omitted.  Contriuy  to  usual  custom,  angles  are 
nere  denoted  throughout  by  the  Greek  characters,-  even  before  the  explanation 
of  circular  measure.  Mr.  Beasley  gives  two  reasons  for  thus  deviating  from  the 
general  practice : — "  First,  that  they  are  much  more  distinctiy  and  easSy  written, 
and  it  is  advisable  that  the  boy  snould  be  accustomed  in  the  text  to  the  notation 
he  uses  on  his  paper ;  secondly,  he  has  thus  been  been  enabled  to  insert  the 
algebraical  symbols  for  the  angles  in  the  figures,  a  very  great  advantage"  in  many 
propositions. 
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Hie  Useful  Teacher, — English  Orammar,  History,  and  Geography,    By  the 
Author  of  the  "  Reason  Why,"  &c.     London :  Houlston  &  Wright. 

The  author  flatters  himself  in  his  preface  that  he  has  produced  a  book  *^  better 
adapted  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  than  the  old  companions  of  our 
school  days."  His  object  has  been,  he  says,  "  to  supply  the  teacher  with  a  hand- 
book of  instruction,  neither  so  abstruse  as  to  be  oppressive  to  the  learner,  nor  so 
entertaining  as  to  please  for  the  moment,  but  to  make  no  lasting  contribution  to 
the  learning  required  for  the  purposes  of  life."  In  the  first  part  of  the  work — 
English  Grammar — the  author  has  by  far  too  closely  copied  "  the  old  companions 
of  our  school  days."  His  definitions  are  not  always  complete — ^not  in  every  case 
dear :  and  in  Syntax,  he  falls  into  the  grievous  mistake  of  giving  had  lan^age 
to  be  corrected.  Part  two — English  History — is  merely  a  hurried  recapitulation 
of  the  names  of  English  monarchs,  and  the  names  and  dates  of  memorable  battles. 
We  find  not  a  single  sentence  on  the  progress  of  civilisation,  religion,  govern- 
ment, literature,  the  arts,  science,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  which  constitute 
the  real  material  of  history.  Part  three — Greneral  Geography — ^is  about  the 
dijest  and  most  disheartening  list  of  hard  names  conceivable.  As  a  whole  then, 
we  conceive  the  author  to  have  most  miserably  fiuled  in  his  attempt  to  produce 
a  popular  and  useful  school  book.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  no  intelligent 
teacher  could  or  would  use ;  and  for  purposes  of  self-instruction  it  is  perfectly 
useless. 

Elementary  Notes  on  the  History  of  France,     By  Mrs.  Edmonds.    London : 
Tallant  &  Allen. 

These  are  indeed  "  Elementary  Notes,"  and  a  very  dear  shilling's  worth.  It  is 
open  to  precisely  the  same  objections  as  the  historical  portion  of  the  book 
noticed  above.  An  old  adage  says,  ** Comparisons  are  odious;"  but  really 
when  we  look  at  this  littie  booK,  scan  its  contents,  and  read  its  price,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  superior  worth  of  /nce'«  Outlines, 

How  to  Judge  a  Booh;  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Oreeh 
Poets,    By  Dr.  Hartly  Adams.    London :  George  J.  Stevenson. 

To  read  a  book  appropriately  is  a  diiOicult  performance ;  to  write  one  is  some- 
thing still  more  difficuk ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  to  judge  one  correctly  is, 
in  many  cases,  something  more  difficult  stilL  Yet,  to  enable  us  to  do  this.  Dr. 
Adams  has,  in  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  manner,  given  us  a  collection 
of  rules  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  will  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  the 
soundest  judgment  may  be  formed  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  books.  To 
have  2k  principle  to  guide  or  direct  us  in  every  thing  we  undertake  is  one  of  the 
most  invaluaole  treasures  of  which  a  man  can  be  possessed.  It  may  be  called, 
in  the  hour  of  extremity,  a  kind  of  "holdfast,"  which  will  help  him  through  his 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  because  this  work  of  Dr.  Adams'  is  an  embodiment  of  sound 
prindpies,  that  its  great  value  is  at  once  recognised.  With  the  aid  of  this  little 
manual,  there  are  few  intelligent  readers  who  may  not  form  as  correct  a  judgment 
of  a  book  as  any  one  whose  profession  is  to  pronounce  hb  opinions  on  the  writings 
of  others,  through  the  memum  of  the  public  prints.  The  treatise  throughout 
is  pervaded  by  great  clearness  and  comprehensiveness,  and  all  that  it  handles 
is  as  distinctly  defined  as  the  cuts  in  a  Cameo.  We  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend it,  especially  to  those  who  would  wish  to  ground  their  judgments  of  what 
they  reaid  on  correct  principles  of  criticism,  and  who  by  a  "Royal  road" 
desure  to  learn  to  do  that  which  is  found  in  general  to  be  very  difficult, 
namely,  "How  to  Judge  a  Book." 

Hie  Sol-Fa  Method  of  Singing  at  Sight,  from  the  Common  Musical  Notation. 

By  James  Symmers,  Rector  of  Alloa  Academy.   Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d.  Glasgow : 

Hamilton.     London:  Simpkin. 
We  learn  fix>m  the  preface,  that  this  Sol-fa  method  of  Singing  at  Sight  from  the 
ordinary  notation  has  long  been  practised  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
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It  is  well  known  indeed,  that  few  northern  towns  are  without  their  choral  and 
harmonic  societies,  and  that  choral  singing  is  a  leading  amusement  of  the  manu- 
fiictming  community.  Did  we  believe  in  the  possibihty  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  music  without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher,  we  should  certamly  recommend  this 
work  as  the  book  of  all  others  of  our  acquaintance  calculated  to  impart  that  very 
desirable  and  pleasing  accomplishment.  The  author  is  evidently  a  skilful 
teacher,  and  his  lessons  are  mcely  graduated,  and  marked  by  great  perpiscuitj 
and  simplicity.  He  leads  his  pupil  step  by  step,  so  that  by  the  time  he  comes 
to  the  last  lesson,  he  will  not  only  have  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
details,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  music,  but  if  he 
have  an  ear  and  a  voice,  he  must  inevitably  be  able  to  ^^sing  at  sight**  any 
ordinary  compositions  which  may  &11  in  his  path.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
when  known  this  method  will  become  as  popular  in  the  south  as  it  is  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Horace,  wUh  JSwUsh  Notes,      Part  U,     Satires  and  Epistles.     By  the  Bev* 
J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.,  of  Eton.    London :  Longmans. 

Those  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  part  I.  of  this  excellent  work,  containing 
the  Odes  and  the  Epodes,  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  description  of  part  11. ; 
nor  will  they  ask  us  for  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  book  speaks  for  itself  for 
it  is  now  freely  admitted  *^  that  the  most  valuable  system  of  annotation  is  that 
which  developes  the  author*s  meaning  by  comparison  of  passages.**  That  is  the 
plan  upon  which  Mr.  Yonge  proceeds,  and  his  notes  are  confined  strictly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  author^  language  or  allusions.  He  also  gives  an  analysis  of 
all  the  Satires  (and  the  Epistles  as  well)  in  consecutive  order,  "  to  show  in  juxta- 
position the  resemblances  or  repetitions,  and  the  distinctiveness  of  each.** 

A  Test  Book  for  Students,    Fart  m.    Mathematical  Science.    By  the  Eev. 
Thomas  ^tantial,  M.A.    London :  Bell  &  Daldy.     Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

This  Test  Book  comprises  sets  of  examination  papers  on  mathematical  science, 
and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the  universities,  for 
government  appointments,  and  for  the  "  nuddle-class  examinations,**  and  it  is 
also  "  arranged  for  general  use  in  schools.**  It  will  prove  very  useful  to  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  and  particularly  to  those  students  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
In  many  schools  these  papers  will  be  more  valuable  than  any  given  by  the 
principal,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  pupils*  attainments. 

Der  Schwdtzer,  or  the  Prattler,      An  amusing  Introduction  to  the  Grerman 
Language,  on  the  plan  of  **  Le  Babillard.**    London :  Griffith  &  Farran. 

This  little  book  contains  ninety-three  lessons  on  very  familiar  subjects  to  most 
children.  We  are  rather  pleased  with  its  plan,  and  think  it  is  calculated  to 
accomplish  its  object.  As  an  example  of  its  stfle,  on  page  15,  we  find  an 
engraving  of  a  gentleman  seated  imder  a  tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  a  lesson,  and  the  pupil  is  requested  to  describe  his  person, 
his  dress,  &c.  The  description  is  given  in  German  and  English,  printed  in 
columns,  the  words  or  phrases  in  each  language  running  paralel. 
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THE     UNIVERSITIES. 

OxFOBD. — A  Convocation  was  held  on  the  8th  instant,  whereat  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  (Dr.  Williams,)  laid  down  his  office,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeane, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  was  installed  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Ex- Vice-Chancellor  in  a  speech,  the  Latinity  of  which  was  remark- 
able for  terse  elegance,  admirably  delivered,  and  listened  to  throughout  with 
marked  attention  and  respect,  passed  in  brief  review  the  historv  of  the 
University  during  the  past  year.  "  It  was  the  fashion,  "  he  obseryea,  "to  say 
that  learning  was  decaying  in  Oxford ;  but  the  publication  dui-ing  the  past 
vear  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer,  refuted  the 
imputation.  An  improvement  of  the  Examination  Statute  had  been  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  great  variance  of  opinions.  It  was  thought 
better  to  wait  till  the  University  had  had  longer  experience  of  the  present  statute. 
The  year  had  witnessed  the  expiration  of  the  powers  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners ;  they  had  settled  all  questions  with  the  University  and  with  every 
College  but  one.  The  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  framing  of  the 
ordinances  for  establishing  professorships  to  be  paid  out  of  College  revenues 
and  the  accruing  of  these  revenues  should  be  employed  in  considering,  and,  if 
necessary,  amending  the  regulations.  In  the  past  year  there  had  been  but  one 
new  appointment  of  a  professor.  Dr.  Acland,  with  whose  talents  all  were 
acquainted,  had  been  made  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  University  had  shown  its  sense  of  his  merits  by  conferring  on  him  the 
Clinical  Professorship  also.  Two  other  professors  had  received  a  high  mark  of 
respect  from  Colleges.  The  liberty  given  of  electing  or  retaining  eminent  men 
as  Fellows,  though  married  or  otherwise  disqualified,  had  been  used  with 
singular  judgment  by  All  Souls  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Max  MuUer,  by  Pembroke 
in  that  of  Mr.  Price ;  the  former  being  among  the  first  philologists,  the  latter 
among  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  day.  A  new  statute  had  been  passed 
regarding  the. Taylor  Institution,  from  which  a  good  result  might  be  expected. 
The  stipend  of  the  Professor  had  been  increased,  and  Scholarships  had  been 
founded  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  modern  languages,  which  had 
been  competed  for  by  a  fair  number  of  competitors^  who  had  shown  consider- 
able attainments.  The  University  had  undertaken  in  the  past  year  a  new  task 
of  great  difficulty — that  of  the  examination  of  persons  not  of  its  own  body. 
Great  pains  and  labour  had  been  bestowed  on  the  whole  working  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  had  received  a  large  measure  of  approval  from  the  schoolmasters, 
who  had  addressed  letters  to  the  delegates  expressing  their  feelings  very 
warmly.  There  might  have  been  minor  defects  in  the  details  of  so  large  a 
scheme,  which  could  easily  be  amended,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  had  been  carried 
out  in  a  vtay  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  completion  of  the  museum, 
a  chief  instrument  in  the  expected  improvement  of  the  study  of  physical 
science,  had  been  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  first  iron  roof ;  but  the  con- 
tractor had  shown  great  fairness  and  energy  in  remedying  the  defect  for  which 
he  was  answerable.  There  was  good  hope  that  the  academic  year  now  opening 
would  see  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  The  further  purchase  of  land 
adjacent,  extending  to  the  Cherwell,  would  be  the  means  of  great  future 
embellisnment  and  convenience  to  the  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor  then 
touched  on  the  question  of  the  Mayor*8  oath.  The  University  had  had  no 
alternative  but  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  he  did  not  doubt 
that  when  that  Court  had  settled  the  legal  question  the  University  would  assent 
to  any  Bill  which  might  be  moved  for  hy  tne  city,  to  remove  what  the  citizens 
felt  to  be  a  grievance,  and  to  provide  equally  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  University.  He  hoped  that  the  friendly  feeling  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  bodies  might  then  be  restored."  The  losses 
sustained  by  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Bliss,  so  long  known  to  and  so  highly  esteemed 
by  all  members  of  the  University,  of  Mr.  Sneyd,  whose  urbanity  nad  endeared 
him  to  all,  and  of  Dr.  Bull,  conspicuous  for  his  energy  and  industry  in  various 
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College  and  Cathedral  offices,  and  for  his  preaching,  were  mentioned  with 
much  feeling,  and  with  great  tact  and  discrimination.    Alluding  more  par- 
ticularly to^  his  own  resignation,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  some  emotion, 
expressed  his  thankfulness  for  the  health  which  had  heen  granted  to  him  bv 
Almighty  God ;  he  warmly  acknowledged  the  aid  he  had  received  from  bis 
Pro- V ice-Chancellors,    the    Hebdomadal    Council,    the    Registrar,    and  tbe 
proctors ;  he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  large  majority  of  the  students 
were  well-conducted,  and  prosecuted  with  diligence  that  learning  the  attain- 
ment of  which  was  the  purpose  of  their  residence.    He  further  congpratulated 
the  Universitv  on  the  honour  in  which  "  Alma  Mater  "  was  now  g^enerally  held, 
and  observed  that,  if  she  were  attacked,  her  Chancellor,  being  also  prime 
Minister,  would  have  increased  power  to  aid  and  defend  her.     He  also  said 
that  he  left  the  University  with  gpreat  confidence  to  the  care  of  h^s  successor, 
whose  experience,  assiduitv,  and  habits  of  business  were  so  well  known.    At 
the  conclusion  the  Vice-Chancellor  deposited  the  indgnia  of  his  office  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Senior  Proctor,  and  retired  from  his  seat.  Tnere  will  be  an  election 
of  two  scholars  at  Oriel  College,  on  Saturday,  December  4th.    The  scholarships 
will  be  tenable  for  five  years,  and  their  value,  during  residence,  will  be  £60  per 
annum,  with  rooms  rent  free.    No  one  will  be  eligible  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  20  years,  or  who,  being  a  member  of  the  University,  shall  have 
exceeded  two  years  from  his  matriculation.    Certificates  of  time  of  birth  and  of 
baptism,  and  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  to  be  presented  to  the  Provost  of 
Oriel  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  November. 

Cambbidoe.-^Examikatiok  or  Students  who  abe  not  Membebs 
OF  THE  Universitt. — 1.  The  Examination  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  follow- 
ing places: — Birmingham,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Grantham.  Liver- 
pool,^ London,  and  Norwich. — 2.  The  local  secretaries,  from  whom  all  neces- 
sary information  ma^  be  obtained,  are,  Birmingham,  Mr.  C.  T.  Saunders,  41, 
Cherry-Street,  Birmingham ;  Brighton,  Mr.  Barclay  Phillips,  75,  Landsdowne- 
place,  Brighton ;  Bristol,  Mr.  ^fred  R.  Miller,  14,  Queen-square,  Bristol ; 
Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  Potts,  Parker's  Piece,  Cambridge j  Grantham,  Mr.  Henry 
Beaumont,  town  clerk,  Grantham ;  Liverpool,  Mr.  N.  Waterhouse,  5,  Rake- 
lane,  Liverpool ;  London,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  4,  StoreyVgate,  Great  Geofge- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Hinds  Howell,  Drayton  Rectory, 
Norwich,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cufauae  Davie,  Cringleford,  Norwich.— 3.  The 
Examination  will  commence  in  each  place  on  Tuesday,  December  14,  at  10 
o'clock,  and  will  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  it  is  completed. — 4.  The 
students  who  desire  to  be  examined,  and  their  parents  or  guardians,  will  be 
required  to  state  certain  particulars  in  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  local  secretaries. — 5.  The  forms  must  be  filled  up  and  sent  to  the  local 
secretaries,  together  with  the  fees,  not  later  than  Saturday,  November  13. 
The  examination  at  Cambridge  will  be  opened  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  at  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  December  14th,  in  the  Aits'  School,  and  will  be  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  it  is  completed.  Applications  for  tne  scheme  of  examina^ 
tion  and  for  forms  of  admission  must  be  made  to  the  secretary  (Mr.  R.  Potts, 
M.A.,  Cambridge)  before  November  10.  The  forms  must  be  filled  up  and 
returned  to  the  secretary,  together  with  the  University  fee  of  £1,  and  the  local 
fee  of  5s.,  for  each  student,  not  later  than  Friday,  November  12. 

The  Le  Bas  Prize  for  the  present  year  has  been  adjudged  to  Lumley  Smith, 
B.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall. 

The  Peregrine    Maitland  Prize  has  been   adjudged   to    George    Frederic 
Maclean,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College.  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Senate  met  in  the  Arts  School,  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday, 
the  18th,  to  discuss  the  proposed  regulations  respecting  degrees  in  medicine  as 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Senate.  The  Vice-Chancellor  explained  that 
the  proposed  regulations  were  the  result  of  a  conference  held  by  the  Council 
with  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies.  The  first  point  related  to  the  time  to  be  spent 
in  medical  study.  The  Council  recommenaed  that  three  years  be  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  whether  they  he  under- 
ffraduates  or  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Dr.  Paget  objected,  though  he  did  so  re- 
luctantly, because  he  thought  the  period  of  three  years  too  short,  and  that  it 
held  out  an  inducement  to  study  not  in  the  best  way — ^learning  from  books  and 
not  from  observation ;  the  latter  being  the  only  way  to  obtain  sound  and  avail- 
'  l€  knowledge.    Besides,  he  compared  the  time  proposed  (three  years)  with 
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that  of  other  places.  In  London  and  Dublin  four  years  were  required  for  the 
degree  of  M.B.  In  Oxford  he  believed  it  was  defined.  Why  should  Cambridge 
fix  the  standard  below  that  of  London  and  Dublin  ?  He  thought  it  unworthy  of 
us  to  do  so ;  the  regulations  should  be  such  as  to  put  us  on  a  level  with  other 
Universities,  or  it  might  involve  disgrace.  The  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  reouired  a  longer  period  than  that  proposed  by  Cambridge,  and  he 
would  ask  wnat  would  be  the  relative  position  of  Cambridge  men.  Besides  all 
this,  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulaiing  the  medical  faculty  gave  a 
right  to  Bachelors  of  Medicine  to  practice,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
another  subject — viz.,  practical  medicine — should  be  added  to  the  list  already 
proposed,  or  rather,  he  would  say,  squeezed  into  the  proposed  time.  After  a 
somewhat  prolonged  and  warm  discussion,  the  meeting  separated,  with  an 
understandmg  that  the  subject  must  be  again  laid  before  the  Council. 

The  Casus  Gbeek  Testament  Pbize  fob  Undbegbaduates. — ^The 
examination  for  this  prize  will  commence  in  the  Senate-house  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  11,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  The  examiners  are  Mr.  H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Ellis,  of  Trinity  College.  Candidates  must  send  in 
their  names  to  the  examiners  on  or  before  Thursday,^  Nov.  4,  to  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Ellis,  Trinity  College.^  This  prize  is  open  for  competition  to  all  students  who  are 
not  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  title  of  Bachelor  Designate  in  Arts. 

Queen's  College,  London. — The  friends  of  this  institution  wHl  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  council  have  been  enabled,  through  the  liberal  donation  of 
$400  from  the  Rev.  T.  Comthwaite,  of  Walthamstow,  to  add  to  the  number  of 
scholarships  conferring  the  privilege  of  a  free  education  in  the  college.  The 
foundation  in  this  instance  bears  the  title  of  the  "  Oxford  Scholarship,"  and,  in 
its  scope  and  the  conditions  attached  to  it,  is  analagous  to  the  Cambridge 
scholarship,  founded  at  the  close  of  the  late  academical  year  by  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Cock,  of  King's  College,  London.  Mr.  Comthwaite 's  wish  was  to  offer  to  the 
orphan  daughters  or  ^anddaughters  of  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
(a  preference  being  g^iven,  cceteris  parilms,  to  the  families  of  members  of  his  own 
college.  Trinity),  advantages  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Cock's  foundation  had 
provided  for  girls  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  graduates  of  Cambridge.  The 
right  of  nominating  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
of  Education,  is  to  be  held  by  the  sister  of  the  founder  for  her  life,  and  to  rest 
ultimately  with  the  president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  follow  the  example  which  has  been  so  nobly  set, 
and  thus  exten^he  advantages  of  a  sound  and  complete  education  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  shut  out  from  them  by  absolute  or  comparative  poverty. 

The  Queen's  Colleges,  Ibeland.  A  paragraph  has  recently  gone 
the  round  of  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  have 
of  late,  rather  lost,  than  gained  in  public  estimation.  Now  being  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  the  said 
Colleges  have,  since  their  establishment  in  1849,  been  gradually  gaining  more 
and  more  local  public  confidence,  and  the  advantages  which  they  are  calculated 
to  confer  upon  tne  country  at  large  are  each  day  becomings  more  manifest  in 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  In  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  progress  of  colleges, 
we  find  the  following  passage : — "  But  we  think  that  the  colleges^  cannot  be 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  successful  when,  notwithstanding  opposing  causes, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  they  have  in  their  halls  attending  lectures 
nearlv  450  studens."  And  again  : — "Although  but  a  short  time  in  operation 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  those  great  public  contests  in  which  even 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  universities  are  proud  of  success.  ^  At  the 
examinations  for  the  most  important  appointments  that  are  disposed  of  in  these 
countries — the  writerships  in  the  East  India  Company's  service — ^in  the  first 
year  in  which  they  were  instituted  (1855)  a  student  from  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  and  another  from  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  were  among  the  success- 
ful competitors ;  in  the  second  year  (1856)  a  second  student  from  the  Cork 
College  was  successful ;  and  in  the  third  year  (1857)  three  students,  taking  the 
first,  fourth,  and  tenth  places,  and  the  only  candidates  from  their  college, 
evidenced  the  character  of  the  education  given  in  the  Belfast  College.  In 
other  departments  too,  at  the  Woolwich  examinations  and  at  the  Indian 
medical  examinations,  students  from  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  appeared 
with  distinction  and  success." 
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Thb  Queen's  Uniyebsity  in  Ibeljlnd. — On  the  afternoon  of  Satur* 
day  the  16th  inst.,  the  annual  ceremony  of  conferrinff  decrees  upon,  and 
awarding  the  honorary  distinctions  to  the  students  of  Uie  Queen's  Colleges, 
took  place  in  St.  Patrick 's-hall,  Dublin  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Lady  A^nes  Grahanif  Lord 
Chancellor  Napier^  and  a  long  array  of  all  the  high  notables  at  ]present  in  the 
metropolis.  Tne  Vice-Chancellor  (the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Maziere  Braaj^)  delivered 
a  clear  and  elaborate  address,  which  was  chiefljr  devoted  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
mediate education,  a  better  provision  for  which  is  considered  essential  to  the 
complete  success  or  the  colleges.  Meanwhile  they  are  making  steady  progpress, 
the  number  of  candidates  for  degrees  being  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  Thas 
it  seems  the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  three  colleges  is  now  361, 
and  of  non-matriculated  84,  making  a  total  of  445.  From  the  opening  of  the 
colleges  upwards  of  12,000  have  matriculated,  of  which  number  377  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  402  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  439  Presbyterians 
and  other  Protestant  Dissenters.  On  the  present  occasion  76  successful  candi- 
dates appeared  for  diplomas,  of  whom  20  won  medals  and  other  honourSy  which 
were  distributed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  ceremony  having  been  completed 
Lord  Eglintoun  in  a  short  address  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  pro- 
gress the  University  had  made  and  was  still  making :  as  the  representative  of 
government,  he  considered  the  promotion  of  education  one  of  his  fiiist  and 
most  important  duties,  and  he  hoped  always  to  be  found  acting  up  to  that 
opinion.^  The  Vice-Chancellor  in  reply  remarked  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
University  had,  during  the  first  seven  academical  years,  conferred  the  A.B. 
degree  upon  169  persons,  being  exactly  the  same  number  as  the  University  of 
London  in  its  first  seven  years. 

Durham. — The  first  examination  of  "  persons  not  members  of  the  University," 
was  held  in  Durham  during  the  week  ending  October  23rd.  The  number  of 
candidates  who  ultimately  presented  themselves  for  examination  was  18,  of 
whom  6  were  senior  and  12  iunior  candidates.  The  examination  was  divided 
into  four  sections.  All  candidates  were  required  to  pass  in  the  first  section  or 
Examination  A,  which  comprised  the  Elements  of  Christianitv,  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography,  and  English  History.  The  subjects 
of  Examination  B,  were  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages. 
Each  candidate  who  presented  himself  for  this  section  of  the  exanunation 
selected  the  language  or  languages  in  which  he  desired  to  be  examined.  The 
subjects  of  examination  C  were  certain  branches  of  matheivitics,  pure  and 
applied.  Examination  D  was  intended  to  comprise  several  branches  of  physical 
science  and  art;  but  as  no  junior  candidates  presented  themselves  for  this 
examination,  and  the  only  branch  for  which  senior  candidates  presented  them- 
selves was  that  which  included  mechanics,  mechanism,  hydrostatics,  and 
pneumatics,  no  examination  in  the  other  branches  was  held.  The  candidates 
who  passed  with  distinction  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  the  order  in  each 
being  alphabetical.  The  rest^  are  not  classed.  The  senior  candidates  having 
all  passed  one  other  examination  in  addition  to  Examination  A,  are  distinguished 
with  the  title  of  Literates  of  the  University.  Examiners.— The  Rev.  T. 
Chevallier,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Whitley,  M.A., 
late  Tutor  and  Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy;  Robert  B.  Hay  ward,  M.A., 
Tutor  and  Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy;  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Collingwood,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  the  University.  The  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  examiners  are  as- 
signed as  follows: — ^The  Warden's  Prize  of  £5  to  each  of  the  two  candidates 
who  pass  the  best  examination  at  the  senior  and  junior  examinations  respect- 
ively, Garnett,  senior;  Gent,  junior.  The  Divinity  Prize  of  £10,  given  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Chaffer,  Fellow  of  the  University,  is  divided  between  Garnett,  senior, 
and  Gent,  junior.  The  sum  of  £5,  given  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners,  is  divided  as  follows:  —A  prize  of  £3  to  Whales. 
A  prize  of  £2  to  Clark. 

King  Edward  VI.'s  Gbammab  School,  Bath. — ^The  Rev.  H.  S. 
Fagan,  head  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Market  Bosworth,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  has  been  elected  by  the  charity  trustees 
to  the  head  mastership  of  King  Edward  VL's  Grammar  School,  Bath,  to  which 
is  annexed  the  rectory  of  Charlcombe,  near  that  city,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane.  The  two  appointments  are  worth  about  £1,000  per  annum. 
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UPPER  AND  MIDDLE-CLASS   EDUCATION. 


THE   COMING   CONFERENCE. 


THE  arrangements  for  convening  the  National  Conference  of  Public 
and  Private  Schoolmasters,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  number, 
are  now  so  far  advanced  that  we  are  entitled  to  regard  it  not  only  as  a 
plan  fully  resolved  upon  and  about  to  be  promptly  carried  out,  but  also 
as  one  which  promises  to  be  crowned  with  great  success,  and  to  be 
productive  of  most  beneficial  results.  Nearly  four  hundred  public  and 
private  schoolmasters  have,  we  understand,  intimated  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  tendered  their  active  exertions  in  its 
support ;  and,  when  we  find  amongst  these  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Howson,  the  learned  Principal  of  the 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  Mr.  Collis  of  Bromsgrove,  Professor 
Christmas,  and  many  others  whose  names  stand  deservedly  high  as 
educators  and  scholars;  and  see  them  making  common  cause  with 
others  of  far  humbler  reputation,  the  masters  we  mean  of  private  schools, 
we  cannot  but  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  the  realisation  of  good  results 
from  an  undertaking,  in  the  very  outset  of  which  so  wise  and  liberal  a 
spirit  is  displayed.  We  draw  another  inference  from  this  fact  also, 
namely,  that  the  proposal  for  holding  the  conference  has  opportunely 
met  and  satisfied  a  wish  and  want  already  widely  felt,  and  to  which  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  late  "  Oxford  New  Examination'*  have 
given  a  steadier  direction  and  a  stronger  force.  The  masters  of  our 
Upper  and  Middle-class  schools  are  at  length  awaking  to  the  conviction, 
which  a  few  of  their  body  have  been  long  endeavouring,  with  but  partial 
success,  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  if  they  desire  to  keep  pace  in 
educational  progress  even  with  their  brethren,  the  National  and  British 
schoolmasters,  they  must  cultivate  and  foster  an  espirit  de  corps,— ^A 
spirit  of  mutual  encouragement,  improvement  and  information,  which 
may  tend  to  dislodge  and  disperse  old  errors,  and  obsolete  ideas,  and  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  each  improved  work,  method,  or  machinery  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all ;  that,  in  short  each  must  no  longer  be  con- 
tent, as  in  former  days,  to  live  and  labour  in  his  own  little  contracted 
circle,  but,  while  striving  to  fulfil  his  duty  therein,  also  to  remember 
that  he  has  duties  to  perform,  as  a  member  of  a  high  and  noble  pro- 
iession, — a  profession  which  can  only  attain  its  proper  rank,  and  perform 
its  proper  functions,  by  cordial  union  and  active  co-operation  among  its 
members. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  that,  in  all  those  branches  of 
instruction  which,  commonly  known  by  the  name  "  useful,"  are  in  fact 
essential  to  the  education  of  every  citizen  of  this  free,  enterprising, 
active  and  pre-eminently  commercial  country,  the  pupils  trained  in  our 
National  schools  have  been  receiving  fuller  and  more  efficient  instruction 
than,  in  far  to  many  instances,  the  sons  of  our  Upper  and  Middle  Classes, 
for  whose  education  at  public  and  private  schools  large  annual  sums 
are  paid.  This  fact  was  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public  eye 
some  two  or  three  years  since  by  the  painful,  almost  ludicrous,  exposure 
made  in  the  Tim£s,  of  the  gross  ignorance  displayed  by  the  candidates 
for  places  in  the  Civil  Service. 

3  Q 
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The  "  ingenuity  of  ignorance,*'  if  we  may  coin  an  expression,  displayed 
by  many  of  those  candidates  will  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  our  readers, 
and  the  Times  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  so  forcibly 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  fact,  as  the  exposure  thus  made  was  one 
great  means  of  stimulating  the  Universities  to  the  course,  which  they 
soon  afterwards  pursued. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  and  unjust  were  we,  as  many  have  too  hastily 
done,  to  draw  from  the  fact  of  this  widespread  ignorance  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  very  elements  of  education,  the  inference,  that  the  masters 
of  our  Upper  and  Middle-Class  schools,  are,  as  a  body,  so  unconscientious 
and  so  insensible  to  the  duties  of  their  high  and  solemn  calling,  as  to  be 
content  to  receive  liberal  payment  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils, 
without  attempting  to  perform  their  own  part  of  the  contract.     Such  an 
inference  would,  we  say,  be  both  unfounded  and  unjust.  The  fact  stands 
thus.     The  Universities,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  a  tone  and  tendency 
to  all  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  and  the  masters  of  our  Upper 
and  Middle-Class  schools  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  adapt  their  sys- 
tem and  curriculum  to  the  standard  thus  set  up.     That  standard,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  rising  higher  and  higher,  requires  of  youths 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  an  amount  of  Classical  and  Mathematical  know- 
ledge such  as  would,  twenty  year?  since,  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  gain  a  respectable  University  degree.    The  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  schoolmasters  are  compelled  to  give  an  undue 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  these  so-called  ''  higher  "  branches  of  in- 
struction, to  the  neglect,  as  has  been  made  but  too  evident,  of  what  every 
English  youth  ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  on  leaving  school. 
•We  need  go  no  further  than  the  published  residts  of  the  Oxford  Exami- 
nations for  proof  that  very  many  of  the  candidates  who  were  rejected, 
and  very  properly  rejected,  for  their  ignorance  of  spelling  and  other 
common  English  subjects,  possessed  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
or  languages,  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  pass  with  honours.    In 
this  matter  then  the  schoolmasters,  so  far  £rom  deserving  the  odium 
which  many  have  of  late  sought  to  heap  upon  them,  have  been  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  victims  of  a  system  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control.     Another  great  difficulty,  which  however  chiefly  affects  private 
schools,  arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  parents  in  the  middle-class 
to  allow  their  sons  to  remain  at  school  for  such  a  number  of  years  as 
would  alone  enable  the  master  to  lead  the  pupil  through  a  well  and 
wisely  graduated  course  of  study.     From  his  very  position  the  master  of 
a  private  school  is  obliged  to  comply,  more  or  less  with  the  parents  desire 
by  "pushing  on*'  the  son  in  certain  branches  within  a  short  given  time. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  substitute  in  many,  if  not  most,  private  schools, 
a  system  of  incongruous  and  ill-assorted  patchwork,  for  what  is  essential 
to  healthy  and  sound  education,  a  well  arranged  and  regularly  graduated 
course  of  instruction. 

No  such  state  of  things  would  be  tolerated  for  a  month  in  the  National 
Schools  by  the  Inspectors  who  so  ably  superintend  and  watch  over  them; 
and  hence,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  a  high  bom  gentleman,  is 
often  imable  to  spell,  or  write,  or  read  as  well  as  the  son  of  his  baker, 
butcher  or  coachman!  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  are  about  to 
found  upon  this  fact  an  argument  for  the  application  of  Government 
control  and  inspection  to  our  Upper  and  Middle- Class  schools.     The 
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spirit  of  the  British  people  is,  we  are  convinced,  firmly  opposed  to  any 
such-  measure,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  as  the  cherishing  and 
maintaining  in  all  its  integrity  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence, 
which  has  ever  characterized  our  race,  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  much  more 
important  matter  even  than  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  training. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  at  a  time,  when  Britain  seems  but  too 
likely  to  be  left  almost  alone  as  the  home  and  refuge  of  liberty,  in  a 
world  where  the  iron  panel  of  absolutism  and  tyranny  is  pressing  down 
with  its  stern  and  inexorable  grasp  all  that  is  noble  and  great  and  free, 
and  where  even  the  candid  approval  by  a  foreigner  of  our  free  Institutions 
bring  down  upon  its  author  the  vengeance  of  his  rulers  and  the  loss  at 
once  of  fortune  and  of  freedom ! 

While,  however,  we  advocate  no  measures  of  legal  compulsion  or 
government  interference  we  feel  more  bound  to  seek  some  other  remedy, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  for  a  state  of  things, 
which  is  undoubtedly  disgraceful  to  the  present,  and  deeply  unjust  to  the 
coming  generation. 

A  time  has  now  arrived,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  been  labouring  unostentatiously,  but 
no  less  steadily  and  resolutely  in  this  cause,  when  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  remedy  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  deficiencies  of  our 
higher  scholastic  education,  by  a  plan  emanating  from  the  free  choice 
and  counsel  of  the  Profession  itself,  not  forced  upon  it  from  without. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  has  for  about  twelve  years  been  directing  its 
efforts  to  this  object,  and  not  without  some  success.  Indeed,  if  it  had 
never  accomplished  anything  more,  than  stirring  up  by  its  example  the 
Universities  to  adopt  its  system  and  spheres  of  work,  the  College  of 
Preceptors  woidd  well  deserve  the  nation's  thanks.  But  it  has  done 
much  more  than  this.  Although  cramped  for  means,  and  obstructed 
in  its  efforts  by  the  lukewarmness  of  some,  and  the  open  opposition  of 
others,  it  has  proved  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  system  of  examining 
assistant  masters  and  schools,  which,  although  it  may  fall  short  of  the 
ideas  and  wishes  even  of  many  of  its  own  members,  must  still  be 
allowed  to  be  a  great  step  gained.  That  College  however  appears  to  us 
to  be  capable  of  an  amount  of  developed  usefulness  far  beyond  anything 
which  it  has  yet  aspired  to,  much  less  accomplished.  We  have  here 
a  nucleus  already  formed  for  the  profession — a  Body  which  has  gained 
for  itself  a  Royal  Charter,  as  representing  the  Scholastic  Profession :  and 
we  think  the  great  body  of  public  and  private  schoolmasters  must  be 
very  insensible  to  the  wants  of  education,  and  to  their  own  interests,  if 
they  fail  to  perceive  the  advantages  which  they  may  gain  by  availing 
themselves  of  machinery  of  this  kind,  all  ready  for  their  use.  If  there 
are  points  in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  College  to  which  many 
masters  of  Schools  may  object,  we  need  scarcely  remind  them  that,  by 
becoming  members,  they  will  each  have  a  voice  in  its  legislation,  and  the 
plan  and  system  of  the  Institution  must  thus  soon  be  assimilated  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  A  plan  has  lately  been  brought  forward  by  the 
President  and  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Council  for  greatly  extending 
the  usefulness  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  This  plan  has  for  its 
leading  objects  the  making  it  a  Centre  for  the  meeting  of  schoolmasters, 
their  Club  in  fact  when  in  London.  2.  The  rendering  the  machinery  for 
the  training  of  competent  assistants  more  efficient  by  the  institution  of 
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some  twenty  Professorships  in  Literature,  Languages  and  Science,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  Evening  Classes,  similar  to  those  at  King's 
College.  3.  The  establishment  of  a  first-rate  Educational  Journal,  or 
the  adoption  of  some  existing  one,  as  the  organ  of  the  Profession.  4.  The 
opening  of  a  registry  for  well  qualified  assistants,  at  moderate  charges, 
and  on  such  a  plan  as  to  ensure  the  respectability  and  competency  of  all 
assistants  recommended  from  the  office. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  has 
already  been  received  with  favour  by  the  Council,  and  which  will  probably 
be  adopted  in  its  most  important  features.  It  is  such  tis  must,  we  think, 
commend  itself  to  all  the  members  of  the  College,  and,  if  adopted,  will 
lead  those  who  are  not  yet  members,  to  seek  to  become  such.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  plan  and  operations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
will,  we  feel  assured,  receive  due  attention  from  a  conference,  the  pro- 
posal for  convening  of  which  originated  with  members  of  that  body. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  what  appears  to  us,  in  common  as  we 
find  with  a  very  large  number  of  educational  men,  to  be  defects  or  errors 
in  the  new  system  of  examinations,  lately  instituted  by  the  Universities, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  given  fuU  expression  to  our  sense  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  that  system,  if  it  be  put  upon  a  just  and  proper 
footing.  We  will  not  now  repeat  our  remarks,  but  it  is  only  due  to 
ourselves  to  say  that  our  views  have  received  the  imprimatur^  of  a  far 
greater  number  of  Head-masters  of  schools  than  we  had  ever  expected 
to  concur  with  us.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  these  examinations, 
their  operation  and  infiuence,  will  form  the  first  subject  for  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  Conference,  nor  could  it  well  have  a  more  important  one 
submitted  to  it.  As  the  opinions  enunciated,  on  such  a  subject  by  an 
assembly  consisting  of  the  leading  educators  of  our  Upper  and  Middle- 
clases  will  deservedly  be  regarded  with  much  respect-  and  deference  both 
by  the  Universities  and  the  public  at  large,  we  trust  that  every  part  of 
the  question  will  be  discussed  in  that  calm,  impartial,  and  wise  spirit 
which  ought  to  pervade  such  a  Conference  while  deliberating  on  such 
subjects. 

Greatly  could  we  desire  to  enter  upon  many  other  topics,  which  must 
naturally  be  considered  by  "  the  coming  Conference,"  but  the  very 
arrangements  for  that  meeting  demand  so  much  of  our  time  and  attention, 
that  we  feel  bound  to  solicit  indulgence  for  the  evident  haste  with  which 
even  these  few  observations  have  been  penned.  We  would  not  conclude 
however  without  expressing  a  hope,  that,  besides  the  lopus  already  referred 
to,  the  Conference  may  direct  its  attention  to  the  best  means  for  pro- 
moting professional  sympathy  and  union  amongst  all  educators — the  first 
relations  of  parents  and  masters — the  best  general  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction — the  fotmdation  at  the  Universities  of  Professorships  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  or  Pardentics  :  but  above  all,  and 
as  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  would  we  urge  each  member  of  the 
Conference  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  it  a  spirit  of  honest  impartiality — of 
humble  dependence  upom  Him  whose  blessing  can  alone  sanctify  any 
undertaking, — and  of  charity,  and  generous  sympathy  towards  his  fellow- 
men  and  fellow-labourers.  If  these  be  the  feelings  with  which  this 
Conference  meets,  the  day  of  its  assembling  will,  we  are  bold  to  predict, 
be  a  day  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  in  the  annals  of  England  ! 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


IMFOBTANT   MEETING. 


THE  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors  was  convened  for  a 
special  meeting  on  Saturday,  November  20tb ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  the  proposals,  which  it  was  known  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  the  attendance  was  more  than  ordinarily  numerous, 
including  nearly  all  the  chief  members  of  the  Council.  The  President, 
(Dr.  Humphreys),  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  proposals  now  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

These  proposals  included  the  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  the  College 
rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  serve  as  a  kind  of  club  rooms, 
at  which  all  members  might  meet,  when  in  London,  to  transact  business, 
see  friends,  engage  assistant  masters,  &c. ;  also,  to  establish  at  these  rooms, 
a  depository  for  new  educational  works,  and  apparatus  for  the  inspection 
of  members,  and  to  invite  all  publishers  to  send  specimens  of  such  works 
and  apparatus  to  the  depository. 

Another  very  important  proposal  was  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  the  following  Professorships,  in  order  to  render  the  College  more 
efficient  as  a  kind  of  training  institution  for  assistant  masters  for  upper 
and  middle-class  schools : — 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education.  2.  Language  and  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece.  3.  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Rome.  4.  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literature.  5.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature.  6.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language  and  Literature.  7.  Natural  History  and  Geography.  8. 
English  Language  and  Literature.  9.  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  10.  British 
History  and  Archaeology.  11.  Mathematics.  12.  Astronomy.  13.  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  Physiology.  14.  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  15.  Chemistry. 
16.  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  17.  Civil,  International,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  18.  Statute  and  Common  Law.  19.  The  Arts  of  Design.  20.  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Music. 

"  Every  such  Professor  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  and  to  be  bound  to 
deliver  at  least  two  lectures  in  each  year,  to  be  free  to  all  Members  of  the 
College,  and  to  be  called  College  Lectures;  a  moderate  fee,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Council,  to  be  paid  by  non-members  attending  them." 

**  The  Professors  to  be  at  liberty,  under  the. direction  of  the  Council,  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures  called  "  Class  Lectures,"  the  fees  for  which  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Council,  and  a  certain  portion  of  such  fees  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  College,  the  remainder  being  paid  to  the  several  Professors." 

The  starting  of  a  monthly  educational  journal,  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
educational  matters,  was  another  of  the  objects  proposed,  as  was  also  the 
opening  of  evening  classes,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  success  at  Kings's  College  and  Crosby  Hall.  Probably,  one 
of  the  most  important  proposals,  however,  and  certainly  one  in  which 
the  head  masters  of  all  schools,  whether  as  yet  connected  with  the  College 
or  not,  must  sympathize,  was  the  following: — 

"To  re-establish  at  once,  and  properly  to  advertise,  a  registry  for  assistant 
masters,  to  be  accessible  to  all  members  of  the  scho]%^tic  profession,  whether 
members  of  the  College  or  not,  on  their  paying  a  certain  fee,  and^  on  their 
delivering  to  the  secretary,  for  the  subsequent  inspection  of  the  president  and 
council,  trustworthy  certificate?  of  their  respectaoility  and  moral  character. 
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The  names  of  members  and  non-members  to  be  entered  on  a  distinct  re^try 
book,  and  masters  applying  for  assistants  to  be  informed  clearly  of  the  class  to 
whicn  the  candidate  belongs." 

The  object  of  the  President  in  proposing  the  measure  detailed  above 
is  this — instead  of  a  system  of  agency,  which  takes  from  the  assistant  a 
large  portion  of  his  hardly-won  earnings,  while  it  too  often  only  palms 
off  upon  the  principal  incompetent  men — to  establish  a  system  of  joint 
examination  and  agency,  at  a  very  low  charge,  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors ;  the  one  leading  feature  of  the  plan  being,  that 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  an  assistant  shall  have  been  examined 
into  by  the  College  authorities  before  he  is  recommended  to  a  principal. 
It  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  designed  to  decline  recommending  assistants 
to  any  principals  who  are  unwilling  to  give  fair  remuneration  for  the 
services  required.  In  this  way  the  rights  and  interests  of  both  parties 
will  be  duly  respected  and  protected ;  and  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred 
on  the  profession  at  large. 

Another  very  important  alteration,  proposed  by  the  President,  has 
for  its  object  the  extending  of  the  limits  of  membership,  and  the  admis- 
sion to  the  rank  of  honorary  associates,  all  National  and  British  school- 
masters who  are  Queen's  scholars,  or  have  obtained  certificates  of  merit. 
This  is  a  truly  liberal  measure,  and  calculated  to  promote  that  union  and 
sympathy  amongst  men  engaged  in  various  ranks  and  departments  of 
education ;  the  absence  of  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  greatest 
obstructions  in  the  path  of  educational  progress.  A  long  and  animated 
discussion  ensued  upon  these  proposals,  against  which,  at  first,  consider- 
able opposition  was  manifested  by  some  few  members,  but  eventually, 
the  motion  "  to  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  President's  proposals 
to  the  select  committee  lately  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  such 
matters,"  was  carried  all  but  unanimously,  the  votes  being  thirty-two 
to  one. 

The  President  brought  before  the  Council  numerous  communications 
received  by  him  from  head  masters  of  schools  in  reference  to  the  confer- 
ence of  upper  and  middle-class  schoolmasters,  about  to  be  held  in  the 
Christmas  vacation.  From  these  it  appeared  that  nearly  400  gentlemen 
had  already  given  their  hearty  sanction  to  the  Aeeting,  and  agreed  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Amongst  these  were  included 
Dr.  Kennedy,  the  distinguished  head  master  of  Shrewsbury,  llev.  J.  C. 
CoUis,  of  Broomsgrove,  Rev.  W.  H.  Howson,  head  master  of  the  CoUe- 
giate  Institution,  Liverpool,  Rev.  N.  German,  head  master  of  the  Man- 
chester School,  Canon  Robinson,  of  York,  &c.,  &c. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings, 
after  a  long  sitting  of  more  than  three  hours. 


Faulty  Exposition. — Dangers  beset  the  teacher  on  every  side,  and  there  are 
few  teachers  whose  expositions  are  not  characterized  by  some  glaring  faults 
Some  are  very  obtuse  in  discovering  wherein  a  difiiculty  lies  they  explain  those 
parts  of  a  subject  which  .are  easy,  and  pass  over  just  those  which  most  need 
explanation.  Others  display  their  ignorance  of  psychologv  by  expecting  the 
pupil  to  remember  everythmg  after  once  hearing  it.  Others  hurry  on  so  fast 
that  no  learner  can  follow  them.  Others  can  use  only  technical  language,  and 
give  their  pupils  no  clear,  rational  idea  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Others  speak  with 
BO  much  hesitation,  unreadiness,  and  self-correction,  as  to  baffle  the  learner  and 
throw  off  his  attention.  Others  produce  the  same  effect  by  their  dryness  and 
monotony  of  manner. — Everett's  rhihsophy  of  Teachirty. 
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ri'^HE  gardner  and  the  husbandman  can  accomplish  nothing  without  a  know- 
-1-  le^e  of  the  soil ;  so,  too,  the  teacher  can  effect  nothing  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  pupils.  This  knowledge  is  indispensably  necessary  to  him  for  the 
moderation  of  his  expectations^  for  the  determining  of  his  treatment^  and  for  the 
confirming  of  his  satisfaction.  For  the  moderation  of  his  expectations.  For 
whence  comes  it  that  so  many  teachers  expect  and  require  from  children  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  all  the  earnestness  of  manhood,  and  vex  them- 
selves because  a  boy  of  this  age  does  not  recognise  so  Mly  and  feel  so  deeply, 
as  they  do,  the  importance  of  this  or  that  branch  of  instruction  ?  Such  teacners 
know  not  the  child,  and  know  not  what  they  ought  to*  expect  from  him ;  they 
know  not  what  to  him  is  natural  and  what  is  unnatural.  I  am  just  as  little 
pleased.  I  must  confess,  with  a  manlike  child  as  I  am  with  a  childish  man. 
whence  comes  it  that  so  many  teachers  have  their  individual  favourites  ?  They 
know  not  such  children  aright,  and  perceive  not  the  conceit  which  they  thus 
foster  in  them,  and  thus  convert  their  industry,  itself,  I  might  almost  say,  into 
a  vice.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  teachers  expect  from  all  children  an 
equal  facility  in  committing  to  memory,  in  thinking,  and  in  expressing  their 
thoughts?  Such  teachers  would  have  all  mankind  formed  after  one  model, 
whereas  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  endows  men  with  faculties  and  capacities 
almost  infinitely  varied.  Whence  comes  it  too,  that  many  teachers  inflict  chas- 
tisement with  extreme  rigour  upon  the  child,  for  faults  which  are,  perhaps, 
rightly  attributable  to  its  parents,  or  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed  ?  Is 
it  not  because  they  know  not  the  child,  and  are  ignorant  that  under  the  circum- 
stances in  whi^h  he  was  placed,  it  was  almost  knpossible  for  him  to  have  acted 
otherwise !  0  ye  teachers  I  tyrannize  not  over  these  defenceless  creatures  by 
imposing  upon  them  unnatural  tasks !  Only  ask  yourselves  what  yon  were  at 
their  age,  and  what  you  could  then  effect  ?  Require  not  from  this  high-spirited 
boy  the  same  circumspection  which  you  may  expect  from  his  more  ^x)wsy  and 
differently  constituted  companion,  nor  the  same  quiteness  and  demureness. 
Call  nature  to  your  aid  in  seeking  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  your  pupils  indivi- 
dually, and  attempt  not  to  eradicate  the  talents  implanted  in  them ;  for  should 
you,  you  will  thus  undertake  a  labour  in  vain. 

And  what  a  multitude  of  faults  in  our  treatment  of  children  originate  in  our 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  them !  Thus  it  is  we  often  mistake  nascent 
wickedness  for  childish  fix>lic,  and  know  not,  or  foi^et,  that  "  the  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man."  Thus  one  is  often  inexorably  rigorous,  where  a  word  or  a 
hint  would  have  perhaps  effected  more  than  severe  punishments.  One  does,  in 
the  presence  of  the  children,  this  or  that,  and  thinks  they  will  not  observe  it, 
imitate  it,  or  misuse  it.  But  the  child,  in  this  respect,  is  oft^n  sharper  than  seven 
wise  men ;  and  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  purer  the  paper  is,  so  much  the 
more  indelibly  does  that  remain  which  is  inscribed  upon  it.  Again,  some  would 
make  everything  as  easy  to  the  child  as  possible,  as  if  any  one  power  could  thus 
become  developed  by  exercising  it  but  little ;  and  as  if  an  intense  application 
of  the  powers  were  not  the  surest  means  of  invigorating  them.  And  you,  my 
dear  readers,  if  you  are  ignorant  of  children  in  general,  and  your  own  pupils  in 
particular,  do,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  commit  every  day  a  multitude  of 
faults  which  your  pupils  in  after  life  will  probably  severely  pay  for.  You  may 
attempt  to  dispense  the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  but  if  you  know  not  the 
nature  and  the  wants  of  your  patient,  you  will  do  him  more  injury  than  good. 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask  me,  How  mv^t  we  proceed  to  acquire  this  knowledge 
of  our  pupils  f  I  am  now  addressing  teachers,  and  for  them  I  can  scarcely  do 
any  more  than,  pointing  to  their  schools,  say.  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him 
see ;  and  the  point  of  view,  too,  in  wliich  the  subject  ought  to  be  contemplated 
might  1)0  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said.  As  a  fui'ther,  though  partial 
answer  to  this  question,  we  add  a  few  suggestions : — 
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Quicken  your  /wwern  of  observation  and  of  penetration^  by  reading  good  booh 
on  the  KuJtject  of  etlucating  children.  It  woul<l  be  out  of  j)lace  here  to  point  out 
at  lonjjth  those  that  have  the  greatest  clium  upon  your  attention,  or  the  manner 
in  wluch  they  niay  be  most  profitably  perused. 

Rfflect  upon  the  yearn  of  your  own  childhood.  For  myself,  at  least,  many  of 
the  scenes  of  my  early  life  so  flit  before  me,  and  are  so  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  respecting  them.  Consider,  then,  how  you 
as  children  conducted  yourselves  towards  your  parents,  your  elders,  and  your 
playfellows.  What  were  the  inmost  thoughts  of  your  soul  ?  You  may  calculate 
upon  it  with  great  probability  that  your  children,  upon  the  whole,  think  very 
much  as  you  wou^ht,  and  act  very  much  as  you  acted,  and  the  fuller  and  more 
perfectly  you  realize  to  yourselves  the  picture  of  your  own  childhood,  so  mucli 
the  keener  and  fuller  on*  insight  will  you  have  into  the  characters  and  dispositions 
of  the  children  around  you. 

Observe  your  children  how  they  conduct  themselves  when  under  your  superin- 
tendence. During  all  the  hours  of  instruction  be  all  eye  and  ear.  mthout 
keeping  any  special  book  for  the  registration  of  conduct,  you  will  soon  know  to 
which  of  those  classes,  which  we  have  briefly  pourtrayed,  each  child  in  the  school 
belongs ;  who  exhibits  most  quickness  or  dullness,  most  levity  or  steadiness,  most 
£icility  in  comprehending,  or  fidelity  in  retaining,  &c.  I  say  without  keeping 
any  special  book,  for  I  think  the  man  who  gives  six  or  eight  hours'  instruction 
a-day,  besides  spending  considerable  time  in  preparing  himself,  ought  to  be  bur- 
dened with  as  little  extra  writing  as  possible.  Study  also  the  train  of  your 
children*s  ideas ;  become  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  extent  of  their  attain- 
ments and  their  dispositions,  so  that  you  may  know  what  to  expect  from  each, 
and  what  not  to  expect,  as  also  what  would  be  agreeable  to  each,  ^d  what  would 
be  disagreeable  or  unpleasant.  Notice,  especially,  how  each  is  affected  by  success 
and  by  failures  in  his  school  exercises  by  praise  and  by  censure,  by  reward  and  by 
punishment.  If  your  eye  is  sharp  (and  will  become  so  by  exercise),  each  of  your 
children  will  appear  to  you  to  possess  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character ;  and 
seldom  will  his  after-life  contradict  the  opinion  which  you  have  thus  formed  of 
him,  especially  if  you  allow  children  to  express  themselves  with  a  proper  degree  of 
freedom.  A  school  in  which  all  the  children  are  trained  to  be  equally  clever  is 
an  army  of  soldiers,  a  machine  moved  by  the  word  of  command.  The  teacher 
who  maintains  a  too  rigid  discipline,  enhances  to  himself  the  difficulty  of  observ- 
ing the  characters,  &c.,  of  his  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  allows 
the  pupil  a  proper  degree  of  freedom  knows  the  more  certainly  what  is  in  him, 
and  what  he  has  to  fear,  and  what  to  hope  from  each.  I  always,  when  I  meet 
with  a  child,  enter  into  a  conversation  with  liim,  and  seldom  do  I  part  from  him 
without  profiting  by  the  intercourse.  Converse  with  your  pupils  not  only  in  the 
school,  but  when  you  have  an  opportunity  on  every-day  things.  Observe  them 
also  during  their  play.  Here  it  is  one  sees  most  completely  the  germ  of  the 
future  character.  That  teacher  but  ill  understands  his  own  interest  who  so  con- 
ducts himself  that  the  children  who  are  at  i)lay  will  cease  to  do  so  and  separate 
as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance.  And  one  need  not  fear  that  by  a  proper 
degree  of  familiarity  here  he  will  lose  his  respect,  if  he  knows  how,  by  his  abili- 
ties and  his  earnestness,  to  preserve  that  respect  when  he  is  engaged  in  earnest 
things. — From  the  German. 


"He  went  about  doing  good." — This  is  the  pattern  for  every  Christian, 
He  is  a  counterfeit  one  who  does  not  strive  to  imitate  it.  The  strength,  the 
alacrity,  the  joy  of  the  soul  is  connected  with  this  imitation.  Religious  people 
are  heavy  and  moping,  and  cast  down,  principally  because  they  are  idle  and 
selfish.  The  active  benevolent  spirit  of  watching  for  Qpportunities  to  do 
essential  service  to  our  fellow-creatures,  they  often  feel  no  more  than  the 
profane. — Venn, 
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THE  LATE  VERY  REV.  GEORGE  PEACOCK,  DEAN  OP  ELY. 

THE  death  of  George  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  removes  from  the  scene 
one  of  our  great  academical  characters,  and  transfers  from  the  page 
of  life  to  that  of  history,  a  name  which  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has 
been  inseparahly  associated  with  the  studies  and  distinctions  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  in  1813  that  the  young  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  took  the  first  step  in  his  career  of  excellence,  by  contest- 
ing with  the  present  Sir  John  Herschell,  the  highest  place  in  the 
mathematical  honour-list,  and,  though  he  was  on  that  occasion  surpassed, 
be  was  surpassed  by  Herschell  only.  So  honourable  a  performance,  of 
course,  conducted  him  to  a  Fellowship,  and  afterwards,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
liis  College,  and  it  was  in  this  eminent  capacity  that  his  talents  were 
employed  through  the  first  period  of  his  active  life.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  studies  of  the 
noblest  foundation,  of  which  either  of  our  Universities  can  boast,  and  to 
his  energy  and  reputation  is  due  a  large  share  of  that  European  renown 
which  Trinity  College  has  maintained.  During  this  time,  many  hundreds 
of  the  most  promising  of  England's  youth,  passed  under  his  care,  and 
many  are  the  households  in  this  kingdom — ^many,  too,  in  distant  lands, 
where  the  announcement  that  George  Peacock  is  no  more,  will  recall  old 
memories  and  sincere  regrets.  It  was  not,  however,  exclusively  in  the 
work  of  education  that  his  ascendancy  was  signalized.  At  a  time  when 
Liberal  doctrines  were  less  in  fashion  than  at  present,  he  unflinchingly 
supported  them.  He  was  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  of  those  who  combined 
to  stamp  on  the  College  the  impress,  not  only  of  the  highest  intellect, 
but  of  the  broadest  Liberalism.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  Trinity,  that 
such  principles  owed  their  vitality  in  the  University,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Peacock,  that  they  owed  their  strength  in  Trinity.  A  less  man  or  a 
weaker  College,  could  hardly  in  those  days  have  kept  them  alive,  and  it 
occasioned,  therefore,  no  surprise  when,  in  1839,  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration  recognized  at  once  the  scientific  and  political  claims  of 
the  Tutor  of  Trinity  by  preferring  him  to  the  Deanery  of  Ely. 

This  desirable  appointment — prescriptively  due  to  some  notable 
character  in  the  adjacent  University — supplied  Dr.  Peacock  with 
precisely  the  sphere  in  which  his  administrative  talent  could  be  freely 
developed  without  prejudice  to  his  established  connexions  or  his  scientific 
usefulness.  Though  the  ties  which  had  so  long  bound  him  to  Cambridge 
were  scarcely  loosened — though  he  retained  the  Professorship  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University,  and  entered  still  with  the  deepest  interest 
into  its  affairs,  he  was  enabled  to  exert  the  fascination  of  his  intellect 
on  a  new  society  and  for  new  objects.  How  successfully  he  employed 
these  powers  is  now  shown  by  monuments  more  material  than  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends.  To  him  more  than  to  any  man  are  due  those 
sanitary  improvements  which  have  converted  the  swamp-bound  capital 
of  fens  into  a  town  more  salubrious  than  our  most  cheerful  seaports,  and 
to  him,  again,  must  be  ascribed  the  main  credit  of  those  magnificent 
restorations,  which,  even  in  this  age  of  architectural  prosperity,  have 
rendered  Ely  Cathedral  the  wonder  of  the  realm.  His  wide  circle  of 
friends,  his  imiversal  popularity,  and  the  support  which  it  commanded, 
his  financial  ability,   and  his  energetic  supervision   could  alone  have 
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enabled  the  body  over  which  he  presided  to  accomjdish  works  of  such 
sumptuonsness  loid  grandeur,  and  his  monument  would  be  constituted 
by  the  fabric  above  him  almost  as  truly  as  that  of  Wren  by  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's. 

During  this  second  period  of  his  career,  his  connexion  with  the 
University  was  strengthened  by  an  appointment  which  taxed  his  wisdom 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  duties  of  which  he  closed  his  days.  As  early 
as  the  year  1840  he  had  indicated  his  anxiety  for  University  Reform  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  on  the  University  Statutes,  and  when,  there- 
fore, this  question,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  appeared  ripe  for  treatment,  it 
was  natural,  or  indeed  necessary,  that  so  distinguished  a  proficient  as  the 
Dean  of  Ely  should  be  upon  the  Commission  charged  with  the 
preliminary  inquiry.  After  Ihe  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  had 
been  followed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Dean  was  again  included 
in  the  new  Commission  to  which  Qie  details  of  reform  were  intrusted, 
and  if  in  this  capacity  he  shared  the  suspicion  to  which  his  colleagues 
were  exposed,  it  was  a  result  which  could  hardly  have  been  avoided 
either  in  his  case  or  theirs.  Unfortunately,  the  Colleges  and  the 
Commissioners  came  into  collision,  and  before  the  experience  and  sagacity 
of  the  Dean  could  be  applied  to  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
ensuing  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life. 

The  loss  of  a  man  so  able  and  active  will  be  most  extensively  and 
severely  felt.  The  Isle  of  Ely  will  miss  one  of  its  most  popidar  and 
influential  inhabitants,  the  Chapter  will  miss  a  keen  and  powerfcd  head, 
and  Cambridge  will  look  in  vain  for  a  figure  familiar  to  every  resident 
through  many  academical  generations,  and  denoting  a  man  who,  if  he 
did  not  represent  the  political  sympathies  of  the  place,  received  always 
as  a  chief  ornament  of  the  community  the  homage  of  continuous  and 
undisputed  respect.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  more  on  his  personal  than 
even  on  his  intellectual  character  that  the  popularity  of  George  Peacock 
was  founded.  Neither  upon  imperial  nor  academical  politics  would  his 
views  have  ever  been  shared  by  a  majority  of  Cambridge  residents,  and 
even  the  ascendancy  to  which  his  great  administrative  powers  invariably 
carried  him — whether  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  University,  or  his 
brother  clergy  in  convocation — ^was  probably  regarded  with  some  jealousy 
or  mistrust  by  many  of  those  who  acknowledged  his  intellectual  claims. 
But  in  his  personal  dealings  with  men,  whether  pupils  or  associates,  his 
kindliness  and  geniality  of  disposition  admitted  of  no  impeachment; 
and  the  unusual  attachment,  indeed,  with  which  by  the  goo^ess  of  his 
nature  he  inspired  the  students  under  his  care  was  not  merely  shown  in 
gorgeous  testimonial,  but  it  is  expressed  in  those  living  and  enduring 
sentiments  which  will  this  day  be  so  extensively  awakened.  The  politics 
and  opinions  of  the  Dean  of  Ely  were  distasteful  to  many  in  a  community 
essentially  Conservative,  but  the  name  of  George  Peacock  will  rarely  be 
recalled  without  some  testimony  to  a  reputation  and  some  tribute  to  an 
intellect  and  temper  seldom  paralleled  even  in  the  society  from  which  he 
rose. — From  the  Times 

The  Heart's  Desires. — The  heart  of  man  is  a  short  word,  a  small  substance, 
scarce  enough  to  give  a  kite  a  meal ;  yet  great  in  capacity,  yea,  so  indefinite 
in  desire,  that  the  round  ti^lobe  of  the  world  cannot  fill  the  three  corners  of  it ! 
When  it  desires  more,  and  cries,  "  Give,  give !  "  I  will  set  it  over  to  the  infinite 
>  where  the  more  it  hath  it  may  desire  more,  and  see  more  to  be  desired.— 
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SOME    PRINCIPLES   OF  TEACHING. 

TO  be  bristling  with  Greek  words  is  an  easy  and  common  thing ;  to  say 
that  primary  instruction  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  didactic,  to  call 
the  whole  of  these  laws  methology,  to  consider  it  under  the  double  aspect 
of  science  and  art,  and  to  divide  it  into  general  methology  and  special 
methology,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  employ  a  profuseness  of  useless  erudi- 
tion. It  is  much  better  to  say  simply  that  there  is  an  art  of  teaching  and 
a  manner  of  teaching ;  the  manner  of  teaching  belongs  to  the  master, 
and  the  art  of  teaching  to  which  he  conforms  his  manner,  is  directed  by 
certain  rules. 

Some  excellent  tutors  without  having  ever  studied  these  rules,  have 
practised  them  perfectly,  because  a  particular  knowledge  of  th6ir  task 
and  a  profound  sense  of  their  duty  had  in  some  way  or  other  revealed  it 
to  them.  .  Nevertheless  the  study  of  these  rules  is  incontestably  useful. 

Let  us  first  examine  those  which  concern  the  manner  of  putting 
questions  to  children,  as  it  is  by  the  means  of  questions  and  answers  that 
it  can  be  ascertained,  if  the  children  have  understood  well  what  is  taught 
to  them,  and  that  one  can  succeed  in  implanting  it  well  in  their  minds  and 
intellects. 

To  teach  by  way  of  questions  and  answers,  is  what  several  persons 
caU  the  Catechetic  method ;  another  great  word  of  very  little  utility. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  private  tutors,  we  make  use  of  a  language 
simple,  clear  and  without  pretensions,  the  only  one  which  suits  the  habits 
of  our  country. 

Questions  put  to  Pupils,  The  questions  which  you  put  to  pupils  may 
have  a  double  um : 

1st.  To  question  them  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  have  understood 
well  your  words,  if  they  have  studied  in  a  proper  manner  the  lessons 
prescribed  to  them,  that  is,  properly  speaking  to  question  the  pupils  and 
to  examine  them. 

2nd.  Or  to  question  them  so  as  to  compel  them  to  consider  attentively 
what  you  wish  them  to  learn,  and  to  guide  their  intellects  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  discover  it  by  themselves,  that  is  what  is  called  to 
teach  by  dialogue,  a  method  to  which  some  persons,  in  imitation  of  the 
Germans,  give  the  name  of  Socratic  method. 

We  will  first  treat  on  the  art  of  questioning  in  general ;  and  we  will 
see  afterwards  the  double  advantage  which  may  be  derived  &om  this 
system. 

We  ought  to  occupy  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  art  of  questioning 
in  general :  1st.,  of  the  requisite  qualities  to  question  with  success ; 
2nd.,  how  to  put  the  questions  to  the  pupils ;  Srd.,  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  answer. 

Of  the  Necessary  Qualities  to  Interrogate  WeU,  —  In  order  to 
question  properly,  one  must  have  above  all  a  very  exact  intellect, 
to  seize  with  rapidity  the  affinity  which  things  bear  to  each  other ; 
a  mind  of  some  analytical  power,  to  be  able  to  disunite  easily  a 
complex  question,  and  to  turn  it  into  its  various  elements,  a  mind  in 
order,  which  may  link  the  questions  by  logical  bonds ;  a  clear  mind,  to 
dive  into  everything,  and  which,  among  the  different  details,  may  be  able 
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to  disiingmsli  those  which  must  be  urged,  those  which  may  be  passed 
over,  and  those  which  may  be  altogether  omitted. 

Nature  gives  the  germ  of  these  valuable  qualities — study,  labour. and 
practice  fertilize  it. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  possess  a  clear  and  exact  notion  of  the  object 
upon  which  the  questions  are  put,  that  the  mind  entirely  embrace  it 
at  a  single  glance.  The  master  must  know,  for  that  purpose,  much 
more  than  he  teaches  to  the  pupils,  for  the  master  who  could  not  answer 
his  own  questions  better  than  his  pupils  would  be  indeed  a  poor  ques- 
tioner. Such  a  man  is  no  longer  a  master  who  opens  to  knowledge  the 
mind  of  a  child,  he  is  a  scholiu:  who  makes  another  scholar  repeat  his 
lesson. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  skilled  in  elocution,  to  give  the  most 
conyenient  turn  to  questions,  to  change  their  expression  when  required, 
and  to  substitute  rapidly,  in  case  of  need,  one  question  for  another. 

The  teacher  can  acquire  this  by  practice.  Let  him  imagine,  when  he 
is  in  his  study,  that  he  is  with  his  pupils ;  let  him  address  questions  to 
them  in  a  loud  voice,  and  suppose  their  answers,  so  that  by  these  answers 
he  may  modify  his  questions. 

Some  authors,  and  among  them  Overbery,  advise  the  teachers  even  to 
make  this  exercise  by  writing,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  woidd  be 
to  take  too  much  pains,  and  that  it  suffices  to  do  it  now  and  then  in  a 
loud  voice. 

It  is  thus  that  the  teacher  may  prepare  himself  to  acquire  the  faculty 
of  questioning.  But  this  general  preparation  will  not  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  particular  preparation  every  time  he  has  to  interrogate 
his  pupils  on  new  subjects. 

It  is  generally  the  custom  of  masters  not  to  prepare  themselves  enough, 
and  to  abandon  to  chance  the  course  of  their  instruction;  they  are 
wrong  in  doing  so,  as  that  course  ought  to  vary  almost  in  every  class, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  his  pupils. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  Questions  ought  to  he  put. — Questions 
ought  to  be  put  in  plain  words.  This  rule  is  neglected,  when 
words  which  the  children  do  not  yet  understand  are  employed, 
when  the  words  are  not  properly  placed  in  the  quotation,  and  when  the 
master  expresses  himself  either  in  a  too  loud  voice  or  too  slowly,  without 
resting  a  little  upon  the  principal  word. 

The  questions  ought  to  be  precise  and  well  determined,  that  is  to  say, 
they  ought  to  lead  the  pupils*  mind  to  what  they  wish  to  know,  and 
ought  not  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  answer  it 
with  exactness  in  different  ways. 

This  rule  is  neglected  by  masters  when,  to  make  a  child  under- 
stand the  system  of  numeration,  they  begin  by  putting  them  such 
questions  as  the  following :  "  How  many  fingers  have  you  ?'*  The  child 
will  answer,  of  course,  that  he  has  ten,  but  he  may  answer,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  he  has  twenty,*  which  would  be  equally  true;  it  is  then 
necessary  to  make  the  question  more  precise,  by  asking  him,  "  How 
many  fingers  have  you  on  your  hands  r''  Or,  "  Show  me  your  hands ; 
how  many  fingers  have  you  ?"  The  question  being  thus  put,  will  be  pre- 
cise, and  susceptible  of  one  answer  only. 


♦  Toes  are  called  fingers  in  French. 
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In  questioning  little  children,  nothing  must  be  abbreviated,  and  the 
questions  should  be  explicitly  expressed,  for  children  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  supply  in  their  own  minds  what  we  understand  in  an  abbre- 
viated question.  For  example,  if  you  question  them  on  the  Creation : 
"Has  God  created  everything?'' —  "  When?' '  —  "  Of  what?"  — "By 
what?" — The  last  questions  are  not  clearly  expressed.  To  make  them 
clear  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  first  with  every  one  of  them.  "  When 
has  God  created  everything,"  &c. 

But  in  addressing  older  pupils,  who  have  already  acquired,  by  practice, 
a  greater  facility  of  reflection,  it  would  be  better  to  abridge,  and  not  to 
mention  minutely  all  that  concerns  a  question,  that  they  may  become 
accustomed  to  think  and  to  avoid  loss  of  time. 

Not  to  put  questions  on  things  which  are  out  of  reach  to  thepupiVs  intellect. 
— For  example;  when  they  have  perfectly  understood  the  theory  of 
reducing  two  fractions  to  the  same  denominator,  do  not  ask  them, — 
*'  Could  you  find  out  the  greatest  common  divisor  ?  "  This  question  would 
be  abstruse  and  even  unintelligible  to  them ;  before  putting  it  to  them,  you 
must  wait  until  they  have  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  arithmetic  and  are  familiar  with  calculation. 

The  questions  are,  on  the  contrary,  too  easy  when  pupils  can  answer 
them  without  the  least  reflection.  Such  are  the  questions  to  which 
children  have  merely  to  answer  either,  yes,  or,  no.  They  may  be  somer 
times  of  some  advantage  to  them,  to  make  them  remember  something  or 
to  spare  them  the  disagreeableness  of  not  being  interrogative,  when  no 
other  answer  can  be  obtained  from  them.  Except  in  this  case,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  avoid  questions  so  easy  for  they  weary  children 
generally,  and  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  instruct  them. 

Some  teachers  may  inadvertently  induce  their  pupils  to  tell  lies  when 
they  leave  them  no  other  answer  than,  yes,  or  no.  They  ask  them,  for 
example, — ^"You  love  your  parents,  do  you  not?"  The  pupil  will 
answer ;  yes,  I  do — ^You  do  love  them,  but  God  loves  you  much  more 
than  you  do  your  parents — ^Yes — Then  you  love  God  much  more ;  do 
you  not  feel  sad  in  your  heart  after  you  have  been  disobedient  to  your 
parents? — ^Yes."  Do  not  these  children's  consciences  tell  many  of 
them  inwardly  "  It  is  not  true,  you  are  telling  a  falsehood."  This  manner 
of  questioning  being  one  of  the  worst,  ought  to  be  given  up  in  all  schools. 
Besides,  the  teacher  ought  never  to  compel  the  pupils  to  say  either,  yes, 
or  no,  concerning  subjects  of  which  they  have  got  some  idea ;  the  master 
ought,  in  such  cases,  to  tell  them ; — "  Answer  as  the  thing  is,  and  not 
as  you  think  it  ought  to  be.  If  you  do  not  know  how  it  is,  say ;  "  I 
do  not  know,"  and  when,  to  a  question  relating  to  certain  things,  the 
pupils  give  an  answer  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  result  of  his  own 
conviction,  the  master  ought  to  ask  him :  *'  Do  you  think  it  is  really  so, 
or  do  you  only  give  this  reply  because  you  think  you  ought  to  answer 
thus?" 

Masters  should  put  the  easiest  questions  to  those  pupils  who  are  the 
least  advanced,  and  the  difficult  ones  to  those  who  ^re  the  most  forward 
in  learning.     This  rule  is  of  the  most  evident  necessity. 

Questions  ought  to  he  put  sometimes  to  a  single  pupil,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  whole  class » — This  system  is  very  useful,  for  when  the  pupils  have  become 
more  attentive,  every  one  of  them  is  on  the  alert.  But,  when  the  master 
addresses  his  questions  always  to  the  whole  class,  pupils  cannot  answer  at 
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pleasure  individaally ;  a  single  pupil  that  the  master  may  point  out, 
ought  to  answer,  unless  the  master  allows  every  one  who  wishes  to  do  so. 
All  those  children  who  think  themselves  capahle  of  answering  a  question 
may  ask  permission  to  do  it,  hy  lifting  up  their  hands  in  an  orderly  and 
opportune  manner.  Masters  should  encourage  those  who  do  it  often 
as  it  is  an  excellent  expedient  to  keep  up  their  attention. 

How  the  pupils  ought  to  answer  the  questions  put  hy  the  Master, 
The  pupils  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  answer  intelligibly  and  after  some 
meditation. 

They  must  meditate  what  they  have  to  answer,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
ought  not  to  answer,  as  they  often  do,  as  soon  as  they  have  heard  the 
question,  sometimes  even  before  the  master  has  finished  it ;  they  ought, 
first  of  all,  to  pay  attention  to  that  which  is  asked  in  the  question  and  to 
see  if  the  answer  they  wish  to  give  suits  the  question,  otherwise  thej 
will  answer  at  random;  a  thing  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed.  They 
ought  to  be  accustomed  also  to  tell  the  master  frankly  when  they  have 
not  well  understood  the  question. 

IT^ey  must  speak  tntelligibh/^  that  is  to  say,  loud  enough  that  the  master 
and  the  other  pupils,  who  should  derive  instruction  from  the  answer,  may 
tmderstand  it  easily.  To  speak  in  too  loud  a  voice  is  also  a  defect,  but  it 
is  easier  to  correct  children  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  habit.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  persuade  some  children  to  speak  aloud,  but  masters  should 
insist  on  their  doing  it;  till  they  succeed  in  obtaining  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  pupil  repeat  the  question  until  he  says  it  loud  enough ;  one  may 
also  question  a  pupil  who  answers  in  too  loud  a  voice  and  give  him  as  a 
model  the  one  who  speaks  too  low. 

It  is  advantageous  to  the  pupils  to  compel  them,  specially  those  who 
are  inattentive,  to  give  a  full  answer.  For  example,  if  the  master  asks, 
"Where  does  the  soul  of  man  go  after  death?"  and  the  child  were  to 
to  answer :  "  Into  the  presence  of  God,'*  he  would  not  answer  by  the 
whole  proposition,  as  the  subject  and  attribute  are  not  expressed,  he 
ought  to  have  answered :  "  The  soul  of  man  goes  after  death  into  the 
presence  of  God." 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  these  abbreviated  answers.  To  exact  always  the  proposi- 
tions complete,  is  to  render  teaching  very  tedious.  One  may  ask  a 
pupil  who  is  already  advanced ;  "  Which  is  the  most  suitable  wood  to 
make  a  plough? "  He  will  answer,  "  The  pear  tree,  the  plum  tree,  the 
service  tree  and  the  oak." 

It  is  qidte  useless  for  him  to  add :  "  This  is  the  best  wood  to  make  a 
plough  with."  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  questions  and  to  give  the 
answers,  thus,  for  example,  "In  what  year  died  St.  Louis,  King  of 
France? — ^In  the  year  1270.  In  what  coimtry? — ^In  Africa."  This  is 
better  than  to  say,  St.  Louis  King  of  France  died  in  the  year  1270. 
St.  Loids  King  of  France  died  in  Africa." 

Masters  should  not  obstinately  stick  to  a  particular  answer  if  that  which 
the  pupils  give  is  a  good  one. 

There  are  some  persons  who  when  they  question  reject  all  the  answers, 
however  just  they  be,  as  long  as  they  do  not  coincide  with  what  they 
rVe  got  in  their  minds  or  what  is  stated  in  their  books. 
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You  may  ask  a  child,  for  example  :  "  What  is  a  fallow  ground?"  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  answer :  *'  It  is  a  field  which  remains  after 
the  harvest  in  a  momentary  state  of  rest."  But  were  the  child  to 
answer :  "  It  is  a  land  fit  for  tillage  which  is  left  imcultivated,"  or:  "  It 
is  a  field  which  is  left  unproductive  in  the  interval  occasioned  between 
two  harvests."  These  answers  ought  to  be  accepted,  observing  at  the 
same  time,  with  regard  to  the  second  answer,  that  a  fallow  ground  is 
not  qidte  unproductive.  But  should  the  answer  be,  '^  It  is  a  field  which 
is  left  without  being  cultivated  dtiring  one  year."  The  master  ought  to 
reject  it  as  imperfect,  remarking:  "Not  exactly  so:  you  say,  'one 
year;'  but  in  some  countries  fedlow  grounds  are  kept  so  longer  than 
that ;  you  say  also  '  without  being  cultivated ; '  in  most  coimtries,  fallow 
groimds  get  one  or  more  tillages."  However,  masters  ought  not  to  be 
m  too  great  a  haste  to  disapprove  an  answer  completely,  for  children  are 
rendered  thus  timid  and  are  prevented  from  expressing  their  thoughts 
freely.  It  is  better  to  say :  "  It  is  not  exactly  so ;  you  have  very  near 
guessed  it  but  you  are  not  quite  right." 

Should  the  answer  be  correct,  let  the  master  show  his  satisfaction, 
specially  when  he  does  not  expect  the  pupil  to  answer  correctly ;  in  doing 
so,  timid  children  are  inspired  vnth  confidence  and  with  the  desire  of 
being  interrogated.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  pupils  answer  with 
intelligence,  the  master  should  question  them  on  their  answers,  by  asking 
them  what  they  understand  by  such-and-such  word;  for  example: 
**  What  is  an  unproductive  field  ?    What  is  a  field  fit  for  tillage  ?  " 

Incorrect  answers.  If  the  pupils'  answer  is  imperfect,  the  master 
should  ascertain  why  it  is  so ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  he  should 
either  assist  the  pupil  to  give  the  proper  answer  or  wish  another  pupil 
to  do  it. 

A  defective  answer  proceeds  sometimes  from  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  master  by  putting  a  pupil  a  perplexing  question.*  Children 
often  answer  imperfectly,  because  they  do  it  in  a  hurry,  or  because 
they  do  not  take  pains  properly  to  understand  a  question  which  is  clear 
enough  in  itself;  in  the  former  case  they  should  be  reprimanded,  if 
they  repeat  it  often,  and  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  right  to  compel  them 
to  pay  more  attention.  As  for  the  pupils  who  answer  wrong  because 
they  do  not  know  well  what  has  been  taught  them,  either  through  sloth, 
unwillingness,  or  want  of  intellect,  the  master  should  question  them 
oftener,  and  begin  anew  to  teach  them  what  they  do  not  know. 

When  an  answer  is  only  partly  defective,  it  proceeds  generally  from 
its  being  either  too  long  or  too  short,  or  badly  expressed,  in  this  case  the 
master  must  endeavour  to  make  the  pupil  express  himself  better,  by 
telling  him :  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  could  you  not  explain  it  in  a 
clearer  manner?"  or  "  Perhaps  you  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  do  not, 
could  you  not  explain  it  a  little  better  ?  "  Should  the  child  be  unable  to 
do  so,  the  master  ought  to  suggest  more  suitable  expressions. 

It  seldom  happens  that  answers  are  too  long  but  they  are  often  to 
short.  One  can  in  the  following  manner  help  a  child  to  correct  an  in- 
sufficient answer,  by  asking  him  for  example,  "What  is  meant  by  a 
Sacrament?"     Supposing  that  he  answers,  "It  is  an  exterior  sign;" 

*■  Here  follows  an  example  which  must  be  omitted,  as  do  equivalent  for  it  can  be 
found  in  the  English  language. 
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this  answer  would  be  insufficient.  In  order  to  show  to  him  what  is 
wanting  in  it,  the  master  may  say  to  him,  ^  You  are  right,  a  Sacrament 
is  an  exterior  sign,  but  the  Lord  Mayor's  scarf  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
are  exterior  signs  and  are  not  called  Sacraments,  you  must  state  of  what 
are  they  exterior  signs.'' 

If  the  master  could  not  obtain  from  them  an  answer  to  his  question, 
he  must  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  sUence  so  as  to  assist 
them  in  finding  out  the  proper  answer.  This  proceeds  often  from 
children  being  to  timid  and  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  master  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  and  by  not  suffering  them  to  laugh  at  their  answers 
when  they  make  a  mistake.  The  master  should  put  to  them  easy  questions 
and  show  his  satisfaction  when  they  answer  properly ;  he  ought  to  make 
them  remark  with  what  confidence  the  other  scholars  answer  and  express 
to  them  the  pleasure  he  feels  at  it. 

He  should  tell  them  also  that  he  is  much  more  satisfied  with  those 
who,  although  they  may  not  always  succeed,  do  aU  in  their  power  to 
answer,  than  with  those  who,  either  do  not  answer  or  speak  too  low  for 
fear  of  answering  badly. 

Let  the  master  tell  them  finally,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  Qod  and  to  our 
Saviour  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  answered  so  wisely  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  to  see  them  answer  without  fear  or  timidity  as  loud  and  as 
well  as  it  is  in  their  power,  following  the  example  set  to  them  by  the 
infant  Jesus,  their  model. 

Another  cause  may  be  also  that  the  answer  does  not  come  opportimely 
into  the  pupil's  mind.  In  that  case  one  ought  to  wait  and  to  give  them 
time  to  remember,  when  they  are  intent  upon  it.  However,  in  order  not 
to  lose  time,  one  should  not  wait  too  long,  as  the  longer  one  waits  for 
the  answer,  the  more  the  children  become  timid  and  bashful  when  they 
have  no  hope  whatever  of  finding  one.  To  hurry  them  for  an  answer, 
would  be,  not  only  useless  but  very  prejudical,  as  that  troubles  and 
perplexes  them.  Should  the  master  notice  a  chUd  who  does  not  like  to 
take  the  trouble  of  thinking,  let  him  encourage  that  pupil  by  telling  him 
for  example  :  "  Come !  turn  it  in  your  mind,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out 
an  answer  if  you  only  think  a  moment  on  it."  Then,  he  must  wait  a 
little,  if  the  child  does  not  give  an  answer,  the  master  must  not  answer 
in  his  stead,  nor  wish  another  pupil  to  do  so,  but  ought  to  assist  him  and 
put  him  in  the  way  by  the  means  of  other  questions.  If  no  answer  can 
be  obtained  without  expatiating  too  much  on  the  subject,  the  master 
ought  to  insert  the  answer  into  the  question,  and  to  arrange  the  latter  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  may  have  to  answer  only,  either  yes,  or  no. 
However,  should  the  pupil  deserve,  by  any  fault  of  his,  to  be  humbled, 
let  the  same  question  be  put  to  another ;  supposing  that  none  of  the 
pupils  would  be  able  to  answer  it,  let  the  master  answer  it  himself  and 
make  all  of  them  repeat  his  answer." — Translated  from  the  Manual 
Ginerdl  de  Vlnstmction  Primaire. 


Order  of  the  Garter. — Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  says  that  Edward  III. 
gave  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  fight  at  Cressy: 
and  the  victory  being  happily  gained  he  thence  took  the  occasion  to  institute 
this  order,  and  ^ave  the  garter — assumed  by  him  for  the  symbol  of  unity  and 
society— pre-eminence  among  the    ensigns  of  it,  whence  that  select  number 

hom  he  incorporated  into  a  fraternity,  are  frequently  styled  "  Equites  aureae 

— «— elidis,"  and  vulgarly,  knights  of  the  garter. 


^^^  societ; 

^^|rhom 

^pisc 
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INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

PROM  official  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  masses 
of  the  population  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  it  would  appear  that 
in  five  districts  in  which  the  state  of  indigenous  education  is  most  favour- 
able as  compared  with  other  divisions,  the  proportion  of  adults  who  have 
received  any  degree  of  instruction  is  6  per  cent .  of  the  entire  population, 
so  that  there  remain  ninety-four  persons  in  every  hundred  wholly  destitute 
of  education.  In  the  least  favoured  districts,  the  proportion  is  above 
two  educated  persons  in  every  hundred.  The  entire  population  of  this 
presidency — ^that  is,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bengal — may  be  taken  at  thirty* 
eight  millions,  of  which,  above  fourteen  millions  may  be  set  down  as 
children,  and  of  these  we  may  fairly  assume  two-thirds  to  be  of  an 
instructible  age,  seeing  that  in  India  children  mostly  cominence  school 
when  five  years  old.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  data  collected  on  this  subject 
show  that  of  the  children  of  an  instructible  age  only  7  per  cent,  receive 
any  kind  or  amount  of  education,  it  follows  that  there  are  upwards  of 
nine  millions  of  children  throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Bengsu  alone  of 
an  age  to  receive  an  education,  yet  totally  without  it.  Taking  in  the 
same  way  the  adult  population  of  twenty-four  millions,  and  deducting 
from  these  the  proportion  of  educated  persons — ^namely,  5  per  cent. — we 
find  there  remain  nearly  twenty-three  millions  of  the  adult  population 
entirely  without  instruction. 

Such  being  the  state  of  native  education  in  this  one  division  of  the 
Indian  empire  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  total  number  of  individuals,  adult  and 
juvenile,  of  the  entire  population  of  British  India  wholly  devoid  of  any 
instruction  whatever.  We  do  not  believe  that  on  a  general  average  there 
would  be  found  above  four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  able  to  read 
or  write  in  the  smallest  degree,  seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  female  popu- 
lation, with  the  exception  of  the  nautch-girls,  are  altogether  and  habitually 
left  without  any  attempt  at  education.  This  being  the  case,  the  result 
would  be,  that  there  are  in  the  Indian  territories  of  Great  Britain  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  totally  uneducated 
persons.  A  fearful  amount  of  uncounteracted  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  vice,  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatic  priesthood  and  the  evil-minded 
chieftains,  to  work  upon  to  their  own  bad  ends. 

The  extent  of  private  tuition  among  the  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos  is 
very  small  indeed,  if  we  except  the  chief  cities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  where,  of  late  years,  a  few  of  the  leading  natives  have  availed 
themselves  of  private  instruction  for  their  children,  both  male  and  female. 
The  public  educational  establishments  of  the  Mofussil  of  indigenous 
growth  may  be  divided  into  the  common  vernacular  schools,  and  schools 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  colleges.  In  these  latter,  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  are  taught ;  seldom  the  three  in  any  one  establish- 
ment, but  usually  the  schools  are  either  Persian,  Arabic,  or  Sanscrit. 

The  teachers  of  these  are  mostly  of  the  Brahminical  caste,  many  living 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  supported  mainly  by  presents  of  money  and  food. 
The  scholars  consist  of  boarders  and  day  pupils,  who,  in  exchange  for  the 
learning  imparted,  supply  their  instructors  with  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life,  and  also  perform  for  them  many  little  household  duties.  The  age  at 
which  pupils  attend  these  institutions  ranges  between  eight  and  twenty, 

3s 
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though  there  are  some  who  remain  to  their  twenty-second  year.  The 
instruction  imparted  consists  of  general  literature,  rhetoric,  law,  logic, 
medicine,  and  astrology. 

In  these  high-class  schools,  the  income  in  money  of  the  pundits  or  pro- 
fessors, varies  very  much,  ranging,  indeed,  from  the  merest  pittance  to  a 
very  liberal  amount.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  average  monthly  income 
of  three  hundred  of  these  learned  instructors  is  not  less  than  £6  10s. ; 
but  the  correctness  of  the  figures  may  very  well  be  doubted,  as  this  class 
of  men  are  extremely  tenacious  of  giving  information  concerning  their 
mode  of  living,  property,  &c.  If,  however,  we  assume  this  amount  to  be 
about  correct,  it  shows  that  the  cost  of  educating  the  pupils  of  these 
establishments  is  extremely  high,  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  learning 
imparted,  for  the  average  number  of  students  at  each  college  does  not 
often  exceed  set  en. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  into  the  quality  as  well  as  the  costof  the 
education  taught  by  these  Brahminical  pimdits,  we  shall  assuredly  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  do  little  enough  to  elevate  the  character  or 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  lack  of  indi- 
genous literature  in  India.  A  late  official  return  went  to  show  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  there  had  been  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
persons  engaged  in  literary  publications  in  Bengal.  The  same  document 
tells  us  that  in  the  years  1853-4  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  works 
in  the  native  languages  published  in  the  city  of  Calcutta  alone. 

The  works  on  grammar,  logic,  and  law,  may  pass  without  much  com- 
ment ;  but  the  absurdly  fabulous  and  disgustingly  immoral  recitals  con- 
tained in  nearly  all  their  most  popular  dramas,  poems,  and  histories,  leave 
little  room  for  surprise  that  the  people  for  whose  edification  these  are 
intended  should  prove  false,  base  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree. 

The  schools  of  medicine  are  less  hurtful,  though  the  little  of  really 
practical  knowledge  they  inculcate  is  so  blended  with  absurd  quackeries 
and  strange  fallacies,  as  to  excite  our  pity.  In  those  colleges  where 
astrology,  mythology,  and  philosophy  are  taught,  we  find  the  wildest 
fantasies,  the  greatest  infidelity,  and  the  grossest  licentiousness  mixed  up 
with  the  daily  teachings.  Truly  has  it  been  said  in  one  of  the  govern- 
ment reports  on  indigenous  education  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  that  the 
followers  of  these  schools  of  philosophy  are  intemperate  and  licentious 
in  their  habits  and  manners,  not  only  believing  that  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  other  vicious  indulgences  are  permitted,  but  that  that  they  are 
enjoined  by  the  system  they  profess. 

If  such  be  the  system  and  the  morale  of  the  higher  class  of  native 
schools,  what  shall  we  find  prevailing  among  the  hundreds  of  village 
schools,  and  inferior  institutions  of  towns  ?  the  teachers  of  which  receive 
emoluments  in  the  shape  of  fees,  and  presents  of  money  to  the  monthly 
value  of  firom  two  shillings  to  two  pounds,  with  an  uncertain  addition  of 
donations  of  rice,  fruit,  fish,  &c.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  flatter 
ourselves  that  these  schools  were  no  worse  than  a  negative  evil — that 
they  simply  efiected  no  good.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  acquisition 
of  reading  and  writing  is  an  advantage,  as  the  adepts  employ  their 
powers  to  little  good  purpose,  more  frequently  for  evil  ends.  The 
instruction  in  these  schools,  beyond  the  mere  forming  and  deciphering 
characters,  is  of  the  loosest  and  grossest  description— a  mere  learning  by 
rote  without  any  attempt  at  instruction. 
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The  course  in  these  seminaries  is  to  place  the  young  scholar,  during  a 
month  after  his  first  entrance,  to  practise  the  formation  of  the  alphahet, 
which  he  does  by  writing  on  the  loose  sandy  fioor  of  the  schoolroom, 
with  one  of  his  fingers  or  a  small  stick.  From  this  initiatory  stage  he  is 
promoted  to  the  next  class,  where  he  is  taught  to  construct  words  and 
short  sentences  by  writing  on  a  palm  leaf  with  an  iron  style.  Thence  he 
proceeds  to  use  the  finer  leaf  of  the  plaintain ;  and  finally,  when  well 
advanced,  he  is  taught  to  write  on  paper,  hardened  by  the  juice  of  the 
tamarind  tree,  and  to  draw  up  petitions,  business  documents,  accounts, 
&c.  In  some  of  the  Hindi,  though  not  in  the  Bengali  schools,  a  wooden 
board  or  a  brass  plate  smeared  over  with  mud,  or  chalk  and  water,  is 
employed  for  tracing  words  by  means  of  a  wooden  style,  as  well  as  for 
calculations  in  arithmetic. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  picture  anything  more  miserable  than  the  lot 
of  the  ordinary  teacher  in  a  native  school,  or  more  wretched  than  the 
localities  usually  selected  for  their  operations.  So  poor,  indeed,  are  the 
majority  of  them,  that  they  most  frequently  add  to  their  professional 
duties  the  occupation  of  accountants  to  bazaar-keepers,  letter-writers,  com- 
pilers of  almanacs,  petition-drawers,  and  such-like  work — anything,  in 
short,  by  which  their  pens  may  add  to  their  scanty  means. 

The  village  school  will  frequently  be  held  in  an  open  shed,  occasionally 
in  the  covered  place  in  which  the  weekly  market  is  held,  on  which  day  a 
holiday  is  given  to  the  scholars,  and  the  pedagogue  occupies  himself  in 
the  busy  duties  of  what,  in  Europe,  we  should  call  the  '  clerk  of  the 
market.' 

In  the  common  schools  now  under  notice,  the  language  employed  for 
instruction,  is  Bengali  in  Bengal  Proper,  and  Hindostani  in  Behar  and 
other  districts ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  Hindoo  population, 
but  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  Mussulman  schools  of  these  districts ; 
for  although  the  Hindostani  is  the  common  spoken  language  of  the  better 
classes  of  Mussulmans  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  it  is  never  employed  as  the 
means  of  instruction  in  their  schools;  The  Urdu  language,  again,  is  far 
more  poetic,  and  much  richer  in  variety  and  force  of  expression,  as  it  is 
also  more  polished,  and  is  the  language  employed  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
popular  tales  and  poetry ;  yet  it  never  has  found  its  way  into  any  of  the 
class-books  of  the  schools,  where  it  might  be  employed  to  the  utmost 
advantage. 

The  number  of  Mussulman  teachers,  even  where  Mussulman  scholars 
are  taught,  are  very  few.  By  far  the  majority  of  instructors  in  these 
schools  are  of  the  *  writer  caste,'  though  the  number  of  Brahmins 
engaged  in  teaching  is  also  large,  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  custom  of  their 
caste,  by  which  it  is  considered  degrading  to  give  instruction  in  any  but 
the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

As  regards  the  classes  or  castes  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  the 
Brahmans  are  invariably  in  the  preponderance ;  next  to  whom,  following 
pretty  closely,  is  the  writer  caste,  the  weaver  and  other  castes  keeping  at 
a  tolerably  respectful  distance.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  rare  indeed 
that  the  least  degree  of  instruction  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  lower  castes 
of  tailors,  water-drawers,  sweepers,  or  such  like ;  but  in  the  present  day 
we  behold  learning  fully  established  as  a  republic  of  letters,  much  to  the 
disgust  and  indignation  of  the  proud  high- caste  Brahman,  who  grows  up 
impressed  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  innovation— a  true  con- 
servative of  the  old  school. 
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Such  domestic  instruction  as  is  imparted  in  families  is  of  a  still  more 
unsatisfactory  character  than  that  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  It 
is  indeed  litUe  more  than  a  handing  down  from  father  to  son  a  knowledge 
of  the  mere  rudiments  of  education  sufficient  to  enable  the  latter  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  parent.  Pride  of  family  frequently  prevents 
wealthy  or  high-bom  men  from  sending  their  sons  to  any  school  that 
may  exist  in  their  neighbourhood ;  sometimes,  too,  it  is  poverty  which 
compels  the  home  instruction  of  the  eemindar,  the  trader,  the  headman, 
&c. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  state  of  indigenous  education  in 
Bengal ;  and  having  taken  this  view  of  it,  we  may  render  the  picture 
more  complete  if  we  glance  at  the  educational  institutions  and  efforts 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  Missionaries  from, 
nearly  every  society  in  Europe  are  to  be  found,  or  were  to  be  met  with 
before  the  late  rebellion,  in  almost  every  province  of  India.  Wherever 
these  unwearying  toilers  for  the  Truth  located  themselves,  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  school  generally  for  instruction  in  the  vernacular. 
Contrary  to  the  fact  in  the  indigenous  schools  of  the  country,  their  pupils 
were  mostly  of  the  lower  castes;  hence  naturally  the  Brahmans  and 
other  caste-proud  men  viewed  the  missionaries  and  their  labours  with 
jealousy  and  hatred.  All  the  oppositibn  they  could  give  to  missionary 
preaching  and  missionary  teaching  they  did  give,  and  in  no  sparing 
measure. 

The  progress  made  by  these  schools,  although  in  some  instances  suffi- 
ciently encouraging,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  extremely  limited,  not  only 
from  many  opposing  causes,  but  also  from  a  want  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  a  great  dearth  of  school-books  in  the  vernacular.  It  was  not  until 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  and 
others,  placed  within  the  reach  of  Christian  teachers  useful  works  in  the 
vernacular  of  an  unobjectionable  character.  The  instruction  imparted  at 
these  establishments  is  of  an  entirely  elementary  nature,  but  thoroughly 
sound,  and  calculated  to  fit  the  pupils  in  after-life  for  some  useful  and 
profitable  career. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Bengal  government  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  It  is  composed  of  a  director  of  public  instruction, 
a  secretary,  a  staff  of  inspectors  for  the  various  districts,  and  a  large 
number  of  trained  teachers  in  every  branch  of  education.  There  are 
professors,  too,  for  the  various  government  colleges,  and  altogether  a 
very  formidable  array  of  workers  in  the  field. 

But  although  the  official  labours  of  the  government  staff  are  directed 
towards  such  private  and  missionary  schools  as  apply  for  "  grants  in  aid," 
they  are  mainly  employed  in  supervising  their  own  establishments.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  annual  reports  of  this  department  are  so  utterly 
meagre  and  barren  of  all  practical  details  as  to  render  them  valueless  for 
our  present  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  annual  votes  for 
education  are  expended  in  the  liberal  salaries  of  the  director-general  and 
his  staff,  whilst  the  sum  left  for  the  real  workers — the  teachers  and  other 
subordinates — ^is  significant  in  the  extreme,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done. 

In  Calcutta,  there  are  the  Presidency,  the  Hindo,  the  Engineering,  and 
other  colleges,  where  professors  hold  their  classes  with  all  the  form,  and 
some  of  the  effect,  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.     At  these,  as  well 
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as  at  the  Hoogly,  Dacca,  and  the  other  Mofussil  colleges,  the  principal 
classes  are  composed  of  high-caste  and  well-bom  Hindoos ;  indeed,  the 
number  of  those  from  poor  sections  of  native  society  is  very  small.  The 
proficiency  attained  by  the  students  of  these  colleges,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  medical  college,  is  such  as  would  be  encouraging  were  it  enduring, 
or  did  it  produce  fruit  of  any  useful  kind  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  most  that  our  present  system  of  teaching  efiects  is  to  overthrow  the 
old  superstitions  of  the  land,  without  replacing  them  with  any  better 
faith,  proselytism  being  a  forbidden  thing  in  the  Company's  colleges, 
punishable  with  instant  dismissal,  so  careful  are  the  authorities  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  ofiending  the  prejudices  of  the  natives. 

To  those  who  enquire  the  reason  why  our  college  education  should 
prove  of  80  little  use  to  the  students  in  after-life,  we  reply  that  it  is  caste 
which  prevents  them  availing  themselves  of  much  of  their  knowledge. 
The  Brahmans  and  the  writer  caste  can  engage  in  but  a  few  occupations. 
To  step  beyond  that  social  limit,  to  break  through  the  old  bounds,  or 
engage  in  any  handicraft,  or  art  of  calling  in  which  the  hands  would  be 
required,  would  be  to  entail  on  them  all  Qie  direful  penalties  of  Hindoo 
fanaticism  and  bigotry — a  consequence  which,  as  yet,  but  one  or  two  of 
the  rising  generation  have  dared.  Until  caste — ^the  curse  of  India — be 
trampled  under  foot,  we  can  do  but  little  for  the  country  or  the  people. 
From  Chambers*  Journal, 


THE  REV.  W.  H.  BROOKFIELD,  M.A.,  ON  PUBLIC  ilEADING. 

THE  first  of  a  course  of  lectures,  ex^aining  the  objects  and  design  of  the 
educational  division  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was  deuvered  on 
Monday  evening,  November  14th,  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution.  The  lecture 
difiered  considerably  in  its  subject  matter  fit)m  the  other  five  of  the  series,  which 
are  on  departments  of  physical  science ;  it  was  rather  suggestive  than  technical, 
addressed  more  to  teachers  than  to  scholars ;  its  piurpose  was  to  recommend  and 
encom*age  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  reading  aloud — a  study  not  enforced 
or  very  exceptionally,  in  our  public  schools,  and  a  practice  in  which  there  is  an 
almost  incre(Hble  amomit  of  deficiency.  In  many  cases,  in  which  any  deficiency 
is  absolutely  disabling  to  professional  exertions,  it  is  remedied  by  a  discipline 
commenced  under  special  tuition  at  a  mature  age.  But  as  an  accomplishment 
the  art  of  reading  aloud,  with  the  intelligence  of  tone  and  accent  necessary  to 
render  it  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others,  is  veiy  rare  indeed.  Some  few,  happily 
gifted  by  nature,  attam  the  power  by  an  instmct  allied  to  the  artistic  faculty  of 
personation,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  developed  by  training  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  we  now  find  it  in  general  society ;  while  as  a  means  of  difiiising  real 
mental  culture  and  enjoyment  among  an  auditory  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  voice  in  reading  is  superior  even  to  skill  in  music,  it  is  more  easily  acquired, 
can  be  more  easily  exercised,  and  commands  a  wider  ran^e  of  feeling. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  he  had  chosen  the  subject  of  reading  aloud 
from,  a  conviction  that  by  a  more  extensive  employment  of  this  mode  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  great  and  tmexpected  advantages  might  be 
obtained.  Though  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  rich  in  the  means 
of  studying  every  branch  of  science  and  the  creative  arts  of  sculpture 
and  design,  no  place  had  been  assigned  to  others  not  undeserving  its 
patronage,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  what  might  be  called  the  verbal 
creations  of  genius.  The  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott,  and  the 
orations  of  Chatham,  and  Burke,  belonged  to  the  domain  of  art  as  much  as 
the  works  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  Mendellsohn ;  and  by  reading  aloud  the 
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masterpieces  of  literature  could  be  made  to  reach  the  hearts  and  understandings 
of  thousands  that  the  others  would  never  touch.     But,  of  all  accomplishments, 
that  of  elocution,  or  public  reading,  was  the  most  neglected ;  proficiency  in  it 
was  rare  among  women,  still  rarer  among  men :  though  very  many  of  botii  sexes 
were  quite  capable  of  attaining  it  if  they  were  properly  trained.     There  was  a 
wide  neld  at  present  for  the  useful  exercise  of  the  art.     Though  it  was  supposed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population   was   taught  to  read,  yet  from  the 
early  age  at  whicn  the  children  left  school  comparatively  few  ever  learnt  to  read 
with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  such  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  as  to  render  reading  a  pleasure.     To  a  boy  who  had  to  puzzle  over  the 
words  and  syllables  of  a  page  as  painfully  as   a  Champollion   deciphering 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  reading  could  not  be  a  relaxation ;  it  would  never  be 
voluntarily  resorted  to  as  an  amusement  after  a  day's  work.     Compared  to  the 
labour  of  such  readii^,  he  should  himself  almost  prefer  toil  at  the  loom,  tiie 
plough,  or  the  crank  itself.    If  a  dull  book  in  small  print,  in  a  reading  room, 
where  people  found  it  very  difficult  to  read,  was  the  only  competitor  with  a 
beershop,  where  everybody  found  it  very  easy  to  drink,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  beershop  carried  the  day.    But  the  practice  of  public  reading  might  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  gather  audiences  who  would  very  ^dly  hear  read  what  they 
found  difficult  to  spell.    To  surest  a  general  adoption  of  this  practice  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  lecture.    J^  the  mechanic's  institute,  the  village  school- 
room, even  in  the  cottage,  groups  might  be  gathered  who  would  be  pleased  and 
interested  hearers  of  a  well-selected  reading,   Educated  persons,  who  could  collect 
the  meaning  of  a  pa^e  at  a  glance,  and  read  by  a  kind  of  shorthand  method, 
were  the  most  impatient  of  listeners  to  others  reading;  yet  even  they  could  be 
deeply  interested  by  reading  of  the  highest  class ;  they  went  in  crowds  to  hear  a 
Mrs.  Kemble,  or  a  Charles  Dickens.    The  imperfectly  educated  were  still  more 
open  to  the  impressions  public  reading  was  capable  of  producing ;  and,  if  they 
were  furnished  with  the  opportunity,  he  was  convinced  observation  would  be 
stimulated,  imagination  roused,  and,  possibly,  slumbering  genius  inspired,  with 
results  none  could  foresee.   But,  short  of  tms,  it  would  be  enough  to  recommend 
the  practice,  if  a  somrie  of  harmless  amusement  were  provided,  which  would 
enable  the  educator  to  compete  with  the  beershop---that  scapegoat  of  so  many 
social  evils.    The  lecturer  then,  as  a  test  or  experiment  on  the  audience,  read 
from  the  Spectator  Addison's   description  of  the  "Country  Simday,"  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly's  demeanom*  at  church;    the  ride  to  the  assizes,    and  the 
transformation  of  Sir  Roger's  portrait  on  the  sign  board  into  the  Saracen's  Head. 
The  old  classic   "bits,"  famihar  as  they  must  have  been  to  most  of  those 
present,  were  heartily  relished,  laughed  at,  and  applauded,  proving  the  lecturer's 
position,  that  good  "reading  aloud"  rarely  fails  to   interest  and  amuse.     He 
then  changed  the  key  to  the  pathetic,  by  giving  the  Story  of  Lefevre,  from 
Sterne,  and  was  equally  successful.      He  did  not  intend  these  selections  as 
examples  of  what  reading  ought  to  be,  but  only  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  effect  it 
was  capable  of  producing.      Technical  instruction  in  reading,  as  an  art,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  give ;  the  one  great  rule  for  a  public  reader  was  thoroughly 
to  master  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  then,  for  the  time  being,  to  adopt  the 
different  sentiments  as  his  own,  and  forget  that  anyone  else  had  ever  embodied 
them ;  distinctness  of  pronimciation,  and  a  delivery  as  slow  as  consistent  with 
vivacity  of  style  were  also  essentials.    The  selection  of  pieces  must  be  left  to  the 
jud^ent  of  the  reader,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  tastes'  and  capacity  of  the 
audience.    He  might  select  from  the  whole  field  of  literature ;  but  would  do 
well  to  avoid  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  to  the  full  extent  of  its  accomodation ;  of  500 
persons  present,  370  were  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  teachers.  The 
lecture  was  lively  and  amusing,  but  earnest  in  purpose ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  main  suggestion  will  be  extensively  acted  upon. 
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EVENDfG  CLASSES  AT  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

A  SYSTEM  of  eveninff  instruction  of  a  very  high  character  has  been  in 
operation  at  this  (5)lleffe  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The  system  waS 
instituted  by  the  Council  of  uie  College,  from  a  laudable  desire  to  offer  to  the 
young  men  of  the  middle  class,  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment offices,  the  banks,  the  insurance  offices,  and  merchants*  counting-houses,  of 
the  metropolis,  those  facilities  for  pursiung  their  studies,  after  theur  hours  of 
business,  the  want  of  which  had  long  been  deeply  felt  by  many  an  ardent  lover 
of  learning.  The  plan  devised  by  the  College  authorities  is  conceived  in  a 
liberal  spint,  and  admirably  adapted  to  effect  its  object.  It  has  already  attracted 
within  their  academic  walls,  a  goodly  number  of  youthful  aspirants  for  scholastic 
honours;  yet  its  success  hitherto,  however  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  its 
promoters,  has  been  far  from  commensurate  with  its  deserts.  Between  160  and 
170  students  have  roistered  themselves  for  the  session  commencing  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  and  extending — with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  at 
Christmas — imtil  next  Easter ;  and  the  course  of  study  conducted  by  the  various 
professors  of  the  College,  includes  divinity,  classical  and  modem  langua^s, 
English  composition,  history  and  geography,  mathematics,  book-keepmg, 
commercial  contracts  and  economical  science,  drawing,  and  chymistry.  The 
students  are  distributed  into  classes,  one  or  more  of  which  meet  every  evening  in 
the  week  save  Saturday ;  and  severkl  iclasses.  in  the  same  branch  of  study,  but 
composed  of  pupils  at  d^erent  stages  of  their  progress,  frequently  go  on,  under 
difierent  masters  and  in  different  rooms,  simultaneously.  By  thb  arrangement 
the  convenience  as  well  as  the  aptitude  of  the  scholars  is  consulted;  and  it  is 
but  just  to  say, that  the  youths,  by  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  their 
industry,  both  in  and  out  of  the  lecture  rooms,  evince  a  high  appreciation  ot 
the  advantages  held  out  to  them.  The  College  library  is  also  open  to  them 
fr^m  6  to  8  o'clock  on  four  nights  of  the  week,  and  here  any  evening  may  be 
seen  scores  of  busy  readers  making  numerous  references  to  learned  authorities, 
and  proving  beyond  dispute  that  the  hours  spent  in  class  had  not  blunted,  but 
rather  served  to  whet  their  appetite  for  knowledge.  The  divinity  class  is  held 
on  Wednesdays,  and  though  attendance  is  entirely  optional,  except  in  the  case 
of  matriculated  students,  na  fewer  than  from  70  to  80  of  the  young  men 
voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  the  chaplain's  prelections.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  subjects  treated  under  this  particular  head  are  purely  the 
logical.  The  attractive  syllabus  of  the  divinity  lectures  for  the  current  session 
gives  evidence  to  the  contrary,  bein^  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  commencement  of  Sie  second  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  promises  to  be  rich  in  biographical  and  political  as  well  as  religious 
interest. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  system  is,  that  youths  who  enter  for  four  of  the 
evening  classes  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  matriculated  students  of  King's 
College ;  while  at  the  close  of  each  session  examinations  are  held,  and  prizes 
and  certificates  of  honour  awarded  to  all  who  excel,  whether  matriculated  or 
otherwise.  Scholarships  and  the  rank  of  King's  College  are  also  open  to  the 
matriculated  students,  upon  suitable  conditions.  With  such  incentives  to 
stimulate  their  ambition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  young 
men  should  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  golden  opportunities,  and  have 
prepared  themselves  by  hard  work  for  taking  their  degree  at  the  London 
University,  to  which  Kmg's  College  is  affiliated.  Another  great  merit  of  the 
system  we  are  describing,  and  one,  indeed,  without  which  aU  the  rest  would  be 
comparatively  nugatory,  is  that  its  advantages  are,  by  the  low  scale  of  the 
entrance  fees  and  sessional  subscription,  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  clerk  in  public  or  private  employment  who  is  capable  of  a  little  of 
that  self-denial  which  never  daunts  the  earnest  aspirant  to  scholarship. 
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The  attempt  has  been  made  in  another  quarter  to  found  a  Workmg  Man's 
College ;  and  though  the  scheme  has  to  contend  agamst  the  serious  difficulty 
offered  by  the  inability  of  the  operative,  oppressed  with  family  cares  and 
exhausted  with  his  day's  work,  to  encounter  severe  mental  toil,  everybody  must 
wish  it  success.  Still,  youth  is  the  true  season  for  intellectual  toil ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  young  man  who  wishes  in  the 
intervals  of  business,  to  continue  the  studies  which  were  interrupted  when  he 
left  school,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  so  laudable  a  desire.  We  have 
seen  the  University  system  partially  extended  by  means  of  the  middle-class 
examinations  which  are  now  exciting  so  much  public  interest,  and  the  experi- 
ment of  throwing  open  King's  College  to  evening  classes  shows  how  great  a 
step  in  an  analagous  direction  may  be  taken  by  utmzing  our  existing  collegiate 
machinery.  In  an  age  when  knowledge  is  not  only  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  prized,  as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  social  distinction  it  confers,  but 
is  dailj  acquiring  a  sreater  practical  value  from  the  system  of  competitiye 
examinations  for  pubhc  appointments,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  evening 
lectures  at  King's  College  have  only  to  be  more  widdy  known  to  be  hailed  as  a 
boon  by  hundreds  of  the  promising  class  for  which  they  seem  especially  designed. 
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EXAMINATION   UNDEB    THE    STATUTE     ^^CONCEBNINO    THE   EXAMINATION   OF 
THOSE  WHO   ASE   NOT   MEMBERS   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY.'* 

Preliminary  Examinations.^l.    i.    Analysis  and  Parsing,  and  Correctum  of 

faulty  Sentences, 

J[^.B.    Aix  Candidates  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  this  Paper. 
The  first  three  questions  should  oe  attempted  before  any  of  the  others.] 

1 .  Analyse  the  following  passage,  and  parse  ftdly  the  words  printed  in  italics : — 

To  each  his  sufferings  ;  aU  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own, 

2.  Copy  the  following  passage  clearly  and  legibly,  correcting  mistakes  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  but  not  otherwise  altering  either  the  words  or  their  order : 

The  utilety  of  geoggrafical  works  are  so  generaly  admited  that  it  seams 
unneccesary  to  endewor,  by  any  lenthenned  staitments,  to  consiliate  the  faivor- 
able  oppimon  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  their  merrits.  There  is  few  so 
incureous  as  not  to  wish  to  lem  sumthing  of  the  staite  of  forrin  contries, 
especialy  of  those  with  which  there  own  nation  is  conected,  or  which  has  been 
ceilabrated  in  hystery.  The  desire  to  grattefy  this  lawdable  cureosity  has  in  al 
ages  prompted  mdevidduels  to  viset  forrin  contries ;  and  have  maid  the  works 
of  voyigers  and  trawelers  to  be  egarly  saught  after.  But  the  sittuation  of  most 
peopel  preclude  the  possabillity  of  their  leeving  there  naitive  contry ;  while  few 
of  those  who  do  trawel  can  sirvey  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  erth's  sirfase. 
Neither  is  it  possable  adiquetly  to  suply  this  wont  of  persanal  knolledge  by 
risorting  to  the  nlations  of  trawelers. 

3.  Point  out  and  correct  any  faults  of  grammar  in  the  following  sentences : 
Neither  of  those  boys  have  learned  to  read  quick. 

Louis  was  in  some  respects  a  good  man,  but  being  a  bad  ruler  his  subjects 
rebelled. 

The  happiness  or  misery  of  mens  lives  depend  very  much  on  his  early  training. 

There  was  no  one  but  her  in  the  room. 

I  do  not  know  who  you  wish  to  read  this  letter. 

I  never  have  and  never  can  believe  it. 
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4.  Name,  and  explain  the  use  of  each  of,  the  parts  of  speech.  What  simpler 
classification  of  them  has  been  proposed  ? 

5.  Mention  some  nomis  which  nave  (1.)  no  singular,  (2.)  no  plural,  (3.) 
singular  and  plural  the  same. 

6.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  draw  through  all  its  moods  and 
tenses. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words : — sceptic,  beauty,  doubt,  alms, 
mercy,  handkerchief,  vein,  physician,  county. 

8.  Explain  the  following  gnunmatical  terms : — ^noun  of  multitude,  impersonal 
verb,  reflective  verb,  weak  conjugation,  absolute  case. 

9.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?  Of  what  principle  part  does  it  consist? 
Wherein  does  it  differ  from  a  compound  sentence  ? 

Section  A.  i. — English  History  and  Literature, 

[Candidates  are  not  expected  to  attempt  more  than  eight  questions  in  this 
paper.  It  is  recommended  that  two  questions  should  be  selected  £rom  each 
Section.  The  dates  of  the  events  mentioned  should  be  inserted,  wherever  it 
can  be  done.] 

Section  I. — I.  Trace  the  descent  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
fix)m  Edward  m. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  dissolution  of  the  English  monasteries. 

4.  What  were  the  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  VI.  ? 

Section  II. — 1.  Mention  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

2.  State  the  events  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

3.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  poor  law  which  was  framed  in  the  time  of  queem 
Elizabeth. 

Section  III.  1.  Trace  the  descent  of  James  I.  from  Henry  "Vll.  How  was 
he  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France  ? 

2.  Sketch  the  progress  of  maritime  enterprise,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

3.  What  were  the  measures  of  Charles  I.  which  were  most  offensive  to  the 
Commons  ?     Give  an  account  of  the  Petition  of  Right. 

4.  Write  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  immediately  led  to  the  Restoration. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Name  the  principal  English  translations  of  the  Scriptm*es 
which  were  made  before  the  authorised  version. 

2.  Who  were  the  most  famous  writers  in  English  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Give  an  account  of  one  of  them,  and  mention  his  principal  works. 

3.  Name  the  most  famous  divines  and  poets  of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  give  the  titles  of  their  chief  works. 

4.  Sketch  either  of  the  following : — (I.)  A  life  of  William  Caxton.  (2.)  A  life 
of  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  list  of  his  principal  works.  (3.)  A  life  of  Shakespeare, 
with  a  list  of  his  tragedies,  and  a  notice  of  the  early  editions  of  his  works. 
(4.)  A  life  of  Milton,  with  the  titles  of  some  of  his  prose  works,  and  a  list  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets  who  were  contemporary  with  him. 


The  RiGuT  Word  in  the  Right  Place. — ^The  affectation  of  unusual  words 
is  a  fault  to  which  young  writers  are  prone ;  and  when  it  is  not  carried  to  excess, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  error.  That  error,  however,  I  have  long  out^ 
grown.  But  I  never  will  reject  a  significant  and  appropriate  word,  because 
it  is  unusual ;  still  less  will  1  consent  to  limit  the  stores  of  our  rich  language 
by  excluding  good  and  legitimate  words  of  genuine  English  growth,  which  are 
in  common  use  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  merely  because  they  are  not 
current  in  another. — Southey, 

3  T 
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THE     UNIVERSITIES. 

OxFO&D.— The  Moral  Philosophy  Professorship  has  been  at  last  filled 
up  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Cnristi  College,  to  the  vacant  post.  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  Moral  Philosophy 
Professor  in  the  year  1846,  and  re-elected  in  1851,  but  resigned  before  his  second 
term  of  five  years  was  out.  He  is  now  appointed  permanently  under  the  new 
statute. 

Cambbidoe. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  November  24th  in 
the  Art  School  at  2  o'clock^  to  consider  the  following  propositions  of  the  Council 
in  reference  to  the  office  of  Moderator. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  stated  that  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Moderator  there 
was  no  legal  definition  of  its  duties  or  its  payment,  and  on  that  account  the 
Council  had  thought  it  expedient  to  submit  the  following  regulations  to  the 
Senate  for  adontion: — 

"1.  That  at  the  last  Congregation  in  May  in  every  year  the  Senate  elect  two 
Moderators,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Colleges,  whose  turn  it  will  be  to 
nominate  the  Proctors  of  the  ensuing  year. 

'*2.  That  the  Moderators  be  not  required  to  take  part  in  any  examination 
except  that  of  candidates  for  mathematical  honours. 

"  3.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Moderators  of  each  year  to  be  examiners  of 
candidates  for  mathematical  honours  in  the  following  year,  subject  to  the 
.  approval  of  the  Senate  by  Grace  in  each  case ;  and  that  such  graces  be  ofiered 
to  the  Senate  at  the  last  Congpregation  in  May  in  every  year. 

''  4.  That  if  any  Moderator  be  prevented  by  reasonable  cause  from  becoming 
an  examiner  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  devolve  upon  the  College  which  nominated 
him  as  a  Moderator  to  nominate  an  examiner  in  his  stead,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  by  Grace. 

"5.  That  each  Moderator  receive  from  the  University  chest  the  sum  of  £80. 

"  6.  That  each  examiner  of  candidates  for  mathematical  honours  receive  from 
the  University  chest  the  sum  of  £40. 

"  The  Council  of  the  Senate  further  recommend, 

"  7.  That  at  the  first  Congregation  in  February  in  every  year,  the  Senate 
elect  two  examiners  to  examine  m  the  mathematical  subjects  at  the  ordinary 
examinations  for  B.A.  degrees  in  the  following  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  Lent 
terms ;  such  examiners  to  be  members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  be  nominated  hy 
the  Colleges  which  presented  the  Proctors  for  the  year  last  but  one  preceding. 

''8.  That  each  or  such  examiners  receive  from  the  University  chest  the  sum 
of  £20." 

A  few  questions  were  then  put  to  the  Vice-Chan cellor  by  way  of  explanation, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

The  office  of  rrincipal  Assistant  in  the  Public  Library  is  vacant ;  the  present 
salary  is  £120  a-year.  The  Assistant  need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the 
University.  Applications  for  the  office  should  be  addressed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Univeksity  College,  London, — The  coimcil  held  their  first  session 
for  the  academical  year  on  Saturday  November  6th.  On  the  report  of  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  they  awarded  to  Mr  Jacob  Stiebel  Mr.  George 
Knott's  astronomical  prize  of  £10.  for  the  best  essay  on  "  the  Progress  of 
Navigation  as  connected  with  the  Progress  of  Astronomy,"  subject  proposed 
by  the  senate  of  the  college.  On  the  report  of  the  exammers  for  the  Anarews 
scholarships  in  classics  and  mathematics — viz.,  Professors  Newman,  Maiden, 
De  Morgan,  and  Potter,  with  Mr.  John  Power  Hicks,  late  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  A,  M.,  in  Classics,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  late  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  in  Mathematics,  both  former  students  of  University  College, 
examiners  for  the  council— the  £100  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert 
H.    Cozens-Hardy,  of  Holt,  Norfolk;  and    the  £60  scholarship  to  Mr.  Jacob 
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Stiebel,  of  Gordon-square,  London.  On  the  rei^ort  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
the  Longridffe  prize  of  £40  for  general  proi&ciency  in  medicine,  and  surgery 
was  awardea  to  Mr.  Felix  Henry  Kempster,  of  London.  Notice  having  been 
received  of  the  payment  of  Mr.  Atkinson  Morley's  legacy  of  £5,000  for  the 
foundation  of  scnolarships  in  surgery,  a  resolution  was  passed  referring  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  examination  for  consideration. 
Mr.  George  Ibbetson  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  dental  surgery  at  the  college, 
and  surgeon-dentist  to  the  hospital.  Friday,  the  3rd  of  December^  was  fixed 
for  the  Joseph  Hume  scholarship  in  jurisprudence;  examiner,  Professor  John 
Philip  Green.  The  council  havmg  in  view  the  Joseph  Hume  scholarship  in 
political  economy,  to  be  awardea  in  1859,  and  the  Ricardo  scholarship  for 
political  economy  for  1860,  authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  year's  income  of 
the  Ricardo  fund  (£24)  in  the  purchase  for  the  Ricardo  Library  of  recent 
publications,  English  and  foreign,  on  political  economy.  A  report  from  the 
senate  of  the  college  on  the  new  regulations  proposea  by  the  senate  of  the 
University  respecting  examinations  in  arts  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  the  senate  of  the  University  and  to  convocation.  Authority 
was  given  to  fit  up  for  a  museiun  the  long  room  on  the  upper  floor  between  the 
vestibule  and  the  north  wing,  in  order  to  afford  more  spacious  accomodation 
for  the  increased  and  still  increasing  collections  of  the  college. 

A  convocation  was  held  on  the  26th  Inst.  (Dr.  Foster  took  the  chair)  about 
7  o'clock.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  fellows  and  graduates.  Mr. 
Shaen,  M.A.,  read  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman,  explanatory 
of  the  recent  appointment  of  a  representative  of  the  University  to  the  Medical 
CounciL  constituted  under  the  Medical  Reform  Act  of  the  last  session. 

Dr.  £.  Smith,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
expedient  that  a  subscription  list  should  be  opened  to  obtain  funds  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  Universit]^  buildings  and  for  the  formation  of  a  library  and 
museum,  and  that  a  committee  shotud  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Senate 
on  the  subject. 

The  resolutions,  however,  were  not  seconded,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Creak  then  moved  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — '*  That,  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  announced  their  intention  of  introducing  a  measure 
of  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
this  Convocation  deems  it  a  fitting  opportunity  for  preferring  the  claim  of  the 
University  of  London  to  two  seats  in  Legislature,  m  fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
that  this  University  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  older  corporations  of  Oxford  and.  Cambridge.  Tnat  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  this  claim  the  Senate  be  requested  to  lend  their  co-operation. 
That  a  committee  of  10  members  of  the  Convocation,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Government  on  the  subject,  .and 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  consider  most  suitable  to  promote  Uie. 
interests  of  the  University  in  Ais  respect."  Mr.  Creak  said  he  thought  that| 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  announced  their  intention  of  introducing  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  during  the  next  session,  some  effort  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  part  of  tne  Universitv  to  secure  representatives  in  Parliament* 
He  believed  it  would  be  jg^enerally  admitted  that  the  status  of  the  Universitv 
would  be  improved  if  it  returned  members  to  Parliament,  and  that  such 
r^resentation  would  greatly  facilitate  the  passage  through  Parliament  of  Bills 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  University.  He  thought  much  time  would  have 
been  saved  at  their  last  meeting  if  they  had  had  representatives  in  Parliament 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Medical  Act  passed  last  year.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  public  sympathized  with  them  in  tnis  movement,  and  Lord  J.  Russell 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  introduced  his  last  Reform  Bill,  that 
he  proposed  to  give  representatives  to  the  University  of  London.  As  there 
seemed  to  be  a  crowing  feeling  in  the  country  that  education  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted a  qualincation  for  the  exercise  of  the  firanchise,  he  did  not  think  they 
were  likely  to  encounter  any  very  serious  opposition.  A  question  might  arise 
as  to  whether  they  should  have  one  or  two  members,  but  he  hoped  the  Convo- 
cation would  not  rest  content  with  only  one  member,  for  if  they  did  so  the 
probability  was  that  they  would  not  get  a  second  representative  for  50  or  60 
years  to  come.  He  thought  there  were  two  grounds  upon  which  they  mi^ht 
urge  a  claim  to  two  representatives.    The  first  was  that  when  the  University 
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College  abandoned  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  Unirenity  of  London  an 
express  pledge  was  given  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  save  as  regards  theological  decrees,  with  the  old  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  until  the  University  of  London  had  two  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  that  equality  would  not  be  secured.  There  was,  however, 
a  second  ground  for  urging  this  claim.  It  would  be  found  that  there  were  at 
present  upon  the  register  of  the  University  upwards  of  1,100  graduates,  most 
of  whom  were  of  more  than  three  years'  standing.'  On  striking  a  balance  it 
appeared  that  the  average  number  of  constituencies  in  each  place  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  1,400.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  University  of 
London  continued  to  progress  in  the  same  ratio  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case  it 
would  soon  number  1,400  graduates  of  more  than  three  years'  standing,  which 
would  form  a  respectable  constituency,  whose  claims  he  thought  no  Government 
could  deny.  He  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  several  members  of 
Parliament,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  the  University  of  London 
to  Parliamentary  representation  were  well  founded.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  they  were  likely  to  find  in  Mr  Bright — who,  it  was  said  was  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Government,  a  very  warm  advocate  of 
their  views,  for  as  jMr.  Bright's  opinion  was,  he  believed,  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge should  be  deprived  of  their  Parliamentary  representation,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  extend  that  privilege  to  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Cooper  seconded  the  mo'iion — which  was  carried  mm  con. 

The  next  business  was  a  motion,  of  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Osier  had  given  notice, 
Ibr  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  regulations 
adopted  oy  the  Senate  on  the  7th  of  July  last  with  reference  to  degrees  in  art$. 
Before  the  resolution  was  proposed, 

Mr.  Shaen,  the  clerk,  reaa  two  memorials  addressed  to  the  Convocation, 
with  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate.  The  first  of  these  documents, 
Aroin  members  of  the  University,  and  from  Colleges  at  Cheshunt  and  other 
places,  recommended  some  changes  in  the  period  of  the  examination  for  the 
B.A.  dejg^ee,  and  referred  to  details  connected  with  the  course  of  study  pursued 
at  the  University.  The  second  memorial  was  from  professors  and  graduates  in 
Catholic  Colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  St. 
Mary's,  Oscott,  St.  Gregory's,  Downside,  St.  Edmund's,  Ware,  and  Stonyhurst. 

Mr. 'T.  S.  Osier  moved  resolutions  to  the  following  effect :—"  That  having 
regard  to  the  length  of  time,  during  which,  the  system  of  this  University  has 
bfen  in  operation,  and  also  to  the  important  changes  now  introduced  by  the 
3iBth  clause  of  the  new  Charter,  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  searching  investigation 
as  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  University  ought  to  confer  degrees  in  Arts. 
That  Convocation  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  such  investigation,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  abstains  from  expressing  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
or  adequacy  of  the  recent  changes  adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  principles  on  which  degrees  in 
Arts  ought  in  future  to  be  conferred  in  this  University,  and  on  the  tendency 
and  adequacy  with  reference  thereto  of  the  new  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Senate."  Mr  Osier  expressed  his  opinion  that  some  guarantee  should  be 
afforded  for  continuity  of  study,  and  a  progressive  series  of  examinations.  At 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  student  had  to  undergo  some  eight  examinations 
between  entrance  and  obtaining  his  B.A.  degree,  and  there  was,  therefore,  in 
that  University,  some  guarantee  that  persons  who  took  degrees  had  passed 
through  a  progressive  course  of  study.  In  his  opinion  the  new  regulations  for 
the  University  of  London  would  afford  greater  facilities  "for  cramming"  than 
had  hitherto  existed.  When  the  London  University  was  founded  there  was  a 
considerable  reaction  against  the  exclusive  system  of  the  old  Universities ;  in 
one  of  which  special  attention  was  devoted  to  classics,  and  in  the  other,  to 
mathematics;  and  he  must  say  he  thought  there  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  too  much  of  a  patchwork  character  in  the  course  of  education  pursued  at 
the  University  of  London.  In  his  opinion,  however,  their  great  object  ought 
now  to  be  to  afford  a  thoroughly  useful  education  which  was  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day. 

The  Rev.  A.  Weld^  Professor  at  Stonyhurst  College,  seconded  the  motion. 
The  principal  objections  of  the  Catholic  Colleges  to  the  new  regulations  were 
**"  requirement  of  an  examination  in  mental  philosophy,  which  was  closely 
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allied  to  questions  of  religion  and  theology,  and  the  addition  of  a  second  exam- 
nation  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which  rendered  it  necessary  jfor  candidates  to 
incur  great  expense  in  coming  up  to  London  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  present  on  that  occasion  as  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  Colleges 
of  England,  and  the  fact  that  the  memorial  which  had  been  read  bore  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  all  the  Catholic  Colleges  in  England 
must,  he  thought,  afford  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  new  regulations  were  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  Catholics.  He  could  say  that  the  Catholics  had 
derived  great  benefit  from  admission  to  the  University  of  London,  and  they 
had  regarded  the  connection  of  their  colleges  with  the  University  as  a  great 
boon,  but  the  continuance  of  the  regulations  which  had  recently  Deen  estab- 
lished would  have  the  eifect  of  excludmg  Catholics  from  these  advantages.  He 
had  thought  of  proposing  a  motion  on  the  subject,  but  such  a  disposition  had 
been  manifested  by  the  Senate,  to  give  attentive  consideration  to  the  represent- 
ations which  had  been  made  to  them  that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  several  amendments  which  were  proposed,  were 
withdrawn  or  negatived. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem  con.,  and  a  committee  of  15  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  Creak  it  was  resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  very 
inadequate  amount  that  had  been  appropriated  hitherto  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  in  the  University  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
prizes,  the  Senate  be  requested  to  take  suitable  measures  for  increasing  the 
same,  and  that  instead  of  awarding  gold  medals  to  candidates  in  law  and  arts, 
scholarships  of  not  less  than  £100  a  year  for  three  years  should  be  awarded  to 
every  candidate  whom  the  examiners  might  deem  entitled  to  such  a  distinction. 
Mr  Creak  said  he  did  not  propose  such -a  prize  in  the  medical  department, 
because  he  understood  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
students  to  accept  such  an  honour. 

A  member  then  moved  that  Convocation  should  adjourn  for  three  months, 
to  which  an  amendment  was  proposed,  **  that  Convocation  do  now  adjourn." 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  shortly  before 
11  o'clock. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich. — An  examination  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  will  be  held  in  London 
in  the  month  of  January,  1859,  commencing  on  Monday  the  3d.  Provided  a 
sufficient  number  are  found  competent,  35  admissions  will  be  made  to  that 
institution ;  candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20  years.  The 
successful  candidates  will  remain  under  instruction  at  the  Academy  for  about 
two  years,  or  until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  will  then  receive  commissions  in  the 
Rojral  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers. 

The  admissions  will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  a  competitive  examinations 

the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follows : — 

Marks. 

1.  Mathematics^  jyjj^g^^  .^^  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics,  1,500)3'^^ 

2.  English  Language,  Literature,  Composition,  History,  and  Geography    1,250 

r  Language,   Literature,   Geography,   and  History  of  "1 

3.  Classics  <     Ancient  Rome 1,000  >  1,750 

(.Ditto  of  Ancient  Greece... 75o3 

4.  Language,  Literature,  Geography,  and  History  of  France       ...        ...   1,000 

5.  Ditto  of  Germany         *..      750 

The  examination  in  French  and  German  will  be  both  written  and  viva  voce. 

6.  Experimental  Sciences,  i>.,  Chymistry,  Heat,  Electricity,  including 

Magnetism      ••*        *.*        •*•        *•.        ••.        •*•        >••        .*•        ...    1,000 

7.  Natural  Sciences,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology        750 

8.  Drawing,  t.e..  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing,  including  the   use 

of  Drawing   Instruments,    and  either  Machinery,   Architectural 
Engineering,  or  Landscape  Drawing 1,000 
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No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  tban  five  subjects,  of 
wbicb  one  must  be  Mathematics ;  and  no  one  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  1,000 
marks  in  Mathematics,  of  which  at  least  700  must  be  in  Pure  Mathematics,  and 
at  least  300  in  Mixed  Mathematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment.* 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination  each  candidate  may  select  any,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  which  he  desires  to  be  examined ;  but  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  any  such  subject,  unless  those  marks 
•hall  at  least  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  marks  allotted  to  that 
subject. 

Any  candidate  who  shall  not  select  French  and  Geometrical  Drawing  among 
the  subjects  of  examination  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that  he 
has  such  knowledge  at  least  of  the  elements  of  those  two  subiects  as  shall  afford 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  will  perfect  himself  in  both  during  his  residence 
at  the  Academy. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy  unless  he 
obtain  an  'agg^regate  of  2500  marks  at  least. 

The  following  papers  will  be  required  to  be  transmitted  by  each  gentleman 
to  the  Military  Secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards  before  the  1st  of  December  next, 
with  his  application  noted  as  a  candidate,  unless  he  shall  notify  that  he  has  been 
a  candidate  at  a  previous  examination,  in  which  case  the  statement  of  subjects 
only  need  accompany  the  ap|)lication : — 

1.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a  certi- 
ficate verified  by  affidavit. 

2.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clerg^yman  of  the  parish 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or  college  at  which 
he  has  received  his  education  for  at  least  two  years,  or  such  other  proof  of  good 
moral  character  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  subiects  of  examination  in  whieh  (in  addition  to  Ma- 
thematics) he  may  desire  to  oe  examined. 

All  candidates  will  be  required  to  present  themselves  at  the  place  of  exami- 
nation, hereafter  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  be  inspected  by  military  surgeons, 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  they  are  free  from  any  bodily  defects  or  ailments 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  military  duties. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Education. — Sir  J.  Coleridge  who 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Training  College,  which 
was  held  in  £xeter  a  few  days  ago,  observed  in  his  address  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  numerous  and  influential,  that  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  holding 
the  office  of  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  of  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  consider  the  best  means,  if  any,  to  extend 
and  improve  it.  He  mentioned  it  for  this  purpose,  that  he  had  been  watching 
the  different  subjects  that  had  been  stlggested  as  fit  manner  of  inquiry  in  the 
course  of  the  report  and  speeches,  and  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  know 
that  there  was  not  a  single  subject  mentioned  that  day  which  had  not  and 
would  not  still  occupy  the  serious  attention  of  the  commissioners.  The  com- 
mission, as  they  were  aware,  was  formed  of  persons  of  different  opinions  and 
different  professions  of  faith  ;  yet,  as  far  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  bear  testimony 
to  it,  he  must  say  that  all  the  questions  as  they  had  come  before  them  had  been 
discussed  in  the  fairest,  the  most  liberal  and  just  spirit,  and  without,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  any  desire  to  entertain  any  sectarian  or  unfair  bias  one  way  or 
another.  The  words  of  the  Commissioners  were  so  large  that  a  literal  con- 
struction of  them  would  have  involved  a  personal  inspection  of  the  state  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  and  the  course  first  suggested  to  them  was 
the  employment  of  assistant  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  but  when  they 
laid  before  Government  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penses it  would  involve,  the  Government  agreed  with  the  Commissioners  that 
it  was  impossible  to  undertake  it;  but  the  Government  sanctioned  what 
the  commissioners  thought  was  the  only  remaining  practical  alternative — 
,  namely,  that  they  should  select  certain  specimen  districts  and  send  to  them 
assistant    commissioners    for    the    purpose    of    personally   inspecting    them. 

*  N.B. — The  examination  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Logarithms,  and  Plane  Trigonome- 
try will  be  close  and  searching. 
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They,  therefore,  selected  10  districts,  two  metropolitan,  two  mining,  two  manu- 
facturing, two  agricultural,  and  two  marine,  and  they  had  sent  to  those  districts 
10  assistant  commissioners.  It  was  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  those 
commissioners  that  he  was  anxious  to  explain  circumstances  which,  when  the 
report  was  made,  might  he  calculated  to  give  umhrage  in  some  quarters  unless 
some  explanation  were  given.  The  fact  ne  alluded  to  was,  that  there  were  hut 
two  clergymen  among  the  assistant  commisioners,  and  some  might  think  that 
proportion  small.  If  they  were  sending  commisioners  to  any  particular  class 
of  tne  population  in  each  district,  it  would  have  heen  extremely  improper  to 
select  so  few  clergymen,  hut  as  they  were  obliged  to  send  the  same  committee 
to  inquire  into  all  classes  of  schools  of  denominations  of  faith  in  any  particular 
district,  they  were  obliged  to  consider  that  as  the  same  person  would  have  to 
examine  the  Dissenter,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  they  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  other  denominations.  With 
regard  to  Roman  Catholics,  ttiey  had  felt  it  as  a  hardship  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  inspector  was  appointed;  but  the  commisioners  felt  that  as  the 
inspectors  must  inquire  into  the  education  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, it  would  be  wrong  to  send  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  examine 
the  schools  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Dissenters.    He  was 

?-lad  of  that  opportunity  of  stating  the  points,  to  show  that  they  had  acted  at 
east  on  a  certam  principle,  and  carried  it  out. 

The  Oxfoed  Unitersity  Museum. — This  magnificent  structure,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  I^erby  in  1855,  has  made  considerable 
progress  during  the  long  vacation,  and  ^reat  enorts  are  being  made  to  complete 
it  by  the  next  commemoration,  when  it  is  understood  that  Her  Majesty  will 
visit  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  inauguration.  The  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  have  finished  their  contracts  for  erecting  the 
main  buildings,  and  the  workmen  are  now  chieflv  engaged  upon  the  internal 
fittings.  The  central  tower,  with  its  Rhenish- Gothic  spires,  has  been  completed, 
as  also  the  curator's  residence,  a  neat  and  commodious  structure  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Museum,  where  Professor  Phillips  now  resides.  Prefessor 
Brodie  has  taken  possession  of  the  chymical  laboratory,  with  its  lofty  octagonal 
roof  and  four  tall  chimneys;  and  the  medical  laboratory  will  be  occupied  by 
Dr.  Acland  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  chief  feature  of  the  building — ^the 
grand  central  court— promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking 
objects  of  which  Oxford  can  boast.  It  is  128  feet  square,  surrounded  with  an 
upper  and  lower  corridor  of  11  feet  wide,  and  will  be  crowned  with  a  glass 
roof  resting  on  light  and  elegant  iron  pillars,  ornamented  with  representations 
of  the  foliage  of  British  trees,  such  as  the  chesnut,  oak,  maple,  &c.  The  new 
roof,^  designed  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5,000/., 
is  being  fitted  up  at  the  works  in  Staffordshire,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  January  next.  The  unfortunate  failure  of  the  original  roof  has  somewhat 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  fabric,  but  in  other  respects  the  works  are  proceed- 
ing in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  number  of  artist  workmen  are  employed  in 
carving  the  capitals  and  corbels  with  natural  foliage,  illustrating  the  natural 
history  of  various  epochs,  climates,  and  regions,  some  of  which  are  ^ready 
finished.    On  the  corbels,  around  tne  centralcourt,  will  be  placed  statues  of  the 

freat  founders  and  improvers  of  natural  knowledge.  Five  of  these  figures  have 
een  presented  by  Her  Majesty,  namely,  those  of  Bacon,  Galileo,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  Oersted,  and  three  of  them  have  been  already  very  beautifully 
executed  in  Caen  stone  by  Munro,  of  London.  The  undergraduates  of  the 
University  have  presented  the  statues  of  Aristotle  and  Cuvier,  and  32  are  now 
required  to  complete  the  series.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  truly  national 
work  are  the  Earl  of  Derby,  100/. ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  100/. ;  Mr.  M.  P. 
W.  Boulton,  of  Enstone,  150/. ;  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  jun.,  300/. ;  and  among 
the  contributors  are  Sir  R.  S.  Murchison,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  Sir  W.  Trevelyan,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Mr.  John  Kuskin,  Professor  Sedgewick.  Mr.  W. 
Miles,  M.  P.,  and  many  others  eminent  in  science  and  art.  Among  tne  works 
of  a  public  character  expressive  of  the  feeling  which  is  entertained  in  the 
University  on  the  subject  of  physical  education,  we  may  mention  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  commodious  gymnasium  from  a  design  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  Oxfurd,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Castle  and  Co.     It  is  85  feet  long,  45 
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feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  and  the  centre  of  the  roof  will  be  in  the  form  of  A 
dome,  surmounted  by  a  lantern.  Altogether  it  promises  to  be  a  handsome  and 
substantial  building,  and  well  adapted  for  the  imnortant  purpose  to  which  it 
will  be  devoted.  Tne  extensive  wor^s  at  Exeter  College,  upon  which  30,000^. 
or  40,000/.  has  been  expended  during  the  last  few  years,  are  expected  to  be 
finished  about  Easter  next.  The  chapel,  which  is  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  the  early  English  decorated  style  of  architecture,  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  Oxford,  and  reminds  those  who  are  familiar  with  Paris  of  the  celebrated 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

Pbofessos  Blackie  on  Mb.  Gladstone's  Homer. — In  concluding 
a  lecture  on  Homer  and  Homeric  poetry,  delivered  on  the  opening  of  his  classes 
for  the  session  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  last,  Professor 
Blackie  made  the  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
age  : — ''I  think  (he  said)  jrou  are  entitled  to  have  my  plain  and  undisguised 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  book ;  and  I  will  g^ve  my  opinion  plainly  and 
without  reserve.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  learned,  enthusiaNtic,  most  ingeneous  and 
subtle  expositor  of  Homer-^always  eloquent,  and  sometimes  brilliant ;  but  he 
is  not  sound.  His  method  is  often  unconsciously  sophistical — for  in  conscious 
purpose  he  is  always  as  honest  as  in  aim  he  is  lofty ;  nis  logic  his  feeble,  almost 
puerile,  and  his  results  are  not  seldom  worthless,  always  suspicious.  He  errs 
egregiously  in  the  most  important  matters  for  two  reasons — first,  because  he  has 
not  the  key  of  the  position ;  secondly,  because  his  tactical  movements,  though 
full  of  graceful  dash  and  brilliancy,  are  utterly  destitute  of  sobriety,  of  caution, 
and  even  of  common  sense.  I  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  beautiful  as  a 
feat,  but  worthless  as  an  achievement ;  pleasant  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dull, 
dangerous  as  a  guide  to  the  igpiorant.  Its  virtues  and  its  viceis  may  be  shortly 
summed  u]^  in  one  word — it  is  altogether  and  gloriously  hobby-horsical.  The 
man  who  rides  his  hobby  with  sucn  afree  and  unlimited  range  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  sure  not  to  write  a  stupid  book — ^is  sure  to  do  considerable  execution  in  the 
way  of  amusing,  and  it  may  be  also  instructing,  his  readers.  But  he  is  pretty 
sure  also  not  only  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  but  to  indulge  the  dangerous 
habit  of  running  down  his  neighbours  violently  and  attempting  to  bring  all  the 
world  despotically  under  the^  subjection  of  his  hobby.  This  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done,  and  not  by  nalves.  Still,  his  errors  are  those  of  a  man  whom,  while  we 
reprove,  we  must  admire ;  and  it  would  ill  become  the  professional  scholar  to 
receive  with  other  than  a^  grateful  welcome  the  accomplished  statesman  who 
employs  his  leisure  hours  in  plaiting^  wreaths  for  the  brows  of  time-honoured 
bards,  even  when  the  taste  of  the  particular  decoration  is  more  than  questionable. 
Though  he  has  not  written  the  best  book  on  Homer,  there  are  few  public  men 
in  Europe  so  pure-minded,  so  quick-sighted,  and  so  highly  ciQtlvated  as  Mr 
Gladstone." 

The  Vatican  Geeek  Testament. — At  last  this  long-expected  work 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the  Biblical 
scholars  of  Europe  and  America  has  made  its  appearance.  The  Vatican  Codex — 
the  queen  of  MSS. — to  inspect  which  Bently,  T ischendorf,  Tregelles  and  many 
others  have  made  journeys  to  Rome— is  no  longer  a  sealed  book,  an  unknown 
volume.  Here  are  its  whole  contents,  given  to  the  world,  and  available  to  all 
who  can  afibrd  to  pay  the  goodly  price  at  which  the  work  is  published.  As  the 
title-page  announces,  the  MS.  is  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai,  to  whose  laborious 
industry  we  are  indebted  for  many  other  valuable  works.  Although  but 
recently  published  it  has  been  long  known  that  this  edition  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures  has  been  printed  some  years.  The  Cardinal  showed  Tischendorf  the 
whole  five  volumes  ready  for  publication  in  1843,  and  from  the  work  itself  we 
learn  that  it  was  printed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1838.  Various  reasons  have 
been  suggested  to  explain  this  unaccountable  delay.  Dr.  Tregelles  says  that 
when  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Government,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  the  appearance  of  useful  works,  Cardinal 
Mai  offered  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher,  the  publisher  at  Berlin,  but 
the  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed  too  high,  and  thus  the  negotia- 
tion came  to  nothing.    The  French  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  restoration  of 
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the  Papal  Government  soon  prevented  Cardinal  Mai  from  publishing  his  edition, 
and  thus  Biblical  scholars  have  been  doomed  to  wait  anotner  ten  years  for  this 
precious  boon.  Now  that  it  is  in  our  hands  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the 
learned  editor  did  not  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  his  labours,  and  that  the 
work  was  finally  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  the  superintendence  of  another. 
The  work  is  well  and  handsomely  got  up.  The  type  is  very  good,  and  the 
paper  very  stout  and  is  capable  of  being  written  on.  The  text  of  the  Af  S.  is 
comprised  in  five  stout  quarto  volumes,  of  which  four  contain  the  Old 
Testament,  the  fifth  the  New.  The  Old  Testament  — the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation— is,  of  course,  valuable,  having  never  before  been  correctly  published; 
but  the  New  Testament  is  beyond  all  comparison  that  which  renders  this  work 
so  e?peciallv  important.  On  this  account  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  must 
be  bought  together.  As  the  cost  of  the  work  is  rather  considerable — 9l. — this 
is  a  serious  matter  to  scholars,  a  race  not  usually  burdened  with  wealth.  It  is 
true  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  alone,  in  smaller  size^  is  announced  as  to 
follow  hereafter ;  but  the  editor  adds,  some  considerable  time  will,  probably, 
first  elapse.  The  Vatican  Codex  thus  at  length  given  to  the  world,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures  m  existence. — British  Quarterly  Review  for  October. 

Prestige  of  University  Education  on  the  Decline. — By  slow  degrees 
Universities  have  been  losing  somewhat  of  their  proud  pre-eminence.  The 
national  mind  has  been  roused  into  exertion,  and  refuses  to  bow  to  the 
sovereignty  of  these  institutions,  on  which,  from  the  advancement  and  free 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  no  longer  feels  itself  to  be  dependent.  Pursuits, 
and  teachers,  and  institutions  of  Uie  intellectual  order,  have  been  multiplied 
through  the  country.  Many  things  have  risen  to  great  importance  as  subjects 
of  knowledge,  which  Universities  have  not  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and 
which,  from  reluctance  to  innovation,  they  have  not  condescended  to  admit 
into  their  system.  The  paramount  importance  of  some  of  those  acquirements 
on  which  the  Universities  had  foundea  perhaps  the  proudest  of  their  honours, 
has  been  depressed,^  by  the  progress  of  numan  affairs,  in  the  general  estima- 
tion ;  and  the  partially  antiquated  economy  of  their  discipline,  together  with 
their  indispensable  imposition  of  forms  of  faith,  have  provoked  an  extensive 
alienation  from  them.  Within  the  last  half  century,  a  college  life,  college 
notions,  and  college  formalities  have  not  seldom  been  the  objects  of  satirical 
allusion  or  attack  among  wicked  wits ;  parts  of  their  system  oi  instruction,  and 
of  their  routine  of  observances,  have  incurred  the  severe  reprehension  of  graver 
censors ;  efficient  practical  men  (than  whom  the  most  erudite  scholastics  cannot 
have  more  assuming  self-estimate),  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  light  of 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  the  idl^  study  of  words;  experi- 
mental philosophers  have  been  found  to  join  in  the  hostilities  ;  and  the 
distinguished  actors  in  the  great  national  affairs,  have  contributed  to  the 
undervaluation  of  these  learned  and  venerable  establishments,  by  never 
recollecting  or  caring  to  ascribe  any  part  of  the  honour  of  their  distinguished 
endowments  and  successes  (as  the  eminent  performers  of  past  ages  were  glad 
and  proud  to  do),  to  those  seats  of  wisdom  in  which  they  had  sojourned  in 
earlier  life.  And  the  effect  of  all  these  causes  has  but  been  aggravated  by  the 
imputed  stately,  self-idolizing,  supercilious,  and  unreforming  character  of  those 
venerable  institutions  which  have  been  accused  of  affecting,  when  the  world, 
by  its  progress,  was' threatening  to  leave  them  behind,  to  look  on  that  world  as 
too  far  below  them,  to  deserve  tnat  they  should  accept  from  it  a  single  suggestion 
for  their  improvement,  or  deign  to  admit  that  any  such  thing  was  necessary. 

Secular  Influence  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. — From  the  time 
when  the  barbarians  overran  the  Western  empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  generally  favourable  to 
science,  to  civilization,  and  to  good  government;  but,  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  has  been  her  chief  object. 
Throughout  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge,  in 
freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  made  in  snite  of  her,  and 
has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and 
3u 
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most  fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule^  been  sunk  in  poverty, 


philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally 
are,  and  what  four  hundred  ^ears  ago  they  actually  were,  shall  now  compare 
the  countrv  round  Rome  with  the  country  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of 
Spain,  once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation^^ 
the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position 
such  as  no  common wealtn  so  small  has  ever  reached, — teach  the  same  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  princi- 

fality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  Canton,  iq 
reland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the  United  States  have 
left  far  behind  them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil .  ^  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while  tne  whole  continent 
around  them  is  in  a  ferment  of  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  French 
have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which,  even  when  mis- 
directed, have  justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people.  But  this 
apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  tne  rule  :  for  in 
no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
during  several  generations,  possessed  so  little  authority  as  inFrance. — Macaulojf't 
HUtorjf  of  Efu/and, 


NOTICE. 

We  respectfully  inform  our  readers,  that  the  Title-page  and  Index  for  ike 
present  Volume  will  he  presented  with  the  number  for  January ,  1859. 

Our  friends  are  aware  that  the  Journal  has  hut  recently  passed  into  our  hands. 
The  volume  being  so  near  to  its  completion,  it  would  obviously  have  been  unwise  to 
effect  any  important  changes  in  its  editorial  management  In  speaking  of  "  im- 
portant changes,^''  however,  we  distinctly  disclaim  any  intention  to  undervalue  the 
labours  of  our  predecessors  who  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  so  ably  conducted 
the  Journal  as  to  maintain  such  a  regular  and  considerable  circulation.  But 
however  good  its  contents  have  heretofore  usually  been,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  still  room  for  great  improvements.  With  a  view  to  effect  such  improve- 
ments as  are  required  by  the  present  advanced  position  of  middle-class  education, 
the  conduct  of  the  Journal  has  been  given  to  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  and 
distinguished  ability,  and  he  will  be  assisted  in  the  various  departments  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Scholars  and  Educationists  of  the  day,  so  that  for  literary  as  well 
as  practical  ability  it  will  rank  second  to  no  class-paper  issued  from  the  press. 
It  will  faithfully  reflect  the  opinions  of  its  supporters — anxiously  administer  to 
their  wants  as  practical  Educators — ably  and  earnestly  advocate  their  claims — 
and  zealously  endeavour  to  effect  that  union  of  the  various  classes  of  Educators 
which  is  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  and  for  the  Scholastic  profession  as  a  whole 
the  advanced  social  and  political  status  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  should  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  addressed  to — 

"  The  Editor 

English  Journal  of  Education, 

54,  Paternoster  Row, 

London,  E.C." 
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